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THE OPENING OP PARLIAMENT. 

The circumstances connected with the 
opening of parliament are highly inter- 
esting, not only in themselves, hut from 
their connexion with the constitution of 
our country. The long and arduous 
struggles between kingly assumption and 
pleheian resistance^ which are so vividly 
depicted on the page of history, and have 
led to the balance of power between the 
royal prerogative and the people at large, 
are often forgotten in considering the 
advantages ultimately secured. Yet it is 
well sometimes to turn back, and sur- 
vey the anarchy of past times, that we 
may rightly appreciate our present con- 
dition. 

The relative authority of the three 
estates of the realm is a matter of the 
utmost importance in its government, 
and this dependence on each other, pro- 
perly defined, has now arrived at a 
point that has never been surpassed. 
According to established law, no par- 
liament can be convened but by royal 
authority, and hence many obvious diffi- 
culties are avoided. Supposing parlia- 
ment had an inherent right to assemble 
without being called together by the 
sov^eign, it is unlikely that all the mem- 
bers of the two houses would agree unani- 
mously on the proper time of meeting ; 
and if only half of the members were thus 
agreed, and half stayed away* who could 
determine which was really the legisla- 
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tive body — the part assembled, or that 
which was absent ? It is therefore deemed 
highly advisable that parliament should 
be assembled at a specified time and 
place ; and, as it is considered more 
becoming its dignity and independence 
that it should be so called together, the 
queen is chosen to issue the summons, 
as being the first person in the nation, and 
the only branch of the legislature which 
has a separate existence, the sovereign 
being capable of acting at a time when 
no parliament exists. 

The history, however, of past times, 
presents to us instances in which this 
law was not observed. The Convention 
parliament restoring Charles ii., for exam- 
ple, assembled more than a month before 
his return, — ^the lords meeting by, their 
own authority, and the cotpmons in pur- 
suance of writs issued in the names of 
the keepers of the liberty of England by 
the authority of parliament ; it sat seven 
months after the Restoration, and enacted 
several laws, some of which still remain 
on the statute-book. This event arose 
from the peculiar circumstances in which 
the country was placed. The first mea- 
sure that was adopted after the king's 
return, was an enactment declaring this 
to be a good parliament, notwithstanding 
the absence of any king's writ ; so that, as 
the royal prerogative was chiefly injured 
by the extraordinary proceedings that 
had occurred, and as, notwithstanding, 
the king was willing to overlook any ob- 
B 2 
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jectioD, this event must not be regarded 
as one in any way prejudicial to the 
rights of the crown. 

In another instance the rule was in- 
fringed, for at the time of the Reyolution 
in 1688, the lords and com^ions, by their 
own authority, met in a convention which 
disposed of the crown and the kingdom 
to the prince of Orange, afterwards Wil- 
liam III. This meeting, however, was 
assembled without writ, on the considera- 
tion that the throne was vacant by the 
abdication of James ii.', so that it was 
essential, if the sceptre was ever to be 
given to another, that some such measure, 
though strictly illegal, should be adopted. 
The first act of the reign of William and 
Mary declared the convention of lords 
and commons to be the two houses of 
parliament, as if they had been summoned 
according to the usual form, and the suc- 
ceeding parliament recognised the legality 
of their acts. 

But although the queen of England 
may determine the period for the assem- 
bling of parliaments, her prerogative is 
restrained within certain limits ; as she is 
bound by statute to issue writs within three 
years after the termination of any previous 
parliament, and, as the estimates extend 
only to the year for which they are speci- 
ficdly voted, it is necessary that a parlia- 
ment should be convened eveiy year. 
On Thursday, the 18th of November last, 
the queen, therefore, exercised her royal 
prerogative in assembling the new par- 
liament by a royal *' commission." On 
the doors of the House of Lords being 
opened, a few strangers collected, the 
interior of which still presents novelty to 
many, while the general interest is aug- 
mented by the addition of two more 
fresco paintings. The compartment to 
the right of the throne now contains the 
"Investiture of the Black Prince with 
the Order of the Garter," by Cope; the 
space to the left of the strangers' gallery 
is occupied by the " Spirit of Chivalry ;" 
the centre compartment above the stran- 
ger's gallery exhibits the " Spirit of Reli- 
gion " nearly completed, but the scaffold- 
ing was not removed at the time of the 
** opening.'* The archbishop of Canter- 
bury was one of the first who arrived in 
the house, wearing the robes of a tempo- 
ral baron as one of the royal commis- 
sioners, and he was soon joined by a few 
others; but altogether there "were only 
eight lords on the ministerial benches, 
while two represented "her majesty's 
opposition," as they have been entitled* 



A group of spectators collected by the 
side of the throne, one party of ladies 
sitting within the house near the bar, and 
a few strangers gathered below it, were 
all that curiosity had brought together to 
witness the merely formal proceedings. 

Shortly after two o'clock, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, 
preceded by the mace, and attended by the 
other lords commissioners, the earl of 
Auckland, the marquis of Lansdowne, 
and earl Spencer, entered the house, and 
took their seats in front of the throne. 
The lord chancellor then communicated^ 
to the assembled peers, that as it was not 
her majesty's intention to open the par- 
liament herself, she had commanded a 
i;oyal commission to do so in her stead. 
The usher of the black rod was then 
directed to summon the members of the 
House of Commons, and sir Augustus Clif- 
ford proceeded to the lower house, and 
in the usual manner demanded entrance. 
The deputy sergeant- at-arms then directed 
the great folding-doors to be thrown 
open, and the members stepping aside 
left a passage for the usher of. the black 
rod, in full dress, and bearing theinsig^a 
of his oiSice, to approach the lower end of 
the table, and say, "Gentlemen, the 
lords, authorized by her majesty's com- 
mission, desire the attendance of this 
house in the House of Peers, to hear the 
commission read.'' Mr. Ley, the clerk ait 
the table of the House of Commons, then 
rose to obey the summons, and was fol^ 
lowed by more than two hundred and 
fifty members, about on© hundred remain- 
ing behind. 

The royal commission having beea 
read by the derk at the table, the lord 
chancellor informed the " lords and genr 
tlemen," that, by the command of her 
majesty, the parliament had been called 
together; but it being necessary that* 
speaker for the house of commons shouljd 
be chosen before they were informed of 
the cause of their assembling, he directed 
that they should return to the place pre- 
pared for their meeting, and there be 
pleased to choose a speaker, and present 
such person whom they should so choose 
on the following day, for her majesty^a 
approval. Accordingly a speaker was 
elected, in due form, and received the 
royal sanction. 

In this instance, the opening of parlia- 
ment, so important in itself, and meeting 
unusually early in consequence of the 
pressure of public business, was deprived 
of the interest which attaches to the (^re- 
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mony in the eyes of tlie " sight-seeiDg '' 
public, forming, as it does, a remarkable 
contrast to the excitement attending that 
event when our bejoved sovereign pro- 
ceed^ to the Hotisfe of Lords, with all the 
accustomed ** state and ancientry." The 
show which distinguished all the public 
transactions of past centuries is now 
diminished, and tne efficiency of govern- 
ment and law ' is the greater from the 
diminished burdens which form would 
iinpos^ on its every movement. To our 
forefathers, however, this was altogether 
incomprehensible. The 'prime minister 
of Henry viii. never went to attend his 
official dirties withotit a numerous retinue 
of officers and dependants, as ushers, 
train an4 mace bearers, in splendid live- 
ries, to denote the wealth of their master. 
Wete Wolsey to appear, and see the 
change which has now come over this 
department of political life, a deep sigh 
would not fail to be heard, as he ex- 
claimed, " Tempora mutantur ! " (The 
times are changed.) 

On the last occasion of her majesty per- 
forming this duty belonging to her high 
and responsible office, there was consider- 
able excitement. As the royal and splen- 
did pageant passed along the streets and 
park, the countless numbers of spectators 
welcomed their 'sovereign with hearty 
cheers. Mingled were the emotions, how- 
ever, which filled the bosoms <)f the ob- 
servers. ' Some thought of little but the 
£bvel^y of the scene, or the pUasure antici- 
pated, and at length enjoyed, of beholding 
the queen of Britain's Isles, and h^r toy Si. 
consort; but some looked on with different 
feelings. The truly! intelligent called to 
mind the period when the power of the mo- 
narch' was great ifof evil, when the masses 
of the people were crushed beneath the 
iron yoke of ambition, ignorance, or cupi- 
dity ; and 'its he called up in vivid review 
many a direful act of royalty, he thanked 
His iancestors who had limited within just 
bounds tlie power of the monarchy, and 
dwelt v^iUi heartfelt delight and grati- 
tude on the Extent of that civil and reli- 
gious freedom whicW now shed so much 
of their benjgn influence on this our 
&tektiyjoved fatherland. And well was 
R If the mirid looked beyond all human 
iiiKriitfientality to Him who ** sitteth on 
ffie" circle of the earth,"* who rules over 
id} ha afikirs, and from whom Cometh 
&fery good and perfect gift, and offfered 
i^'e grateful tribute which is due to his 
ft&m^. . . 

"*^t let us turn to another sceiife : for as 



the royal procession is moving onwards, 
the interior of the House of^eers Is almost 
filled teitb their wfves and daughters.* llie 
benches &nd gaHeriesare klike occupied 
by thfe fair vfsitors, almost to the exclusion 
of the ordinai'y occupants, full half an hour 
before' the arrival of the sovereign, and 
the time is wiled away in the recognitioi)i 
of familiar faces, or perhaps in animated 
conversation on any remarkable indivi- 
dual who may appear. In close juxta- 
position are the peers and judges, in 
their robes of scanet and ermine, while 
the corps diplomatique — the foreign am- 
bassadors — abound in orders, mustaches, 
and varied uniforms. 

Meanwhile her majesty has arrived at 
the parliament-house, and, attended by 
prince Albert, has proceeded to a cham- 
ber, where she assumes her queenly robes, 
and then advances, attended by the offi- 
cers of statfe, and preceded by her trum- 
peters, #h6 announce her coming to her 
assembled peers. As every eye turns upon 
her, not a voice is heard, and those of the 
procession assume their appropriate posi- 
tions ; while her majesty, ascending the 
throne, returns the salute of the house, 
directs them to be seated, and then desires 
the gentleman usher of the black rod to 
summon her <* faithful commons." On 
entering the lower house, he delivers his 
message in these words : " Gentlemen of 
the House of Commons, the queen com- 
mands this honourable house to attend 
her majesty immediately in the House of 
Peers." The speaker immediately pre- 
cedes the members, who advance in a 
body to the bar of the House of Lords, 
wher^ the scene breaks upon their view 
in its full magnificence. In front of her 
majesty are seated the judges of the land, 
dressed in their scarlet robes and huge 
fiir tippets, decorated with their massive 
gold chains of office. On the right of the 
house, and near the throne, stand the 
corps diplomatique^ the assembled repre- 
sentatives of nearly every civilized state 
in the world, forming a gorgeously attired 
company, in which the Austrian, by his 
heraldic bearings, huzzar-like uniform, 
and stiff* white feather — the Turk, by his 
neat and delicate features — the French- 
man, by his smart attire and gay address, 
— the South American, by his light blue 
draperies and plenteous decorations, as 
well as others, by similarly striking cha- 
racteristics, may be readily distinguished. 
In front of them sit- the bishops, dressed 
in their scarlet rojbes, as temporal peers, 
and their hoods of white fur, to denote 
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their ecclesiastical character. On the 
left, disposed in a compact mass, are the 
ladies of the ambassadors, the country of 
each of the fair visitants being some- 
times traceable in her features. Beyond 
these, ' arranged on the two sides of the 
house, appear the peeresses, with waving 
blumes, glittering with brilliants. At the 
oar of the house stand "the commons,'* 
headed by their speaker, robed in his 
massive gown, of silk and golden work, 
while above all these, in the gallery, are 
an admiring host of the people, waiting 
in breathless anxiety for tne nrst accents 
of the voice of their beloved queen. 

The royal speech is now handed to her 
majesty by the lord chancellor, on bended 
knee, and then read, such parts as relate 
to pecuniary matters being addressed to 
" the commons " only. Having accom- 
plished this task with perfect intona- 
tion and distinctness, the queen and 
prince Albert retire in the same order in 
which they entered, and the commons 
immediately withdraw to their own house. 
Her majesty, with the prince, proceed to 
the robing chamber, and then re-entering 
the carriage of state, the procession returns 
to the palace, amidst the renewed acclama- 
tions of the thousands assembled. The 
varied scenes presented by it, the military 
escort, the crowds of spectators, must be 
seen to be appreciated : in all respects it 
is a spectacle of great splendour. 

On the lords resuming business, the 
speech is reported to the house by the 
lord chancellor, and the debate on the 
address immediately commences. A simi- 
lar course is adopted in the lower house ; 
but in order to assert a right of refusing 
precedence to the matters contained in 
the royal speech, it has always been the 
custom, for the sake of form, to read some 
unopposed bill for the first time previous 
to moving the address in answer to the 
speech from the throne. May God give 
to our senators now assembled all the 
wisdom and grace they need 1 

F. S. 



THE SUPERINTENDENCY OP GOD. 

The times of worldly prosperity and 
adversity are in the hands of God. This 
is most evidently the case with large 
bodies and communities of men. Na- 
tions have the period fixed for their 
formation, advancement, and decay. This 
is proved from the predictions in Scripture 



of their future appearances, characters, 
and exploits. Hence the four nreat emr 
pires of ancient times. Thus the period 
was fixed for the Roman apostasy, to 
arise, mature itself, and break forth; 
namely, when the government of the 
Caesars, that hindered it, was "taken 
out of the way.'* The same may be said 
of the Mohammedan delusion; and of 
the wilderness (or depressed) state of the 
church, for a " time, times, and half a 
time ;" as well as of its flourishing state 
for "a thousand years" yet to come. 
Who can read these dates in the scroll of 
prophecy, without acknowledging that 
the times of nations and communities of 
people, however large, however small, 
gooia or bad« are in God's hands? 

But the whole is made up of parts, and 
the aggregate condition of a nation ia 
parcelled out, by the Divine hand, to 
each of the individuals composing it. 
He fixes the bounds of every one's habita- 
tion, and determines his lot The rapid 
and arbitrary changes in the scenes of ■ 
some men's lives may render this more 
apparent in their case than in others; 
but the same hand is equally efficient in 
all. God does not indeed interfere with 
the natural liberty of man, nor fail to 
allow, in a general way, for diligence 
and prudence to work out their own 
reward, and vice and idleness to brinff 
their own punishment. Yet the finid 
issues of things depend entirely on his 
will. He weaves the thread of every 
man's life, so as to constitute it the par- 
ticular, piece that was intended. " He 
performeth the thing appointed for me : 
and many such things are with him.'* 
The partitioning of Canaan to the Is- 
raelites was the work of a human pru- 
dence, in the person of Joshua, acting 
indeed under the Divine command ; but 
the accordance of the lot of each tribe 
with the predictions of dying Jacob, 
proved that the whole was superintended 
by an invisible hand, to fulfil a previous 
Divine determination. *' The h>t is cast 
into the lap; but the whole disposing 
thereof is of the Lord." 

To what can we ascribe the good issue 
of everything one man touches, however 
unlikely and unpromising ; and the bad 
issue of everything another touches, how- 
ever favourable and likely to succeed, 
(facts of daily observation,) but to an 
invisible and controlling Power, siding 
the one and the other of them to his lot t 
Whence, but from the same cause, those 
" lucky hits," as they are termed — those 
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casual events, or sudden thoughts and turns 
of mind, upon which depend the whole 
future course of life? It is often, indeed, 
asserted, that man is the architect of his 
own fortune, and that his state in this 
world depends entirely upon himself; hut 
this can oe said only while the assertion 
is confined to second causes and the 
general laws of Providence. No one 
who looks further into the suhject can 
fail to admit the doctrine of a providential 
arrangement What good or ill can hap- 
pen to me hy any second cause, but I 
must trace that second cause to its con- 
nection with another, and so on, till I 
arrive at the Great First Cause, without 
whom not any of them could act ? The 
last link of the complicated chain of 
second causes is held in his hand. " I 
will hear the heavens," saith God, " and 
they shidl hear the earth, and the earth 
shall hear the com, wine, and oil ; and 
they shall hear Jezreel." This is the 
doctrine of Scripture, and was constantly 
recognised by tne good men whose lives 
are ttiere dehneated. They saw the hand 
of God in all the good and ill that che- 

Suered life. If they received a benefit, 
tiey said, "the Lord gave;" if they 
sustained a loss, they said, "the Lord 
hath taken away." 

Such a recognition promotes acquies- 
cence, by a conviction of the Divine 
wisdom and goodness in all providential 
permissions and allotments. There we 
must seek repose, and not from a dis- 
covery of the design of each event. 
"Such knowledge is too wonderful for 
us; it is high, we cannot attain to it" 
« All these things worketh" God, " after 
the counsel of his own will," and " giveth 
not account of any of his matters." We 
may vex ourselves with the false conclu- 
sions we draw, or with our inabilltv to 
unravel the web; but we only show 
thereby our own folly, and achieve our 
own injury. We alter nothing — 

" God's own eternal thought moves on 
His undisturb'd afiUrs;" 

and he contents himself with replying to 
all our cavils and dictation — " Should it 
be according to thy mind?" — "Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right ?" 
— "What I do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter." — Dr, 
Lei/chUd. 



THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
No. I. 

The importance of rapid and efficient 
communication between distant places is 
sufficiently obvious, and has received 
such general acknowledgment that a de- 
taU of its advantages would be super- 
fluous. The term semaphore was com- 
monly applied to some of the machines 
used for efiecting telegraphic correspond- 
ence, and, in its most comprehensive 
sense, may be regarded as including 
every means of conveying intelligence 
by visible signs, whether by flaes, lan- 
terns, rockets, blue-iiehts, and beacon- 
fires ; or by the audible signs of siffual- 
tuns, the blowing of trumpets, and the 
eating of drums. 

The use of beacon-fires appears to 
have been early and generally rendered 
available. The practice is alluded to hy 
the prophet Jeremiah, when he warned 
the Benjamites to " set up a sign of fire 
in Beth-haccerem ; for evil appeareth out 
of the north, and great destruction," Jer. 
vL 1. This means of spreading intelli- 
gence, whether of good or evil, quickly 
gained favour, from its simplici^ and 
efficiency, and an early instance often 
alluded to is that of the line of fire-sig- 
nals employed to communicate the intel- 
Srence of the fall of Troy. Reference may 
so be made to the graphic stanzas of 
the " Lav of the Last Minstrel," descrip- 
tive of the rapid communication of the 
approach of the English forces from the 
border stations along " height, and hill, 
and cliff':"— 

" Till high Dunedln the blazes saw, 
From Soltia and Dumpender Law; 
And Lothian heaid the regent's order, 
That all should boon them for the border." 

In a note illustrative of this descrip- 
tion, sir Walter refers to an enactment of 
the Scottish Parliament, in 1465, which 
directs, that one bale, or faggot, shall be 
the notice of the " approach^ of the Eng- 
tish, in any matter ; two bales, that they 
are "coming indeed;" and four bales 
blazing beside each other, to say that they 
are " coming in great force." 

In " The Century of Inventions," 
written by the marquis of Worcester, 
mention is made of a method he had dis- 
covered, by which a man might hold 
discourse with another at a window as 
far as the eye can discern black from 
white, by night as well as by day, 
' though as dark as pitch is black." 
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Though the means intended to he em- 
ployed are not suppliedi it is prohahle 
that the holding Qt a hrilliant light in 
different positions iqras part of the plan 
to he adopted. 

The celehrated Dr. Hooke proposed to 
the Royal Society, in 1684, to employ 
*' maists apd yards*' Tor telegraphs, and 
it is the development of thi§! principle 
whicl^ is illustrated in the' long-esla- 
hllshed, and Wf recently aholished, sema- 
phore. The first, as practically employed, 
appears to have heen the invention of 
drappe, and consisted of a heam, which 
turned " on a pivot in the top qf ' an 
upright post, having a piovabl^ arm at 
each of its extremities. From the year 
1795 till 1816, the British admiralty made 
use of a telegraph on somewhat similar 
principles, and tnis plan may he regarded 
as the hest. Alphaf)etica| spelling was 
invariably preferred to any onier method 
during this period. In leaking these 
communications, however, advantage was 
taken to omit non-essential words and 
lett^ers, especially vowels. Thus the mean- 
ing^ of the sentence, " Order the Ag^- 
m^pirion out of harbour, and direct her 
to procee4 to Spithead," would be suf- 
ficiently expressed by " Agmemn fo 
Sptted." 

A pneumatic, or air-telegraph, of an 
inganiou's kii^d, was Invented by ACr. 
S. Crossley. It consisted of a time, to 
be extended frbiQ one station to another, 
prpvided at each end with a vessel, con- 
tailiing, like the tube itself, and in direct 
commiinicatibn, a small quantity of air. 
These vessi&ls were made so as to admit 
df enlargement or contraction, like a 
pair of bellowp, oj a g§8-ho(4ci' » ^Q^ ui 
this way any change of bullc in the air of 
the tube is cpnjpre^sed. ISTpw if ^ny de- 
gree of pressure be given to the receiver 
at one end, the equilibrium wiil be Boon 
restored, and the same degree of pressure 
observe^ at the ojther extremity, and may 
be read o^by means of a pressure-index. 
Tbusi if ten degrees of compression were 
produced by ^n weights, distinguished 
from' each other numerically, and having 
a pf£S8ur£<4adex at the opposite station, 
marked by correspondipg figures, tele- 
gra^blc communications inight be made 
of uny kind, by th| assistance of a code 
of acknowledged signals, adapted to suit 
the circitpstances of the case. The ma- 
nipulatioh required Would be the putting 
a weight i>f the required figure upon the 
collapsing vessel at either station, and the 
same &gm would be represented by the 



ii^dex at the opposite ope. Trial^ were 
made of the plan, and a tube, an inch ii^ dia- 
meterj w^ H\d down for ne^irly two miles, 
one ^pd returning (o yery near the place 
wh^r^ tlje qther ope began, go that the 
effects could be easily examined. Whep 
the compression was app]ied at pne end, 
equa) to a column of seyen incb^s of 
water, the effect on thf index at the other 
end appeared ip fifteen seconds of ijme. 

A plan has heen recently proposed, and 
a ipodel constriicted, of a hydraulic tele- 
graph, the invention of Mr* 4^ow]ey, of 
Cborlton-on-MedIock| ana be states his 
belief, that a communication could be 
made, by tliese means, ^9 Liverppol, and 
an ans^ver Received \i^ l^^i^chester, |p fi 
few minptes. The ingenuity pf t^ie prp- 
posal, rather than its practicability, is the 
f eason of allusipn to it here. 

4 curious anticipation of T^^^at ])g8 been 
actpally ejected appears in \he ^jaectqtor. 
No. i41, ijf becembfi:, 17}1. *• S^rada," 
s^yf 4,4^§soR, "in op.e of h\§ prolusion^i, 
gives an accpunt of f Q^in^encal corre- 
sppndeuce between twp friends, \>y the 
help of a certain loadstone, ^hicb ^ad 
supn yirtue ;n it, that if it touched t]^ o 
several needles, whpn one of t^^ nee41?P 
so tpupbed beg»n tq move, the pj^ber, 
though at never so grea( ^ dist^i)ce, 
naoved at the ifii^e (iip^^ fn4 }^ ^^^ ^ame 
manner. l{e ^ells^s, tba( )he two friends, 
beipg e^cfe <?f tljein p/js^essed) of onp gf 
tbes^ needles^ l^^e a ^^nd pf dudr 
plate, ip^cribing it wiU^ the four-and- 
tyventy letters, in ^he sapie manner as th^ 
hours of the day are ipar^e^ np<?n the 
or4in0ry dial-plate. T{^<^y then |ixed pne 
of tb® needles pn ^^cb pf these plate? in 
|(n<?b ^ m^n^f^ that it could mpye round 
y^ithout impediment, §p ^s tp tonch finy 
of tb^ fcur-^d-tventy letters.*? The 
dlescription further sta^s, that, on the 
^ends sepsurating into difiibrent coun- 
tries, they agreed to vitl^draw ibe^nsplves 
punctually to thei^ pjosets, at a certain 
fixed time daily, and, by the assistance of 
the invention, conversation was then to 
be interchanged. This was accomplished 
by one friend directing his needle to 
every letter which formed the words he 
had pccasiqin for, making a little pause at 
every wprd or sentence, to avoid con- 
fusion. The friend who was * listening' 
to the information thias copyeyed, did so 
by his own * sympathetic needle* moving 
of itself to every letter which that of his 
correspondent pointed at. 

Arthur Young, who visited France in 
1787-8-9, mentions, in his travels, the 
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e:^ep;^en(8 pf M. Lopopd, w])o wa^ a]}|e^ 
by me^f)^ of electricity, to convey xnes- 
Sj^ges froff) one room to another ; an(} the 
P,ey. Mr. pample, in hisj description of 
his origip^l sh'iftter ielegraph, alludes tfj 
the projpcf of electrical . bomnjunicatioii. 
A pamphlet, too, ppbUsjied by Jlonalds, 
in 1823, 8t§fje9, tliat Cay alio proposed to 
convey Jntelljg^ncf by passing given 
numbers of sparks thropgh an insulated 
wirp, anjd that, in 181 6, lie had himself 
tried experiments pn thisi pfinciple, which 
he deemed more promising than the ap- 
plication of galvanic or voltaic electricity, 
which l)ad ))een projected by some Ger- 
mans and Americans. His transmission 
of signals through a length of eight miles 
of in8iflate4 wire was perfect, aiid the con- 
trivance by which the principle was ren- 
dered applicable to the telegraphic cor- 
respoi)dence ytras minutely described. 

in this mode of telegrapliing, the elec- 
tric current is used to convey intelligence, 
the signals being given by the diSerent 
actions of the. current thajt is carried from 
statipn to station, along insulated coii-^ 
duc^ors. Wtile the currenf generated by 
frictlonal electricity wa^ pe only one 
known, e?cperiments 9p (Jiis subject per- 
formed in the last century were limited 
to the use of a discharge olptained either 
from a X^eydep jar, or from an electrical 
battery, and the correspondence was car- 
ried ,pn l)y the juminous phenomena 
elicited. This mode of telegraphing was 
especially defective in this, that the sig- 
nals could not be made tp follow in suffi- 
cien4y rapid succession, arid pn account 
of the h jg^ tension of frictional electricity, 
it was extremely difficult ^o insulate the 
current, fhis last obstacle was subse- 
quently surmounted by the use of the 
voltaic current, the chemical effects of 
whicjb are rendered available as telegra- 
phic signals. 

In 1807, Sdmmeripg, at Munich, pro- 
posed ithe construction of an electnc tele- 
graph on the principle of the decomposi- 
tion of Y^ater by the voltaic current, as 
discovered in 1800, by Nicholson and 
Carlisle. He employed ^he divergence 
and collapse of a pair of pith-jb^ls as the 
telegraphic indication, and a single wire 
perfectly insulated by being suspended by 
silken iftrings, or buried 'in glass tubes,' 
yras extended between the stations, and 
jfrom *? fjie end of the wire was suspended 
in front of the dj^l of a cfocjc a pair of 
pith-balls, so" tnat while the wire was 
charged the balls wpuld remain divergent, 
.but wpuld jnstiantly collapse when the 



wire, ))y contact with the earth, or th^ 
h^nd of the operator, was discharged. ' A 
person at one end having therefore an 
electrical machine, by which he could 
maintain the wire in an electrified state, 
and the pith-balls at the farther ex- 
tremity consequently in a state of diver- 
gence, had it of course in his power to 
give an instantanepps indication to an 
observer at that farther "extremity by 
touching the wire with his hand, which, 
discharging the plectricity, would allow 
the balU to collapse for an instant." In* 
stead, however, of merely employing the 
successive movements of the pith-balls to 
denote the various signals, M. Ronalds 
added aViother apjparatus fo^ this purpose. 
Two accurately adjusted clocks, bad, in- 
stead of the ordinary seconds hand, light 
discs, on which the letters of the alphabet 
figures, and other required signal?, were 
engraved. These discs turned, by a re- 
gular step-by-step motion, behind a 
Screen of jnetal, in which a small opening 
was made, sufficient to peirmit one letter 
at a time being seen. As the discs moved 
round, each letter in its turn would tlh& 
be rendered visible through the space *^ 
and" it is evident, that, if the clocks were 
started with the same signal visible, the 
movement of the discs would bring simi- 
lar signals into view at the same tihe. 'One 
of these instruments' was situated at each 
end of the communicating wire, which 
extended in M. llonalds' experiments 
for several miles, by being earned back- 
ward and forward across his ground. 
tVhbn intelligence was to be trans^ifrted, 
the operator watched his clock till thfe 
letter he wanted was visible, and he then 
discharged the wire, while' the momentary 
collapse of tbe balls' at the distant end 
would warn the observer to not6 the letter 
visible on his instrument, which would 
form a part of the intelligence he i^as to 
receive. In order to avoid the constant 
necessity of the observation of the attend- 
ant, arrangements were made by which 
a pistol was fired when his attention was 
required.* 

The first person who clearly established 
the reciprocal action of magnetic bars and 
the voltaic current was professor Oersted, 
of Copenhagen, in the year 1819. ' lie 
noticed, that, on the passage' of a gal- 
vanic current along a wire, placed 'pa- 
rallel, and near to a' magnetic needle, 
free to turn on its qentre, th6 needle is 
defiected to one side or the other, accord- 

* Ronalds' Description of an Electric Telegraph. 
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ing to the direction in wbicb the current 
is transmitted. The experiment may be 




illustrated thus : — N. S. is a magnetic 
needle, freely suspended in the magnetic 
meridian, while connexion is maintained 
with the poles of a galvanic battery by 
any two of the mercury cups, (m, m, m,) 
by means of a wire passing round it, and 
thus a current may be sent either above, 
belowy or round it. N is the north, and 
s the south pole of the needle. When 
the current passes, the needle will in- 
stantly change its position, that end of 
the needle which is next to the negative 
side the battery immediately turning to 
the west. Now the negative side is that 
towards which the positive electricity 
flows, and hence, if the current is above, 
the needle, or magnet n, will turn to the 
east; if below, to the west " If a wire, 
alons which the current passes, is placed 
in me same horizontal plane with the 
needle, no movement to tne east or west 
takes place, but n will be elevated when 
to the west of the current, and depressed 
when to the east. If the galvanic cur- 
rent passes round the needle in the di- 
rection of its axis, the magnet will be 
deflected at right angles from the current 
Upon this pnnciple galvanometers are 
constructed. The difficulty of remember- 
ing which way the needle will be de- 
flected may be overcome by supposing 
oneself for a moment the conducting wire, 
and that the positive current, as the eyes 
are turned towards the wire, passes from 
the head to the feet; the needle will 
always turn to the right hand."* 

The subject of telegraphic communica- 
tion now increasingly occupied the public 
attention, and M. Ampere suggested a 
plan to professor Ritchie, which was so 
far carried out, that a model was exhi- 
bited by him at the Royal Institution. 
The complexity of the arrangement, 
however, formed a great obstacle to its 
advancement, as t required no less than 
thirty pairs of wires to render the com- 
munication perfect. 

In 1832, M. Schilling proposed another 
form of telegraph on a similar plan; 

• Electrioitjr, publiahsd by tht Beligioaa Tract 
Society. [ 



and it was still fiirtiher daborated by 
M. Alexander, in 1837. This instrument 
required, however, a distinct needle for 
each letter to be indicated ; these needles 
bearing at one end light screens of paper, 
which concealed from view a letter or 
figure, till, by the deflection of the needle, 
the screen was removed, and the letter 
brought to sight. He made one consi- 
derable improvement on the work of his 
predecessor, in contriving to render only 
one return- wire necessary, and he spent 
much time in endeavouring to perfect the 
communication by the use of one wire 
only, but, death occurring, prevented the 
further development of his plans. The 
Penny Cyclopadia states, tiiat, ** in both 
of these telegraphs, aU that was requi- 
site, in addition to the indicating appa- 
ratus and conducting wires, was a con- 
trivance by which die connexion of the 
voltaic batteries could be made with any 
pair of wires in the former, and with any 
single wire and the return-conductors in 
the latter of the two inventions. In 
M. Alexander's instrument, a set of keys, 
resembling those of a pianoforte, and cor- 
responding to the number of needles, 
were arranged on a frame or table. One 
pole of the battery being connected to 
the return or common wire, the other 
pole was joined to a plate of metal, or to 
a trough of mercury, extending beneath 
all the keys." On depressing any key, 
the wire belonging to it was brought into 
contact with this bar or trough, and the 
current would then flow along the con- 
ducting wire, around the multiplier-coil 
in the distant instrument, and then re- 
turn by the common wire to the battery. 
Thus the operation was maintained witli 
an ease never before experienced in tele- 
graphic communication ; for as the keys 
bore the same letters as the needles to 
which they were connected, the right key 
had only to be pressed downwards, and 
the letter was immediately indicated at 
the opposite end. 

In the next paper, the progress of 
electrical communication will be further 
traced, and an account given of Whet- 
stone and Cork's apparatus. F. S. 



DISCOVERT OP ANCIENT MINES. 

The valley of Mukatteb takes its name 
from the inscriptions carved upon the 
rocks ; and Dr. Wilson says : " When we 
had satisfied ourselves with the view of 
them, Mr. Smith, Dhanjibh&i, and I, 
proceeded to take a peep through our 
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telescopes at the high range of red granite 
mountains Ivine to the east. We were so 
much struck with their absolutely naked 
flanks,and with whatappeared to be numer- 
ous dark metallic veins, or basaltic dykes, 
running up to their summits like a series 
of bars or ribs, that we resolved to visit 
them. At the risk of exciting the alarm 
of our friends, who had gone on before 
us, and were ignorant of our determina- 
tion, we left the usual track through the 
valley, ordering our camel-men not to 
wait for us, but to overtake their com- 
panions. The mountains appeared to us, 
at starting, to be quite near ; but they 
seemed to recede as we advanced upon 
them ; and we spent fully two hours be- 
fore we could reach them. We had no 
idea of the extent of the exertion which 
"we should thus be compelled to make ; 
but we felt that we were richly rewarded 
for our enterprise. On a hill in front of 
them, which we had to surmount before 
we could get to their base, we were sur- 
prised to see immense quantities of debris 
and slag, with fragments of stone mor- 
tars and furnaces, which, we doubted 
not, had been used in the remotest an- 
tiquity for the pounding and smelting of 
ore. When we actually reached the 
mountains, we found that they had been 
peeled and excavated to a great extent 
where the veins and dykes had occurred ; 
and that only their coarser contents had 
in some places been spared. Numerous 
grooves and channels seemed to be cut 
in the extraction of the ore, from the very 
top to the bottom of the mountains, even 
where they were most perpendicular; and 
the mountains are completely spoiled and 
stripped of their treasures. How they 
were wrought — whether by the aid of 
scafiPoldings reaching from the bottom, or 
by supports let down from above by ropes 
or chams — it is impossible to say. Great 
must have been the exposure and the 
waste of human life in the working of 
them. We looked upon them with much 
interest; and we could account for the 
fact that they have hitherto escaped the 
_ notice of travellers only by the circum- 
~ stance that they are out of the way, and 
that the wonderful inscriptions in the 
Wddi Mukatteb have naturally enough 
monopolised attention." 

Other mines in the neighbourhood have 
come under the observation of travellers ; 
but these, inasmuch as the excavations 
have been made, not by digging down 
into the roots of the mountains, but bv 
cutting away the precious ores which 



seamed their sides. It can scarcely be 
doubted that the author of the book of 
Job had them before him when he penned 
the following passage : — 

" Surely there is a yein for the sQver, 
And a place for gold where they flue it. 
Iron is taken out of the earth, 
And copper* is moulten out of the stone, 
He (man) setteth an end to darkness, 
And searcheth out all perfection : 
The stones of darkness, and the shadow of death 
The flood breaketh out from the inhabitant ; 
Even the waters forgotten of the foot : 
They are dried up, they are gone away firom men. 
As for the earth, out of it oometh bread: 
And under it is turned up as it were fire. 
The stones of it are the place of sapphires : 
And it hath dust of gold. 
There is a path which no fbwl knoweth, 
And which the vulture's eye hath not seen: 
The lion's whelps have not trodden it. 
Nor the fierce lion passed by it. 
He (man) putteth forth his hand upon the roek ; 
He overtumeth the mountains by the roots. 
He cutteth out rivers (channels) among the rocks ; 
And his eye seeth everv precious thing. 
He bindeth the fioods from ovexfiowing; 
And the thing that is hid bringeth he forth to 

light. 
But where shall wisdom be found f 
And where is the place of understanding t" 

The extreme antiquity of these work- 
ings, says the North Britith Eeview, 
seems to be proved by the singular monu- 
ments at Surabitel-Khademinthe neigh- 
bourhood, where hieroglyphics occur of 
Osirtasen, who is supposed to have been 
reigning when Joseph came into Egyp^ 
of Shopho or Cheops, the founder of the 
great pyramid, ana of another Pharaoh, 
whose name is also found in the same 
pyramid. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON ARTHUR'S SEAT. 

When a man on a cloudy day climbs 
a high hill in an interesting neighbour- 
hood, his sensations are somewhat sin- 
gular. He is, as it were, starving in the 
midst of plenty, and suffering thirst 
when surrounded with running streams. 
He knows that there is a great deal to be 
seen, though he cannot see it; and is 
sensible that there is much to be enjoyed, 
though he cannot enjoy it. By and by, 
however, the exercise of his patience ii 
rewarded, — for the cloudy atmosphere 
clears up, and hiU and vtdley, winding 
brook and village spire, become visible. 
He gazes ardently around, as the chaos 
assumes an appearance of order; and 
interest and delight, according to circum- 
stances, take possession of his heart. 

But though, at the present moment, 
I am pencilling down these passing 
• Not brass, as in our translation. 
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*'It was an oversight! it was an over- 
sight!" and walked away with my heart 
bnmful of kindly feelings towards every 
Scotchman, both in the Highlands and 
the Lowlands, from Oban to Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, and from the Pentland Frith 
to the Mull of Galway. 

After a while I may have something to 
say more at length about Scotland, but 
at present I am only an observer. I 
could not, however, go up to the top of 
Arthur's Seat, without bearing a hasty 
testimony to its commanding position, 
and thankfully acknowledging the grati- 
fication it has afforded me. 



THE HINDOO DWELLING. 

The service of a Hindoo meal is, says 
the Rev, W. Arthur, as primitive as can 
be. In Europe, we summon all nature 
and all art to wait upon us at dinner, and 
do us honour. The forest yields its rich 
woods; the mine its steel and silver, cop- 

Eer and tin ; the field its fine linen ; the 
ard flint appears in delicate and varie- 
gated porcelain ; the tusk of the elephant 
presents our cutlery in smooth and beau- 
tiful cases ; the sand of the sea comes in 
crystal goblets to moisten our lips. Then, 
how turner and joiner, weaver and miner, 
cutler and silversmith, potter and glass- 
worker, have shown their skill ! But 
hone of this elaboration is known in 
India. A good man just sits down upon 
the floor; a few leaves sown together 
contain his food ; and with his own 
fingers he conveys it to his mouth, as 
satisfactorily as if all Shefiield had been 
at his service. When the repast is over, 
the leaf-plate is thrown away, and an- 
other provided as the next meal is pre- 
paring. 

But the simplicity of a Hindoo meal is 
not more striking than its loneliness. In 
all the length and breadth of vast Hin- 
dostan, such a thing as a family-board 
is not known ! We look on that simple 
thing, a family-board, as an indifferent, 
almost an unavoidable, accident of family 
life; but go to India, and you see no 
such thin§. Let all the homes of that 
wide continent open to your eye to-day, 
and in every one you see a man sitting 
down alone, eating his food in silence ; 
his wife abjectly waiting upon him till 
he has done, then taking away the food, 
and silently eating in a separate apart- 
ment. You may then exclaim, "Is it 
possible that even my family- board, where 



affections circulate and jovs revive, is 
another of the boons for which I am in- 
debted to the gospel?" 

The furniture of a Hindoo home is not 
more inferior in comfort to that of an 
English one, than are its domestic rela- 
tions in joy. There the heart is ruled by 
another code than that which warms our 
hearths. Amongst all the unaccountable 
things said about India in Europe, per- 
haps, considering the character and op- 
portunities of sir Thomas Munro, the 
most unaccountable is that which he said 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1813, respecting the do- 
mestic character of the Hindoos: "A 
treatment of the female sex full of con- 
fidence, respect, and delicacy." What 
that most respectable man could mean 
by these words, I cannot even conjecture ; 
unless that, having lived in India from 
boyhood, he, in his laudable attachment 
to the natives — ^an attachment to which . 
they gave a merited return — ^had learned 
to appreciate the Hindoo treatment of 
females, not by the just standard of 
Christianity, which he had seen in prac- 
tice in Scotland when a boy, but by the 
detestable oppression of Mohammedan- 
ism, which had been under his notice 
during all his active life. The Hindoo 
woman is not, like her more unhappy 
Mohammedan neighbour, doomed to per- 
petual prison: she has the privilege of 
other animals, of seeing the sky, and 
breathing the free air. On this, there- 
fore, may she congratulate herself; but 
in view of the rights given her of God 
she has much ground to complain. Her 
husband is taught in the popular " Pun- 
chatuntara," that one essential quality 
of a great man is severity to women. 
Wickedness, deceit, impurity, and base- 
ness, are pronounced inseparable from 
her nature I " Let the wite," says the 
" Skanda Purina," quoted by Dr. Wilson, 
" who wishes to peribrm sacred ablution, 
wash the feet of her lord, and drink the 
water ; for a husband is to a wife greater 
than Shankara or Vishtnu. The husband 
is her god, and guru, and religion, and 
its services; wherefore, abandoning every- 
thing else, she ought chiefly to worship 
her husband." From the "Padma Pu- 
rina," Dubois cites the following, and 
similar passages :—<« Let him (the hus- 
band) be choleric and dissipated, irregu- 
lar, a drunkard, a gambler, a debauchee ; 
suppose him reckless of domestic affairs, 
—even agitated like a demon; let him 
live in the world destitute of honour ; let 
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him be deaf or blind; his crimes and 
his infirmities may weigh him down ; but 
never shall his wife regard him but as 
her god. . . In every stage of life a 
woman is created to obey. At first she 
yields obedience to her father and mother. 
When married, she submits to her hus- 
band, and her father and mother-in-law. 
In old age she must be ruled by her 
children. . . When in the presence 
of her husband, a woman must not look 
on one side or the other. She must keep 
her eyes on her master, to be ready to 
receive his commands. . . Her hus- 
band may sometimes be in a passion ; he 
may threaten her ; he may use imperious 
language; nay, he may unjustly beat 
her ; — but under no circumstances shall 
she make any return but meek and sooth- 
ing words." These startling extracts 
show the principles inculcated upon Hin- 
doo husbands by their most venerable 
authorities ; but one would suppose that, 
by their revolting nature, they would 
prove their own antidote. I often ques- 
tioned men on this subject ; and, amongst 
those who were unaware of the way in 
which Christians feel, I invariably found 
a perfect concurrence in the abominable 
sentiments of the Shasters. A respectable 
man said, in reply to such interrogations, 
" The most fatal error one can commit is 
to treat his wife affectionately. From 
the day he exhibits tenderness towards 
her, his independence and his peace are 
gone. She will dread him no longer; 
all the vices of her nature will break 
forth ; his home is no more his own ; and 
he must bear her tongue and her temper 
all his days. If," added he — and I shall 
never forget the words — "if you bear 
affection to a parent, a brother, a child, 
or even a servant, you may display it ; 
but if you love your wife you must never 
allow her to suspect it; or farewell to 
peace 1 " 

This calamitous sentiment could never 
be carried into practice where marriage 
is a voluntary contract between persons 
of mature age. But in India the bride 
is probably not older than five or seven : 
she may be as young as three. She most 
likely has never seen her lord before the 
wedding-day, and possibly may see him 
no more for years. Affection, on the 
one part or the other, has no place in 
originating the union ; and that it should 
arise out of it, at least on the part of the 
husband, to any tender extent, he is 
taught to regard as weak and unseemly. 
1^0 wonder Dubois should say, " During 



the long period of my observance of 
them and tneir habits, I am not sure that 
I saw two Hindoo marriages that closely 
united the hearts by a true and inviolable 
attachment." 

A familv of cold hearts and chill in- 
tercourse IS always an unwelcome scene. 
But how sad is it to review the homes of 
an entire continent, and see that, as they 
pass by, not one exhibits a board gar- 
nished with its happy circle ; to see every 
man, like an irrational animal, eating 
silent and lonely; no daughter by his 
side, no wife before his eye ; to see every 
wife humbly attending, at the beck of 
her lord, his neglected slave ! So it is 
in India. Perhaps only a week ago that 
couple became united for life : no matter, 
this great gulf lies between them. Per- 
haps they have spent half a century in 
union: no matter, the ice that parts 
them may not yield, either before the 
ardour of youth or the mellowness of age. 
" What woman would think of eating till 
her lord has had his fill ?" asks the au- 
thor of the "Padma Pur&na;" and the 
same Authority graciously says : " When 
he (the husband) goes abroad, if he bids 
her go with him, she shall follow." And 
follow she does ; but accompany, never. 
The woman who would dare to walk side 
by side with her lord, would be thought 
as much out of her place as a fishwoman 
at a royal drawing-room ; and the man 
who would allow his wife to take his arm, 
would be universally scouted as a weak- 
ling. No, no ; she must " follow," and 
that at a respectful distance. The same 
vehicle on wnich the dignified person of 
her master is borne, is forbidden to her, 
except in the case of a very long journey, 
when necessity steps in to humble pride. 



" USE THE WORLD AS NOT ABUSING IT." 

It is quite right for a believer to use 
the things of this world, and to rejoice in 
them. None has such a right as the 
believer has to rejoice and be happy. He 
has a right to use the bodily comforts of 
this world — to eat his meat " with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart, praising 
God." He has a right to all the joys 
of home, and kindred, and friendship. 
It is highly proper that he should enjoy 
these things. He has a right to all the 
pure pleasures of mind, of intellect, and 
imagination ; for God has given him all 
things richly to enjoy. Still, he should 
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" rejoice as though lie rejoiced not, and 
use this world as not abusing it;" for 
" the time is short." In a little while 
you will be at your Father's table above, 
drinking the wine new with Christ. Tou 
will meet with all yotir brothers and sisters 
in Christ — you will have pure joy in God 
through ceaseless ages. Do not be much 
taken with the joys that are here. I have 
noticed children, when they were going 
out to a feast, they would eat but sparingly, 
that ihey might have a keener appetite 
for the coming dainties ; so, dear friends, 
you are going to a feast above, do not 
dull your appetite with earthly joys — sit 
loosely to them all — look upon them all 
as fading. As you walk through a flower- 
garden, you never think of lying down, 
to make your home among its roses ; so 
nass through the garden of this world's 
best joys. Smell the flowers in passing, but 
do not tarry. Jesus calls you to his ban- 
queting-house — there you will feed upon 
the lilies on the mountains of spices. 
Oh ! it ill becomes a child of God to be 
fond of, an earthly banquet, when you are 
looking to sitting down so soon with 
Jesus; it ill becomes you to be much 
taken up with driess and show, when you 
are so soon to see the jface that was 
crowned with tliorns. Brethren, if you 
are ever so niuch taken up with any 
enjoyment, that it takes away your love 
for prayer or for your Bible, or that it 
would frighten you to hear the cry, 
" The Bridegroom cbmeth ;" and you 
would say, Is he come already ? then yoii 
are abusine; this world. Oh! sit loose 
to ttiis world's joy : " The time is short.'* 
— ArCheyne, 
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To establish our own experience as the 
standard by which to judge that of others, 
is most destiructive to the health df our 
own souls, as well as derogatory and 
calumnious of the work of grace in our 
iellow- creatures. We have no right to 
conclude that they over-state the case, 
merely because we have not felt the same. 
it is no objection that they would not use 
that language at other times. They might 
not. But it does not, thereibre, iToUow, 
that their lowest apprehension of them- 
selves was incorrect or exaggerated. So 
far from this, truth compels us to assert 
that the strongest expressions . of self- 
abhorrence and debasement which anjr 
fallen mortal has ever uttered, are far 
short of the reality. God's eye discerns, 



and God's purity abhon, in our sb- 
tainted nature, far more than any mere 
man has ever yet discovered. Th^ human 
intellect can neither scan th6 height of 
God-head glory, noi* fathom the depth of 
human emptiness and pollution. The 
God-man had both before his eye at bub 
glance. In full contrast he beheld them. 
And if sin, when merely imputed, could 
bring his holy and unsullied human soul 
to such a depth of depressioil and such an 
extremity of anguish, how much niore 
would inherent sin bring each of us, were 
we only capable of regarding It with cor- 
rect; that is, sanctified apprehension ? 
But it is impossible. A full view of sin. 
as it appears before the perfect God, could 
not be borne by mortals. And those of 
our race who have most clearly discerned 
it in themselves, who have most bitterly 
bewailed their condition, and who have 
employed the strongest expressions of 
self-abhorrence, have only advanced a 
little beyond their fellows, but have never 
wholly learned the awful reality, and, 
consequently, cannot have over-stated it. 
None but a perfectly holy being can take 
a full and perfect view of siii. Those 
who once were pure, as the angels that 
sinned, know from what a height they 
have fallen, but it is impossible, with their 
evil nature, that they can form a just esti- 
mate of their present condition. Much 
less can we of ours. — Stevenson. 



DIVINE PROVISION AGAINST THE 
CALAMITIES OF THE HUMAN FRAME. 

When, after a fracture, the bone of thie 
limb is set, the ends may overlap, and 
thus the limb be shortened. What then 
shall become of the muscles which had 
been of a length to fit the former size of 
the bone? Those muscles immediately 
begin to shorten, much beyond th6ir ori- 
ginal natural contraction, and they ac- 
quire a power of fuirther contraction, to 
suit the altered length of the bone. It is 
as if when any accident happening to 
one part of a steam-engine, whereby it 
had changed its dimensions, the neigh- 
bouring parts, wholly unaffected by the 
accident, weire of themselves to change 
their dimensions or their position, so that 
their action should so he varied, and 
varied exactly to suit the alteration in 
the part affected, thus continuing; the 
movement of the inachine, but in differ- 
ent adjustment, and all without any inter- 
ference of the engmeer.'^JBrougham, 
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Frost Fair on the Thames. 
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PROST FAIRS ON THE THAMES. 
One of the earliest instances in which 
the river Thames was frozen over, was 
in the reign of William Rufus, ahout the 
year 1092, when, Roger of Hovedon 
states, the streams were so far frozen 
that two hundred carriages and horse- 
men passed over. At the thaw, many 
bridges of wood and stone were borne 
away, and water-mills severely injured, 
by the force of the accumulated water. 
At that] time, however, a far less intense 
cold would be required, as the river was 
then of greatly increased width, spreading 
over the country on either side, fre- 
quently for considerable distances; and 
as the strength of the current would by 
these means be greatly reduced, the 
water would readily freeze. At the present 
time, the strength of the stream, as it 
rolls along, would offer great difficulties 
to the cohesion of the particles of ice 
which is essential to the formation of 
masses. Under these circumstances parts 
of the river might be frozen over with as 
little difficulty as if it were merely a 
pond; and it is very probable that, at 
every severe frost, large tracts of water 
were thus solidified. Fitzstephen thus 
describes the sports of the people, in his 
account of London, when the Thames 
was frozen :— " When that vast lake which 
waters the city from the north, is hard 



frozen, the youth in great numbers go to 
divert themselves on the ice. Some take 
a small run, for an increment of velocity, 
place their feet at a proper distance, and 
are carried sliding sideways a great way : 
others will make a large cake of ice, and 
seating one of their companions upon it, 
take hold of each other's hands, and 
draw him along; when it sometimes 
happens that, moving so swiftly on so 
slippery a plane, they all fall headlong. 
Otners there are who are still more ex- 
pert in these amusements on the ice: 
they place certain bones, the leg-bones of 
some animal, under the soles of their 
feet, by tying them round their ankles, 
and then taking a staff shod with iron in 
their hands, they push themselves for* 
ward by striking it against the ice, and 
are carried along with a velocity equal 
to the flight of a bird, or a bolt discharged 
from a cross-bow. Sometimes two of 
them thus furnished agree to start oppo- 
site to one another, at a great distance : 
they meet, elevate their poles, attack 
and strike each other, when one or both 
of them fall, and not without some bodily 
hurt ; and even after their fall they will be 
carried a good distance from each other 
by the rapidity of the motion. Very 
often the leg or arm is broken. o&4he 
party that Sills, if he chance to light 
upon them," 
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During the winter of 1564-5, a very 
severe frost occurred ; and, according to 
Holinibad, on New-year's-day people 
were able to go << alongst the Thames on 
the iie," from London bridge to Weit- 
miniter* Some played at rootball, as if 
they were on dry ground ; and many of 
the court who were there shot at mark*, 
while the assemblage in the streets of 
the river generally was greater than in 
the city. Early In January, however, 
the thaw conunenced, and soon a great 
dfial uf tljtj ice was carried away ; the 
suddcnneai of the thaw producmg extpn- 
SIV13 Aood«f *' that bare downe bridge! 
and houfei, and drowned Jimnie people." 
Evelyn, in hit Dhty^ fliflU'ii ihtxt, In 
the yiar l6Ha, began ''one of the i^e- 
vereitfrt>t4s in England that bad happtjii^'d 
of many year*/' dqriiig which the Thftiiies 
W31 frozen uvet* BuiDe perjfon« haviog 
ventured on the Ict^ other* rjulckly fuf 
lowed, and soon arrangements were begun 
for the amusement of all who came to see 
the sight. The river was then frozen, as 
Maitland says, " to that degree, that 
another city, as it were, was erected 
thereon ; where, by the great niunber of 
streets and shops, with their rich furni- 
ture, it represented a great fair, with a 
variety of carriages, and diversions of all 
sorts; and near Whitehall a whole ox 
was roasted on the ice." On part of 
the streets were pursued the various 
sports of the fairs ; while, where there 
was more room, were extensive circles of 
spectators, surrounding a bull-bait, or 
the rapid evolution of a whirling car, 
drawn by several men by a long rope 
fastened to a stake fixed in the ice. 
Large boats, covered with tilts, capable 
of containing a number of passengers, 
and decorated with sails and streamers, 
were also used as sledges, some being 
drawn by watermen in want of their 
usual employment, and others by horses. 
In " a poem," printed on the ice in 
this frost, is the following passage, re- 
lating to the printers who established 
booths on the ice for "the people and 
ladies, who took a fancy to have their 
names printed, and the day and year set 
4own : — " 

" To the print-house go, 
Where men the art of printing soon do know ; 
Whexe, for a 'teaser/ you may have your name 
Printed, hereafter for to show the same ; 
And sure, in former ages, ne'er was foimd 
A press to print, where men so oft were drown'd.** 

On this occasion Charles ii., his queen, 
and other members of the royal family 
and court, visited the scenes of diversion, 



and had their names printed, in accord- 
ance with the custom which prevailed 
among all those who bad the required 
fee. One of the paptn on which the 
royal visitors had their namea printed is 
stiU extant ; and among the collectors of 
the curious it is appreciated as av4ual>le 
rarity. 

The principal scena of this ** blank et- 
fttir," as it was called, w^s c^posite the 
Temple-stairs; for few or nona of the 
festivities approached very near the city. 
Much of the information in reference to 
tbe event is transmitted to us by the 
assistanca of rude but sufficienlly accu- 
rate drawings. 

In the Deotmbar of 1739, another 
••vere frost beffan, and masfies of ice 
4oated in all du-eotions down the river, 
till, towards tha and of January, they 
became fixed, vepriianting a snowy field, 
everywhere rising in maiMi of bills of 
ice and snow. Sevprai artists made 
sketches of this scene, which well illus- 
strate the events which occurred: tents 
and printing-presses were erected, and a 
complete frost fair was again held on the 
river, over which multitudes walked, 
though some lost their lives by their 
rashness. 

Another frost occurred in the year 
1789; but having been warned by the 
inconveniences wnioh bad resulted from 
the stoppage of the navigation on pre- 
vious occasions, the mercnants adopted 
many important precautions. As soon 
as serious indications were presented 
that the river would be frozen over by 
a continuation of the severe weather, 
the East India ships were hastily sent 
down to Gravesend;- to wUch place, 
and even below it, large shoals of ice had 
floated, extending almost through the 
whole reach ; the navigation of boats was 
entirely stopped, and it was supposed 
that the river would soon be completely 
impassable from London-bridge to Wool- 
wich. Vast quantities of boiling water 
were poured every morning upon the 
bridge waterworks before the wheels 
could be set in motion ; and twenty-five 
horses were daily employed in removing 
the ice which surrounded them; whilst 
at Blackfriars the masses of floating ice 
were said to be eighteen feet in t&ck- 
ness, and were continually increasing, 
from the many cart-loads of snow con- 
stantly thrown over the balustrades. 
The various parts of the river presented 
different appearances, as the newspapers 
of the time inform lu ; in some toe but- 
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face was smooth for a mile or two, then 
rough and rocky, from the great quanti- 
ties of snow driven hy the wind, and 
frozen in large hodies. Towards Putney- 
bridge and upwards^ the scene oii the ice 
again became Tory animated, from the 
multitudes of people constantly passing 
and repasBin|^, and the various games 
constantly gomg on. 

The most stirring scenes took place on 
fAke breaking up of the ice ; and as soon 
as the cracking was heard, men, women, 
and children, beasts, booths, and shews, 
were all in motion, pouring towards the 
shore on both sides. liere the conflu- 
ence was so impetuous, that the water- 
men, who had formed toU-bars by clear- 
isg away the ice, not being able to further 
their object by staying, pulled up their 
boards and left ; so that those who could 
not jump sufficiently fiir, or were pushed 
onward by the people behind, were in 
great danger, and many were thrown 
into the water. 

Among many humorous inscriptions^ 
the following was placed on a building 
erected on the ice:-— "Thia booth to let 
The present possessiur of the premises is 
Mr. Prost. His affairs, however, not 
being' on a permanent footing, a dissolu- 
tion or bankruptcy may soon be ex- 
pected, and the final settlement of the 
whole entrusted to Mr. Thaw." 

The severest and most remarkable 
frost of late years eommenfced in Decem- 
ber, 1813, and is generally distinguished 
as <' The Great Frost of 1814." It was 
preceded by a dense fog, which ecca* 
sioned the greatest inconvenience to all 
classes. The prince r^ent himself, pro- 
oeeding towards Hatfield, on a visit to 
the marquis of Salisbury, was obliged to 
return to Carlton-honse, aft^ being 
absent several houra^ during which th« 
carriages had not reached beyond Kent- 
ish-town, and one of the outriders had 
been thrown into a ditch. Mr.Croker, 
secretary of the Admiralty, on a visit 
northward, waa compeUed, unsuoeess^ 
folly, to wander several hours, in ad- 
vancing not more than three or four 
bhUs, and was then under the necessity 
of returning. Meanwhile travelling be«- 
eaine increasingly perilous, and many 
serious accidents occurred. On the last 
day of the year the draaily of the fo^ in 
the metropolis was indeed alarming. 
Great attention and knowledge of the 
public streets was indispensable, in order 
to make any progress for the transaction 
«C bwinesi^ Torohea were vied inatoid 



of lamps, and'the haokney-coaohmtn waft 
frequently obliged to lead their horses, 
-^while the advance of all was exceed- 
ingly slow and dangerous. 

Alter the fo^s it snowed aUnost iuoea* 
santly, and ia uunenae quantities, during 
forty-eight hours, and thid after the 
ground was covered with ice, the result 
of nearly four weeks' continued froat 
During this long period, the wind blew 
almost continu^y from the north and 
north-east, rendering the cold intense. 
A short Ihaw succeeded, which, by tho 
accumulation of snow and water» ren- 
dered the roads all but impassable, and 
almost entirely stopping all kinds of busi- 
ness. Meanwhile great quantities of ice 
floated down the Thames; and as they 
could not pass away as quickly as they 
collected, the accumulation between Lon- 
don and Blackfriars bridges was im- 
mense, — while, on the return of the frost, 
the whole was speedily united into one 
great uneven mass. 

At the beginning of February the river 
presented a tolerably solid snrfisee in 
some parts; and the watermen having 
placed notieea at the end of the streets 
m the neighbourhood, announcing a safe 
footway over, great numbers were aU 
tracted ; and, in a short time, thousands 
were perambulathig the rugged plain, 
where a variety of amusements were pro- 
vided. Among the more curious sights 
was the roasting of a small sheep over li 
coal &re, placed in a large iron pan* The 
charge of viewing it was suqpence, and 
many availed themselves of the opperti»- 
nity of seeing it ; and there were also 
many willing purehasers of slicee of the 
meat, which was sold, when cooked, 
under the title of << Lapland Mutton." 
A great number of be^itha were also 
erected, ornamented in vurioua ways 
with flags and streamers; protiaions of 
all kinds were sold, and sights eagerly 
witnessed which, under lesa imsavkabhi 
circumstances, would have been oo»* 
sidered unworthy of notice. The novelty, 
too, of treading the roughly-fecmed paths 
ptaved with ashes, which led in all diree** 
tions, was an inducement of which many 
availed themselves; while the '^Cijfy- 
road," as a street of tents was caUed, 
waa a favoured spot. Towards the evea- 
ing of tiie 5th of February, indications 
began to appear of the breaking up of 
the ice; ram fell, the ioe cracked, and 
suddenly part of it began to float, to the 
consternation of the publicans, ty]»o- 
gwphent flhnpkeapers!, and wtors» with 
c 2 
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which it was burdened. Early on the 
following day the tide commenced flowing 
with great force at London bridge ; and, 
the thaw asaisting the efforts of the ordi- 
nary current, a booth which had been 
recently erected, was hurried along on 
the ice which served as its support 
There were nine men on it, but in their 
alarm they neglected the fire and candles, 
for it was not yet light, and these, com- 
municating with the covering, set it in 
a flame. They succeeded, however, in 
getting into a lighter which had broken 
from its moorings, but were dashed in it 
against Blackfriars bridge ; and they were 
then glad to escape to land, after so 
perilous a cruise. F. 



THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 

The point of crossing the Red Sea 
could not, we are persuaded, have been 
immediately to the south of Suez, simply 
because there is not there any such depth 
of water as to answer to the expressions 
used regarding the overthrow of the 
Egyptians. <* They sank as lead in the 
mighty waters : the depths covered them : 
they sank into the abysses as a stone." 
The shoals below Suez are, as Dr. Robin- 
son informs us, still left bare at an ebb 
tide. We have no patience for those who 
would seek some spot for the passage 
where an east wind would drive back the 
waters. On what hydrostatical principle 
do they suppose that any wind could pile 
up the waters as a wall on both sides of 
the way left dry for the Israelites ? But let 
us return to tne account of the stations. 
Etham was probably at the extremity 
of the gulf. From it they were told to 
turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth. 
One day*s journey from the neighbour- 
hood of Suez would bring them to the 
plain at the mouth of the Wady Tawarik, 
beyond which the mountains approach so 
near the sea, as to leave no road to the 
traveller. Here the breadth of the sea, 
according to the survey published by the 
East India Companv, is only six and a 
half geographical miles. 

Admitting that the column of the 
Israelites was two miles long, eight miles 
and a half would be the utmost distance 
any 4>f them would have to travel, and 
this distance they could accomplish in 
five hours. Nor does the Scripture nar- 
rative lead us to believe that they com- 
pleted it before dawn. The chariot- 
' wheeU of the Egyptians were taken off 



during the morning watch, to prevent 
them from overtaking the Israelites ; but 
it was only when the morning appeared 
that the sea returned to its place, and 
overwhelmed the host of Pharaoh. On 
the general question, some weight ought 
to be given to the fact, that the officers 
of the Indian navy, almost with one con- 
sent, have fixed upon this spot as the 
place of the crossing. Nor is tradition 
altogether silent The name of Wady el 
Tih, or " Valley of Wandering," does not 
rest on the authority of father Sicard, but 
was given to the track by which Dr. Wil- 
son travelled from the Nile by his Tawarah 
guides; and although the Israelites do 
not appear to have passed through this 
valley, the name may have been derived 
from their having encamped at its mouth. 
To this portion of it the name of Badiya 
was also given by the same guides, an ap- 
pellation which Shaw also notices. Wady 
Musa, or the valley of Moses, is the name 
which occurs on Moresby's chart, and 
which was received from natives of Suez. 
Jabel Atakah, too, the name given to the 
mountains between this valley and Suez, 
means " Mount of Deliverance," and may 
have originated in commemoration of the 
miracle. For a fuller discussion of this 
subject, we must refer our readers to our 
author's volumes ; and in case they should 
think that national prejudice has some- 
thing to do with the rejection of Dr. Ro- 
binson's hypothesis, we should follow Dr. 
Wilson's example in naming two of that 
author's own countrymen. Doctors Beard 
and Olin, who oppose the theory of the 
passage at Suez, and support that which 
points to the Wady Tawarik. 

From the " Wells of Moses," the point 
to which the Israelites would cross, to 
Hawarah, is a distance of thirty-three 
miles, according to Dr. Robinson, a good 
three days* journey for the Israelites. 
Here, then, we fix the station of Marah. 
Dr. Wilson was the first of his party to 
approach the fountain for a draught; but 
the Arabs interposed, exclaiming, " Mur- 
rah, murrah,"—" Bitter, bitter I" Pur- 
suing our journey, we arrive at Wady 
Ghurundel, which Dr. Robinson sup- 
poses to be Elim, intimating, howeve^r, 
that in this case the next stage of the 
Israelites must have been a long one. 
Dr. Wilson, therefore, has fixed upon 
Wady Waseit, a little farther south, 
where the fountains and palm trees seem 
equally well to meet the requirements of 
Scripture. In the course of the following 
day's journey, a rocky barrier prevents 
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further progress in a direct line, and the 
traveller must turn either to the right 
hand or to the left. Dr. Robinson had 
taken the latter route, while Dr. Wilson 
chose the former, and was thus enabled 
to furnish us with a most striking con- 
firmation of the Scripture narrative ; for 
the road soon led him to the shore of the 
Red Sea, and, by and by, to an extensive 
plain close upon its waters, called Wady 
«lMarkhah, or the "Valley of Ease;" 
and, unquestionably, the station where, 
after leaving Elim, the Israelites en- 
camped by the Red Sea. " No person," 
says Dr. Wilson, " but a writer well ac- 
quainted with the geography of these 
parts, would have brought the Israelites 
again to the Red Sea by a line of march 
so devious, but so necessary, on account 
of the mountains and wadies, as that we 
have this day pursued."— JVorf^ British 
Review. 



MARY'S SONO. 

One of the finest specimens of poetry 
in the Bible — and Bible poetry sur- 
passes in beauty every other kind of 
poetic composition — is found in the first 
chapter of St. Luke's Gospel. Mary, the 
mother of Jesus» breaks forth into raptu- 
rous gratitude to the God of Abraham. 
Regarding the honour which had been 
put upon her as the mother of the Sa- 
viour, she lays the treasures of a sanctified 
heart at the feet of the God of her fathers, 
and, thinking of her own worldly circum- 
stances, whilst "her spirit rejoiced in God 
her Saviour," she says, "He hath put 
down the mighty from their seats, and 
exalted them of low degree. He hath 
filled the hungry with good things, and 
the rich he hath sent empty away;" 
statements which remind us of Paul's 
declaration to the Corinthian disciples: 
" Ye see your calling, brethren, how that 
not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are called; 
but God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise ; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty ; 
and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, 
and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are: that no flesh 
should glory in his presence." 

It may be remarked, in general, that 
the Divine procedure with regard to men 
is regulated by established principles ; 
and that though the wnys of God are above 



our ways, yet the more we know of the ten- 
dencies of the human heart under certain 
circumstances, the more light will be 
shed on those moral phenomena which 
are constantly taking place in society, 
and passing before our eyes. Moral 
readers are apt to be startled by the 
declaration of Jesus, that " publicans and 
harlots go into the kingdom of God be- 
fore " others whose hearts are hostile to 
spiritual truth, but whose correct deport- 
ment has gained the applause of their 
fellow-men ; yet it is well known that 
mental misery, conscious unhappineas, 
has a humiliating tendency, and that, 
therefore, its subject is more likely to be 
won by the gracious ofiers of the gospel, 
than the proud man, who imagines tnat 
he carries in his own breast the passport 
to the approbation of God. It is true, 
God is a Sovereign, and does as he sees 
flt in the armies of heaven, and among 
the inhabitants of the earth, yet we are 
persuaded that " the good pleasure of his 
will" is regulated by unerring wisdom, and 
manifested according to principles which 
are always in harmony with the ofier of 
salvation to every creature under heaven. 
The last-quoted sentiment of Mary's song 
has suggested the investigation, briefly, m 
a few of those principles. It brings before 
us the image of a great multitude of 
human beings, divisible into two classes, 
the poor and the rich, standing in the 
presence of a great and liberal Monarch, 
who has treasures enough to enable him 
to show favours to them ail, but who 
treats them very difierently, loading the 
poor with blessinffs, but dismissing the 
rich empty-handed. Why is this ? 

It is not because God makes a distinc- 
tion between the rich and the poor as 
such. He does not test moral differences 
by worldly position. He does not favour 
the poor, because they are noor ; nor with- 
hold salvation from the rich, because they 
are the recipients of his providential 
bounty. The rich and the poor are alike 
his creatures, alike dependent, alike de- 
praved, alike guilty, alike condemned, 
alike they stand in need of salvation, and, 
without an interest m' Christ, alike they 
must perish. "The rich and the poor 
meet together, the Lord is the maker of 
them all;" and as he judges a man by 
the state of his hear^ the fact under 
notice does not find its solution in the 
simple difference effected by wealth. 

It is not because of inefiiciency in the 
gospel, 9r insincerity in its offers. There 
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*' JEaoQf hfor Mik, ABtQfh for aU, 

Enough for eyennore." 

"It 18 the power of God unto salration/to 
every one that hclieveth." It is preached 
to men without respect to worldly posi- 
tion or distinction of class ; and the proof 
of its adaptation to all, whether high or low, 
whether clothed with af&nence, or strug- 
gling with the piercing storms of penury, 
lies m this ftict ; for the Author of salva- 
tion, who is " not willing that any should 
perish," hath commanded his servants 
to preach the gospel to " every creature ;" 
and all who have received and helieved it 
with the heart, have felt its transforming 
power and rejoiced in its efficiency. 

It is not always true that the rich are 
sent empty away. It is not a uniform 
rule — ^far from it ; many rich men have 
laid their treasures at the feet of Jesus ; 
some Bohles have had the patent of their 
Bohility honoured hv the grace of God ; 
and royalty itself nas sometimes heen 
hlessed hy being made subject to the 
King of kings. It is, however, a matter 
of common occurrence and frequent ob- 
servation, that the rich are sent empty 
away. David, Paul, and James ob- 
served it. The great majority of those 
who heartily prize the gospel and truly 
love the Saviour are poor, so far as 
the gold that perisheth is concerned; 
this, indeed, of itself proves nothing, 
where a religion intended to be diffused 
through the whole earth is concerned, 
forasmuch as the majorit}' of men are 
poor; but, taken into connexion with 
other facts, it points attention to sources 
of rejoicing, of which no good man should 
ever lose sight 

There is, for example, the genius of the 
gospel. "Without money and without 
price " its ample stores are provided ; — 
not by corruptible things, as silver and 
gold, are we redeemed, but by the pre- 
cious blood of Christ. The treasures of 
earth are insufficient to redeem a soul. 
The ransom-price is unknown among the 
currencies of time. It must be such as 
God values. But the glories of kingdoms 
are nothing here, they are accounted as 
vanity; they make no weight in the 
balance when the objects of redemption 
are immortal souls. Christ was rich in 
all the treasures of creation, but he made 
himself poor, and then "gave himself 
for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God 
for a sweet- smemng savour." Now these 
glorious tidings are " made known to the 
nations for the obedience of faith;" this 
" gospel is preached to the poor ;" its pro- 



▼isiMif , amp]« a«d dnrabk, are spead 
before them ; its invitations, free ana full, 
are addressed to men, not as the habits 
of society, or the gifts of Providence have 
ekuafied them, but to men as at onee 
sinful and perishing, accountable and 
immortaL In this respeet the genius of 
the gospel difiors from that of any other 
system known to men. It consults men's 
necessities; other systems consult their 
possessions. It appeals to their wants ; 
other systems appeal to their means. It 
calls upon the wretched to behold "a 
door opened in heaven," through whieh 
they may have " an abundant entrance " 
through the merits of Christ's atonement ; 
but the schools of philosophy and the 
halls of learning open their gates only to 
the golden passport. The spiritual trea- 
sures of the gospel are provided for the 
spiritual poverty of man, but the happi- 
ness conferred by other systems is depen* 
dent upon material wealth. 

The condescension of God is also illus- 
trated here. Surrounded by the greatest 
and purest intelligences of the upper 
world, he yet looks down from his lofty 
throne upon the human spirit that " hun- 
gers and thirsts after righteousness," and 
satisfies its spiritual cravings from the 
fulness which is in Christ, as the Media- 
tor of the New Covenant : — 

" He bids his awful chariot roll 
Far downward from the skies, 
To Tisit evwy humble soul 
With pleasure in his eyes.*' 

Of all the passions that characterize the 
fallen mind, there is none more power- 
fViUy antagonistic to the purposes of the 
gospel than moral pride. The self-inflat- 
ing opinion of superior worth rises in 
direct hostility to that gracious system 
which humbles that it may exalt, and 
brings down the lofty looks of man that 
it may put him in possession of the ele- 
ments (A true dignity, and make him a 
" partaker of the Divine nature." Now 
the conduct of the Most High in passing 
by the self-glorying, and lifting up the 
self-condemned, is perfectly analogous to 
his precepts. He commands the cultiva- 
tion of humility on the part of the crea- 
ture, and " he humbles himself to be- 
hold " compassionately the humble and 
the lowly. He describes the mental state 
most favourable to the reception of his 
blessing : — " To this man will I look, 
even to him that is poor and of a con- 
trite spirit, and that trembleth at my 
word;" and he illustrates by his own 
example the condescension which is im- 
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j^Hed hi HhU sectlcfh of fb« vitgin'0 song ! 
" Thus saith the high and lofty One, that 
inhabiteth etertiity, Whdw name is Holy ; 
I dwell in the hlffh and holy place, with 
hitn alto that is of a contrite and hnmble 
spirit, to revite the spirit of the humble, 
and to rerire the heart of the contrite 
otjes." This atialo^y Is suggestive of 
profitable thoughts, but oA they come not 
fairly within the scoffe of this paper, they 
must be omitted at present. Let it be 
snid, however, as a clue to them all, that 
our God and Saviour acts iii the moral 
World as he commands his disciples to 
act. He commands benevolence ; he Is 
love. He enjoins holiness ; he Is holy. 
He has rendered mutual forbearance a 
duty; he in long-suffering. These are 
specimens of what is meant by the ana- 
logy alluded to, and the Christian will 
find the key to the whole in the Injunc- 
tions, "Be ye holy, for I am holy;" and 
''Let the same mind be In you which 
was in Christ Jesus." "I have given 
you an example," are the memorable 
words of Jesus, and the Christian stature 
is attained, and the Christian character 
perfected, in exact proportion to the 
fidelity with which this example u fol- 
lowed. Whilst, theii) there !■ neither 
moral merit in poverty) nor moral dis- 
qualification In wealth, as sueh, it li un- 
wise to overlook the moral effect which 
tbeee states are respectively apt to pro^ 
duce. If riches engender pride, that will 
"send the rich man empty away." If 
poverty be deemed a meritorious circum- 
stance, that is but pride In another form, 
and the poor man will remain doubly 
foor ; but whilst God rebukes " the lofty 
looks of man," by gathering the majority 
of his Son's subjects ftts-^ "the poor 
among men," let it be remcinbered, that 
those only are " filled with good things " 
whose conscious wretchedness, poverty, 
and nakedness lead them to appreciate 
the wondrous grace of God in Christ 
Jesus, and to value highly the provisions 
of the gospel, as a system of mercy pro- 
vided for the spiritual wants of mined 
men. Faith, vigorous and persevering 
fikith, in the truthfulness of Scripture, 
in the boundless merits of Christ's atone- 
ment, and in the fidelity of God, will lead 
the suppliant to the " banqueting-house," 
and Jehovah's "banner"^ over all hfs 
guests will be "love." Then each will 
|o away singing Mary's song : " He hath 
nlled the hungry with good things ; and 
the rich he hath sent empty away." 

W. L. 



PECULIAR SOUNDS OP ANIMAI8. 

** We can tmlf ^reetre th« Uatgwne of beiittf by 
attending to the particular crie» they make, and to 
the influence which these cries have upon the 
teeling and actions of theif aseoctatea. Bnitet, I17 
tttternig eertain soandai an enabled to ootnmuni- 
cate their feelings to every individual of the same 
species/ — Smxllib. 

The language, or the peculiar sounds 
made by beasts, birds, and even insects, 
eicpressive of their wants, fears, anger, or 
desires, say* Mr. Jesse, are tery diitittet 
from each other, and to those who l^ve 
paid attention to tbem, are very interest- 
ing. A eommon coek and the pheasant 
have notes of exultation or defiance; 
others, of fear, or waming ; and a third, 
of complacency or gallantry, when the 
hens are called to partake of food. The 
swallow utters its note of love in the 
pairing seaeon, screams at seeing an 
enemy, and greets its young with a tone 
of affection extremely pleasing. The 
goose hisses when angry, eacklee when 
happy, and has a note of alarmc The 
duck also expresses its difih'ent feelings 
by sounds. These may all be ooUed 
domestic birds. Others which coneeal 
their nests carefully, feed their young, 
not only silen%, but with eonsldevAble 
stedth, fearful that their retreat ihoiild 
be discovered and invaded. When, how* 
ever, the young have left their nests, and 
can fly from danger, the food is brought 
to them, and received with notes of 
pleasure and gratification. I have often 
watched young fly-catchers, soon after 
they have quitted their nest, perched on 
the top of a gate, or on the dead branch 
of a tree, attended by the parent birds, 
who merrily dart after flies and small 
moths, and feed their brood with them. 
These receive it with all the little blan- 
dishnnents of love, quivering their wings, 
and exhibitiftg evident marks of satisfac- 
tion. The old birds utter ''an inward 
wailing note," as Mr. White oalls it, whes 
their young are in danger. 

The blackbird screams when alarmed, 
sings when {^osed^ and has a peadiar 
note when suddenly sarptised. A gentle*' 
man at Qrantham has a blackbird whteh 
frequents his orchard, and which crows 
and chuckles as fowls do. It was bred 
in a nest in a bush close to his hen- 
house. Starlings, which are restless, so- 
ciable birds, have notes which resemble 
those of song-birds ; but they are difilcult 
to hear. They are low and plaintive. 
At other times they utter a note like a 
Sitdden snap ; and when they congregate 
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in the evening tbey chatter with satisfac- 
tion, or sometimes use an elongated note, 
especially in the breeding season. I have 
been assured, that so thickly do these 
birds assemble at their roosting places in 
some localities, that more than a thou- 
sand have been killed by firing shots into 
the bushes, or low trees, on one night 
only. 

£ut the most extraordinary bird I ever 
met with was my favourite magpie. He 
expressed his anger, wants, pleasure, and 
gratitude in the most marked and distinct 
manner. When he saw one or two fa- 
vourites, he would make a noise resem- 
bling a kiss, and shew his delight in a way 
not to be misunderstood. When angry, 
he was vociferous, and scolded at the 
sight of any one he disliked. His laugh 
was so hearty, joyous, and natural, that 
no one who heard it could help joining in 
it, and he talked quite as distinctly as 
any human being. Poor bird ! like most 
favourites, he came to an untimely end, 
and we missed him as we should have 
done one of the inmates of the family. 

The call of the partridge when sepa- 
rated from its associates is very peculiar ; 
but when the retreat of its young is in- 
vaded, its cries are piercing, or rather a 
sort of scream. When they have been 
scattered by a sportsman— 

" The mother's call 
Is heard repeated oft, a plaintive note ! 
Mournful she gathers in her brood, dispersed 
By savage sport, and o'er the remnant spreads 
Fondly her 'wings." 

But the language of the dog is, per- 
haps, the most expressive of any animal, 
•dad to this he adds the language of the 
eyes. Much of this is acquired, no doubt, 
by associating with man, from whom he 
learns to obey signals, and certain words 
of command. He modulates his tones 
according to circumstances, whether of 
anger, pleasure, grief, or warning, howls 
on hearing discordant sounds, whines for 
admission when shut out of a room or 
house, and looks with the fondest love 
and affection at his master. He shows 
his gratitude in a way not to be mistaken, 
and nothing can shake his fidelity and 
attachment. A kennel might have been 
seen at Brussels, placed in a particular 
situation for a dog, which could never be 
induced to quit the spot where his mas- 
ter had been murdered. There are also 
instances on record of dogs frequenting 
the doors of prisons, to which their mas- 
ters bad been committed, and waiting 



patiently from day to day in ezpeetation 
of their release. 

The cat has several different and sig- 
nificant tones, most of them harsh and 
unpleasing. It shows attachment by pur- 
ring and gentle mewingi, and its fondness 
for those who have been kind to it is 
sometimes very great A cat is said to 
have descended a chimney in order to 
get at her imprisoned master. 

Elephants, horses, cows, pigs, and in- 
deed almost all quadrupeds have different 
tones in which they express their several 
wants and feelings. It would be endless 
to particularize the whole of them, but I 
may mention the sheep. It has been 
asserted, that, in a large flock of these ani- 
mals, the tones of each are so distinct, 
that the lambs readily recognise the voice 
of their respective mothers. When they 
have been separated, even for a short 
time only, thev evince the greatest joy 
at meeting agam. 



THE GROUP OF OAK-TREES. 

" Under an oak 
Whose boughs were moss'd trith age, 
And high top bald with hoar antiquity." 

** There, too, should be 
The frequent chequer of a youngling tree, 
That, with a score of light green brethren, shoots 
From the quaint mossiness of i^ed roots, 
Round which is heard a spring-head of clear 
waters." 

Thet are but litUe acquainted with the 
variety and beauty of nature, who have 
not made themselves familiar with the 
different forms of the trees. The tall and 
goodly trees, how distinct is the character 
which each presents ! The painter who 
shall not give the form of an individual 
leaf, in all the mass of foliage which, 
adorns his picture of woodland scenery, 
™ay yet, if he be a true delineator of 
nature, seize upon their general features 
with such accuracy, as that they who 
looked on the canvass would at once de- 
tect the oak from the beeches or maples, 
or birchen trees, which thronged about it. 
Even in winter their outlines are no less 
characteristic. The old oak, with its 
giant gnarled arms, flinging themselves 
into wild array ; and the beech, with its 
gray, smooth rind and beautifully formed 
boughs ; and the elm, with rugged trunk, 
clad with tufts of delicate branchlets, 
almost to its base ; and the birch, with a 
light pencilled bark, and long slender in- 
numerable twigs, quivering at every 
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breeze, and bending and ririhg most grace- 
fully as the winds rise or fail. All these 
have distinctness, and great beauty too, 
in their unclothed forms. Each is a pic- 
ture in itself. But the lime, with its stiff 
boughs, and the spiry poplar, and the pear 
tree with its short thick twigs, and the 
rugged apple>tree, and the horse chestnut, 
and the chequered maple, and the hawthorn 
though distinct, are no. less picturesque 
in winter, and we look for their spnng 
verdure or blossoms ere we see their full 
beauty. I have sometimes thought that 
the musical winds, as they swept through 
the branches of the various trees, might, 
to a finely tuned ear, present something 
like a characteristic utterance of sound ; 
and that the breeze which rushed in 
among the boughs of the lofty oak, might 
elicit melodies distinct from those which 
came forth from the wind-swept birch, or 
waving willow. It is easy to discover this 
distinctness in the sounds which arise 
from some other of the objects of nature; 
for the breeze which wakes into motion 
the long grass of the midsummer pasture, 
or the ripened grain of the com field, is 
very distinct in its tone from that which 
is poured forth, as it gently stirs the 
leaves,— 

** Where the gay company of trees look down 
On the green fielde below." 



But whether this be so or not, those who 
have been accustomed to resort to one 
wooded spot in summer and in winter, 
must have remarked how varied were the 
tones emitted by the same trees, in the 
various seasons of the year. When I was 
a child, I was in the habit of going fre- 
quently to a group of large oak-trees, 
which grew near my home, that I might 
listen to the winds. Even on a soft sum- 
mer day, when, as I looked up, only the 
leaves on the topmost boughs seemed in 
motion, I could, by earnestly listening, 
discover a rustling among the foliage, as 
if these leaves struck lightly aeainst each 
other. Just such a sound as tue poet has 
described— 

'* The little noiseless noise aihong the leaves/' 

It was more like the gentle pattering 
sound of the rain-drops on their surface, 
than that of any other voice in nature, 
and as this was most frequently to be 
heard on bright sunshiny days, it became 
associated in my mind with feelings of 
pleasure, and seemed ever a tone of glad- 
ness, which bade my heart leap up with 
delight, for truly — 



** Our sools are lyres, which strangely ean retain 
The tones that trembled on their stricken chords." 

How beautiful, too, was the appearance of 
these trees on such a day, when the sun 
gilded their leaves, and all around was so 
brightr— 

" And of grasse was plenty dwelling, 
Deck't with pyde flowers sweetly smelling." 

Often, as I have gazed on this scene, I 
have thought of the powerful images of 
Scripture, '* then shall all the trees of the 
field rejoice before the Lord;" and, as I 
looked and listened, I seemed to enter 
into the feelings of the psalmist when he 
wrote that « fruitful trees and all cedars" 
were praising God, and declared that ** all 
the trees of the field shall clap the hand." 
But on other days these old oi^s 
poured forth other strains ; and when the 
winds were somewhat stronger, a low 
continuous murmuring was plainly heard. 
I used to say of them, that bv day 
or night their music never ceased. At 
such times I would stand and listen 
till a pensiveness stole over me, and tears 
would fill my eyes, for which I could not 
account I could afford then to indulce 
in pensive reveries. In very early youtn, 
ere real sorrow has been known, and 
while the eyes which gladden us are yet 
beaming upon us, a sorrowful strain of 
thought is a mental luxury; but when 
real grief has visited the heart, it dares 
not always luxuriate in such emotions as 
murmuring winds and twilight can in- 
spire. And, oh ! when the rough winds 
of spring blew among the budding boughs 
of the trees, and threatened to tear up 
their strong and woody roots ; or when 
the November gales brought down a 
shoal of withered leaves, how solemn and 
sublime were the tones chanted forth by 
the stormy wind, which made my whole 
frame tremble with emotion. Now and 
then, for a moment, it was as if a lyre 
poured forth its tones; and, again, it 
sounded like the loud pealing notes of 
some giant organ. But neither organ, 
nor harp, nor Ivre, nor any of the loveliest 
instruments wnich man's skilfiil hand has 
framed, can utter tones so lofty or so 
touching as those which God has bid to 
thunder or to whisper among the leafy 
trees :— - 

" 'Twere sweet to bear away, 
And keep the precious picture in my heart 
Of the sweet woods and waters, summer-drest, 
And angel-voiced, until I lay me down 
On the low pillow of my last repose." 

But, besides that the melodies of nature 
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have ntSlj great variety in tbeir tones, 
yet the same tones awaken various emo- 
tioat at different periods :-— 

" For aa the mind is pitch'd,the ear is pleased 
With melting tones or martial, grare or gay : 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touch'd within us, and the heart replies." 

In our gayer hoursi the sights and the 
tones to he seen and heard in the country 
Bring with them feelings of joy; in our 
sad ones they come with a healing sym- 
pathy. God, who knows how sorrow may 
wear the frame and how the spirit, sends 
not his rough wind in the day of his east 
wind, hut merciftilly tempers the storm. 
He can soothe, by hidding us trust his 
promises, by the sweet conviction that 
sorrow itself, if sanctified by the word of 
God, and to prayer shall be but as the dew 
of heaven to our hearts, to keep them from 
becoming hard and withered ; and by the 
promise of eternal rest. But often is the 
goodness of God manifest, in taking off 
the mind from its sorrowful strain; in 
helping it to forget Andjust as we pre- 
vent the young child from remembering 
the little sorrows which beset him, by 
calling his attention to some melodious 
song or pleasant sight, so the real lover 
of nature is oflen sent forth to roam 
among her solitudes, till his mind becomes 
soothed, and he drinks in with a subdued 
pleasure all the beauty and the harmony 
which this world has to offer, and returns 
better fitted to meet any trials which he 
may be destined to bear. An American 
poet well describes these influences of 
nature : — 

"When the ilia of lifa 
Had chafed my spirit, when the unsteady pulse 
Beat with strange flutterings, 1 wouldTwander forth 
And seek the woods. The sunshine on my path 
Was to me as a friend. The swelling hills, 
Or quiet dells retiring far between, 
With gentle inyitation to explore 
Their windings, were a calm society 
That talk'd with me, and soothed me. Then the 

chant 
Of hltds, and ohime of brooks, and soft caress 
Of the fresh sylvan air, made me forgvt 
The thoughts that broke my peace." 

I have often thought, as I looked on 
those magnificent oaks, of that passage of 
Scripture, — " For as the days of a tree 
are the days of my people, and mine elect 
shall long enjoy the work of their hands." 
No written record remained to tell at what 
period the young acorn sprang up into a 
sapling; but any one who looked at them 
knew, in a moment, that they were not of 
the present generation of mankind. They 
stood, like the old cathedral pile, as a 
monument of past days ; and like that. 



had given ehelter to the men of by-gone 
ages, and would probably shelter genera- 
tions yet to come. In strength and 
beauty they yet stood, for long indeed, 
compared with the days of the three 
score years and ten, are " the days of a 
tree." 

But though no living eye ever taw these 
trees lower in stature or smaller in girth 
than they now are, yet we well know bow 
by degrees they rose to be the monarchs 
of the neighbouring woodland. We know 
that the acorn lay m the dark damp earth 
till it burst its compact shell, and a blunt 
cone descended into the ground, and, 
piercing an inch or two, gradually elon- 
gated mto a slender thread, extending 
itself as the soil would allow. A number 
of minute points or indentations soon ap- 
peared on the surface, from which issued 
fibres, which, as they increased in length, 
divided themselves into innumerable 
ramifications, till they formed a set of un- 
derground branches, which corresponded 
with the growth which each summer 
added to the gradually green spreading 
boughs. And so, too, tne plant, while 
taking root downwards, was bearing fruit 
upwards; and the ascending stem, with 
the branches, and young buds, and leaves, 
and catkins, and acorns, all came in their 
turn, till a giant oak had beeone the re- 
sult of the little acorn, and those who 
beheld it in vigour might exclaim, " The 
trees of the Lord are lull of sap, and the 
earth is satisfied with the fruit of his 
works." 

This was the ordinary way in which 
the root progressed ; but we know not 
how, in its progress, it conformed itself 
to any incidental circumstances. It is 
wonderful to see how roots will do this. 
Sometimes they will wind quite round a 
stone, clinging olosely about it, while 
their forms become moulded by its shape. 
The roots of trees often present a con- 
figuration, on which may be distinctly 
traced the indentations made by the 
stones among which they lay embedded. 
The propensity which roots have to avoid 
the light, renders them very ctifferent in 
this respect, from the shoots or stems 
which extend themselves from plants 
above the surface of the earth. Thus 
Sir J. £. Smith observes, that if on plant- 
ing a cucumber a stone be placed in the 
way of its young shoots, these will de- 
scribe a circle round the stone without 
touching it, for these green stems are 
seeking light, and not shadow. Some 
roots, too, and those of slender but sturdy 
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:fibr«ft, baye been known to shoot them- 
selires through so hard a substance as a 
potato. In the " Life of Lord Haimes/' 
mention is made of a singular adaptation 
of the root to its circumstances. A plane 
tree grew among the ruins of an old 
monastery in Gal way, and fixed its roots 
on the top of a wall, built of stone and 
lime, and which was about ten feet high. 
At the time of this observation its che- 
quered stem had risen to the height of 
twenty feet, and was adorned With a broad 
mass of foliage. But how had so poor a 
soil given nutriment to the roots of so 
large a tree? for though the leaves im- 
bibe nourishment from air and moisture, 
yet all but very succulent plants depend 
mainly for food on the substances ex- 
tracted from the soil by their fibres. The 
seed of this plane tree was probably 
planted on the wall, either by the agency 
of the winds, or of the fowls of the air ; 
but as the young plant grew up, it de- 
manded more nutriment than was to be 
found in the small portion of earth which 
lay among the crevices of the stones. 
Many years ago, therefore, the tree threw 
out its roots in the open air, and these, 
obeying their natural instinct of seeking 
the earth, extended themselves down the 
sides of the walls. Several years passed, 
ere, by their gradual growth, they reached 
the soil ; and during this time they did 
not nourish the plant, but were nourished 
by it. At lenffth they reached the soil 
to which they had been tending, and fix- 
ing themselves into it, imparted a new 
vigour and Ufe to the tree. Between the 
top of the wall and the surface of the 
earth, the roots never threw out either 
branches or leaves, but had coalesced into 
a thick trunk, ten feet high, which had 
the peculiarity of being terminated, both 
at top and bottom, by roots. 

How beautiful is the variety of colour 
exhibited by the foliage of trees ! The 
pale blue green of the larch and Scotch 
nr, how dLSerent is it from the emerald 
tint of the oak, or the glossy green of the 
beech ! while the sober hues of the elm 
and the alder, and the deep dark green of 
the holly or ivy, form a striking contrast 
to the lighter ^reen of the ash or acacia. 
The ancientSy id planting their trees, had 
respect to their various odours, and 
grouped them so as to derive the greatest 
advantage from such as yielded sweet fra- 

5 ranee ; and the modern landscape-gar- 
ener usuallj^ consults both form and 
colour in their arrangement. But every 
individual tree, excepting the evergreens. 



exhibits difibrdnce of hues In Tttrimit 8eft<- 
sons, and in no tree more than in the oak 
is the beauty of these changes perceptible* 
Look at a vigorous oak tree when the 
tints of April are upon it, and when, as 
you stand beneath its branches, every leaf 
seems like a living emerald. In June its 
fulness of colour has increased, yet scarce- 
ly its beauty ; but in September, when 
limes Mid poplars and other trees seem 
sober tinted, and patched with yellow, the 
oak is only beginning to mellow into a 
glow of beauty. Late it is in leafing, but 
it keeps its varied hues of rich brown and 
golden, oilen on to the very winter. The 
yonng trees especially are slow to part 
with their leaves, and when the topmost 
boughs of the patriarchal oak are quite 
bare, still the augry winds have ^>ared a 
goodly mass of foliage, to gleam around 
the lower boughs of the majestic moss* 
clad trunk. Bernard Barton has some 
very poetical lines on this subject : — 

*' Its leaf, though late in spring, it shares 
The zephyr's gentle sigh, 
At late, and leng in autumn wean 
A deeperi richer dye. 

** Type of an honest EnglMh lieart, 
It opes not at a breath ; 
But having op«n'd, plays its part 
Until it sinks in deakfu 

" Not early won, by gleam of sun, 
Its beauties to unfold ; 
One of the last, in skies o'ereast, 
To lose its faithful hold." 

Nor is it possible to look on the oak 
tree without thinking of its uses. Its 
galls are used in dyeing, and the oak 
apples which we gather with such delight 
in childhood are often, by dyers, substi- 
tuted for these galls. While the leaves are 
used too, in some cases, for the same pur- 
pose. When England was green with 
many forests, the acorns which fell among 
them fed innumerable herds of swine; 
and in Hampshire, Northamptonshire, and 
other oak districts, these animals still find 
in them a nourishing food. The hark of 
the oak yields its astringent substance to 
the tanner, and is then passed over to the 
gardener, to aid him in procuring heat to 
his plants by its fermentation. The very 
saw-dust of the timber of the noble tree 
is useful, and is the principal indigenous 
vegetable substance employed in dyeing 
fustian. But what Englisnman ever looked 
up to the magnificent branches or mossy 
trunk of the oak, without remembering 
that the ships which constitute so much 
of Old England's wealth, owe to them its 
timbers ? The ship which proudly stems 
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the tide, m ibe carries out out mereban- 
diiet; or wbicb sails forth in pursuit of 
science, or urges her course of benevolence 
over the deep, as she goes to tell the lost 
and the benighted of the blessings of the 
gospel, and seems in Heaven's approving 
sight, 

" A sacred, glorious ark,** 

is built of Old England's oak. 

Sir John Evelyn might well appeal to 
his countrymen in the days of Charles, 
and urge them to plant oaks to replace 
those which were rapidly thinning, and 
thus supply the material for our naval and 
commercial vessels ; and his timely coun- 
sel has furnished the present generation 
with some of the timber trees wbicb else 
might have been scarce in our land. 

When we see how often the Scripture 
writers draw lofty thoughts and useftil 
lessons, not only from specific trees, as 
the oak, the cedar, and the vine, but from 
trees in general, we feel that we are not 
to gaze idly on the works of God, but to 
draw thence some food of thought, some 
theme of duty. Mrs. Sigourney, as she 
looked on the glorious arches of nature, 
responded to their teaching, when she 
said — 

" Here ye stand— 
Your moss-grown roots by hidden moisture fed, 
And on your towering head the dews that fall 
From God's right hand. I love your sacred lore, 
And to the silence you haye learn'd of Him, 
Bow down my spirit. Not a whispering leaf 
Uplifts itself to mar the holy pause 
Of meditation. 

" Methlnks an angel's wing 
Floats o'er your arch of verdure, glorious trees! 
Luring the soul above. Oh, ere we part— 
For soon T leave your blessed company. 
And seek the dusty paths of life again — 
Give me some gift, some token of your love, 
One heavenly thought, in heavenly silence bom, 
That I may nurse it till we meet again." 

How frequently David refers to a tree, 
" a tree planted by rivers of waters, 
which brought forth its fruit in its sea- 
son " in so congenial a soil ! Solomon, 
too, says that " desire when it cometh, is 
as a tree of life" to the long- expectant 
spirit; and compares the works of the 
righteous man to the fruits of such a tree 
— comparisons which would naturally 
occur to the mind of one who '' spake of 
trees," and knew them all so well. The 
patriarch Job gathered many of his com- 
parisons from the trees, and when he 
poured forth the deep lament of a sor- 
rowing heart, he says, '< He hath stripped 
me of my glory, and taken the crown 
from my head. He hath destroyed me 
on every side, and I am gone ; and mine 
hope hath he removed like a tree :*' and 



the riven trunk or bough siueffested the 
comparison, << Wickedness sbalToe broken 
as a tree.'* In the whole list of scripture 
figures, scarcely any one is more beauti- 
ful than that in which Job contrasts the 
tree with man's mortality : " For there is 
hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it 
will sprout again, and that the tender 
branch thereof will not cease. Though the 
root thereof wax old in the earth, and the 
stock thereof die in the ground; yet 
through the scent of water it will bud, 
and bring forth boughs like a plant. But 
man dieth, and wasteth away ; yea, man 
giveth up the ghost, and where is he ? " 
And who shall answer this solemn ques- 
tion ? The record of a man's life must 
determine it Where is he ? He is not 
the tree — the place that once knew him 
shall know him no more for ever, but he 
has not passed from the limits of exist- 
ence ; and the fallen tree shall, if he 
have brought forth fruits of righteousness, 
be a plant in the heavenly garden, of 
God's " right hand planting." 

** Be it ours to meditate, 
In thete calm shades, God's milder majesty, 
And to the beautifUl order of his works 
Learn to conform the order of our lives." 

A. P. 



• THE SOUL. 

There is but one thing in the created 
universe essentially great, or worthy of 
infinite greatness. Others are things of 
space and time. They are not the full 
conception of the Creator, but only pre- 

Earation for that which is. They are the 
idings of his power. It is not light, 
the first-born of his omnific word. It 
is not life, teeming in its countless 
structures and sensibilities. It is not 
harmony, floating from sphere to sphere. 
It. is not sun and planet, matter in any 
of its forms and conditions, whatever its 
immensity, or whatever its beauty : it is 
not to be found in the furniture of moun- 
tains, mines, or seas. It has not sign in 
height or depth. What is this mightiest 
production of boundless wisdom, power, 
and benignity ? It is Mind, intelligent, 
reflective, accountable, immortal mind! 
The Self-Existent " hath made us this 
soul!" 

Mind is the only medium for the Divine 
glory. This glory consists of certain 
manifestations which Jehovah gives of 
himself. He does skilfully, wonderfully, 
benevolently. He imprints on every side 
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his signatures and characteristics. They 
are inscribed on the firmament, they fill 
the earth. But all hitherto is unconscious 
and unreasoning. Until now there is 
nothing to observe and appreciate. There 
IS no power of intellectual sympathy. 
Matter does not investigate matter. 
World does not admire world. Star does 
not confess the loveliness of star. There 
is yet wanting a faculty which these do 
not include. Let this essence be created, 
and all the marks and proofs of this glory 
may be recognised. That which is 
taught, is learned. That which is revealed, 
is understood. That which is impressed, 
is received. The Creator is acknowledged 
and adored. The orbs of heaven, which 
always declared his glory and showed his 
handiwork, have now found an ear on 
which to choir, and an eye on which to 
gleam. The volumes of instruction, 
which could not peruse and meditate 
themselves, are now searched by that 
which best resembles their Author, by 
that which can interpret their meaning. 

Mind is the only capacity for divine 
enjoyment. Our Maker loves to commu- 
nicate of his happiness. He blesses his 
inferior portion of creatures with no mean 
measures of good. The insect riots 
through its blithesome hour. The birds 
sin? among the branches. In the great 
and wide sea leviathan was made to play. 
But these cannot share in any high and 
pure delight — in the love of truth, the 
complacency of excellence, the pursuit of 
holiness. Nothing in them can corre- 
spond to these qualities. God has, how- 
ever, made mind in his image. It con- 
tains a similar, though most unequal, 
susceptibility of blessedness. He can 
enable it to ** drink of the river of his 
pleasures." He can bid it '* enter into 
his joy." He condescends to appropriate 
it as his own true nature and description : 
« My soul! " " God is a Spirit : " that 
which is not, can have no fellowship with 
Him I 

Mind is the only subject of motive in 
the performance of the Divine will. Those 
worlds which roll in the concave of heaven, 
received a first and complex impulse, 
which gave them their revolutionary 
sweep and rotatory axis. Certain princi- 
ples perpetuate that impulse ; and those 
worlds obey it still. Atom cleaves to 
atom as they originally cohered. But in 
these larger or smaller works of creation 
there can be no moral disposition. They 
yield to neither love nor fear. They can 
only be passive to mechanical forces. 



Mind alone knows respect for authority, 
love of excellence, sense of gratitude, 
dread of retribution. It alone is moved 
by considerations of right and wrong, of 
good and evil. It alone entertains the 
ideas of duty and of obligation. 

Mind has a fearful power. It can sin. 
The stars of the sky might rush into 
wild eccentricity, the lion might lash itself 
into unknown fury, the serpent might 
spring with unprecedented treachery ; but 
who would charge them with sin ? There 
is, however, nothing incongruous, irre- 
concilable, in " the sin of the soul I " 

Mind has a tremendous susceptibility. 
It may suffer punishment It may be 
made conscious of infinite displeasure and 
opposition. It may be wrecked in all its 
highest interests and hopes. All things 
else fulfil their course. None fail. None 
are frustrated. But this, in its defeat and 
perversion, may draw down on itself an 
msupportable misery. It may be undone 
by its own undoing ! — Dr, Hamilton, 
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Bath is said to have been founded, 
and its first walls built, by the Romans, 
in the reign of Claudius, who called it 
Aqua Solis, and retained the place during 
three or four centuries. It is also stated 
to have been commenced by one of the 
earliest British kings, who, being ex- 
pelled while a prince from his father's 
court, accidentally cured himself of some 
loathsome disease, by washing in its 
waters. It seems likely, however, that, 
from a very early period, the elements of 
a town, or at least a village, existed here, 
and that its inhabitants were not ignorant 
of the virtues of its springs. It soon 
became the residence of the Roman go- 
vernors and emperors, who were most 
probably attracted by the mildness of the 
atmosphere, as well as by the rich and 
picturesque beauty of that amphitheatre 
of hills which surrounds and beautifies 
this valley of waters. 

The walls and gates, which remained 
till the eighteenth century, were built 
during the later Saxon period on the 
Roman foundation, and partly from the 
ruins of their temples, arches, and other 
buildings. Its first charter, making it a 
free borough, was granted by Richard i. 
It was made a Corporate city by a charter 
of 32nd of Elizabeth. This and the 
charters of 9th and 34th of George iiia 
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e xtendiog the limtta of its jnrisdictiony 
were the governing ones previously to 
the late municipal acts. The gross re- 
"venue of the corporation in 1832 (accord- 
ing to MKMlocb) amounted to 14,554/.^ 
chiefly derived from the rents and re- 
newals of their estates^ water rents, mar- 
ket dues, and profits of the baths. The 
thickness of its walls rendered it a strong 
fortification in the early part of its his- 
tory ; but since then it has never been a 
station of military importance. It was 
held for the king aft the outbreak of the 
civil wars, was taken and retaken, and 
ultimately ceded to the parliament in 
1645. 

<'The present city," says the same 
writer, " may almost be caUed a creation 
of the past and present centuries, for 
previously it was comprised in an area of 
about fifty acres, (on the limited plain 
amidst which the hot springs rise,) and 
surrounded by walls, in the form of an 
irregular pentagon, its suburbs consisting 
then of a few detached cottages ; so that 
the parishes now forming its most im- 
portant and populous portions had, at the 
close of the seventeenth century, scarcely 
an inhabitant ; whilst the three small ones 
within the walls (judging irom the church 
registers) could not have contained a 
fourth part of their present numbers." 

Its rapid advancement into beauty, 
extension, and celebrity, are attributable 
to Beau Nash, who for long years was 
the leader of fashion in this city. He was 
bom at Swansea, in 1674, and was edu- 
cated for the law, but preferred the army, 
the discipline of which, however, so dis- 
gusted him, that he subsequently took 
chambers in the Temple. Here he became 
the votary of pleasure, giving himself up 
entirely to all the frivmities of fashion- 
able life, and was chosen master of the 
pageant, with which it was customary to 
welcome the monarch when king Wil- 
liam visited the inns of court. On being 
ofl^red the honour of knighthood, he 
declined it, saying, "Please your ma- 
jesty, if you intend to make me a knight, 
I wish it m?iy be one of your poor knights 
of Windsor, and then I shall have a for- 
tune at least equal to support my title." 

In 1704 he was appointed master of 
the ceremonies in Bath, and immediately 
laid down rules for the regulation of its 
society. While enjoying his power and 
popularity he lived in a style of great 
splendour. His attire was extraordinary ; 
he wore a large white cocked hat, and 
his dress was covered with the mosfr 



costly lace. His travelling equipage warn 
a chariot drawn by six grey horses, and 
attended by a retinue of servants, some 
on foot, seme mounted ; while a band of 
music, composed of French hor^s and 
other instruments, announced his pro- 
gress through the streets. For mere 
than fifteen years he bore the title of 
king of Bath ; but neither his advancing: 
age nor his health would allow him, 
after this period, to continue such a 
career of folly and luxury ; for on his 
brow was gathering the frosts of age, 
the keepers of the gates began to trem- 
ble, his strength declined, and he died 
at the advanced age of eighty-eight, 
a comparatively poor, miserable, and al- 
most forsaken man. Thus pleasure always 
leaves its votaries. How different is it 
to the man who has grown old in the 
service of his God, and the promotion 
of the welfare of his fellow-men ! He 
comes to the grave as a '' shock of corn 
fully ripe,*' which is safely gathered in 
in its season. 

Bath, Uke all places which have reached 
their zenith, is no longer the fashionable 
resort it was once; others now attract 
those who once were loudest in its praise ; 
and these, in the coarse of time, will 
share the fate of their predecessor. It 
is thus in all we see, and in all that in, 
« One gen^ation passeth away, and an- 
other Cometh." Mutability is stamped 
upon all created things ; the first mo- 
ment of existence is also that of decay : — 

« Shrea aa xiTen to the ocean tend, 
$0 "aeath the hand of Time ajl objects bend.** 

Bath, however, is still highfyf esteemed 
aa a place of genteel residenee. Its 
increase has beeome proportionably slow; 
but it has some advantages, whii^ wiU 
doubtlese prove attractive for many years. 
The facilities it possesses for education, 
and the numerous agr^mena which it 
afibrds^ as well as the moderate prices of 
provision, cause many families to reside 
there whose finances would be very in- 
considerable in London. It is also favouar* 
ably situated for trade, the Avon being 
navigable to Bristol on one side, and the 
Avon and Kennet canal on the other, 
— a water eommunkatian being thus 
kept up with the metropolis and the 
intermediate places. The railroad, m&t%^ 
overj gives it great fMstitieSb 

For architectural elegance, and the 
beauty of its promenades, Bath is more 
especially celebrated. The arrangements 
of its streets «id t&txfui^ tli0 fineness of 
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the freestone of which the houses are 
mostly built, and their richly ornamented 
charactexi together with the great beauty 
of the gardens and villas, ^rm a paost 
interesting and imposing scene. The 
streets rise one above another, according 
to the gradual elevation of the hills. 
Amongst the most prominent places are : 
the Circus, in which the Doric, Jonic, 
and Corinthian orders are oomhinedj and 
from whence three handsome and spacious 
streets of the same character diverge; 
the North and South Parade, raised on 
arches, both commanding extensive views ; 
Kingston-square, and the new st^ets; 
and a fine £8^1anade formed along the 
river side, beneath the terraces last named. 
Queen-square is of the Corinthian order, 
^nd bas an obelisk in the centre. The 
Royal Crescent,formed with Ionic columns, 
rising from a rustic basement, and sur- 
mounted with a richly ornamented enta- 
blature, has a very fine e£fect. On the 
level plain, which extends on the north- 
east side, are three fine ranges of build- 
ings, and also the structures in the new 
town, on the river, are very striking, 
whiohf winding gracefully through it, 
adds greatly to the beauty of the city. It 
is spanned by two stone bridges, one of 
ancient, and the other of more modem 
construction. An iron bridge connects 
Bathwick and Walcot, and affords a direct 
access from the London-road to the best 
parts of the city; and another, which 
connects the North Parade with the Pul- 
teney-road. In addition to these, there 
are three suspension-bridges. 

The Thermal Springs, which originated 
the celebrity of Bath, rising in ^e midrt 
of the small plain, bounded on the east 
and the south by the Avon, have three 
distinct sources at a very inconsiderable 
distance from each other. The King's 
Bath is the prin(»pal onS) and is supplied 
by a spring, which rises south-west of the 
abbey. The Queen's Bath, which is close 
by, ia very much smaller; it is supplied 
from the same source; and there are 
aeveial othecs which are furnished from 
spcinga at a gieatev distance, though in 
tibe sune directioD. The Grand Pumpr 
room 11 aa object of great atteaction, and 
forms, ML the season^ a fashionable lounge, 
orjpWBMoada It haa an orchestra imd 
a fine statue of Nash, beside which, for- 
merly, were the busts of Newton and 
Pope. Beau Nash, thus being by fAr the 
most conspicuous, excited the wit of 
Chesterfield, which regaled itielf in the 
following epigram :— - 



" This statue, placed the boats t>etwflen, 
Adds to my satire strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are litUe seen, 
But FoUy at <uU length." 

There are also private baths belonging 
to the corporation, and others belonging 
to earl Manvers, called the Abbey Baths. 
The latter are frequented by the more 
wealthy inhabitants and visitors, and are 
provided with eY^y luxurious accommo- 
dation. The waters of these springs, 
when fresh drawn, are perfectly tran»* 
parent, devoid of all colour and odour. 
The various temperatures are 116®, 112®, 
117" Fahrenheit. Their properties have 
been found to be carbonic acid and ni- 
trogen gases, sulphate and muriate of 
soda, sulphate and carbonate of lime, and 
silicious earth, with a very small portion 
of oxide of iron. The effect of these 
waters, when received into the stomach, 
is that of a stimulant ; the pulse is con- 
siderably quickened, and the nervous 
system is greatly excited. Their efficacy 
has been especially experienced in cases 
of gout, obstructions of the gaU ducts^ 
chronic complaints, and disorders of the 
skin. The reservoirs by which their 
several springs are supplied with water 
are regularly discharged through several 
channels into the Avon. 

The public buildings of Bath are many 
—a few of the most important must now 
sufiice. Those devoted to religious pur- 
poses are the Abbey church, the latest 
specimen of the ecclesiastical Gothic in 
the kingdom. It has an unusual number 
of immensely large windows, from which 
circumstance it acquired the naipae of the 
Lantern of England ; it was erected on 
the site of a more ancient church, a.d. 
1495, was 111 3^ars in building, has a 
lofty tower one hundred and sixty^two 
feet high, and is altogether a most beauti- 
ful structure. St. Michael's church is also 
a fine Gothic building, with a handsome 
spire of a more recent date, being erected 
so lately as 1836. There are^ beside 
theae, St. James's church, rebuilt in, 
1768, a very commodious building, which 
of hUe years has been much enlarged,, 
with free-sittinga for the poor; Chnst- 
ohurch, erected by subscription in 1798» 
and several other places of worship con- 
nected with the establishment, the greater 
number of which are the growth of the 
lest century. There are iSLewise places 
of worship for every other denomination. 
Catholics, Quakers, Unitarians, Morsr 
vians, Methodists, Independents, and 
Baptists. There are also in this city a 
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goodly number of institutions devoted to 
benevolent purposes. The Bath Hospital, 
which was completed in 1742. The sick 
poor requiring advice and care, which 
they have no means of securing, are here 
received from all parts, the city itself 
excepted; it is chartered, and is sup- 
ported by subscriptions and donations. 
The Bath United Hospital combines the 
same objects. Bellott's Hospital was en- 
dowed in the reign of James ii., and for 
the same purpose, except that this is for 
men only, and for a limited number- 
about eighteen or twenty, who are al- 
lowed the privilege of lodging and bath- 
ing. There is another, called Black Alms, 
endowed by Edward vi., and intended for 
the support of ten poor inhabitants of the 
place. St. John's was endowed in the 
reign of Henry iii., for the support of six 
poor men and women. Another institu- 
tion, which speaks loudly for the more 
refined feelings of the human heart nur- 
tured in this atmosphere of benevolence, 
is Partis College. This is a large qua- 
drangular ranse of buildings on the upper 
road to Bristd, for the support of thirty 
decayed gentlewomen, ten of whom must 
be widows of clergymen ; each of its in- 
mates is furnished with a liberal annuity, 
and has a house and garden. There are 
also several establishments for education 
and literature. A free Grammar School, 
endowed by Edward vi., whose master- 
ship is in the gift of the corporation, and 
carries with it the rectory of Charlcombe. 
A Blue Coat Charity School, which clothes 
and educates fifty boys, and instructs as 
many girls in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. There are, beside, two Free Schools 
for girls only, the Catholic and Methodist 
Free Schools, the Bath and West of 
England Society, established in 1777, for 
the encouragement of agriculture, manu- 
factures, arts, and commerce. The former 
object has been more especially regarded, 
and several volumes of transactions have 
been published. The Bath Literary and 
Philosophical Institution, which has been 
established for more than twenty years, 
is a very handsome Doric building, com- 
prising a library, museum, laboratory, and 
lecture-room. There is also a public 
subscription-library, which was opened 
about forty- seven years since, and con- 
tains a large collection of books. Circu- 
lating libraries, too, are numerous. The 
principal public buildings appropriated 
to business or amusement, are the Guild- 
hall, the seat of the quarter sessions, and 
the Courts of Record and Request The 



prison is a spacious building in Bath wick, 
chiefly occupied by debtors, and persons 
waiting the decisions of the courts of law. 
There are the Commercial Rooms, which 
are comparatively new buildings. The 
Market House, and an extensive range 
of buildings, are behind the Guildhall. 
The Freemason's Lodge is very con- 
spicuous, as if it sought to vie with its 
neighbours in importance. The Club 
Houses and Subscription Rooms are 
similar to those in London. There are 
Riding-schools for bad weather ; but Lans* 
downe and Claverton Down are the more 
favourite resorts for equestrian exercise. 
Sundry promenades and public gardens 
occasionally furnish amusement to those 
of the inhabitants who are fond of display. 
Ten acres of the Bath common have been 
laid out in pleasure-grounds, to which 
has been given the name of the Victoria 
Park. 

Such is Bath at the present moment, 
standing on the very site of the ancient 
city, and rising as it were out of its ruins. 
The Christian reader, as he reflects on 
the splendid edifices with which it 
abounas, may well pause to contem- 
plate one by which they are all sur- 
passed. Ere he became the subject of 
the grace of God, trusted for salvation in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and experienced 
the sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit, 
his soul was a ruin ; but now it is a 
"habitation of God," from which the 
praises of Jehovah ascend in strains that 
reach to heaven — upraises which shall 
resound through the courts of the New 
Jerusalem, the celestial city, for ever 
and ever. S. S. S. 



THE EFFICACY OP PRAYER. 

There is something in the very act ot 
prayer that for a time stills the violence 
of passion, and elevates and purifies the 
affections. When affliction presses hard, 
and the weakness of human nature look» 
around in vain for support, how natural 
is the impulse that throws us on our 
knees before Him who has lidd lus cha»- 
tening hand upon us, and how encourag- 
ing the hope that accompanies our sup- 
plications for his pity. We believe that 
He who made us cannot be unmoved hy 
the sufferings of his children, and in sin- 
cerely asking his compassion we almost 
feel that we receive it-^eremy Taylor, 
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ON THE NATURAL DURATION OF THE 
LIFE OF ANIMALS. 

The present subject offers a wide field 
for investigation; but it must be con- 
fessed that it is attended with many diffi- 
culties. Such are the casualties of life 
among the lower orders of creation, so 
few ever reach their natural term of exist- 
ence, that, at the very outset we are pre- 
sented with a serious obstacle. This arises 
mainly from the universal law of destruc- 
tion and renovation, which is perpetually 
in operation, insomuch that few indivi- 
duals of any given species, with certain 
exceptions, escape the dangers around 
them till their natural death occurs. 

But granting that there are some races 
of animals far less exposed to a premature 
fate than others, and that of these nume- 
rous individuals accomplish their allotted 
natural term of existence, still the obsta- 
cles are not to be overcome. We cannot 
watch the free denizens of the earth or 
the waters from their birth to their death. 
We cannot trace up the growth, the ma- 
turity, the decline, and expiring moments 
of the free forest-born elephant, the rhi- 
noceros of the vast Karroo, or the mighty 
hippopotamus of the broad river. We 
cannot wander with the lion from its birth 
to old age, over the burning desert, nor 
bear the strong-winged eagle company 
till its glancing eye becomes dim. We 
cannot wander through the depths of 
ocean, and count up the years of the huge 
whale, or the ferocious shark of giant 
magnitude: and when we reflect, that 
every drop of water teems with life — 
creatures which, minute as they be, have 
their determinate share of existence — we 
are almost ready to turn from the subject, 
and say, these things are " too hard" for 
me ; they are beyond man's power. To 
know and comprehend the works of God 
thoroughly is indeed beyond man's 
power ; yet though our minds are finite, 
and our sphere of observation limited, the 
Almighty has been pleased to surround 
us with works from the study of which 
we may obtain more exalted ideas of his 
glory and majesty. Nay, he himself urges 
them on our consideration ; ^ see the 
five concluding chapters of the book 
of Job. Therefore, although we cannot 
know all, let us endeavour to know some- 
thing. 

With respect to the present subject, 
despite of the many great difficulties 
which environ it, something at least may 
be gained, and some general principles 



eliminated. In many instances, acci- 
dental circumstances come to our aid, 
and something is to be gleaned from the 
extensive collections of living animals 
in the menageries of the great towns and 
cities of Europe, established with a 
laudable view to the advancement of 
zoological science. Reverting to the 
former we may observe, that deductions 
from single instances are to be re- 
ceived with caution; and to the latter, 
that confinement, unnatural food, and 
uncongenial temperature, tend to abridge 
the average term of life, and often induce 
early disease and decay. 

But at the outset, another point con- 
nected with our subject requires a mo- 
ment's consideration. Animals grow, 
acquire maturity, decay, and die. Now 
by maturity, we mean that stage of life 
in which the organic powers attain their 
full development, and continue unim- 
paired, and at their maximum, for a longer 
or shorter time, according to the species. 
If we look only at mammalia, birds, and 
insects, the sense in which we ordinarily 
take the term maturity, is definite ; but 
how can we apply it to fishes and rep- 
tiles? In the first place, the growth of 
these animals is more or less indefinite — 
determined by food and temperature, 
and, consequently, does not stop at a 
given point, and at a given date. 

In the second place, these animals re- 
produce their species long before attain- 
ing even their average size. Salmon, 
for example, hatched in the spring, return 
to the rivers for the purpose of breeding 
in the winter, or early in the next spring, 
though only of the size to which the term 
" grilse " is applied. Trout, of the same 
age, in different rivers, vary from half a 
pound to six, seven, or eight in weight ; 
and, like the salmon, breed before they 
are half grown. The same remarks apply 
to other fish. In such cases, the term ma- 
turity is inapplicable. However, with 
this early power of reproduction, and this 
indefinitehess of growth, is associated a 
protracted term of existence. They are 
cold-blooded animals, scarcely exceeding 
the temperature of the medium in which 
they live, and of great vital tenacity. 

Here, then, we are led to our first pro- 
position; namely, that the cold-blooded 
vertebrate animals, as a general rule, are 
longer lived (asteris paribus) than the 
warm-blooded vertebrata. Our second 
proposition, drawn from the laws of 
destruction and renovation, as that among 
the warm-blooded vertebrata, those that 
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are the most prolific are both the shortest 
lived naturally, and most liable to become 
the prey of other animals. To begin 
with fishes : — Among those which inhabit 
fresh water, the pike is said to be remark- 
able for length of life. Pennant refers 
to one, ninety years old; and Gesner 
relates, that, in the year 1497, a pike 
was taken at Hailbrun, in Snabia, with a 
brazen ring attached to it, on which was 
the following inscription in Greek cha- 
racters : ** I am the fish which was first 
of all put into this lake by the hands of 
the governor of the universe, Frederick ii., 
the 5th of October, 1230."— This fish was 
therefore two hundred and sixty-seven 
years old; it is said to have weighed 
three hundred and fifty pounds, and to 
have measured nineteen feet in length. 
The skeleton was long preserved at Man- 
heim, as a curiosity. Pike of seventy 
pounds are occasionally taken in some of 
the Irish lakes. " Carp," says Mr. Yar- 
rell, " are said to^live to a great age, even 
to one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years ; but they lose their rich colour, 
their scales become grey and white with 
age." A carp, caught in a lake at Weston 
Hall, Stafibrdshire, weighed nineteen 
pounds and a half: a painting of it is 
preserved. 

Daniel, in his "Rural Sports," gives the 
account of a tench, found in clearing out 
a half-choked-up pond, in a hole under 
the roots of a tree, which it had grown 
&o as to fit. It was upwards of thirty- 
three inches long, twenty-seven inches 
in circumference, almost to the root of 
the tail, and eleven pounds nine ounces 
and a quarter in weight. Its age must 
have been very great, and for years it 
certainly had lived in its confined prison. 
After being liberated, it was put into a 
pond, and was well twelve months after- 
wards, when Daniel wrote. 

The age to which the trout lives has 
not been precisely ascertained ; but Mr. 
Oliver says, that "in August, 1809, a 
trout died, which had been twenty-eight 
years an inhabitant of the well at Dum- 
barton Castle. It had never increased in 
size from the tipae of its being put in, 
when it weighed about a pound; and 
had become so tame that it would receive 
its food from the hands of the soldiers.'* 
"In August, 1826, the Westmoreland 
Advertiser contained a paragraph, stating 
that a trout had lived fifty-three years in 
a well, in the orchard of Mr. William 
Mossop, of Board Hall, near Broughton- 
in-FurnesB." (Yarrell.) Trout of fifteen 



pounds weight are occasionally taken in 
the upper parts of the Thames. 

Eels are of slow growth, scarcely 
attaining the length of twelve inches the 
first year ; but they attain to large dimen- 
sions. Mr. Yarrell tells us, that he sai^ 
at Cambridge the preserved skins of two 
eels, which weighed together fifty pounds ; 
the heaviest, twenty-seven pounds ; the 
second, twenty-three pounds. They wer6 
taken on draining a fen-dyke at Wi»- 
beach. It is evident, from this, that th6 
eel lives to a great age, but we are not 
aware thtit any definite data are on 
record. 

With respect to sea fishes, we have no 
positive facts from which to draw any 
conclusions; nevertheless, we may sup- 
pose that many are very long-lived ; and 
more especially those of the cartilaginous 
section, whose bones never become firm 
and hard, but continue in a state of little 
more tlian mere cartilage. Many of 
these fishes probably continue to grow, 
almost to the end of their existence, 
attaining an enormous magnitude. Such 
are the voracious sharks, the sturgeons, 
the rays, etc., which are small when 
excluded from the egg, but are often 
found of enormous size. In September, 
1802, a sturgeon was taken in a weit 
below the castle of Shrewsbury, eight 
feet in length, and one hundred and 
ninety-two pounds in weight. And Pen- 
nant records one caught in the Esk, 
which weighed four hundred and sixty 
pounds; — yet, at the commencement ot 
existence, the sturgeon is only a few inch6d 
long. The samg writer mentions a skate 
which he saw, and which weighed two 
hundred pounds. Of the size to which 
the white shark, the blue shark, and the 
fox shark attain, nothing need be said. 

W. M. 



VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

It is Jesus Christ who has not only 
purchased the victory over those foes, but 
who actually puts us in possession of it. 
It is he who, as a " Prince and Saviour, 
gives men repentance and the remission 
of sins ;" it is he who liberates them from 
the service of sin, and the " bondage of 
corruption," by the quickening and sanc- 
tifying influence of his Spirit; in their 
contests with sin, it is he who " teaches 
their hands to war, and their fingers to 
fight;" it is he who supports them under 
the afflictions of life, and who, in the 
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trying hour of death, enables them to re- 
joice "in hope of the glory of God :" it 
is he who carries their disembodied spi- 
rits to paradise, and who will complete 
th9 victory by the resurrection of their 
bodies at the last day. That you may 

Serceive how decisive is the victory, en- 
eavour to transport yourselves in idea 
to the transactions that day will disclose. 
^rom the sickening ravages of death, 
imd the gloomy horrors of the grave, 
turn away to the morning of the resur- 
rection ; view the Redeemer descending 
from heaven, arrayed in his Father's 
glory, and attended by the holy angels ; 
hear him utter his majestic voice, sum- 
moning all that ate in their graves to 
come forth ; see the myriads of bis saints 
arising from the sleep of ages, clothed in 
immortal beauty; listen to the song in 
which, standing over their graves, they 
celebrate their ^triumph; see them ho- 
nourably acquitted in the judgment, and 
admitted to life eternal in the heavens ; 
and now declare, whether the saying is 
90t brought to pass, ** Death is swallowed 
up in victory ?" — JDr. Calmer, 



FLAX AND ITS USES. 

In looking about upon the wild flowers 
of our rural districts, the eye is sometimes 
arrested by tbe blue blossoms of the flax 
plant. There are two species which are 
by jxo means rare flowers of England, and 
they are very much alike, both in ap- 
pearance and properties. The kind called 
the common flax, (Linum usitatissimunij) 
is most generally found in corn-fields, in 
• the month of July; and the perennial 
flax, {Linum perennef) which is in bloom 
a month earlier, is a native of the chalky, 
hilly pasture. This latter plant is some- 
times so abundant in the chalky meftiow- 
land, that it is scattered alf over it among 
the grass, and might almost lead us to 
suppose that the spot had been originally 
a flax-fleld ; but as this occurs in several 
instances in which no record remains of 
^ax plantations in the neighbourhood, its 
prevalence, no doubt, is owing to the 
peculiarly congenial soil of these spots to 
ihe plant 

The colour of the flax flower is a purplish 
blue, and the blossoms grow on a stem 
About a foot and a half high ; a few leaves 
are scattered on it, but both stem and 
leaves are small in proportion to tbe size 
of the flower. Its petals are exceedingly 
Jfraily and it is almost impossible to con- 



vey them from the field in which they 
blossom, as they generally fall from the 
flower as it is gathered. 

There is scarcely a plant (not even 
one of the corn-plants) which can be re- 
garded as of more service to mankind 
than the flax. From its strong fibres is 
made the thread or yarn, from which is 
manufactured every kind of Unen cloth, 
from the delicate cambric handkerchief 
to the stout and durable linen of our 
couches. The seeds produced by the 
plant yield, on expression, the linseed oil, 
so extensively used in painting and manu- 
factures ; and their emollient nature ren- 
ders them suitable for medicinal pur- 
poses, and valuable as applications in 
surgery. The refuse of the seeds is used 
for feeding cattle ; and, boiled with chafi) 
or with a portion of barley, rye, or maize 
meal, furnishes a valuable and nutritive 
substance. 

It is to the earliest records of mankind 
that we must look for the first account of 
the culture of flax; and the land, rendered 
fertile by the dark waters of the Nile, 
numbered among its valuable vegetable 
products the field of flax, even as early 
as the days of Moses. It seems to have 
been one of the staple products of Egypt 
in that period when the Almighty dis- 
played the arm of his power, and proved 
himself to the haughty rharaoh to be the 
God of Israel. In the account of the 
terrific hailstorm with which the land 
was visited, we find it stated : '' And the 
fiax and the barley were smitten ; for the 
barley was in the ear, and the flax was 
boiled." The latter expression appears 
to signify that the plant was then in 
bloom. In the next verse we read : ** And 
the wheat and the rye were not smitten ; 
for they were not grown up."* This dif- 
ference in the forwardness of the various 
crops is accounted for, by the well- known 
practice, both of the Egyptians and Hin- 
doos, of sowing their seeds, partly in the 
months of September and October, and 
partly in the early season of the year. 
Even at the present day, flax is exten- 
sively cultivated in Egypt, and ariives at 
great perfection, attaining a size which it 
never reaches on European soil. It is still 
among the chief products of Fayum and the 
Delta ; and the linen made from its fibres 
not only supplies clothing to all the inhabit- 
ants of the country, but also to the people 
of all the lands in the north of Africa, as 
well as in some parts of the interior; 
while Egyptian linen is worn throughout 
• £zod. ijc. 81, 32. 
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the Levant, and it is imported occasion- 
ally both by the French and Italians. 

It is thought that the preparation of the 
flaxen thread was long confined to the 
Egyptians, and that the Jews procured 
it, and used it very extensively in their 
fine twine work. The priests of Egypt 
were clothed in linen vestments ; the 
dead were- enwrapped in folds of linen, 
some of which has been preserved in 
their tombs to the present day. The 
linen of Egypt seems also to have been 
used as sails for ships ; for the prophet, 
when describing the riches of ancient 
Tyre, says : " Fine linen with broidered 
"work from Egypt was that which thou 
spreadest forth to be thy sail," Ezek. 
xxvii. 7. Isaiah mentions the failure of the 
flax>crop as one of the greatest calamities 
ivhich should befal Egypt in the day of 
her sorrow. After enumerating the wither- 
ing away of many valuable products, the 
prophet adds ; " Moreover, they that 
work in fine flax, and they that weave 
networks, shall be confounded," Isa. 
xix. 9. 

That flax, however, at a very early 
period was cultivated in Palestine, we 
know from various passages in which it 
is distinctly mentioned. One of these 
describes Rabat as preparing the stalks 
of the flax for use, on the roof of the 
house; another tells us that, the house- 
wife whose industry is praised by Solo- 
mon worked with her hands in wool and 
flax. The linen hangings of the taber- 
nacle are thought by some writers to be 
made of flax and hemp, or probably of 
hemp only, as the latter plant was early 
cultivated in the east. 

In the prophet Isaiah we have an allu- 
sion made to the smoking flax, and it was 
probably to the dyeing, almost extin- 
guished flame of the wick of the lamp, 
that the prophet refers as a simile of the 
feeble saint, who perhaps could utter little 
more than "God be merciful to me a 
sinner," yet whose weak endeavour should 
be smiled on by a God of mercy. Its use, 
as an allusion, here, however, proves that 
in the days of the prophet the flaxen 
thread was common in the Holy Land. 

The fine linen of Egypt is often men- 
tioned by the ancient historians. Hero- 
dotus tells that in his days the Greeks 
received it from Egypt, and the cultiva- 
tion of flax probably proceeded by the 
same direction into Europe, and was 
carried by the Greeks to the Romans. 
In the early ages of both nations, woollen 
under garments were exclusively worn. 



and the emperor Severus is said to b» 
the first Roman monarch who wore a 
shirt, while the use of linen clothing 
was not common until long after his 
days. In the time of Pliny flax was 
cultivated in several parts of Europe; 
and we find this naturalist describing 
some of the flaxen thread as fine, and, if 
possible, more even than the web of a 
spider, while its strength was so great, 
that, if tightened, it would yield a sound 
like the string of a lute. He also men- 
tions having seen a net from £g3rpt made 
of threads so fine, that, although every 
cord in the mesh was wrought of a hun- 
dred and fifty threap twisted together, 
yet it could be drawn through the ring 
of a finger. 

It is generally supposed that the cul- 
ture of flax was introduced into Britain 
during the first settlement of the Ro- 
mans ; but in the rude ^ate of our fore- 
fathers its culture would make slow pro- 
gress. Some authors question whether 
linen was ever fabricated in this country 
before the Conquest, as flax is not found 
mentioned as a titheable article before the 
year 1175. In the sixteenth century, a 
statute was passed in this country en- 
forcing its culture, and requiring that 
out of every sixty acres of land, one rood 
should be devoted to flax or hemp 
grounds. Notwithstanding this, England 
has never yet grown a sufiicient quantity 
for her own use. At the present day, a 
considerable extent of land is devoted in 
some counties to its culture, and in Lan- 
cashire, Somersetshire, and Yorkshire, 
there are extensive flax plantations. In 
Scotland and Ireland it is very largely 
cultivated, and the flax grown in the latter • 
country supplies the material for its im- 
mense linen manufacture. 

Public attention has recently been 
callft to the^increased culture of flax, 
both by the appeals and experiments of 
some intelligent flax-growers of Norfolk 
and other parts of England. That flax 
is a highly profitable crop, all agricul- 
turists admit ; and in Flanders, where it 
is cultivated with greater success than in 
almost in any other country, the flax crop 
is so important, that all other cultivated 
plants are made to yield to it. An old opi- 
nion is still the popular one, that the flax 
exhausts the soil ; and this opinion has not 
only operated to prevent the farmer from 
sowing it, but has, for many years, in- 
duced the landholder to make it a con- 
dition in the lease of his farm, that the 
tenant should not grow flax on hii 
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ground. In the rapid improvements now 
making in matters of science, and the 
consequent uprooting of old prejudices, 
we find this opinion not only controverted, 
but proved to be erroneous ; while it is 
now stated by some experimental flax- 
growers, that a crop of flax actually 
proves a good preparation for wheat and 
barley. The flax is a hardy plant. An 
intelligent writer, in a periodical relating 
to agricultural matters, says of it, " Our 
climate is unfavourable to the existence 
and labours of the silkworm. Cotton is a 
plant of other regions ; but for the culture 
and growth of flax, many large tracts of 
land in the United Kingdom are pre- 
eminently favourable. In fact, flax will 
grow in ordinary seasons, and come to 
perfection in most soils of Great Britain." 
This writer adds, that, with very few ex- 
ceptions, neither agricultural nor manu- 
facturing skill, nor capital, nor industry, 
has been brought to bear, in our country, 
on the culture of flax, and the manufac- 
ture of linen. 

The growth of flax also, on the ground 
of the employment which it afibrds to the 
poor, is now much advocated by the be- 
u nevolent, as the various processes of 

r preparing the flax for commercial pur- 

poses employ a great number of work- 
people. The full profit of the flax must 
of course depend much on the skill and 
judgment with which it is prepared ; but 
men, women, and even children, may, by 
practice and attention, become expert 
flax-dressers. As soon as the ripeness t>f 
the seed-vessels proves the maturity of the 
plant, the flax is pulled from the ground 
by handsful, and the capsules being bro- 
• ken ofl* by an instrument, the stalks are 
tied up in bundles ready for steeping. 
The object of steeping is to separate 
the fibrous from the woody part oLthe 
- stalk, without injuring the tenacity oTthe 
fibre. The bundles are placed in water, 
and while the maceration is in progress, 
a degree of fermentation is going on. 
Here the experience of the workman is 
of the greatest importance to detect when 
the plant is sufficiently steeped, as a few 
bours more or less of this process may 
serve to injure the material, the fibre 
being destroyed by too long maceration, 
while, if not steeped enough, a part of 
the wood is left, which prevents the 
flax from dressing well. The stalks are 
dried by being laid on the grass in dry 
weather, and turned over to admit the 
sun and air. The woody portion becom- 
[ iog brittle, some part of the fibre now 



separates from it, and the plant havin? 
been dried and bleached, is collected 
and put into barns till winter, when the 
final process of separation is efiected by 
scutching. This scutching, or breaking 
the flax, is efiected either by hand, or by 
means of a simple machine, though the 
former process is a very tedious mode. 
As this part of the preparation of flax is 
performed under cover, and during the 
season when other employraient is scarce, it 
forms a valuable resource to many poor 
persons, especially those who are by age 
or sex rendered unfit for the rougher 
labours attendant on agricultural em* 
ployments. 

Hemp is mixed with flax or used ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of some of 
the coarser, stronger linen fabrics, as in 
the huckaback, used for towels, the Russia 
duck and other cloths, and there is no 
doubt that its use, both in linen, cordage, 
and sails for vessels, is of as old antiquity 
as that of flax. It is still used very ex- 
tensively for the latter purposes. It is 
thought to be a native of India, and has 
been known to the Arabs from the most 
remote period by the name of ganeb. 

Flax is cultivated in every country of 
Europe, in Northern Africa, in various 
parts of Asia, and in America. In India 
its valuable fibre is rejected as of no 
value, the Hindoos using the cotton plant 
so generally in their manufactures. The 
flax plantation may, however, be occa- 
sionally seen in Hindostan, but the 
plant is sown there entirely for its seeds, 
from which oil is expressed. The rich 
alluvial soil of New Zealand is admira- 
bly suited to its growth, and the plant 
thrives exceedingly well there. 

The best flax seed is that of Riga and 
Holland, and more than two-thirds of 
the flax imported into this country is 
brought from Russia. Prussia, Holland, 
and Belgium, as well as some parts of 
France, however, furnish us with this 
useful article of manufacture. 

In no country does the culture and 
preparation of flax receive more atten- 
tion than in Flanders. The naturally 
sandy soils on which it flourishes there 
might seem little suitable to its produc- 
tion, but untiring industry and economi- 
cal management of their land enable 
the Flemish peasants to enrich the soil, 
and procure abundant crops. The neigh- 
bourhood of Courtray is famed especially 
for the excellence of its flax, and for the 
skill of the workmen who prepare it for 
the manufacture of linen ; and Belgians, 
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from this celebrated dit trict, are now em- 
ployed by Mr. Warner, of Trimingham, 
m Norfolk, to instruct the people on his 
flax grounds, in preparing the fibre for 
the market The "Norfolk Flax So- 
ciety" has been instituted in that county 
with the view of promoting the culture of 
flax in England, and the philanthropic 
and thoughtful are invited by Mr. Warner 
to examine his^x establishment, and see 
the success with which its labours are 
conducted. Every humane person must 
surely welcome the prospect of an in- 
creased cultivation in our own land, of a 
plant so likely to benefit, not only the 
cultivator, but thousands of our unem- 
ployed poor. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on the 
use of the linen which we procure from 
the fiax fibre. Whether we consider it 
as forming our garments, or the covering 
of our tables, or our beds, as furnishing 
us with tapes and threads, and the lint 
so useful in dressing wounds, it is of in- 
valuable service in the domestic economy ; 
neither can its value as an article of 
commerce be estimated. Nor has the 
linen served its only purpose, when, hav- 
ing been worn threadbare, it becomes the 
cast-off garment, for then we may bid 
it— 

*' Go down 

Into the paper mill, and from its jaws 

Stainless and smooth emerge. Happy sliall be 

Its renovation, if on its fair page 

Wisdom and truth their hallow'd lineaments 

Trace for posterity. So shall its end 

Be better than its birth !" 

A. P. 



ALAN aUINTIN'S INQUIRIES. 
ARE YOU LOOKING UPWARDS ? 

Pause, listen, reflect, and answer! 
Which way are you looking? not with 
your body, but with your mind ; not with 
your eyes, but with your heart ? Some 
look to the east or the west, and others to 
the north or the south, — but which way 
are you looking ? Are your eyes directed 
to the hills whence cometh your help ? 
Are you looking upwards? 

Some people look around them, as 
though they had no object ; anything and 
everything takes their attention, »- a 
mountain or a milestone, a fan or a fea- 
ther, as the case may be. Some look 
before them, as if anxious to overtake a 
companion, and others behind them, as 
though suspicious of being overtaken 
themselves. How many are there who 
are looking continually downwards to the 
earth, when they should be looking up* 



wards to the skiei! Would you be an 
owl, when you might be an eagle ? Would 
you sink in dark ^adows, when you 
might soar in bright sunshine? Away 
with the thought 1 Let whoever will look 
downwards, be you determined to look 
upwards:— 

Lookup! lookup! though pathi be trod 

Of peril, grief, and pain; 
For if thy heart be right with God, 

Thou fihalt not look in vain. 

But many who do look upwards, lo<^ 
upwards with fear. They are afraid of 
death, afraid of the grave, afraid of judg- 
ment, afraid of God — and truly all have 
reason to fear, till God in mercy takes 
away fear from their hearts. Pray then 
for will and power to look up, for God's 
people have not always been able to do 
so. David said, " Mine iniquities have 
taken hold upon me, so that I am not 
able to look up," Psa. zl. 32. And it 
was the same with the poor publican in 
the parable, ** he lifted not so much as 
his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon hia 
breast, saying, God be merciful to me a 
sinner," Luke xviii. 13. Are you looking 
up in fear ? Of what are you afraid ? If 
you are proud, careless, and wilful, you 
have enough to fear. Your looking up is 
a pretence, a delusion, a mockery ; but if 
you are humble, watchful, prayerful, and 
submissive, east aside your fears. Let 
the day smile^ or the night frown; let 
the sky be clear, or the drenching rain • 
descend — fear not I 

Look up ! look up I through dry and wet, 

Whate'er the day may bring ; 
There never was a winter yet 

That did not turn to spring. 

Many who look up, look up doobtingly. • 
They see their sins, feel their sins, deplore 
their sins, weep over their sins, and pray 
over their sins, and though not hopeless, 
they much d^bt whether such as they 
can ever enter heaven. The Saviour 
died, but could he die for them? The 
Bible is a precious book, but can it 
be for them? The promises are pre- 
cious things, but can they be in- 
tended for them ? O ye of little 
faith I wherefore should ye doubt? If 
ye are asking, seeking, and knocking, y« 
shall receive, find, and have the golden 
g:ates open to you. Look on the hopefuU 
side of things. Gather flowers rather 
than thorns; walk in the shine rather 
than the shade, and expect good rather 
than evil. Why should ye magnify your 
troubles, making much of little, and 
mountauM of molehills ? Think of what 
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tbe Saviour has done for sinners ! Are 
you halt? he makes the lame to valk. Is 
your sight weak ? he opens the eyes of 
the blind. Are you slow of speech ? he 
maketh the dumb to speak. And have 
you a burden on your spirit, because you 
nave no invitation to him? " Come unto 
me," is his language, " all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest," Matt. xi. 28 :— 

Loq^ up 1 look up ! witk hopeful eyes ; 

Though all things seem forlorn, 
The sun that sets to-night vill rise 

Again to-morTow mom. 

There are not a few who are looking 
upwards hopefully, and that is the way 
that every follower of the Redeemer 
should look. To plough in hope, to reap 
in hope, and to thresh in hope, are all 
good things : but to look upwards in hope, 
to rejoice in hope, and to '* abound in hope 
through the power of the Holy Ghost," are 
still better. " Were it not for hope,*' says 
the old adage, " the heart would break." 
Keep your heart, then, from being 
broken by looking up hopefully. • True 
it is that the hope of the high-minded 
and the hypocrite shall perish, but the 
hope of the numble shall not fail. Are 
you looking upwards for all things? — for 
health, for strength, for hope, for peace, 
and for heaven ? Do you look upwards 
in love ? To love God, and to be beloved 
of God, is the highest enjoyment in this 
and a future world. Look upwards at all 
times, but especially in danger and dark- 
ness, in trial and in trouble ; for '* man 
is borh unto trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward,** and God is "a very present 
help in trouble," Psa. xlvi. 1. 

Look up ! look up ! when danger teems, 

ABd bless his holy name ; 
The clouds shall pass, and sunny beams 

JPling round a flood of flame. 

Some are so helped by heavenly aid 
to look upwards, that they look up with 
hope, with faith, with thankfulness, with 
joy, and with praise. Why cannot you ? 
What .hinders you? Nothing but the 
want of heavenly aid ! Have you asked 
for it — prayed for it — watched for it — 
wept for it — striven for it? It is worth 
having, cost what it may. When you 
can look upwards freely, it brightens the 
eye, lightens tlie heart, gladdens the 
spirits, and puts a song in the mouth, 
even thanksgiviug to God. 

You may ask me^ perhaps, if I am 
always looking upwards ; but if I am not, 
it is to my shame, to my reproach; to my 



loss, to my hurt, and to my grief. I 
ought, and you ought, and we all ought 
to be looking upwards, with all the fa- 
culties of our hearts and souls. When 
we do not look upwards, we rob our- 
selves of good, and God of his glory. 
Our being in trouble, in trial, and m 
tribulation, is no excuse for not looking 
upwards, but a strong reason to the con- 
trary ; for then we most require comfort 
from on high. Are you looking upwards 
in gladness and in gloom, in trouble 
and in joy ? Again, I say — 

Look up I look up I though paths hB ttoA 

Of peril, grief, and pain ; 
For if thy heart be right with God, 

Thou Shalt not look in vain. 



THE CARRIER AND THE RAILROAD. 

On or about the day when the railroad 
was opened at Cambridge, we happened 
to be looking into the Macclesfield "Cor- 
respondence," and we found that sir Isaac 
Newton and the Cambridge men con- 
ducted their business with London through 
the medium of John Stiles, the Cambridge 
carrier, who is often mentioned. He had 
to call at the houses of Newton*s friends 
for books which they had been commis- 
sioned to buy, to carry them back the 
money, etc. ; in fact, except the reading, 
he seems to have had as much to do wim 
the books as Newton himself. On the 
15 th of August, 1674, Michael Dary, an 
honest gunner in the Tower, who had 
been a tobacco- cutter, but who was the 
correspondent of Collins, Newton, J. Gre- 
gory, etc., forwarded to Newton the germ 
of a method of approximating to the solu- 
tion of equations, which has since been re- 
discovered by more than one, and which 
was not unconnected with that which 
Newton himself afterwards gave, though 
the connexion was of a sort which no 
one could then have seen. This Dary 
was, as Newton says of him, " very soli- 
citous about mathematics;" and the fol- 
lowing little note is appended to his 
paper : — ** Sir, — Pray do not count me 
troublesome," (he had sent three papers 
the day before,) " for I could not forbear 
but send this by Stiles the carrier, wl\o is 
paid for the carriage. Pray remember 
me about the series of logarithms. Your 
most humble and obliged servant, Mi- 
chael Dary." Of course Stiles bad a 
covered cart, and made the journey in 
three days or more, according to his alc" 
ments. Any person who does not ^ee 
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him jogging at a quick walk, along a 
rough road, with a pipe in his mouth, 
and a parcel of books for Newton, in the 
cart, bad better not take in our journal : 
we don't want him for a reader. Now 
what we have to suggest is this. The 
railroad directors, who are the full-blown 
flowers of the plant of which John Stiles 
was a modest bud, or at least will be so 
held until something beats steam, ought 
to honour and commemorate John Stiles, 
who was shareholder, director, engineer, 
and stoker, all in one. They ought to 
call an engine by his name ; or, if they 
like it better, they ought always to give 
preference for subordinate situations to 
men named John Stiles, as founder's kin. 
He ought never to be off the road from 
this time forward. Let them do as we 
advise ; and then if ever the time should 
come when something at which they 
would laugh as heartily as John Stiles 
would have laughed at the idea of a rail- 
road, should make their rails and sleepers 
as useless as John's covered cart would 
be now, why, then we hope posterity will 
commemorate them. If, a hundred and 
fifty years hence, some grub of an anti- 
quary should light upon this article, and 
try to ascertain whether the recommend- 
ation was complied with, as a condition 
of bringing them in like manner to the 
notice of the managers of something 
stranger and swifter than a locomotive, it 
would not be a bit more extraordinary 
than that Mr. Dary's communication to 
Newton by the carrier, which was never 
intended for the press, should now bring 
the carrier's name before them. — Athc' 
ntsum. 



SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION— DIANA. 

" What man is there," says the town- 
clerk of Ephesus, Actsxix.35, "that know- 
eth nothow that the city of the Ephesians is 
a worshipper of the great goddess Diana, 
and of the image which fell from Jupi- 
ter ?"/ We must begin by correcting the 
translation; the difference will not be 
great, but still important to the antiquary. 
"What man is there that knoweth not 
that the city of the Ephesians is temple- 
keeper of the great Diana, and of that 
which fell from heaven?" 

Here the coins of Ephesus satisfactorily 

prove that the city took that most curious 

title of "Temple-keeper to Diana." Oiher 

cities styled themselves, "Temple-keep- 

, ers" of other gods, as one European sove- 



reign calls himself "His most Catholic 
Majesty;" another, "His most Christian 
Majesty ;" and a third, " Defender of the 
Faith.'^ 

But further, the more ignorant among' 
the pagans confounded in their notions 
the gods and their statues ; and an ancient 
author tells us, that at Athens there were 
three Minervas ; the Great Minerva, the 
Minerva of Phidias, and the Minerva that 
fell from heaven. The last was, of course, 
so called from its age ; it had existed 
time out of mind; nobody knew when, 
or by whom it was made ; and it was of 
a rude, bad style of art. Such, also, was 
the Diana of Ephesus that fell from hea- 
ven. The coins give us a representation 
of this grotesque, but time-honoured 
figure. It is supported by holding a staff 
in each hand, and its head is as wide as 
its shoulders. There is a statue of it in 
sir John Soane's museum. The Great 
Diana was a larger statue, of more mo- 
dern and better workmanship. Here, 
again, the coins help us; by telling us 
that the city of Ephesus was "twice 
tempfe-keeper of Diana," and that this 
meant in two temples, not on two occa- 
sions, is proved by other coins, which, 
after the building of two temples to the 
emperors, style the city "four times 
temple-keepers, "and give representations 
of their four temples. — Eclectic Review. 



A PIOUS AFRICAN. 

A RECENT Bible-meeting at Keilby 
was much interested in listening to a 
short, simple, and affecting speech made 
by a pious African residing in the village. 
He had been stolen in childhood from 
the Mandingo country, and hurried 
across the ocean to bondage in Brazil. 
Whilst there, a Moravian missionary 
taught the slaves most affectionately in 
the only way permitted, namely, by 
walking before them whilst they were at 
work in the furrows, with the Bible in 
his hand, reading and expounding its 
quickening contents. The gospel, which- 
is the power of God unto salvation to* 
every one that believeth, became the 
same to this poor ill-used African ; and 
since his two-fold emancipation he has, 
been for some time living as a consistent, 
religious man, zealous ot good works. 
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LA GAANDE CHARTREUSE. 

The monastery of Chartreuse, styled 
b^ way of eminence tbe Great, has 
given its name to the order of Cartusian, 
or Carthusian, monks. The place which 
their founder chose for their first habita- 
tion, is indeed as a city set on a hill, in 
tbe annals of that superstitious form of 
faith whose dominant grasp on tbe minds 
of men was once so powerfully felt, so 
unresistingly, yet painfully, endured. 

Seldom has superstition chosen a nobler 
or fitter site for her dwelling-place than 
the Desert of St. Bruno, although the 
philosophic mind may find some in- 
terest in tracing to its origin tbe well- 
known fact, that amid tbe most solitary 
greatness of nature, in its wildest and 
most savage retreats, have ever been her 
favourite resorts. The convent of La 
Grande Chartreuse is still a monument, 
though a fallen one, of what are empha- 
tically denominated — as tbe period of 
ignorance and moral gloom — tbe dark 
ages. 

February, 1848. 



In the year 1086, this convent was 
founded by tbe devotee named St. Bruno ; 
it originated in bis hermitage, placed 
amid the wild and magnificent scenery of 
Dauphine, which is still called the Desert 
of St. Bruno. Every spot of the place 
contains some memorial of bis so-called 
miracles. The simple facts of his history 
appear to be, that Bruno, a gay and dis- 
sipated man, aroused to a sense of the 
uncertainty and shortness of life, and tbe 
reality of eternity, disgusted with the 
vices of his associates, and alarmed by 
tbe sudden death of a familiar friend, 
ignorant of tbe true doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and misdirected by tbe religious 
advice be sought, fell into tbe common 
notion of his times, that it was better to 
fly from tbe combat of life, than to endea- 
vour to come off more than conqueror 
through Christ who strengtheneth us. 

Superstition has added somewhat of the 
marvellous to this account, and it is as- 
serted that tbe dead body of bis friend, 
which he was attending to tbe grave, 
arose on tbe bier, and cried to him — •* I 

E 
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am accused at the judgment of God." 
But it is easy to see that conscience alone 
spoke these words to Bruno's soul ; that 
conviction of sin, and ignorance of the 
full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice of 
Christ, to take away the sin of the world, 
drove him to the desert to seek, by the 
works of the flesh, to become his own 
saviour, and obtain merit in the sight of 
God, not only for himself, but, through 
the strangely erroneous doctrine of hie 
church, even for others. By the advice 
of the Bishop of Grenoble, Bruno retired, 
together with six of his friends, from a 
world whose temptations they found it 
more easy to fly from than to resist 
Their habitations were caves in the rocks, 
wild beasts alone threatetied to be their 
disputants. An avalanche from the 
Alpine heights destroyed the first frail 
dwelling they etected, and the etmvetit 
was built on its present Uss elevated 
position, by one of Bruno's successors, 
who instituted laws and written rules for 
the government of the society, which 
became a powerful tnonastic otder* Con- 
tinual silence and solitude wei^ pttfscribed 
to its members, and with the usU&l inonas* 
tic observances, they submitted tO be bled 
five times every year. Eating Sesh was 
altogether forbidden, but an after law re- 
laxed somewhat of the severity of its pre- 
decessors ; the use of the gift of speech 
was allowed once a week, and on festivals 
the monks were permitted to walk toge- 
ther to visit the old chapel of their foun- 
der, and to dine in company. 

The desert which St. Bruno had chosen 
became their territory, it was reclaimed 
from the possession of wild beasts, cultivat- 
ed, and largely increased by bequests ; for 
where sinners were taught that a gift to 
the church could procure remission of 
sins, the wealth of convents frequently 
became immense. From their mountain 
abode the monks of Chartreuse ruled 
many of the neighbouring villages, but 
ruled, it is said, without oppression ,* their 
convent sprung from the rocky hermitage 
of St. Bruno into something more resem- 
bling a palace ; the road, cut out of the 
rocks, leading to it, was guarded by sol- 
diers; men-at-arms kept its gates: but 
now its vacant gateways, its unfortified 
arches, ruined and defenceless, speak of 
other times, and tell a tale which the sor* 
rowful, humiliated looks of the poor rem- 
nant of its monks fully confirm; they 
tell of the changes of the great French 
revolution — the era when infidelity, as 
it may probably do again, though by 



quieter means, threw popery and super- 
stition to the earth, despoiled La Grande 
Chartreuse, and alienated its wealth, and 
lands, and power. 

Few, pernaps, have visited this spot at 
the season we did. A pleasant, and by 
no means formidable, ride it may be in 
stimmefi but the impression left on my 
mind is One of a more uncommon, ro- 
mantic, and sombre character. We had 
had snow in the Pyrenees six weeks before, 
tufflcient at times to block up our moun- 
tain passesi therefore it is not surprising 
that in th6 ihore northerly region of the 
Hieh Alps, nature should be clothed in 
white when :vb ftffived at the village of 
iSt. Laurent, for the express purpose of 
Hsccnding to LA Grande Chartreuse. 

This little tillogei Which in their pros- 
perous days belonged to the monks, lies 
in the valley fh>tfi which Ascends the path 
through the grftnd Alpine gorge that 
follows the course of the torrent from the 
heights above the Desert of St. Bruno. I 
could imagine this vallejf a pleasant and 
even cheerful scene ifl summer ; and the 
gorge, too, rent between the mountain 
focks, divested of inuch of its gloomy 
grandenf) when the trees of the continu- 
ous forest hufig their shadowy verdure 
over it, and the pastures of the valley were 
green, and the river clear. But now our 
mules trod, with sure and measured step, 
knee-deep over a snowy desert, which 
altogether has left an impression on my 
mind such ae few other scenes have done. 
The poet Gray, who visited this place 
under less dreary oircumstonoes, has said 
of it that there are certain scenes in nature 
which would awe an atheist into belief. 

Even the entrance into the grand alid 
silent gorge, which usually displays green 
pasturages and sloping grounds of a plea- 
sant aspect, appeared, at the season of our 
visit, but as the chilling vestibule of a 
dreary and savage spot ; yet it was not 
savage — it was romantic and imaginative 
in the extreme. 

After proceeding for nearly a mile, 
without hearing the slightest sound-^fof 
the very air was still, the torrent here was 
quiet, not the wing of a bird, a sigh of 
the wind, a rustle from a leaf, broke that 
stillness — we found ourselves in a narrow 
pass, cut between the vast walls of rock 
which rose so perpendicularly that their 
black sides were unrelieved even by a 
mass of snow that might rest on a cWff, 
while their tops, many hundred feet above 
us, were purely white. 

At one side rushed the torrent through 
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the gorge it had rent, foaming, writhing, 
chafing, in its tortuous ahyss ; sometimes 
seeming to hury itself in its depths, then 
apparently entering the caverns of its 
rocky houndary, again rushing into view, 
and plunging so deeply into the precipice 
that we shuddered to look for it any 
longer. 

And with all this the desert Is one 
forest, the gorge is thickly wooded, and 
in a gayer season the hlack rocks rise 
ahove the leafy screen that relieves 
their gloom. The trees still overarched 
our path, but they were leafless, and the 
effect was more magical than I can well 
describe. The day was bright, clear, and 
by no means cold; the light feathery 
sprays of the larch, and similar things, 
hung down in small sparkling icicles like 
diamond drops, while the light filmy 
snow, frozen on the small leafless boughs, 
brought a fairy-like canopy over our heads, 
through which shone the radiant sun, 
giving the whole — without warmth to 
dissolve — a dazzling brilliancy and 
sparkling effect, more like what one might 
read of in some old by-gone tale, of the 
entrance to a Palace of Crystal, than like 
anything usually seen in our every day 
world. 

Then we came to the old gateway, 
where, in its more pompous days, men- 
at-arms kept the entrance to St. Bruno's 
domain. A grand and interesting sketch 
might here be made : — a silent forge, a 
useless fortification, an untrodden bridge, 
all were in unison with the snow-covered 
Desert of St. Bruno, and with recollec- 
tions of the once great Chartreuse. 

The woodman's axe was not heard on 
ttie heights we ascended, and the saw- 
mills on the river were at riest; but we 
met some of the curiously laden mules 
coming down to the valley, with the ready- 
cut wood. The planks are laid in bun- 
dles, tied in the middle, and slung to the 
backs of mules, droves of which descend 
the narrow path, to the great terror and 
danger of the traveller ; the wood moves 
like the needle of the compass, so that 
while on the very narrow path, room ap- 
pears to be left for another passenger ; 
the traveller's mule no sooner enters it 
than another turn of the balanced wood 
fills it up, and a single step from its car- 
rier might cause it to strike the passenger 
down a precipice, which it is not agree- 
able even to look into. 

After a very steep, but not toilsome 
ascent, we reached another gateway, 
placed between the precipice and a large 



obelisk : here too, in former days, a party 
of soldiers guarded the monastic pro- 
perty; but the obelisk was meant for 
another purpose; it served, our guide 
said, as he looked at it with reverence, 
to warn off all female intruders from ad- 
vancing further into St. Bruno's domain. 

We came on more open ground ; the 
mountains opened, and in the woody 
space of the elevation rose up a line of 
smoke, dim and dark over the white 
earth, the only evidence of anything like 
life. It came from a charcoal furnace ; 
the bed where the wood was burning was 
as silent as all around, and the one poor 
solitary boy who sat and watched it, was 
as silent as all else. Poor little boy! 
alone in that vast silent scene — perhaps 
for hours left alone in the dread magni- 
ficence of nature. If deep thoughts 
should dwell in a mind that has nothing 
whereon to exercise itself, no human con- 
verse to divert or direct them, were it 
marvellous that the youngcharcoal-bumer 
in the Desert of St. Bruno should be- 
come a candidate for a cell in its con- 
vent ? The legendary life of the saint 
possibly comprises the extent of his 
learning, and his miracles embrace the 
range of his religious knowledge. 

Our mules made their last upward 
steps, and led us over the unbroken snow 
of the court, or platform, on which stands 
the convent, with its out-offices and in- 
firmary, together with a recent erection 
adapted to these travelling times — "the 
house of the women," as it is called — a 
building purposely appropriated to the 
reception of lady visitors, who are not 
allowed to enter the convent itself. Intel- 
ligence of our visit, at such an unusual 
season, had been forwarded, it appeared, 
from the village ; a frugal repast was 
laid ready in this house ; it is expected 
that visitors will partake of fasting fare, 
but not that they will pay for it as such. 
The monks are now miserably poor ; their 
number is reduced to thirty-three of what 
are styled fathers, and a few, I think 
eighteen, styled brothers, who are of a 
lower grade, and may speak and transact 
the worldly business of the monastery, 
housekeeping, etc. One of these brothers 
had the charge of the women's house, 
and a very curious little brother he was. 
Poor old man ! I think I see him now ; 
he was clothed in a long loose dress of 
white coarse cloth, down to the feet and 
up to the throat, girt round the middle 
with a black leather band, from which 
hung a long black rosary; his remaining 
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hair was quite at white ai liis dresf, and 
his large face wai very red ; he was very 
shorty and his head hung all on one shoul- 
der ; — and he was so polite, so husy, so 
anxious to get a little money 1 Poor old 
man ! with what a piteous face he alluded 
to the changes his fraternity had under- 
gone— to the spoliation of the Revolution. 
The immense woods covering the moun- 
tains, all around, had once been theirs, 
but were confiscated with their other pos- 
sessions ; and truly these were strangely 
inconsistent with vows of poverty, absti- 
nence, mortification, renunciation of the 
world. Now the monks of La Chart- 
reuse only possess the privilege of cutting 
their wood in the forests, and feeding their 
cows, of which they keep a great number. 

After ascending by so sublime a moun- 
tain pass to this remarkable place, the 
effect produced by a view of the building 
itself IS not at all satisfactory : the house 
is ugly, uninteresting, and not antique, 
for having been eight times burned, its 
renewals have quite destroyed the air of 
antiquity which alone excites our interest 
or veneration. The buildings also are so 
arranged as to exclude all prospect, so 
that it appears to me the monks of Ctiart- 
reuse might as well immure themselves 
in a building in Paris, as in this in the 
Desert of St. Bruno. 

We conversed a little with that poor 
old monk, and chiefly respecting the 
manner of life he had chosen ; he repre- 
sented its hardships, but added — ** My 
child, it is for the glory of God ; it is so 
sweet to serve God." 

These last words often come back to 
my mind, — " It is so sweet to serve 
God ! " Yes ! it is sweet to serve God ! 
the only sweetness into which life and the 
world can infuse no bitter, is the sweet- 
ness of serving God. But how shall we 
serve God ? In a convent ? — In silence, 
apathy, abstinence, perhaps from good as 
well as from evil ? As Christ served God, 
so let us serve God. He alone who made 
one atonement for sin, alone left us one 
example of a godly life. We have only 
ONE Saviour to bring us to heaven, and 
ONE example to show us how to walk on 
earth : " Fight the good fight of faith," 
is the spirit of scriptural teaching ; " be 
strong and quit yourselves like men." 
Oh ! how much more difficult to obey the 
injunction when bearing our part in the 
battle of life, than when enduring the 
silence, and solitude, and mortifications 
of La Grande Chartreuse ! 

S.B. 



MORAL COUEAGE. 

Moral courage consists quite as miich 
in speaking faithfully as in acting atead- 
fastly. Many a man capable of spirit- 
stirring actions has felt himself daunted 
in the presence oi the high and illustrious, 
and incapable of faithfully uttering the 
dictates of his conscience. There is 
as much cowardice as flattery in the 
adulation which kings and rulers receive ; 
and to speak the plain unvarnished truth 
to persons in such a station, is a task few 
appear equal to. About the end of the 
last, and the commencement of the pre- 
sent, century, a good man, of humble 
birth and limited education, a member 
of the Society of Friends, named Thomas 
Shillitoe, reflecting upon the vast respon- 
sibility which rested upon kings, and the 
opportunities they possessed for improv- 
ing the moral condition of their people, 
felt it a matter of duty to attempt to 
obtain audience of some of the rulers of 
the earth. According to human proba- 
bility, nothing seemed more unlikely 
than that such an individual, so humble, 
and in every way so uninfluential, should 
have opportunities afforded him of un- 
burdening his mind of the responsibility 
which, in this matter, he felt rested 
upon it. 

Yet the strong desire to do good, the 
obligation to a faithful discharge of what 
conscience dictated, and the reflection 
that words of truth were very seldom 
spoken to those in the elevated sphere he 
contemplated, all encouraged him to 
persevere in his determination. When 
Thomas Shillitoe mentioned his desire, 
or, as he termed it, " his concern," to the 
members of the denomination he be- 
longed to, they heard him with respect 
and affection, — for such is their wonted 
manner and feeling; but much encou- 
ragement he did not receive, the general 
impression being, that the attempt, though 
in itself laudable, was impracticable. 
However, in the year 1794, Thomas 
Shillitoe, accompanied by a friend named 
Stacey, went to Windsor, and having 
some slight knowledge of a person hold- 
ing a subordinate situation in the castle, 
they obtained admittance to the part 
where the royal stables were. The hour 
was morning, and, as if Providence smiled 
on the design of the two friends, king 
George in. came towards the stables, 
accompanied by two of his nobles, and 
passed near where they were standing. 
The king observed them, and came near. 
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as if to give them an opportunity of 
speaking. For an instant the companions 
were not prepared to crave the attention 
of the monarchy and he accordingly turned 
about, and, though still looking towards 
them, went into the stable. Thomas 
Shillitoe, feeling compunction that the 
first opportunity had been lost, proposed 
to follow the king into the stable. This, 
however, the attendants would not permit. 
But the king, hearing their remarks, 
came out; when Stacey said, "This 
friend of mine hath something to com- 
municate to the king.** On which his 
majesty raised his hat, and his attend- 
ants ranging themselves on his left and 
right, Thomas Shillitoe advanced in 
front, saying, " Hear, O king,'* and, in a 
discourse of about twenty minutes* dura- 
tion, pressed upon the monarch the im- 
portance of true religion in persons of 
exalted station, and the influence and 
responsibility attached to power. It is 
to be regretted, that in the quaint yet 
graphic memoirs of Thomas Shillitoe, 
there is no account kept of the words of 
this address — a circumstance accounted 
for by the fact of its being entirely unpre- 
meditated and extemporaneous. Yet we 
may infer it did not want power by the 
effect it produced on the royal hearer, 
who stood with the utmost attention, 
" the tears trickling down his cheeks."* 

It was said, that he did not pursue his 
diversion of hunting that day, but re- 
turned to the queen, and informed her of 
what had passed. 

In the year 1813, the same energetic 
man drew up an impressive religious 
address to the prince regent, and going 
to Brighton, where the prince then was, 
in defiance of the remonstrances of timid 
friends, he sought and obtaiued a per- 
sonal interview, in a manner seemingly 
as accidental as that had been with the 
king, his father, and presented his address. 
When the inaccessible and ceremonious 
character of George iv. is remembered, 
such an event seems particularly striking, 
and evidences that nothing is too diffi- 
cult for zeal and perseverance to accom- 
plish. 

The Society of Friends justly appre- 
ciating the valuable qualities of their 
indefatigable minister, acquiesced in the 
wish of the latter to visit the continent 
of Europe, on a sort of religious mission, 
in which he was to do good, as he had 
opportunity, to all men. One circum- 

* See Journal of Thomas Shillitoe, vol. i., p. 21. 



stance, which deeply and painfully im- 
pressed the mind of Thomas Shillitoe, 
was, the universal desecration of the 
Lord's-day, which he saw almost in every 
continental town. It seemed to him an 
imperative duty to remonstrate with the 
rulers of the people, in reference to the 
general laxity of morals and religion. 
Consequently, when he was in Denmark, 
he determined to see the king. He had 
no friend in Copenhagen, either to advise 
or aid him in his undertaking ; yet, having 
resolved on it as a matter of duty, he 
determined to use every means to accom- 
plish his object. Accordingly, learning 
the name of the prime minister, he went 
to him and requested his influence in 
obtaining him an audience with the king. 
This bold request, though urged with all 
the mild self-possession of native courtesy, 
startled the prime minister, who, gazing 
on the attire of the person making such a 
request, said, ''You do not mean to 
appear before the king in those clothes, 
do you?'* With the utmost simplicity, 
Thomas Shillitoe says, in his journal, " I 
told him I had no others with me, as it 
was uncertain I should want my best 
until summer. I had left them at Altona, 
intending to furnish myself with winter 
clothes when I reached Norway.** The 
nobleman smiled at this frank reply, and 
promised, on the following morning, to 
procure the applicant the interview he 
wished. 

Accordingly, the following day, Thomas 
Shillitoe was introduced to the king of 
Denmark, with whom he faithfully re- 
monstrated on the desecration of the 
Lord*s-day throughout his dominions, and 
also took occasion to remark on the sin- 
fulness of that species of gambling known 
by the name of lotteries, which the go- 
vernment licensed, and by which many 
poor deluded people were reduced to 
ruin. It required no small eflbrt of 
moral courage to enable an obscure 
stranger thus to speak to a king, in 
reference to the institutions and abuses 
existing in the land. His communica- 
tion was heard with indulgent attention, 
and from this it is but reasonable to infer 
that good was done. 

' In 1823, this same indefatigable man 
drew up an address on religious subjects, 
and presented it to George iv., at Windsor, 
where, waiting in the long-walk of the 
park, when the king was taking an airing 
in his pony-chaise, Thomas Shillitoe pre- 
sented the address, by order of the king, 
to the marquis of Qoxi^ngh&m. Some 
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few words of rdigioui adnumidon were 
added, which, when they were concluded, 
the king politely said, *< I thank you," 
and departed on his drive, moit probably 
impressed with the singular, yet solemn 
manner and appearance of his humble 
monitor. 

In 1824, Thomas Shillitoe was again 
on the continent, visiting schools, hos- 

Jutals, and prisons. When in Prussia, he 
elt the same desire, as on former occa- 
sions, to have an audience with the king, 
and a most interesting interview was thie 
result of his endeavours. The audience 
with the king of Prussia took place in the 
garden of the palace of Berlin. Thomas 
Shillitoe, in the first place, presented a 
petition in reference to the persecution 
of a member of the Society of Friends, 
in consequence of his refusing to serve 
as a military man. This the king re- 
ceived graciously, and promised that no 
man in his dominions should be perse- 
cuted for conscience' sake. After this, 
the faithful Shillitoe added a solemn ad- 
monition, in reference to the duty of per- 
sons in authority to be '' a terror to evil 
doers and a praise to them that do well," 
and to rule their people in righteousness. 
The king not only listened with atten- 
tion, but promised to profit by the admo- 
nition. 

Probably the most interesting of all 
the visits paid by this faithful minister of 
the gospel to royal personages, was that 
to Alexander, the late emperor of Russia, 
and brother to the present emperor 
Nicholas. 

In the year 1825, Thomas Shillitoe 
visited Russia, and beholding in the city 
of St. Petersburg the same desecration of 
the sabbath and general laxity of morals, 
he was induced to address a circular to 
all the Protestants inhabiting that city, 
remonstrating with them, and showing 
the necessity there was ifor their being 
more consistent in life and conduct, so as 
to be lights in the darkness of an evil 
world. The opportunity of obtaining an 
audience of the emperor, to press upon 
him also the necessity of this improve- 
ment, was not so difRcult as in other 
instances. Thomas Shillitoe was now 
known and honoured ; the religious body 
of which he was a member was highly 
esteemed by Alexander. There were 
many of that denomination in Russia. 
William Allen and Stephen Grellet, emi- 
nent members of the Society of Friends, 
were known to, and esteemed by, the 
emperor. Moreover, Alexander ww a 



▼err superior man, and exhibited in his 
high and difficult position many of those 
virtues which are most uncommon in the 
atmosphere of a court. On the evening 
of the 26th of December, Thomas Shil- 
litoe was received at the back entrance 
of the palace at Petersburg, and was 
ushered into the presence of the most 
absolute monarch in Europe, when we 
consider his unlimited authority, though 
its exercise was restricted by modera- 
tion and prudence. The venerable mes- 
senger of truth, for he was now adraneed 
in years, began boldly to inform the 
emperor of the abuses and oppressions 
that existed under his government The 
liberty of the press had become so re- 
stricted, that the Moravians had been 
unable to procure the printing of their 
New-year*s hymn; and also that the 
address, prepared by himself and before 
alluded to, could not, under existing 
restrictions, be translated and printed ; 
and, therefore, he added, " I should not 
be able faithfully to acquit myself in 
the Divine sight in this matter, but by 
giving the address in charge to him 
whom I was to consider the father of his 
people; desiring, as I most fervently 
did, the Divine wisdom would be pleased 
to direct him in the right disposal of it." 
On which the emperor cordially received 
the address. After some farther con- 
versation on important religious subjects» 
the emperor was pleased to give, very 
pathetically, the following testimony, 
which, under the circumstances, is aa 
important historical fact, in the personal 
character of Alexander, which is worthy 
of being far more widely known than it 
now is : — * 

'* Before I became acquainted with 
your religious sodety and its principles, 
I frequently, from my early life, felt 
something in myself which, at times, 
gave me clearly to see that I stood in 
need of further knowledge in Divine 
things than I was then possessed of." 
After speaking of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit in awakening and renewing 
his souly he added, "My mind is ^ 
times brought under great suffering to 
know how to move along ; I see things 
necessary for me to do, and things neces- 
sary for me to refuse complying with, 
which are expected from rae. You have 
counselled me to an unreserved and 
well-timed obedience in all things; I 
clearly see it to be my duty ; and this 

* Journal of Thomas Shillitoe, tod rol.t p. 204. 
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is wliftt I want to be more brought 
into the experience of; but, when I try 
for it, doubts come into my mind, and 
discouragements prevail; for, although 
they call me an absolute monarch, it is 
but little power I have for doing that 
whidi I see it to be right for me to do." 

Nothing could exceed the condescen- 
sion of the emperor at this interview : he 
commanded the humble Friend to sit 
beside him on the same sofa, and, dis^ 
missing hii attendants, communed with 
him as with a friend and equal. 

Before Thomas Shillitoe quitted Peters- 
burg, he was favoured with another 
gracious interview, and experienced si- 
milar tokens of his message being ac- 
cepted with candour and attention. These 
instances are very inatructive, as evi- 
dences of the power of truth, when faith- 
fiiliy uttered, to overleap the barriers 
which human pride and expedienoy have 
raised between man and man, and to 
bring the humblest and the highest hu-^ 
man beings together, as creatures equal 
in the sight of Him, before whose throne 
"rich and poor meet together," for he 
<<is the Maker of them all." Addresses 
of congratulation, praises, homage, flat- 
tery — these are words that usually meet 
the ears 0f kings and rulers. It is thought 
a great honour when a private individual 
succeeds in presenting some message of 
an adulatory character to sueh elevated 
individuals ; how much greater the dig«- 
nity, bow noble the moral heroism of 
him who, strong in the strength of the 
gospel, knowing little, and caring less, 
for thii ceremonies of .courts, sees in a 
king only a responsible human being, 
and feels that truth is as imperative in 
an address to him, and caution and coun>- 
ael 00 much needed by him, as by any 
other of God's creatures ; and, therefore, 
frankly and fearlessly, but with all Chris- 
tian courtesy, ventures to warn and to 
admonish in the name of the Most High* 



JQHN HUKTER. 

This celebrated anatomist and phy- 
siologist was the youngest of ten child- 
ren^ of ifjflm an4 Agnes Hunter, of 
K-Ubride, in Lanark. He was born on 
the i3th of February, 1728. The parti- 
ality of his father, who was advanced in 
years, as well as the subsequent indul- 
gence of hi^ widowed mother to her only 
ramfiim^g boy at hpme, are said to have 



had an unfavourable influence upon his 
education ; so that he attained his twen- 
tieth year without much mental improve- 
ment of any kind, At this time, his 
elder brother, Dr. William Hunter, was 
rising into reputation in London, as a 
lecturer and a practitioner of medicine. 
Having no occupation, and hearing fre- 
quently of his brother's success, John 
Hunter was induced to write to him, 
requesting that he would allow him to 
come up to London upon a visit; he 
ofiered to assist him in his anatomical 
researches, or if that proposal could not 
be accepted, he was willing to go into 
the armyt Jn answer to this letter, he 
received a kind invitation from his bro- 
ther, set ofl* immediately for London, and 
arrived there in September, 1748, about 
a fortnight before the commencement of 
the winter course of lectures. Dr. Hun- 
ter, anxious to put his talents to a test, 
immediately gave him an arm to dissect 
for the muscles, with the necessary in- 
structiions how it was to be done; the 
performance greatly exceeded his expecta- 
tions; he now employed him in a dis- 
section of a more diflioult nature; this 
was an arm, in which all the arteries were 
to be injected, and these, as well as the 
muscles, were to be exposed and pre- 
served. The manner in which this was 
accomplished gave Dr. Hunter so much 
satisfaction, that he did not scruple to 
say, that his brother would become a 
good anatomist, and that he should not 
want for occupation. As all the dissections 
at that time carried on in London were con- 
fined to the school oyer which his brother 
presided, Mr. Hunter had every opportur 
nity for improvement ; and being permitted 
in the following summer, by Cheselden, 
to attend at Chelsea Hospital, his inqui- 
8itiv^ mind had ample leisure to trace 
the operations of disease and restoration. 
Here, probably, it was, that he first began 
to suspect that rifde state of surgical 
pathology, which described the process 
of ulceration as a solution of solid parts 
into pus OS matter. In the subsequent 
year he was so far advanced in anatomy 
as to be able to preside over his brother's 
pupils in the dissecting-room — a task 
which in future devolved almost totally 
upon him. In 1751, he became a pupil 
at St. Bartholomew's, and not long after, 
entered as gentleman commoner, at St. 
Mary's Hall, Oxford. With what parti 
cular view he took this Jatter step does 
not appear, — probably to qualify himself 
for ultimately becoming a fellow of the 
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London College of PhysicianB. If so, 
the design wae, happily for himself, very 
soon a^ndoned, far more fitted as he 
was for the researches of the dissecting- 
room, and similar pursuits, than to attain 
proficiency in the higher branches of clas- 
sical literature and abstract science. In 
1754, we find him a pupil at St. George's 
Hospital, where, in the course of two 
years, he obtained the appointment of 
house-surgeon; and in the year 1775, 
Dr. Hunter admitted him to a partner- 
ship in his lectures. 

The management of anatomical pre- 
parations was at this time a new art, 
and comparatively little known ; every 
one, therefore, that was skilfully made, 
became an object of admiration ; many 
were wanted for the use of the lec- 
turer; and Dr. Hunter, himself an en- 
thusiast in the art, was glad to avail him- 
self of the advantage of his brother's 
talents. Mr. Hunter now pursued the 
study of anatomy and physiology with an 
ardour and perseverance of which few 
examples can be found, and of which he 
left a noble monument in his museum. 
By ten years' close application, he not 
only made himself master of all that was 
already known, but acquired, from actual 
experiment and observation, those ori- 
ginal views and opinions, for which his 
name became afterwards so celebrated. 
In comparative anatomy, which he culti- 
vated with indefatigable industry, his 
grand object was, by examining various 
organizations formed for similar func- 
tions, under different circumstances, to 
trace out the general principles of animal 
life. This led him into a wide field, and 
he was eager in the acquisition of every 
rare animtd, that he might trace the pe- 
culiarities of each. It was his usual 
practice to bespeak the dead bodies of 
all animals who were kept at the royal 
menagerie at the Tower, and other col- 
lections; and he frequently entrusted 
such as were presented to him to the 
care of the public exhibitors during life, 
satisfied with procuring a post mortem 
examination. 

In the year 1760, Mr. Hunter's health 
was so much impaired by excessive atten- 
tion to these pursuits, that he was threat- 
ened with consumptive symptoms, and a 
residence in a milder climate was thought 
advisable ; and having succeeded in ob- 
taining the appointment of surgeon on 
the stSr, he went with the army to Bel- 
leisle. In this service he continued till 
the close of the war, in 1763, and there 



acquired hit knowledge of the natim and 
treatment of "gunshot wounds," on 
which he published some original re- 
marks. Upon his return to London, he 
commenced his career afresh as a sur- 
geon and public teacher; #and that he 
might be better able to carry on his in- 
quiries in comparative anatomy, he pur- 
chased some land at EarFs Court, near 
Brompton, where he built a bouse. Here 
he kept a large number of animals, stu- 
died their habits and instincts, and culti- 
vated an intimacy with them, which, with 
the fiercer kinds, was not always sup- 
ported without personal risk. Two leo- 
pards, which had been confined in an 
outhouse, one day got loose, attacked 
some dogs in the yard, and the hooting 
they made was beginning to alarm the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Hunter rushed out, 
and found one of them getting up the 
wall to escape, the other surrounded by 
the dogs; he immediately laid hold of 
them both, and carried them back to 
their den. But as soon as they were 
secured, and he had time to reflect on 
the risk he had run, he was so much 
agitated, that he was in danger of faint- 
ing. "It was here," says sir Everard 
Home, "that he carried on his experi- 
ments on digestion, on exfoliAtion, on 
the transplanting of teeth into the combs 
of cocks, and all his other investigations 
on the animal economy, as well in health 
as in disease. The common bee" (to 
whose economy and habits Mr. Hunter 
devoted much attention) " was not alone 
the subject of his observation, but the 
wasp, the hornet, and the less known 
kinds of bees were also objects of his 
attention. It was there he made the 
series of preparations of the external and 
internal changes of the silkworm ; also a 
series of the incubation of the egg, with 
a very valuable set of drawings of the 
whole. The growth of vegetables was 
also a favourite subject of inquiry, and 
one on which he was always engaged in 
making experiments. In this retreat he 
had collected many kinds of animals and 
birds ; and it was a favourite amusement 
to attend to their actions and habits, and 
to make them familiar with him. The 
fiercer animals were those to which he 
was most partial, and he had several of 
the bull kind, from different parts of the 
world. Amongst these was a favourite 
small bull he had received from the queen, 
with which he used to wrestle in play, 
and entertain himself with its exertions 
in its own defence. In one of these com- 
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bats the bull overpowered him, and got 
him down ; and had not one of the ser- 
vants accidentally come by, and fright- 
ened the animal away, this frolic would 
probably have cost him his life/' 

On the 6th of February, 1767, Mr. 
Hunter was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society ; and in order to make that situa- 
tion as productive of knowledge as possi- 
ble, he prevailed upon Dr. Geo. Fordyce, 
sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander, and 
some of the first philosophers of the day, 
to join him in a kind of subsequent 
meeting at a coffee-house, for the purpose 
of philosophical discussions and inquiry 
into discoveries and improvements. In 
the following year he was elected surgeon 
of St George's Hospital In 1771, he 
married Miss Home, a sister of his pupil, 
sir Everard Home. By this lady he had 
two sons and two daughters. 

Having now a settled mode of life, 
fair prospects, and a daily increasing re- 
putation, Mr. Hunter indulged to the ut- 
most in his favourite pursuits ; but the 
expense of his collection absorbed a very 
considerable part of his profits. The best 
rooms in his house were filled with his 
preparations, and his mornings were con- 
stantly employed in anatomical and phi- 
losophical pursuits. His inquiries into 
comparative anatomy soon began to ex- 
cite attention. All the peculiarities of 
the torpedo, and of the gymnotus elec- 
tricus, and other rare animals, were sub- 
mitted to his examination. A dead 
elephant, a curious pheasant, the free 
martin, the gillaroo trout — all found their 
way to the man who was never weary of 
investigating-T-always happy in commu- 
nicating information. But the knowledge 
thus obtained he applied most success- 
fully to the. improvement of the art of 
surgery ; of which his treatises on " the 
Teeth,'' and on " the Blood, Inflamma- 
tion, etc.," besides other minor works, 
furnish ample evidence. Many of the 
conclusions to which he arrived were then 
quite new, at first ill understood, and, as 
is frequently the case, met with but an 
indifferent reception, but they were all 
founded on the solid ground of observa- 
tion and experiment. It has been falsely 
supposed that he was fond of hypothesis. 
On the contrary, his imagination was 
defective; but he pursued truth on all 
occasions with mathematical precision. 

Conversation in a mixed company 
fatigued rather than amused him, parti- 
cularly in the latter part of his life. He 
slept litUe ; seldom more than four hours 



at night, and about an hoar after dinner. 
But his occupations, laborious as they 
would have been to others, were far from 
being fatiguing to him, being so perfectly 
congenial to his mind. He was accus- 
tomed to speak freely, and sometimes 
harshly of his contemporaries : but he 
considered surgery as in its infancy ; and 
thought meanly of those whose exertions 
to promote it were inferior to his own. 
He valued money no otherwise than as it 
enabled him to pursue his researches; 
and in his zeal in the prosecution of 
science, he attended too little to the 
interests of his family. In the year 1776, 
however, he had so serious an illness, as 
to turn his mind to the necessity of 
making a provision in case of his decease ; 
when, considering that the chief part of 
his property was vested in his collection, 
he determined immediately to put it into 
such a state of arrangement as might 
make it capable of being disposed of to 
advantage. To this circumstance is in a 
great measure to be attributed the ad- 
mirable classification in which it was 
subsequently left. 

In the year 1783, Mr. Hunter pur- 
chased the lease of a large house in Lei- 
cester- square, to which a piece of ground 
was attached, on which he expended 
above 3000/., in erecting a building for 
his collection. He was now in the height 
of his career as a surgeon, and performed 
some operations with complete success, 
which were thought by the profession to 
be beyond the reach of any skill. But it 
deserves to be mentioned, that he always 
held this showy part of surgery in the 
lowest estimation. " To perform an opera- 
tion," said he, very justly, " is to muti- 
late a patient whom we are unable to 
cure; it should therefore be considered 
as an acknowledgment of the imper- 
fection of the art." 

His present house soon began to return 
all the sum it had cost him. Such was 
the afilux of morning patients, that al- 
though the ground-floor was occupied for 
professional purposes, in order to find 
room for them, it was requisite, it is said, 
to clear the drawing-room; and some- 
times so suddenly, that a French gram- 
mar and other means of instruction 
were left behind. He occupied at the 
same time his country house at Earl's 
Court, already mentioned, which afforded 
him a retirement from the fatigues of his 
profession, although in no respect a re- 
treat from his labours. 

It should be mentioned, that Mr. 
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Hunter waf for man^ ytort lurgeoa 
extraordinary to hif majeity. In the 
year 1786, he obtained the appointment 
of deputv-surgeon-general to the army ; 
and on the death of Mr. Adair, in 1790, 
he gained the highest medical rank in 
the army, — being appointed inspector- 
general of hospitals and surgeon-general. 

The death of Mr. Hunter was very 
sudden, the consequence of disease in 
the heart, occasioning spasmodic seizures, 
to which he had been long subject. It 
occurred on the 16th of October, 1793. 
Irritation of mind bad been frequently 
found to bring on the attacks; and on 
that day he met with some vexatious 
occurrence at St. George's Hospital. He 
put a degree of restraint upon himself, 
to suppress his sentiments, and in that 
state went into another room, where, on 
turning round to a physician who was 
present, he fell, and instantly expired. 

By his will, Mr. Hunter directed that 
his museum should be offered to the 
purchase of government ; and after some 
negotiation it was bought for the public 
use, for the sum of 15,000/., and given to 
the College of Surgeons. His great ob- 
ject in this collection was, to exhibit the 
gradations of nature, from the roost sim- 
ple state in which life is found to exist, 
up to the most perfect and complex of 
the animal creation — to man himself. 
By his art and care he was able to ex- 
pose and preserve, in a dried sta^, or in 
spirits, the corresponding parts of animal 
bodies, that the various links in the chain 
of perfectness may be readily and clearly 
understood. It also includes a very large 
series of whole animals in spirits, ar- 
ranged according to their internal struc- 
ture ; and many of the most rare speci- 
mens of preserved animals in this country, 
as well as a very large and select col- 
lection of extraneous fossils. Mr. Chve 
assured his hearers, in one of the Hun- 
terian orations, that, exclusive of the 
shells and fossils, the collection contains 
above fourteen thousand preparations, 
wet and dry. The whole must be allowed 
to be a proof of talents, assiduity, and 
labour, which cannot be contemplated 
without ereat surprise and admiration. 

D. W. 



ICOTIVES TO CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

No. I. 

In the ordinary affairs of life, it is 
Ufually enough to exhibit a desirable 



object, in order to awaken admiration 
and arouse to pursuit; but in reference 
to the spiritual interests of men, cogent 
reasons must be assigned to induce the 
taking of the first step, and then there 
must be 'Mine upon line and precept 
upon precept, to urge to continuance." 

One motive for Christian unity may be 
derived from its peculiar accordance with 
the Divine character. It is said, that in 
one of the pagan temples there was a 
mirror, into which, when any one looked, 
he saw the image of the god to whom 
the edifice was devoted. Now, as it 
would have been deemed a nefarious act 
to strike the mirror, so that it might be 
demolished, or so to injure it that it 
might reflect a distorted or mutilated 
image, it would have been considered an 
act peculiarly appropriate and accept- 
able, to shield it from violence. An 
analogy to this case now invites con- 
sideration. The people of God were 
intended to exhibit an image of their 
Lord to the world ; the mirror has in this 
instance, however, been unhappily broken 
— the refleotion it furnishes is divided 
and marred. It only remains, therefore, 
that, with profound humiliation for the 
past, effort be made to repair the injury, 
— effort which, rightly conducted, will 
not fail to be regarded with complacency 
by the great Lord of all. For what ig 
any such exertion, but one to restore a 
unity to the disciples of Jesus, like that 
which subsists between Christ and the 
Father? — ^a unity for which the Mediator 
offered fervent supplication, and for which 
the Holy Ghost is given, as the Spirit of 
love and peace. We know nothing of the 
distinctness of the Divine subsistences, 
and the world ought to have known no- 
thing of the distinctness of the members 
of the body of Christ. The Godhead 
appears before us in its unity, and in 
its unity should the body of Christ have 
appeared in the world. And in any 
approximation to a state which has 
been expressly purposed, the Supreme 
will take pleasure; while in ih» per- 
fect reflection of his image, a sacri- 
fice will be presented more sweet in its 
savour than all that bis people haFe yet 
offered for his acceptance. An opposite 
course must necessarily be unspeakably 
offensive. A violation of unity, for in- 
stance, is a sin against the great Agent 
in the work of redemption. From various 
declarations of the word of God, it is 
evident, that to the Divine nature of the 
Holy Spirit all the irascible and malig- 
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naiit passionfl are peeuliarly repugnant. 
They are, therefore, explicitly fprhidden, 
when we are charged not to grieve 
him, Ephes. iv, 30, 31, — ^a precept, 
disregarding which, Berious guilt arises-^ 
the guilt of the hasest ingratitude ; for to 
his power i« attributahle all the light, the 
strength, the consolation, the purity, the 
hope, which can be participated in our 
passage to heaven. 

A violation of unity is equally offensive 
to the Father. When Peter was charged 
with going in to the uncircumcised, and 
eating with them, he described his me- 
morable vision, his visit to Cornelius, and 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, and thus 
defended his course: ** Forasmuch then 
as God gave them the like gift as he did 
unto us, who believed in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, what was I, that I could with- 
stand God?" Acts xi. 17. A refusal to 
recognise those as Christians who par- 
take of ** like precious faith," is, there- 
fore, rebellion against the Most High. 

Much dishonour is consequently done 
to God, where the awful fact is entirely 
overlooked. Alas! frequently does a 
man at enmity with his brother, or with 
no^proper sy m pathy towards him, approach 
f the altar of Jehovah ! And what is this 
but regarding iniquity in the heart, that 
fostering of sintul dispositions which 
forms a serious barrier to acceptable sup- 
plication I A more subtle evil may also 
be detected. Numbers of. professing 
Christians join daily in the petitions,<— • 
** Thy kingdom come ; thy will be done 
on earth, as it is done in heaven ;" and 
yet, a great part of them are absolutely 
inactive, notwithstanding the sinful and 
wretched condition of the world. Another 
considerable portion is only just arising 
from a state of profound torpor ; and all, 
indeed, except an inconsiderable mino- 
rity, are doing but little for its relief, 
and much for the perpetuation of its 
evils. And yet, in addition to the offer" 
ing of a few general petitions, there may 
be a beseeching of God, a seeming ear- 
nestness of entreaty, for the exercise of 
the Divine compassion. Could the inha- 
bitent of another orb hear these prayers, 
what would be his inference ? Assuredly, 
that the Being thus worshipped was 
reluctant to interpose in behalf of those 
for whom supplication was made; and 
that the suppliants were peculiarly con- 
cerned that he should relax from his 
indifference, and open the resources so 
much needed and desired. 

Thus, aka! have we east on the Moral 



Governor of the universe foul dishonour, 
when we ought to have been deeply 
humbled before him because of the 
cherished evils of our hearts. Oh, what 
an outrage is committed in a thousand 
ways against him, even by those whom 
he deigns to regard as his children! Be 
it ours to guard henceforward against 
these enormous evils. Solomon, when 
alluding to six things hated by the Lord, 
and to seven which are an abomination 
unto him, closes the catalogue by men- 
tioning him who " soweth discord among 
brethren," — an offence which he partakes, 
who, in any degree, keeps up strife or 
acts for the continuance of evil. 

Nor is a violation of unity less an of- 
fence against the Saviour of the world; 
but on this we must dwell with more 
particularity. For Christian unity may 
be enforced from its being expressly 
made a matter of imperative obligation 
by the Redeemer of men. Had we stood 
before the mountain 'Hhat might be 
touched," and observed Moses returning 
from converse with God, and bearing 
the two tables of stone, on which were 
engraven his moral precepts, their au- 
thority would have been regarded as de- 
cisive and immutable. And shall we be 
less impressed now ? The voice of Christ 
is heard, saying, <'This is my com- 
mandment, that ye love one another, as 
I have loved you." The Son of God 
issues the charge — a charge substantially 
a branch of his Father's law, but thence- 
forward to be regarded peculiarly and 
affectionately as his own law. Here, 
then, are claims which must eternally 
remain transcendent and unparalleled — 
the claims of Bethlehem, Gethsemane, 
and Calvary. The seat of absolute and 
universal authority is assumed by incar- 
nate yet infinite Love, while the require«- 
ment is made that all his disciples shall 
receive his rays and reflect them on the 
world. 

The obligation thus urged, was reiter^ 
ated by the apostle when he thus ad- 
dressed the Philippians: ''If there be, 
therefore, any consolation in Christ; if 
any comfort of love ; if any fellowship of 
the Spirit; if any bowels and mercies; 
fulfil ye my joy, that ye be like*minded, 
having the same love, being of one ac- 
cord, of one mind." And thus, by con- 
siderations the most solemn and impres- 
sive, he pleads for the unity of the church 
at Philippi, and of all believers to whom 
his woras shall come. To add to the 
force of this entreaty, he adduces the ex-* 
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ample of Christ in bis <' obedience to 
deatb, even the death of the cross." 

The express precept and the example 
of Christ must ever stand alone. They 
appeal to the mind with an accumulated 
force, to which there can be no possible 
approximation. The ages of immortality 
will doubtless cast increasing light on the 
claims of the Saviour; but eternity itself 
cannot add one atom to the aggregate. 
The obligation now comes to every be- 
liever in Christ, demanding that personal 
humiliation and generous affection which 
alone can remove existing obstacles to 
unity, and which, fully acted on, would 
cause that delightful period to return, 
when all who trusted m his cross were 
" of one heart and one soul." Where, 
then, is the heart that is cold and in- 
sensible to so powerful an appeal ? Surely, 
it can only be one which has never yet 
been softened, or one suffering a fearful 
hardening — a moral ossification — through 
" the deceitfulness of sin." Surely, every 
devout disciple, as he hearkens to this 
precept, as he beholds this example, 
must stand ready, in the strength of God, 
to obey and to imitate. 

The guilt of violating Christian obliga- 
tions is increased by all the privileges 
with which they are associated. What a 
contrast is there between the worldling 
and the believer ! The worldling has not 
tasted the sweetness of a pacified con- 
science, of communion with God, of the 
hope of heaven ; but of these the believer 
has had some experience. The worldling 
has not felt the chains of corruption 
falling, as the iron cable yields when 
subject to the intensest heat; but the 
believer is emancipated from the thral- 
dom of sin. The worldling lives as if 
there were no Saviour ; but the believer 
has sworn fidelity to Christ again and 
again ; he has done so by the most solemn 
acts, and has challenged the saints, the 
angels, the Sovereign of heaven, to wit- 
ness his glowing affection for all who 
** hold the head." Yet, despite of the 
blessings of which he has partaken, and 
of obligations, compared with which all 
others ate as "the dust of the balance" 
when weighed against the "everlasting 
hills" — yes, despite of all these, he has 
felt no proper sympathy with the mem- 
bers of Christ's body. He may even 
have felt cold and insensible amidst the 
joys and sorrows of his brethren ; have 
caused them to turn aside and fall by 
many a stumbling-block ; have hurled at 
them the fierce anathema ; and have 



inflicted on them the most grievom 
wrongs ! 

The declaration of the apostle, "He 
that offends a weak brother sins againtt 
Christ," ought to be engraved hencefor- 
ward on the tablet of every believer** 
heart. As he penned it he was probably 
recurring to the past; before his mind 
appeared Jesus, who met him on his way 
to Damascus, and to his ear recurred 
those sounds: "Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me?" The head was injured 
in the sufferings thus inflicted on the 
members of the body. 

There was guilt — tremendous guilt — 
when men, in the infatuation of their 
iniquity, loaded Christ with contempt, 
cast on him their bitter scorn, lacerated 
his body with the scourge, placed on his 
head the crown of thorns, and nailed him 
to the accursed tree. But his disciples 
are " members of his body, of his flesh, 
and of his bones;" and he ranges all that 
shoot out the lip, cast an opprobrium, or 
assail in the violence of their rage any 
believers in his name, as sinning against 
himself. The day is rapidly advancing 
when this atrocious guilt shall be beheld 
in the light of eternity. C. W. 



THE PARENTS OF ALL LIVING. 
No. I. 

Man is the noblest work of God : he 
is the lord paramount of the globe, 
though not its sole possessor. Nothing 
else on earth is so distinguished as to men- 
tal qualification, and the poorest of the 
race, in common with those of every 
grade of condition, has a patent of nobi- 
lity above all other living beings. This 
alone leads to the conviction, that it was 
chiefly to the habitation, enjoyment, and 
improvement of mankind that this planet 
was contrived and preserved. They are 
connected with every substance upon it, 
and all its elements enter essentially into 
their composition. They use whatever 
they require, or which can in any way 
administer to their necessity or pleasure. 
All things become, in a measure, subject 
to their government, or are at their dis- 
posal, wherever they are found. Nothing 
can long resist their persevering inge- 
nuity ; and earth, fire, water, air, in all 
their properties, have been subdued to be 
the servants and allies of man. They 
can penetrate the thick crust of the earth, 
compel the sea to respect their bulwarks, 
turn the course of rivers, drain off their 
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inundations, and even avert or guide the 
lightning to the spot they wish it to strike. 
They can adventure into the regions of 
the sky, ahove the eagle's flight ; hy their 
optical instruments they can pry into the 
surface of the mooui and cause the most 
^stant planets to appear one thousand 
times nearer than they really are ; and, 
by means of a few wires, in connexion 
with a subtle fluid, they can convey 
thought and intelligence from place to 
place, some hundred miles apart, with a 
speed swifter than the sun performs his 
daily round. 

The human race is the only order of 
being on earth who can perform these 
achievements, or even understand them. 
Though outnumbered almost indefinitely 
by other animfited creatures of every 
form and disposition, co-tenants with him 
in this lower world, none can compete 
with man in the probability, that this 
earth was made on his account, and not 
on theirs. 

That man has, therefore, a superior 
share of his Divine Creator's condescen- 
sion, and that he should be distinguished 
in a peculiar manner, by unity of design 
in his formation, and by having a graci- 
ous revelation, must be evident to every 
one who thinks at all upon the subject. 
The supreme Author of our being has 
done so, in the only authentic history of 
creation, and which has been handed down 
to us unimpaired, through many series of 
ages. The Holy Scriptures, besides pos- 
sessing in themselves every proof of their 
Divine origin, are so well sustained by 
collateral testimony, and are so manifestly 
the perfect mirror of our nature, held up 
by the hand of One who '^knew what 
was in man," that to doubt their authen- 
ticity, or to call in question their inte- 
grity, is a proof of an intellect so obtuse, 
or a folly so egregious, that it is scarcely 
worth the trouble of refutation. In these 
sacred records God has told us the origin 
of mankind, together with the formation 
of all the inferior creatures. That the 
whole race of man sprang from one first 
pair, is one of the clearest parts of that 
narrative. It may be compared to the 
entrance porch of the whole mighty 
building : like the beautiful gate of the 
temple, which gave indication of the 
splendid ornaments which filled the in- 
terior of the sanctuary, so the creation of 
man is the matchless frontispiece of the 
temple of revelation, and is the indica- 
tion of what is to be found within. 

In this age of reading and investiga- 



tion, however, few inquiring minds seem 
to rest contented with the most acknow- 
ledged and unexceptionable histories ; at 
least without subjecting them to examina- 
tions and criticisms, which oftener un- 
settle than satisfy. All subjects of inter- 
est have been exposed to the most rigid 
inquiry, and a more than ordinary sensi- 
bility prevails, to detect imaginary errors, 
or to give explanations, which, nowever 
beneficial in some cases, in others may 
tend to obliterate the most solid truths. 

Among the themes of human thought, 
the idea has been cherished that there were 
various other races of man created, be- 
sides those first located in Eden, and that 
every part of the world had its own por- 
tion 01 inhabitants, which were indige- 
nous to the soil, and adapted to the cli- 
mate where they are found ; and that this 
view of the subject would account for all 
the varieties which are observable in dif- 
ferent nations, the diversity of form and 
complexion, and especially of language, 
known to have existed from the most 
remote antiquity, and to have distin- 
guished one nation from another in every 
age. Many have supposed they have 
found in these facts presumptive proofs 
that each country separated by mountains, 
deserts, or seas, from others, was originally 
provided with its peculiar stock of home- 
born inhabitants, which, like the endless 
variety of the lower creatures, have pre- 
served their form, colour, instincts, and 
endowments unimpaired by any foreign 
intermixture. This opinion, they sup- 
pose, would save us much trouble in 
accounting for the difference of manners 
and habits, which characterize particular 
races. The woolly appearance of the 
hair of the negro tribes, the flowing and 
glossy texture of that of the Esquimaux, 
the singular physiognomy of the broad- 
faced Kalmuk, the humps and other well 
known deformities of the Bushmen, the 
hairy bodies and apish countenances of 
the Mallicolese, would occasion no fur- 
ther difficulty to the physiologist; and 
all the diversities, also, of moral and in- 
tellectual phenomena would be explained. 

Now there is one argument which is 
conclusive as to the whole question, 
namely, the record of creation, as given 
by Moses in the inspired pages. Though 
writers of various times have attempted 
to show that the Scriptures comprise only 
the history of one particular family of 
men, yet such an idea is utterly with- 
out proof; and the writers of the sacred 
books evidently set them forth, as con« 
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tBining a record of the dispensations of 
the Almighty Creator to all mankind. 
Though we hold this as our only safe 
and certain conclusion, yet inquiry into 
the subject from other sources should 
not be considered improper or super- 
fluous; for investigations which may 
at first be thought likely to impair the 
authority of the sacred records, when 
properly conducted, have been found only 
to confirm and elucidate them. The 
Scriptures have ever been regarded as 
admitting and even challenging the most 
severe scrutiny. Truth can never be in 
opposition to truth, and the investigation 
of all subjects comprehensible bv human 
faculties, is the undoubted privilege of a 
rational understanding. 

On the primitive mstribution of man 
over the earth, history is of little avail, as 
most of the ancient nations are destitute 
of any vestiges which point to a common 
origin, so that we cannot obtain any evi- 
dence from traditionary testimony, or 
fVom arguments founded on general pro- 
babilities. Nations who have been dis- 
covered, separated from the rest of man- 
kind, have been found to retain no idea 
when their ancestors arrived : indeed, in 
many instances, they have imagined 
themselves to be the only human beings 
in existence, and have testified great sur- 
prise on finding themselves mistaken. 
Next then to the anthority of Scripture, 
we have to seek an elucidation of the com- 
mon origin of all mankind in the natural 
history of organized beings, and by con- 
sidering the general laws which govern 
the living species around us. By this we 
shall find that the various races of men 
which exhibit so many diversities of 
colour, form, and disposition, are merely 
variations of one original type, and that 
all sprang from one common parentage. 

ILLUSTRATION FROM THE DISPERSION OP 
PLANTS. 

Here the inquiry arises, whether the 
God of nature produced, at first, only one 
family of plants, in each particular species 
— or whetner he called those of the same 
specific structure into existence simulta- 
neously over difierent parts of the earth ? 
It would be vain to look for a reply to 
this inquiry to supposed probabilities on 
the nature and fitness of things ; or to 
what philosophers may either deem expe- 
dient or inexpedient for the Creator to 
have performed. The human mind is 
bewildered in its own imaginations when 



it attempts to go back to that period 
which gave birth to the organized world 
and its inhabitants. It is only by a care* 
ful survey of actual facts, and an accurate 
analysis of their relations, that any light 
can be thrown on the history of the vari- 
ous species of organized beings, and the 
circumstances and condition of their first 
existence. 

Linnaeus, who is no slight authority in 
natural philosophy, maintained that in 
every species of plants, as well as animals, 
only one pair was originally produced. 
He defended his position by a very inge- 
nious argument, namely, ** That expe- 
rience proves that every family of human 
or other living creatures, has a tendency 
to multiply, and that the progeny natu- 
rally becomes more numerous at every 
successive generation. If we follow the 
race in imagination, tracing the line per- 
petually onwards, we find the number 
greater in each subsequent step than in 
the preceding, and we perceive the num- 
ber of individuals in each kind, to be 
greater to day than it was yesterday. 
But if we turn our thoughts in the oppo- 
site direction, and follow the ascending 
line, we perceive each species reduced 
every step to a smaller number, many 
deriving their existence from few, and 
these few from fewer still ; nor is there 
any term at which we find reason to stop 
until we come to a single pair." This 
argument is not without force, and if we 
glance at the figure of a pyramid we see 
it amply exemplified: while its base 
covers a broad expanse of ground, its 
form grows less as it rises, tUl its apex 
is lost in the clouds, or attains the non- 
entity of a mathematical point 

Certainly an allwise Providence has 
furnished plants with a power of repro- 
duction and dispersion, beyond all the 
other works of God*s hand : one poppy 
seed has been known to produce a plant 
containing 32,000 seeds, and some otherv 
increase 40,000 fold. Besides, the seeds 
of many of the vegetable tribes possess 
a diversity of quality and character truly 
surprising. Some seeds are capable of 
resisting indefinitely their tendency 
either to germinate or to decay^ and after 
being hidden for ages in the folds of a 
mummy, or buried deep in the bowels of 
the earth, may be exposed to the revivify- 
ing rays of the sun, or may be conveyed in 
a spade full of soil, to the most remote 
regions, where a favourable climate will 
be found to act on their dormant powers, 
and they will put forth all their original 
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appearance and beauty. Other seeds 
will float for years on the currents of the 
ocean, preserving all their vital powers, 
till cast on some coast far from their 
native home» will take root, and grow, 
and bear fruit in abundance. Some 
seeds are furnished with downy pinions, 
which support them in the air, while they 
are wafted by the wind to the most dis- 
tant regions, where they cover the wastes 
with their vegetation ; and others still, the 
birds will convey from land to land, and 
from continent to island. Though it appears 
perfectly consistent to suppose that every 
different species of plant had its own origi- 
nal birthplace in creation, some particular 
spot (as Eden was the locality of the first 
human pair) where it fell from its Crea- 
tor's hand, or first expanded its leaves 
and flowers to the sun, yet Divine Wis- 
dom evidently provided for their disper- 
sion over the whole earth ; and art is 
DOW called in, to transplant them to 
every soil, and, where needful, to supply 
a climate fitted for the species. Mankind 
have almost everywhere surrounded their 
abodes with artificial plantations, and 
there is scarcely a hamlet in Europe, in 
which some exotic tree, or some plant of 
fordgn extraction, is not to be found. 
They may be slightly modified by the 
climate; they may have changed their 
hue, or their form, but the embryo re* 
mains the same, and if the seed were 
transferred to its native soil once more, 
the plant would regain all its primitive 
qualifications. There was, therefore, 
no necessity to call simultaneously into 
existence plants of the same specific 
structure in various parts of the globe, as 
it is self-evident that the Great First Cause 
provided that one original plant might 
be the parent stock of all of the same 
species ; and that from its original habi- 
tation it has been dispersed, according 
to the capabilities afforded by its structure, 
and the aid of external agencies. 

ItLUSTRAIION FROM THE DISPERSION OF 
ANIMALS. 

That every different species of the 
Boological tribes was produced from one 
original pair, will appear on examination 
of Uie fact connected with this part of the 
subject, namely, that animals of each kind 
are to be found in general in those tracts 
only to which they may have wandered, 
9t whither they have been conveyed by 
accidental means from some single point : 
a point which may be considered as the 
original seat of the tribe. 



Insects are more confined in their range 
than other organized creatures, as their 
existence is closely connected with that 
of plants and animals, which afford them 
sustenance, and which can be supported 
only under given conditions of nutriment 
and climate. The noxious insects which 
man carries with him are said to be the 
only kinds which are universal. 

The presence of birds has scarcely a 
limit but that of climate, being best fitted 
by nature for extensive migration. The 
same osprey, or fishing eagle, it is said, 
wanders along the shores of Scotland, and 
Ml the rocks of New Holland. The Chi- 
nese goshawk reaches from the south- 
eastern tracts of Asia to the western 
coasts of Europe, and even extendi 
across the broad expanse of the American 
continent. The lammer-geyer is found 
in the Swiss Alps, and on the Mangolian 
steppes ; and the stork, the crane, and the 
swallow abound in Abyssinia, and, in the» 
seasons, in the north of Europe. There 
are some birds, on the contrary, endowed 
with but weak powers of flight, inhabiting 
tropical islands ; such as the parrots and 
the laries ; and instances are found where 
one island of an Archipelago often pofr' 
sesses a peculiar species, which is wanting 
in other islands of the same group. As 
the knowledge of ornithology has ad- 
vanced, it has been found more and more 
necessary to divide extensive families of 
birds into different groups, distinguished 
from each other by some peculiarity of 
character, or by a leading deviation in 
their nature and habits, which has proved 
them to be a different species from others, 
which were supposed to belong to Ihe 
same family. Whether making the tour of 
the world, or stationary in a nnall island, 
this distinction of species is kept up, 
though the individuals are called in natU' 
ral history by the same names. Thus the 
vultures of the old world, though of some- 
what the same nature and habits, and 
fulfilling the same oflices in the economy 
of nature, me not of the same species as 
the vultures of the new world; while 
New Holland is distinguished from the 
rest of the earth by having none of the 
vulture tribe at dl. 

The fishes, or inhabitants of the ocean 
in general, are not limited by those bar- 
riers which confine the natives of the 
land, nor are they greatly incommoded 
by the difference of clime, in the ele-* 
ment in which they dwell. It is to be sup- 
posed that many wander wherever the 
vast regions of the ocean aflbrd them an 
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open path. The natural history of the 
marine inhahitants is among these im- 

Serfect departments of zoology : hut in- 
ividual species inhabit every sea; and 
some fresh-water fishes of the same spe- 
cies are found in lakes remote from each 
other, which Gmelin and Lyell account 
for by the fact, that birds, particularly 
the anseres, or water fowl, retain occa- 
sionally the minute eggs of fishes among 
their feathers, and transport them from 
one lake to another.* 

As it respects reptiles of the land, their 
limited powers of locomotion naturally 
confine them within the regions which 
gave them birth. The climates necessary 
to their existence are only to be found 
within a certain tract, and they are in- 
capable of passing the limits assigned 
to them. These limits are often seas, or 
high mountain chains, which open new 
temperatures; beyond which, new sys- 
tems of vegetation, as well as new ani- 
mated tribes, exist. On inquiry into this 
interesting subject, we shall find, that 
where there is no emigration of mammi- 
fers and reptiles, such as crocodiles and 
serpents, the different provinces where 
they exist, will be found inhabited by a 
totally different species of this class of 
zoology, peculiar to their own localities ; 
and there are found also distinct systems 
of vegetation, and creatures of the lowest 
departments of nature, on which they 
feed. Thus, where there are powers of 
emigration, as in the birds or fishes, the 
same species will be found in a greater or 
less degree in every clime ; but where the 
power of locomotion, or of transport, is 
limited or altogether wanting, the same 
species of animals will only be found in 
the region which gave them birth. 

The numerous tribes of mammalia, 
either foiur-footed or four-handed, are 
strongly contrasted with mankind as to 
their dispersion through the earth, or as 
to the space they inhabit in it: but to 
enter at large on the discussion of so wide 
a subject, would not be suitable to our 
present design. Suffice it to remark, that 
the bear, the wolf, the fox, the dog, and 
others well known, are found in every 
region of the globe, enduring in one ex- 
treme of the habitable earth, the rigours 
of an arctic climate, or, in the other, the 
rays of an Indian sun. Animals of the 
ruminating kind, such as the vacca or cow 
tribe, some species of deer, of sheep, and 
of swine, are found to be almost univer- 

• Gmelin in Amoenital Acad. 75. 



sal, inhabiting sometimes the coldest 
countries, or domesticated in the hottest 
regions of Asia and America. These 
creatures may vary greatly in colour, 
somewhat in lorin, and remarkably so in 
disposition, arising from climate or other 
external circumstances ; but every differ- 
ent species is characterized by certain 
instincts and habits, from which there is 
no deviation, in whatever circumstances 
they may be placed. From this we may 
infer, that they were all placed by their 
Creator in certain spots of the earth, to 
which their nature and constitution was 
primarily adapted, that each individual 
species, emanating from a single pair, 
spread themselves through the locality, 
while their progeny were left to disperse 
themselves to as great a distance from 
the original centre of their existence, as 
their powers of locomotion, their capa- 
bilities of enduring changes of tempera- 
ture, or other physical agencies, would 
enable them to accomplish. 

The hearing of this part of the subject 
on the family of man, is obvious. With 
superior powers of transport, and a saga- 
city utterly beyond the instinct of the 
brute creation, it is more probable that 
they should avail themselves of every 
means within their reach, or invent means 
where there were none, to wander far 
and wide throueh the earth, from some 
particular spot wnere they were originally 
located, in pursuit of objects they thought 
necessary to their existence, or from the 
mere love of novelty alone. Mankind 
are fitted for every climate, they can exist 
in every region, or wherever food can be 
found capable of supporting life; and 
though varied in appearance, complexion, 
and intellect, arising from the external 
circumstances in which they are placed, 
yet they bear clearer marks of a common 
orijgin, and that they sprane from one 
pair, than all the other works of God. 
The declaration of an inspired apostle, 
while addressing the philosophic Greeks, 
or the stoick Athenians, is abundantly 
borne out : — *' God that made the world, 
and all things therein, — ^hath made of 
one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, and 
bath determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habi- 
tation ; that they should seek the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after him, and 
find him, though he be not far from every 
one of us : for in him we live, and move, 
and have our being." Actsxvii. 24, 28. 
G. D. M. 
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SARDIS. 

Behind the Ionic settlements is a small 
but delightful district, verging towards 
the interior of Asia Minor, which anci- 
ently constituted the kingdom of Lydia, 
— a territory celebrated in history and 
poetry for its power and civilization, and 
for the opulence of Sardis, its capital. 
At its most prosperous era, the Lydian 
empire extended, according to the state- 
ment of an eminent classic writer, ** from 
the river Halys on the east, to the ^gean 
on the west, and from the northern shores 
of the Mediterranean, to the southern 
coast of the Euxine ; but, in the early 
periods of its history, it was confined to 
the slender territory stretching round the 
roots of Mount Tmolus."' 

Sardis, or Sardes, is situated in a fine 
and spacious valley of the Hermus, water- 
ed by the river Pactolus, which is a tri- 
butary of that river. The south side of 
the valley is bounded by Mount Tmolus, 
the highest summits of which are gene- 
rally covered with snow. The most re- 
markable feature in the site is the Acro- 
polis, the side of which, towards the 
mountain, is so steep, that in the time of 
Croesus, when the rest of the Acropolis 
was fortified, this part was considered as 
sufficiently secure. One of the kings, it 
is said, an ancestor of Crcesus, believed 
that by leading a lion about the wall, he 



should render it impregnable, and there- 
fore adopted no other precaution for its 
defence. Croesus, therefore, engaged in 
battle with Cyrus, who had followed him 
into Lydia, on the plain before the city, 
but was defeated, the Lydian horses being 
unable to endure the sight or smell of 
the camels. Cyrus then besieged him, 
and offered a reward to the first of his 
men who should mount the wall. One 
of his soldiers, having seen a Lydian 
descend for his helmet, which had rolled 
down the back of the citadel, tried to 
ascend it, and there being no one to op- 
pose him, he succeeded. The place was 
therefore attacked by Cyrus at this point, 
and possession obtained of the town. 

In the time of Darius, the Milesians 
sailed to Ephesus, and leaving their ves- 
sels at Mount Corissus, they proceeded up 
by the river Cayster, and surprised Sar- 
dis ; being unable, however, to take the 
Acropolis, from the presence of a numer- 
ous garrison. A soldier having set fire 
to the reed thatching of one of the houses, 
the town was soon in flames, and the 
lonians then retreated to their ships. 
When Darius heard of its destruction, he 
shot an arrow in the air and protested 
vengeance. It has been asked whether 
this does not illustrate the passage in 
2 Kings xiii. 15, 16, 17:—" And Elisha 
said unto him. Take bow and arrows. And 
he took unto him bow and arrows. And 
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he said, Open the window eastward. And 
he opened it. Then Elisha said, Shoot. 
And he shot. And he said, The arrow of 
the Lord's deliverance, and the arrow of 
deliverance from Syria : for thou shalt 
smite the Syrians in Aphek, till thou 
have consumed them." In both cases 
the shooting the arrow was a signal of 
hostility. 

The loss of the city to the Persians 
was regarded as of so much importance, 
that Xerxes commanded one of his at- 
tendants to cry aloud while he was at 
dinner, " The Greeks have taken Sardis." 

The present appearance of the hill of 
the Acropolis, from the opposite bank of 
the Hermus, is that of a triangular insu- 
lated height, at the back of which rise 
successive ridges of mountains. On 
approaching close to it, the hill, as well 
as most of the mountains at the back, 
are perceived to be of a reddish sand- 
stone, and those at the west especially, 
as well as the Acropolis itself, are of the 
most extraordinary and fantastic outline, 
occasioned partly by the crumbling nature 
of the sandstone, but principally by the 
terrible earthquakes which have so often 
changed the face of Asia Minor — raising, 
according to Tacitus, valleys into moun- 
tains, and depressing mountains into val- 
leys. *' One of these calamities," says 
Tacitus, ^* happened in the night, and was 
for that reason the more disastrous ; no 
warning given, and, by consequence, no 
time to escape. Quick flashes of light- 
ning showed all the horrors of the scene." 
*' Certainly no inferior agency," says a 
visitor, " can account for the jagged and 
distorted forms of the peaks of Mount 
Tmolus," extending a considerable dis- 
tance from Sardis towards Smyrna. 

The city and fortress surrendered on 
the approach of Alexander, after the bat- 
tle of Granicus, and his army encamped 
by the Hermus, about two miles and a 
half distant. Having ascended the cita- 
del, which was then fortified with a triple 
wall, he resolved to erect in it a temple 
and altar to Jupiter Olympus, on the site 
of the royal palace of the Lydians. Un- 
der the auspices of this king Sardis be- 
came a magnificent and influential city. 
It was also a great market for slaves, on 
the commercial route from Asia to Europe, 
while her thousands of inhabitants and 
tens of thousands of soldiers covered the 
plain. It subsequently passed to the 
Romans, and was denominated by Florus 
the second Rome. It was great even in 
the days of Augustus, but, as Strabo in^ 



forms us, it was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in the time of Tiberius. It was 
rebuilt by the munificence of the emperor, 
but the condition of the people appears 
to have declined, and their voluptuous 
habits of life brought them into a still 
worse condition. The position, however, 
occupied by this city, as one of the Seven 
Churches of Asia, has given it great and 
deserved interest in the view of the Chris- 
tian world. 

It was on the eastern side, which has 
been described as "green and flowery," 
that the effort was made which gave 
Antiochus possession of Sardis. An 
oflicer had observed that vultures and 
other birds of prey gathered there about 
the offals and dead bodies thrown into 
the hollow by the besieged, and inferred 
that the wall, standing on the edge of the 
precipices, was neglected as secure from 
any attempt. He scaled it, with a reso- 
lute party, while Antiochus called off the 
attention both of his own army and the 
enemy by a feint, marching as if he 
intended to attack the Persian gate. Two 
thousand soldiers rushed in at the gate 
opened for them, and, taking their post 
at the theatre, plundered and burned the 
city.* 

The ravages at more recent times of 
the Saracens and Turks, together with 
successive earthquakes, have swept away 
much of the power which still remained 
of this great and important city. A heap 
of ruins occupies the site of magnificent 
structures, and the habitations of the 
living are now confined to a few wretched 
cottages, forming what has been empha- 
tically described as the *' miserable vil- 
lage called Sart.'' The present condition 
of the place offers an illustration of the 
insufiiciency of all merely human under- 
takings, to ensure true and lasting great- 
ness ; for it may well be said of her, that 
" her foundations are fallen ; her walls 
are thrown down." ^' She sits silent in 
darkness, and is no longer called the lady 
of kingdoms." '' How doth the city sit 
solitary, that was full of people I '* There 
still remain its ruins, comprised princi- 
pally of the stadium, theatre, and some 
churches. There are, besides, two co- 
lumns of the exterior order of one of the 
temples, and one column of the portico 
of the pronaos, with their capitals, re- 
main, but the columns are nearly half 
buried in the accumulated soil. It is pro- 
bable that the greater part of the temple 
might be discovered by excavation. The 
* Polybius strabo. 
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capitals are Ionic, and exceedingly fine 
specimens of their order ; Mr. Cockerell 
states, that they appeared to surpass 
any specimens of the kind he had ever 
seen, in perfection of design and execu- 
tion. Colonel Leake helieves them to be 
antecedent to the capture of Sardis by 
Cyrus, and others have supposed them to 
belong to the temple of Cybele ; if so, 
they may be considered as among the 
oldest monuments now existing, having 
been constructed with the remainder of 
the building, only three hundred years 
after the temple of Solomon. 

Near the road remains a portion of a 
large edifice, with a heap of ponderous 
materials before and behind it ; the walls 
remaining of two large, lofty, and very 
long rooms, with a space, like a passage, 
between them, supposed to have formed 
part of the house of Croesus. 

The ascent to the Acropolis being dif- 
ficult, and not entirely free from danger, 
many visitors do not obtain the magnifi- 
cent view that they would otherwise enjoy 
over the plain of the Hermus, the tumu- 
lus of Halyattes, and the Gygaean lake. 
Arundel states, however, that in one of 
his visits to the spot, he was accompanied 
by some naval friends, one of whom, with 
the fearlessness which so generally at- 
taches to the character of the British sai- 
lor, mounted to the top of a high but nar- 
row fragment, considerably out of the 
perpendicular, and inclining over a tre- 
mendous precipice, though the fragment 
was undermined by many a perforation, 
and at the top the whole crumbled under 
the touch like dust. 

" Everything," says a modern writer, 
" seems as if God had cursed the place, 
and left it to the dominion of Satan." 
Lydians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Goths, have all been swept away, 
and the lines of Haflz have here been 
realised : — " The spider has wove his 
web in the imperial palace, and the owl 
hath sung her night-song on the towers 
of Afrasiab." 

In the neighbourhood of the ruins of 
the city are a few mud huts, inhabited 
by some Turkish herdsmen, and a mill 
or two; and the only members of the 
church of Sardis, when Arundel visited 
it, were two Greek servants to the 
Turkish miller. 

The territory of Sardis was renowned 
for several valuable productions, among 
which inay be mentioned the precious 
stone, called sardonyx, said to have de* 
rived its name from the city. Pliny says 



that the tree, which yielded a fragrant 
incense, grew in great abundance in the 
environs, where the kings of Asia had 
made these plantations. The inhabit- 
ants were industrious, active, and cele- 
brated for many valuable manufactures. 
Pliny relates, that the first woollen manu- 
factures were established here ; and Athe- 
naeus informs us that the inhabitants ma- 
nufactured a variety of precious perfumes. 
The imperial medals afe very numerous, 
and it appears by an inscription, reported 
by M. Spon, that Jupiter was here parti- 
cularly honoured, and was styled the pro- 
tector of the city. In the neighbourhood 
might be seen, at the time of Herodotus, 
the sepulchre of the father of Croesus, 
the foundation of which was of stone, but 
the superstructure of earth. 

Five miles distant from Sardis is the 
tomb of Halyattes, a stupendous structure, 
and celebrated by the ancients as a monu- 
ment that might almost vie with those of 
Egypt or Babylon. It is full a quarter 
of a mile in circumference, but the ruins 
have diminished its original altitude, 
which was two hundred feet. Doubts 
have been expressed as to the correctness 
of Chandler's supposition, that treasure 
would be found here, if the plan of dig- 
ging could be adopted. 

The exact period of the introduction of 
Christianity into Sardis is unknown. It 
is probable that the means of communi- 
cating were by the gulf of Smyrna, and 
by the river Hermus ; for situated as it was 
on the great caravan road between thai^ 
city and Persia, its opportunities were 
not limited. Unlike the church at Thya- 
tira, its last works, in the days of the 
apostle John, were worse than the first : 
** The gospel was indeed professed, but 
its vital influence was almost extinguish- 
ed ; and the majority of its members had 
lapsed into a state of carnal indifference 
and security. The Sardinians," continues 
Mr. Milner, " are described by the Divine 
Inspector, as having a 'name' to live, 
but being actually * dead ;' their works 
had not been * found perfect before God;' 
their love had cooled; their faith was 
expiring; and the anger of their Lord 
had been justly kindled against them. 
Apostasy from the faith brought with it 
the curse of God and the oppression of 
man, and the seat of the church of the 
Apocalypse may now be said to exist no 
more." F. 
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THE BOYS AND THE BOOKS. 

The operations of the missionaries at 
Bangalore, says the Rev. W. Arthur, are 
aided by a Tract Society, and a School- 
book Society. 1 had the pleasure of 
being present at the formation of the 
latter, which has for its object the pre- 
paration of valuable school-books in Cana- 
rese, as also to keep on sale a stock of 
Tamul and English school-books, with 
various articles of stationery ; thus afford- 
ing tlie natives every facility for the 
pursuit of education. This Society has 
proceeded with great vigour and success. 
They have published many valuable 
works, and brought others into circula- 
tion. This is a field of labour eminently 
important; for even where no more 
direct Christian agencies can act upon 
the people, their own vicious books may 
be supplanted, and their youth, instead 
of wading through filthy mythology, 
receive solid information cast in a Chris- 
tian mould. This is not so difficult as 
might be supposed. The native books 
are written on the leaves of the palmyra 
tree, which are from nine to eighteen 
inches long, and from two to three broad. 
Each leaf is pierced with a round hole, 
through which runs a cord, serving to 
bind them all together, but permitting 
them to be held loosely when the book is 
used. They can only be multiplied by 
copying; and the writing is performed 
by an iron style, like a large skewer, 
which is held upright in the hand, and 
scrapes marks on the soft leaf. The 
writer proceeds rapidly; his letters are 
well formed^ and though both sides of 
the leaf are deeply indented, there is 
never a perforation. But however you 
may admire the scribe, his book-making 
is slow and expensive ; and, when finished, 
it is a clumsy thing, compared with the 
compact and beautiful production of the 
printer. In elegance, portableness, and 
economy, the European book at once 
asserts its superiority. The natives are 
sensible of this : they admire it amazingly. 
It is as great an advance in literature, as 
in travelling the locomotive is on the 
stage-coach. They covet a book ; and I 
have seen them, on receiving one, squat 
them down then and there, and begin to 
pore over those pages so mysteriously 
multiplied, and yet so unaccountably 
correct. With adequate funds and agen- 
cies, it would not be difficult to introduce 
our school-books into almost every native 
school in the country. A proper system 



of colportage would effect it. One day a 
fine Brahmin boy came into my study at 
Goobbee, and asked for a book ; I denied 
him ; but he repeatedly urged his re- 
quest. I still declined ; saying, my few 
books must be kept for grown persons, 
as boys were likely to misuse them. He 
would not be refused. I said, " If you 
are so anxious to have our books, why 
do you not come to our school?" He 
replied, with vivacity, " I wish to do so, 
but my father will not let me." " Then, 
to what school do you go?" He men- 
tioned one, of which the master had 
always evinced the utmost bigotry, stre- 
nuously resisting all our attempts to 
approach either himself or his scholars. 
I then asked, " What are you reading at 
school ?" " Just at present we are read- 
ing 'Strictures on Hindooism;'" that 
being a tract by Mr. Rice, of Bangalore, 
ably exposing the sins and follies of that 
system, of which this boy was born a 
priest. On another occasion, I was 
preaching under shade of a jack-fruit 
tree, (artocarpus integrifolia,) in the 
market-place of a town called Biddiri. 
On my left arm was a pile of tracts and 
portions of Scripture, intended for distri- 
bution. At the close of a long discourse, 
I began to give away the books, when 
almost every hand and voice in the 
crowd was raised. Men and boys strained 
and shouted to gain a book. Low salaams, 
huge compliments, and right lofty titles 
were lavished upon me, in hope of catch- 
ing my attention. *' Can you read V* 
I would ask one. ** Yes, I can read ;" 
and, seizing the book I handed, he would 
begin, in a low recitative, to show his 
scholarship. " Can you read?" I would 
ask another. " Yes." But when told to 
do so, — " No, I cannot read ; but my son 
can." In the crowd I observed a tall 
country lad plying elbows and shoulders 
with all imaginable spirit, in the vain 
hope of forcing a passage. At length, 
despairing of success, he reached over 
the shoulders of a man, and cried, at 
the top of his voice, "Sir, sir, you 
must keep one for me, sir ! yes, you must 
keep one for me." Amused at his 
earnestness, I said, " Why one for 
you, above all others?" "Oh, sir, we 
want it for our school ; we want it for 
our school." This at once arrested my 
attention ; and he told me that he lived 
in a village some miles distant, in which 
a missionary had never been ; that some 
of their people had got books from us 
during a former visit to Biddiri market ; 
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that these had heen introduced to the 
school instead of those in use before ; 
that they were wonderfully pleased with 
their hoodhi — "sense;" but that they 
wanted some more to complete the set ; 
and the schoolmaster hearing that we 
had been at Cheyloor, a neighbouring 
town, the day before, concluded we should 
be that day at Biddiri, and accordingly 
had sent him on purpose to obtain them. 
These instances show how easily the 
Christian school-book may gain access, 
even where both master and pupils are 
heathens. Could such a society as the 
Bangalore School-book Society only com- 
mand funds, to send their publications 
through every village in the country, 
offering them for sale at very low prices, 
it is most probable the people would 
greedily receive them, and that they 
would go far towards paving the way for 
the advance of Christianity. 

BRISTOL. 

Those who visit Bristol, with nothing 
further in view than making it a starting- 
place to the varied scenes of beauty and 
magnificence which lie beyond it, would 
probabl;^ designate it as a bustling, dirty, 
and uninteresting locality; because, in 
proportion to the amount of pleasure we 
are expecting to derive from other scenes 
and objects, is the estimate we attach to 
those in the midst of which we stand, 
and which are not un frequently far more 
worthy of our admiration and regard, 
than is supposed at a first or hurried 
glance. Let us halt, then, ere we pur- 
sue our intended route, and look at this 
city, not in comparison with others, al- 
though this might fairly be done, but in 
order to ascertain what are its just claims 
on our attention and remembrance. 

Bristol is a sea-port, situated at the 
confluence of the Avon and Frome, eight 
miles north-west of the embouchure of 
the former, in the Bristol Channel, and 
one hundred and eight miles west of 
London, extending over six or seven 
hills, and their immediate valleys, while 
it is surrounded by a most picturesque, 
fertile, and salubrious district. At a 
very early period, its healthy and advan- 
tageous situation was discovered by the 
Saxons and the Romans, both of whom 
had a town here of considerable import- 
ance. By the former it was called Bright 
Stowe, or the " Pleasant City ;" and 
thence, with a slight alteration, its pre- 
sent name. In the older portions forming 



the nucleus of the modern cit}% the 
houses were neatly built of wood and 
plaster, with their roofs projecting con- 
siderably over exceedingly narrow streets, 
like some of those at Cairo, in Egypt; 
bringing them in very close contact with 
their opposite neighbours, and rendering 
such localities very confined and un- 
healthy. These, however, are now greatly 
diminished in number, and open streets, 
well-built houses, and spacious squares, 
are far more frequently to be met with. 
Those of Kingsdown, St. MichaeFs, and 
Clifton hills on the north and west, with 
their fine terraces, and well- arranged 
gardens, rising one above the other, like 
an amphitheatre, present a very imposing 
appearance. Redcliife, on the south, has 
narrow streets, densely crowded together, 
like those of the ancient part of the city ; 
but Bedminster consists of more modern 
dwellings, small, yet neat, many of which 
are adapted to the working classes. But 
whatever may still remain of the objec- 
tionable attaching to the ancient city, 
it will always find a palliative in the 
breast of Englishmen — since it was here 
that the commerce of their country first 
put forth its strength. 

Among the many advantages of which 
the present city can boast, may be reckon- 
ed, its well-paved streets, which are also 
lighted with gas, supplied for the purpose 
by two public companies; its excellent 
drainage, which, in such a dense popula- 
tion, is of vast moment to its health and 
comfort ; and also an adequate supply of 
water, conducted by pipes to many pub- 
lic conduits and pumps. Its institutions, 
civil and religious, are very numerous. 
It has twenty- five churches of the estab- 
lished worship, of different orders of archi- 
tecture, some ancient Gothic, and others 
handsome modern structures. St. Mary's 
church, Redcliffe, is perhaps the most 
beautiful specimen of the former to be 
found in the kingdom. It was built by 
Channing, in the reign of Henry vx. ; and 
from the traces of time on its exterior, it 
excites a feeling of veneration which is 
better felt than described ; and when the 
eye ranges with delight over its tall, 
tapering columns, its richly-fretted roofs, 
and its magnificent window, whose di- 
mensions are such as to admit a flood of 
rich and yet softened light to stream 
down its aisles and up to its altar, 
showing to great advantage a painting of 
Hogarth's, in his very best style — the 
effect of the whole is indeed beautiful 
and imposing. The monuments are also 
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very ^rxe, particularly that of William 
Penn. 

The cathedral stands at the north- 
western extremity of the town, which, 
although in a dilapidated state, presents 
some fine remains of the pure regal 
architecture of an earlier age. The old 
oaken choir is much admired, and equals, 
if not surpasses, that of Ripon. 

An ohject of great interest is the old 
Gothic arch, called the West-gate, nearly 
adjoining the cathedral; the only one 
remaining of the ancient city; — the 
scarcely distinguishable statues of kings, 
which in years gone by constituted its 
principal ornaments, alone give any idea 
of its pristine importance or beauty. 

Relentless Time, with stern, remorseless hand. 
Each lofty edifice pulls limb from limb ; 

E'en marble temples fall at his command, 
And life itself must yield at length to him. 

The Dissenters, of various denomina- 
tions, have at least thirty-six places of 
w^orship, and form a very important part 
of the community of this populous city. 
There are no fewer than twelve endowed 
charity schools : the Free Grammar-school, 
founded in 1532, which has two fellow- 
ships of 30/. a year, in St. John's, Oxford ; 
£lizabeth*s Hospital, founded in 1586, 
whose endowments are said to produce 
4,000Z. a year, managed] by trustees ap- 
pointed by the lord chancellor ; the Red- 
cliffe Free Grammar-school, founded in 
the 13th of Ehzabeth; Colston's, in 
1708, for feeding, clothing, and educating 
one hundred boys ; and eight others. In 
the whole, it has been calculated that 
above two hundred boys and forty girls 
are wholly maintained, educated, and 
apprenticed; ninety boys and eighty- 
eight girls clothed and educated, and one 
hundred and forty-eight educated only. 
Besides these, there are thirty-five other 
schools, supported either wholly or par- 
tially by benefactions and public sub- 
scriptions, in which upward of three 
thousand children are educated, and up- 
wards of ten thousand receive instruction 
in the Sunday-schools of the various 
denominations. 

Of endowed charitable institutions the 
principal are, the Trinity Alms-house, 
with a chapel annexed ; it maintains ten 
old men and thirty-six women, and its 
endowments produce, a year, 7001. An- 
other of Foster's, the Temple Hospital, 
the Merchants' Alms-houses, Colston's, 
Ridley's, Blanchard's, and several others 
of minor importance, endowed to the 
amount of about 23,000/. a year, which 



sum is judiciously distributed among the 
children of necessity and want. To 
tradesmen alone 6,000/. annually are 
lent, in different amounts, as the cases 
may require, and for terms long or short, 
according to circumstances, without inte- 
rest. Among the indigent poor 9,000/. are 
expended in the year ; 1,000/. among the 
endowed hospitals, and 700/. among the 
endowed schools. The Bristol Infirmary is 
capable of accommodating two hundred 
patients, and has, it is stated by good 
authority, at an annual average, one 
thousand six hundred in, and five thou- 
sand out-patients : this institution is sup- 
ported partly by its own funded pro- 
perty, and partly by subscriptions and 
donations. Besides these, there are the 
General Hospital, a smaller establish- 
ment, but supported on a similar prin- 
ciple ; and the Dispensary, which gives 
medical relief to above three thousand 
annually at their own abodes. There are 
asylums for the blind, for orphans, a 
Female Penitentiary, and between forty 
and fifty other charitable societies, which 
distribute in various ways from 12,000/. 
to 15,000/. annually. 

The public buildings of Bristol are 
principally the Guildhall, more useful, 
perhaps, than ornamental, being an old 
structure of the fourteenth century, with 
a modern front. The Council-house, a 
modern building ; the Jail, a large and 
well-arranged structure, erected about 
twenty-seven years since ; the Bridewell, 
which at the time of the riots was de- 
stroyed, and subsequently rebuilt; the 
Exchange, a handsome building of the 
Corinthian order, erected by the corpora- 
tion in 1743, but never being used by the 
merchants, the interior was appropriated 
as a corn-market, and the back forms a 
spacious quadrangle, in which the prin- 
cipal market is held ; and the Commercial 
Rooms, which are used as an exchange, 
have a handsome dome, an Ionic portico, 
a large hall, a good reading-room, and 
several other apartments adapted to the 
transactions of business. 

The British Institution, another hand- 
some building, has an excellent reading- 
room, library, theatre, and museum : 
in the latter are good collections in 
natural history and the fine arts; here, 
courses of lectures are given, papers on 
philosophical subjects read, and occasion-, 
ally there are exhibitions of pictures. 
There is also one of those most valuable 
institutions, the Institution for Mechanics. 
May it not be hoped that such institu- 
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tions have tended to raise tbe tastes of 
the lower classes of society, and to 
give a tone to their morals, which, in 
many instances, by degrees, improves 
their habits; and, with the blessmg of 
God, without which all efforts are vain, 
prepares the way for a desire to search 
after the true wisdom, which not only fits 
its possessors for the duties and pleasures 
of life, but for the more exalted and ever- 
lasting felicities of heaven ? 

There is an extensive library, contain- 
ing thirty thousand volumes on general 
literature ; there are, also, law and me- 
dical libraries ; a medical school, where 
are given complete courses of lectures ; a 
proprietary school, called the Bristol 
College, for classical and scientific edu- 
cation, and an academy for the education 
of young men of the Baptist ministry, 
which has in conjunction with it an exten- 
sive library and museum. 

About two miles from Bristol, over- 
looking the river Avon, is Clifton, famous 
for its hot wells — ^its waters being deemed 
efficacious in consumptive cases. The 
temperature of this saline spiing, when 
fresh drawn, is 74" Fahr., and it then 
evolves free carbonic acid ; in each pint 
of the water, according to Dr. Carrick, 
there are 3/5 grs. carbonate of lime, 1/5 
sulphate of soda, 1.'5 ditto of lime, 
'5 muriate of soda, 1 ditto of magnesia : 
total 6 grains. The above spring is under 
the rocks, and there is another higher 
up the cliff, having however most pro- 
bably the same source. 

The geological features of the place 
are thus described by M*Culloch: — "If 
the entire area be divided, north and 
south, into three unequal portions, that 
on the east will fall within the limits of 
a coal formation, which extends north 
and south of the city, but chiefly to the 
north, about thirty miles; its beds are 
thin as compared with those of other 
coal-fields. The central, or larger portion, 
is chiefly occupied by the new red sand- 
stone, in which Saurian remains occur; 
the western part is chiefly mountain lime. 
Some of the summits in the north and 
west parts of the city are two hundred 
and fifty feet above the bed of the Avon. 
In the rocks of Clifton, and the opposite 
ones of St. Vincent, quartz crystals of 
great purity occur, called Bristol Dia- 
monds. There are the remains of three 
Roman encampments at Clifton, Rown- 
ham, and Abbotsleigh." 

The rocky scenery of Cliflon is very 
fine; at the base of beetling cliffs, and 



through overhanging defiles, rushes in, 
with tides of thirty-five feet, the beauteous 
Avon, which, in so many other places, 
flows calmly and gracefully along, re- 
flecting on its surface the lovely and 
picturesque scenery which so frequently 
adorns its banks. 

This spot is heightened in its inte- 
rests by our associations with it of Mrs. 
Hannah More, who passed here the clo^ng 
years of her very useful life, and left a 
name which, if not enrolled among the 
mightiest in intellect, is deservedly ranked 
with the most distinguished for Christian 
philanthropy and exalted piety. Her own 
sex especially must ever revere her 
memory, as among the first to enter upon 
a field of labour calculated to improve 
the female mind, and thus to raise woman 
in the scale of being designed her by her 
Creator, combining in her lessons every 
branch of useful knowledge, while she 

<' Allurdd to brighter worlds and led tbe way." 

With such delightful scenery in our 
imagination, and our minds impressed 
with remembrance of her who dwelt 
among it, to whom, when in comparative 
health, it had often proved stimulating ; 
and when borne down by languor and 
fast-approaching dissolution, it perhaps 
afforded a tranquillizing influence, we 
cannot but call to mind the appropriate 
sentiments of a favourite writer of the 
sister country, who, when taking her 
leave of Clifton, thua gave utterance to 
her pure and glowing thoughts : — 

" Spot where the sick recover, and the ■well 
I>eJighted roam, 1 bear thee on my heart, 
With all thy portraiture of cliiT and shade, 
And the wild-footed Avon rushing in, 
With ocean's kingly message. 

Here we stand, 
To take our last farewell of England's shore. 
And 'mid the graceful domes that shine serene 
Through their embowering shades, recognise one, 
Where she who gave to Barley-wood its fame 
Breathed her last breath. Tis meet that she 

should be 
Remember'd by that sex whom long she strove 
In their own shelter'd sphere to elevate, 
And rouse to higher aims than fashion gives. 

I give thee thanks, Old England I full of years, 
Yet passing fair. Thy castles ivy-crown'd ; 
Thy vast cathedrals, where old Time doth pause, 
Like an o'er-spent destroyer, and lie down. 
Feigning to sleep, and let their glory pass ; 
Thy mist-encircled hills ; thy peaceful lakes, 
Opening their bosoms 'mid the velvet meads ; 
Thy verdant hedges, with their tufted bloom ; 
Thy cottage-children, luddy as the flowers 
That make their thatch-roof d homes so beautiful : 
But more than all, those mighty minds that leave 
A lasting foot-print on the sands of time; — 
These well repay me to have dared the deep, 
That I might look upon them." 

S« S* Sa 
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OLD HUMPHREY IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

An ancient man vith tresses grey, 
With calm and thoughtful eye, 

Has ta'en in hand his hazel staff- 
That ancient man am I. 

And many a hoary mountain top, 
And goodly tower and town, 

And shadowy gien I mean to see. 
Ere I shall lay it down. 

INTRODUCTION. 

bfTEN have I written about the coun- 
try, revelling in rural localities and retired 
situations; but now in my remarks I pur- 
pose to go further afield, and to dwell 
on wilder and more solitary scenes. 

In my youthful days, frequently was I 
animated by romantic impulses, under 
which I would fain have effected im- 
possibilities. To have ascended the 
summit of Mont Blanc, regardless of 
its snows — to have forced my way un- 
daunted through the icy barriers of the 
North Sea — to have crossed the burn- 
ing desert despite its sultry sands, and 
to have penetrated to Timbuctoo, reck- 
less of the Lybian lion, and the fear of 
falling where the blood of "the white 
man tinged the running waters, would 
have been quite in accordance with my 
inclination. Such impulses, however, 
were but transitory ; succeeding moments 
of sobriety convinced me that such specu- 
lations were not prompted by discretion ; 
the Quixotic achievements of my fancy 
were abandoned, and I entered with 
moderated ardour on easier and less ques- 
tionable undertakings. 

With an emotion somewhat akin to the 
romantic impulses of my earlier days, I 
some time ago resolved on a tour. Never 
had I visited the far-famed Highlands of 
Scotland, though the plaid and kilt of the 
highlander, and the romantic haunts of 
the Rob Roys and Macgregors of days 
gone by, had often excited my fancy, 
and flitted before my wondering and ad- 
miring eyes. 

To Scotland I turned my steps, fully 
intending to give to my fugitive wander- 
ings and passing reflections a " local habi- 
tation and a name " in some forthcoming 
volume of moderate size and pretensions. 
Since then my tour has been completed, 
and I am now about to enter on my in- 
tended narrative. Difficult would it be 
to persuade me that I shall not succeed 
in awakening some interest in the minds 
of my readers. In my present sanguine 
mood, I should as soon believe that I 
could not make a nosegay out of pinks 
and pansies, fuschias, jasmines, and gera- 



niums, lilies, mignonette, sweet peas, 
myrtles, and moss roses, as that I could 
fail in penning a tolerable book while 
revelling, with a head and heart full of 
highland scenery, among the heathery 
hills and dales of <<bonnie Scotland." 
Even now appear spread out before me, 
awing my spirit, the solitary, wild, grey 
mountain and gloomy glen ! Friths, lochs, 
cataracts, straths and passes, rocks, rifts, 
ravines and cairns arrest my wondering 
gaze with their influential loneliness. 
The falls of Aberfeldy bewilder me with 
their wondrous beauty. Loch Lomond 
stretches its glittering surface to the 
sun, and mighty Cairn Gorm and still 
mightier Ben Mac Dhu lift their snow- 
clad heads in lonely grandeur and awful 
sublimity. 

Though not sanguine enough to believe 
that I can render my book acceptable to 
all, I do hope to make it agreeable to 
some, and if it should not in its attrac- 
tions glitter like the Athenian serpent — 



-" of dazzling hue, 



Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and hlue j 
Striped like a zehra, freckled like a pard, 
Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson-ban'd,"— 

yet doubt I not that some of its pages 
will be read with interest, and some of its 
paragraphs pondered with satisfaction. 

Scenery of a sterile kind and difficult 
of access has a strange interest with 
many, and some of the wildest parts of 
our country are to be found in the High- 
lands of Scotland. With his foot on the 
heather beside the lonely loch, or on the 
mountain, the crook-billed eagle soaring 
above his head, and the red deer bound- 
ing across the broken ground below, as 
he flies to the friendly shelter of the pine 
forest, or the solitary glen, a man feels 
himself to be far from home, and regards 
himself as a traveller. The loneliness of 
far-stretching solitudes, now rising into 
hills, and now spreading into valleys, 
mantled with purple and gold, at the 
same moment awe and delight the mind ; 
and the silent heath -clad strath and the 
dreary swamp, tenanted by the timid 
hare, the feathery grouse, the black cock 
and the wild duck, awaken an un- 
wonted interest of mingled solemnity and 
pleasure. 

It would not be easy to describe the 
solemnity cast over the snirit by the deep 
shadows of the gloomy gien, nor to make 
manifest the admiration and joy ^hat 
burst upon the spirit when climbing the 
sunlit mountain. A thousand charms 
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" Attest the urild luxuriance of the scene 
That ]engthen'd spreads (with many a strath be- 
tween. 
And moorland purple, haunt of birds and bees) 
Around the fern-clad feet and shaggy knees 
Of mighty Nevis, monarch of the hills, 
The paramount of mountains, gemm'd with rills, 
Scantily robed; his Titan shoulders nude. 
Lifting his head in royal solitude 
Above his peers, and looking grimly down 
Over all Britain from his misty crown." 

From heights such as those of Ben y 
Gloe, Ben Lomond, Ben Lawers, Ben 
Nevis, and Ben Mac Macdhui, we have, 
indeed, a goodly prospect. Sea and land, 
loch, river, forest, city, and plain, lie 
helow us, lessening in the distance. A 
shadowy hlot, or a few specks on the hori- 
zon, are all that we discern of places that 
may hoast of beautiful buildings and 
crowded population. A broad river as- 
sumes a threadlike breadth, as its winding 
course glitters in the sunshine ; and the 
grey cloudlike boundary beyond the dis- 
tant ocean is, perhaps, the coast of an- 
other country, whose manners and cus« 
toms are different to our own. The whole 
expanse presented to the eye is varied 
and striking ; and rock and ravine, wood 
and water, light and shade, glare and 
gloom, canopied by the kindling skies, at 
once amaze, impress, bewilder, and de- 
light 

The general features of the highlands 
are on a more extended scale, and of a 
much sterner character, thau English 
scenes. Well may the Scotch muse ex- 
claim — 

** O Caledonia! stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 
Laud of brown heath and shaggy wood. 
Land of the mountain and the flood I " 

We usually speak of Scotch people as 
if they were all alike ; but that is not the 
case, though every year does something 
to lessen the difference that exists between 
them. The highlanders, who are Celts, 
or Gauls, speak Gaelic, a dialect of the 
Erse language; while the lowlanders, 
whom the highlanders call Saxons, speak 
Scotch, a mere corruption of the English 
language. The lowlanders are the proper 
Scotch, or North Britons, a hardy, dili- 
gent, enterprising, and persevering people. 

I purpose, in my narrative of the high- 
lauds, to treat largely on highlanders, 
their dress, manners, and superstitions, 
and to tell such of my readers as are 
strangers to Scotland, that which I my- 
self was most desirous to know. The 
most famous clans, the most striking 
adventures, the highest mountains, the 
fairest lochs, the gloomiest glens, the 



narrowest passes, the deepest waterfalls, 
and the strongest castles, will be among 
my themes. 

Though no Nimrod, I feel constrained 
to say something of deer forests and deer- 
stalking. Hardly could I choose but 
enlarge with my pen on these subjects, 
for forests embrace too much of the elen, 
the bog, the moor, and the mountam of 
highland scenery to be lightly esteemed, 
and deer-stalking is regarded by many as 
a princely sport, and by far the highest 
of all highland recreations. For similar 
reasons, the sports of the moor and the 
loch will be noticed by me ; but if any 
sportsman should be beguiled by this 
announcement into the belief that Old 
Humphrey is likely to assist him in the 
management of either his dog or his gun, 
a perusal of my pages will not fail to con- 
vince him to the contrary. 

Though no fisherman, I must not pass 
over a pursuit that is followed in Scotland 
with such enterprise and ardour as trout 
and salmon fishing without a passing 
remark. There is nothing liberal in 
censuring others for pursuits to which we 
have no inclination; and if I have no 
better reason for questioning the lawful- 
ness of fishing than the circumstance of 
my having no desire to fish, then is my 
reason a very weak one. 

I frankly admit that it would be a difti- 
culty with me to decide how far man is 
at liberty to tax the lower creatures for 
his mere amusement, and I admit, as 
frankly, that very few persons can accuse 
others of inhumanity without inconsist- 
ency. I am afraid that, in one way or 
other, we are all cruel, and much quicker 
in this respect to see the mote in the eye 
of a brother than to discern the beam 
that is in our own ; but while making 
these admissions, I have no wish to avoid 
the free expression of my own opinion, 
that I hold it wrong in principle and 
practice to 'Mnflict unnecessary pain," 
and should as soon think, in my own 
individual case, of running a fishhook 
through my finger, as of impaling a 
worm or spearing a salmon. 

I believe that many merciful men are 
fishermen, and that they never so much 
as question the lawfulness of the enjoy* 
ment. The truth is, that while the 
cruelty of war is hidden by flaunting 
banners, scarlet apparel, the prancing 
war-horse, the rattling drum, and spirit- 
stirring trumpet, the cruelty of fishing is 
disguised by the pleasurable excitement, 
the phrases 'Mnnocent amusement," 
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<' harmless recreation/' ''rural enjoy- 
ment/' " peaceful pastime," " meditative 
occupation/' and the influential example 
of the meek-minded Izaac Walton. 

Many of the local occurrences and 
historical events of Scotland are full of 
interest, and in proper time and place I 
mean to advert to them. Something shall 
I say of Cavalier and Ck>venanter, and of 
their desperate encounters, when armed 
hands and huming hearts engaged in the 
death-grapple on the battle-plain. Ban- 
nockburn and CuUoden, too, are influen- 
tial in their very names, strikingly setting 
forth the uncertainty of power, and the 
fading nature of earthly glory. At the 
battle of the one, Scotland was proudly 
victorious ; at the fight of the other she 
was humbled in the dust. 

Dark deeds have been done in castles, 
and Scotland is so studded with the re- 
mains of these strongholds of former 
greatness, that I cannot but ponder 
among their ruins, and draw a salutary 
reflection from their mouldering walls. 
Some Scottish fortresses are yet in repair, 
but far the greater part of them are in 
decay ; my pen shall comment on their 
weakness and their strength. Edinburgh 
and Stirling, Ardtomish and Doune, 
Craigmillar, Loch Leven, Doart, and 
Dumbarton, all shall be remembered. 

If I fail not in my endeavour, many a 
Scottish prospect shall be vividly de- 
scribed. The purple heather shall be 
seen, the waterfall heard, and the fresh 
breeze be felt on the brow; the sterile 
shall appear with the fertile, and the 
gloom of the shadowy glen be contrasted 
with the glory of the sunlit mountain. 

Wherever we go, and however new 
and strange the things around us maybe 
in many respects, we are in the same 
position abroad as when we are at home; 
we have the same sun to light us by day, 
and the same moon and stars by night. 
We have the same hearts in our bosoms, 
we possess the same necessities, desires, 
and infirmities, and are dependent on the 
same almighty and merciful Being. This 
has been felt by me, and with a grateful 
heart have I returned from my wander- 
ings. Freely have I rambled, and freely 
will I describe what I have seen. 

But think not that I shall be satisfied 
with my performance unless I awaken 
in you some salutary thought, and call 
up some virtuous afiection in your hearts. 
I am guilty of no insincerity when I say, 
that 1 would rather do you good than 
gain your good opinion by giving you 



pleasure. My finger will be pointed 
upwards throughout the whole of my 
narrative, and if I move not your hearts 
in the same direction, and excite in them 
emotions of thankfulness and praise, then 
shall I feel as one shorn of his strength, 
and Old Humphrey will have wandered 
in the highlands in vain. 



THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
No. IL 

In the last Visitor, the early history of 
the application of electricity to the pur- 
poses of communication was traced ; and 
we now proceed to consider the further 
elaboration of this highly important prin- 
ciple under the auspices of several scien- 
tific men. 

Professor Morse, of America, invented 
an electric telegraph, but it does not ap- 
pear that minute particulars have ever 
been published in this country. Its ob- 
ject was to write down, at a considerable 
distance, a series of numbers, which were 
to indicate words and phrases, according 
to an understood pre-arrangement. These 
numbers are selected in types, which are 
placed in an instrument called the port- 
rule, serving the same purpose as the 
compositor's stick, and they are so con- 
nected with the opposite extremity, that 
the numbers are there registered, and 
may be read off* at leisure. The whole 
arrangement is connected with a voltaic 
battery of sixty pairs of plates ; by passing 
the type beneath a lever, the circuit of 
electricity is closed and broken. 

An American journal stated, that the 
writer had seen the instrument in opera- 
tion through a distance of two miles, the 
communication which was transmitted 
being, " Railway cars just arrived, three 
hundred and forty-five passengers." These 
words were put into numbers from a dic- 
tionary ; the numbers were set up in the 
telegraphic type in about the time ordi- 
narily occupied in doing so in a printing- 
ofiice. They were then all passed com- 
plete by the portrule in about h^lf a 
minute, each stroke of the lever of the 
portrule, at one extremity, marking on 
the register at the other, a distance of 
two miles, instantaneously. " We watched 
the spark at one end," says the observer, 
" and the mark of the pencil at the other, 
as if the lever itself had struck the mark." 
The marks, or numbers, were easily 
legible, and, by means of the dictionary, 
were resolved again into words. The 
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attention of the person at one end, the 
opposite end of the line, was attracted hy 
a small alarum-bell being rung by the 
first stroke of the lever. 

The telegraphs of professor Morse 
have, it appears, since received a very 
extensive patronage, and, in a communi- 
cation which was read to the Paris Aca- 
demy of Sciences, it was stated, that 
telegraphic lines have been established 
through 1,659 miles in the United States. 
The furthest extent over which it travels 
in single lines is from Albany to Buffalo, 
a distance of three hundred and fifty 
miles; and from Albany to Rochester, 
which are two hundred and fifty-two 
miles. Professor Morse says, in his 
letter, that the telegraph is now the 
chief mode of transmitting all the govern- 
ment news, the more important intelli- 
gence of merchants, and of the public 
generally. Its influence has, he says, 
beeiv already felt by the press. The 
journals of the large towns, which were 
taken in the country on account of their 
giving the most recent news, have lost a 
great number of their subscribers, whilst 
there has been a very large increase in 
the circulation of the journals of the 
small towns near the extreme points of 
the electric telegraph. 

A Philadelphian journal states, that 
Morse has added to his telegraph ma- 
chinery, by which he can print at least 
one hundred and twenty characters per 
minute. At the same time, he allows 
this invention to be due to European 
electricians. 

In 1837, a patent was obtained for the 
electric telegraph by Mr. Davy, the prin- 
ciples of his invention being, first, the em- 
ployment of two magnetic needles with 
each wire, each movable in one direc- 
tion, and stopped in the other ; secondly, 
the use of a supplementary battery, to 
effect the registration of the signals, the 
connexion of this second battery being 
made by the deflections of the needles ; 
and, thirdly, the method of registering 
or recording the various communications, 
by causing the current of the supple- 
mentary battery to pass through a ribbon 
steeped in a solution of iodine of potas- 
sium and starch. The salt being decom- 
posed by the current, a blue spot was 
produced by the combination of the iodine 
with the starch, and the position of one 
or more of these spots across the breadth 
of the ribbon, determined the nature of 
the signal transmitted. The action of 
the two needles in each circuit was ex- 



actly similar to that of the bars in Dr. 
Steinheil's telegraph, in respect to their 
alternate deflections, according to the di- 
rection of the current. Instead, how- 
ever, of carrying a cup for ink, each 
needle bore a small metallic arm on its 
axis, which, when the needle was de- 
flected away from the fixed stop, came in 
contact with a brass pin, or stud, and 
thus completed the circuit of the supple- 
mentary, or registering battery.* 

In 1841, an electric printing telegraph 
was exhibited at the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, and in the following year it was 
patented by the inventor, Mr. Bain. One 
of these instruments has since been placed 
experimentally on the South- Western 
Railway, from Nine Elms to Wimbledon, 
a distance of six miles, and for that ex- 
tent an ample sufficiency of electricity 
was generated from a single pair of plates 
of zinc and copper, of the surface of but 
one square foot. The advantages pos- 
sessed by the printing over the signal 
telegraph consist in the former printing 
the communication at both stations at the 
same instant, thus affording the person 
communicating the opportunity of seeing 
whether he has transmitted the symbol 
correctly ; and it prevents any mistake 
from misapprehension by the party with 
whom he communicates. It has the 
superiority, also, of secresy ; for the ap- 
paratus at the distant station may be 
locked up, and the information transmitted 
will be found printed when it is unlocked, 
without the necessity of any attendant in 
waiting to watch its movements. The 
apparatus is worked altogether by the 
gravitating force of two large weights, 
electricity being employed merely as the 
agent for setting the apparatus in motion, 
and for stopping it at the points required. 
This is effected by the deflection of a 
permanent magnet, which, as it turns, 
releases a revolving straight piece of 
wire that rests against a small notched 
cylinder, attached to the magnet. The 
machinery continues revolving as long as 
the magnet is deflected ; but when the 
electric circuit is broken, the magnet re- 
turns to its former position ; the revolv- 
ing piece of wire can then no longer 
pass through the notch in the cylinders, 
and its progress being thus arrested, the 
machinery is brought to rest. The Artizan 
states, that, when the instrument stops, 
the arms of a small governor, fixed in an 
upright revolving shaft, collapse, and re- 
lease a spring, which, by striking against 
♦ Penny Cyclopaedia. 
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a small wheel, whereon several projecting 
figures are fixed, one of these figures 
heing forced against a piece of paper, and 
the letter opposite the paper is printed 
upon it. For the purpose of stopping the 
apparatus at the exact time that the 
figure required is opposite the paper, 
there is a dial with figures corresponding 
with those on the type-wheel ; and when 
the hand of the dial, which turns round 
when the machinery is in motion, 
points to the figure, a small spring is 
pressed that completes the electric circuit, 
and the apparatus stops; on stopping, 
the figure is printed, a hell is struck, and 
the paper is struck to leave room for the 
next impression. Means are also pro- 
vided for ascertaining that the two tele- 
graphs are printing correctly, by an 
arrangement in the dial-plate, and by in- 
troducing at one part a deviation from 
other portions of the circle traversed by 
the hand, which enables the operator at 
each station to tell when the hands are 
passing over that part of the , dial, and 
thus to know exactly whether the two 
correspond. 

One of the most important benefits to 
the cause of electrical communication, 
arises from the attention which has been 
paid to it by Messrs. Cooke and Wheat- 
stone. When Mr. Cooke was in Ger- 
many, he was invited by professor 
Moencke, of Heidelberg, to witness some 
experiments with a simple apparatus, in- 
tended to illustrate the possibility of 
giving signals by electricity. The im- 
pressions produced on his mind were of 
such a nature, that from that time he 
devoted his every hour to the furtherance ' 
of his plan ; while he was so aided by his 
native energy and ingenuity of mind, that, 
within three weeks of his first receiving 
the idea, he had constructed at Frankfort 
two galvanometer telegraphs, capable of 
giving twenty- six signals ; added to which 
was his invention of the detector, by 
which injuries to the wires are readily 
traced, and the alarum, to give notice at 
one end of the telegraph' that something 
is to be communicated at the other. 
Returning to London about six weeks 
afterwards, he occupied the following 3rear 
in constructing a variety of instruments, 
and exerted himself to introduce his 
telegraph on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway. In 1 837, he joined pro- 
fessor Wheatstone in his arrangements, 
who had been for years employed in 
endeavouring to transmit signals both by 
sounds and electriciU'. From this time 



their operations were carried forward 
together, and they entered into partner- 
ship as proprietors of the patent under 
which the telegraph is worked. 

The positions relatively occupied by 
these two distinguished gentlemen, in 
reference to electric discoveries as con- 
nected with the purposes of communica- 
tion, have been well expressed in the 
words of sir M. J. Brunei : — " While 
Mr. Cooke is entitled to stand alone as 
the gentleman to whom this country is 
indebted for having practically introduced 
and carried out the electric telegraph, as 
an useful undertaking, and professor 
Wheatstone is acknowledged as the scien- 
tific man, whose profound and successful 
researches had already prepared the pub- 
lic to receive it as a project capable of 
practical application; it is to the united 
labours of two gentlemen, so well qualified 
for mutual assistance, that we must attri- 
bute the rapid progress which this im- 
portant invention has made since they 
were associated." 

In this patent, for which application 
was made in 1837, the principal points 
of novelty were the use of a much smaller 
number of needles to denote all the 
required signals, the employment of the 
temporary magnetism excited by the 
current in soft iron to ring an alarum by 
means of suitable machinery, and the 
reciprocal arrangement by which the 
invention was made practically available 
fpr a long line of communication. The 
instrument shown in the drawings which 
were annexed to their specification was 
applied on the Great Western Railway 
shortly after the date of the patent, con- 
tained Bve needles, arranged with their 
axes in a horizontal line. The needles 
were made to hang vertically by the ad- 
dition to one end of the increased weight, 
and each coil was connected with^a long 
conducting wire at one end, being united 
at the other with a common rod of metal, 
which joined together the similar ends of 
all the coils. The transmission of the 
electric current took place from the 
opposite ends of the wires, through two of 
them at once ; that is to say, one of the 
wires, of which one key was pressed down, 
served to convey the current from one 
pole of the battery to the distant instru- 
ment, while it returned, by the rqd of 
metal connecting the coils and the second 
wire, to the battery again. Two needles 
were in this manner deflected at once ; 
and it will be obvious that the cur- 
rent would pass in opposite directions 
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around their coils, and consequently that 
their deflections must be in contrary 
directions. " The needles would there- 
fore converge, either above or below their 
lines of centres, as one or other of the 
pair of keys belonging to each wire was 
depressed. Fixed stops were so placed 
on each side of the needles as to limit 
their motion, and when resting against 
them, the needles were parallel to two 
converging lines, at the point of inter- 
section of which a letter was placed. 
This was the signal indicated by the 
movement of the needles. In a similar 
manner, as lines were drawn diverging 
from the centre of each axis, mutually 
crossing one another, a number of points 
of intersection were formed, at one of 



which was a letter, or signal.*' As any of 
these letters could be indicated by the 
movements of the needles, any communi- 
cations could be made with certainty. A 
plan was also under consideration, for 
reducing the number of wires, to dimi- 
nish the complexity of the scheme. In 
1839, the telegraph was brought into 
practical operation, and the severe tests 
to which it was subjected, reflected in- 
creased honour on the inventors. 

For the sake of simplicity, the tele- 
graphic apparatus may be divided into 
four parts ; the generator of the galvanic 
or electric fluid, the motive, or electro- 
magnetic arrangement, and the conduct- 
ing wires, in which order they will now 
be considered. 




The engraving represents the front of 
the telegraph, exhibiting the index, as it 
is denominated. The wires, which are 
suspended through the length of the line, 
are attached at either end to the telegraphic 
instruments, abianch wire being fastened 
to a large metallic surface, imbedded in 
the earth for completing the electric 
current. When at rest, the handles are 



down, and the pointers remain in their 
vertical position. The signafs are given 
by two magnetic needles, or pointers, 
each suspended vertically on an axis pass- 
ing through the dial, and behind, another 
pointer is fixed on each corresponding 
axis. A portion of the conducting wire^ 
many yards in length, is coiled round 
the galvanometer frame, in which the 
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magnet moves, fM> as to subject the mag- 
net to the multiplied deflecting force of 
the electric current. 

The battery is the motive power of the 
machine, occupying the same relative 
position to it as the boiler does to the 
locomotive ; for though it does not pro- 
duce any immediate result on the works, 
yet the part it performs in the undertak- 
ing is essential. It is the fountain of 
that subtle stream, which, under the 
guidance of man's intellect, is now doing 
so much of the nation's work, popularly 
known as "the electric fluid." Under 
the successive superintendence of Galvani, 
Volta, Cruikshanks, Davy, WoUaston, 
Roget, and others— of which an interest- 
ing account is recommended to the reader 
in a work on electricity, published by the 
Religious Tract Society — the electric 
generator has reached its present perfec- 
tion, with which the public are familiar, 
the whole of which has undergone great 
improvements in its adaptation to the 
purposes of electric communication 
under Mr. Cooke and others. While 
travelling, this gentleman found great 
inconvenience to result from the spilling 
of the acid solution used in Smee's bat- 
teries, and from this he was led to con- 
sider whether the substitution of fine 
white Shankliu sand, saturated with the 
diluted acid, would not avoid this diflS- 
culty. Experiments having confirmed 
the truth of these conjectures, the change 
was permanently arranged, and it was 
subsequently found so advantageous, that 
the same method was tried in the perma- 
nent batteries, and in like manner the 
result has proved satisfactory. At present 
the generator resembles in its principal 
features the one known as Wollaston*s 
trough, and it is so arranged that the 
series of plates of copper and amalga- 
mated zinc, arranged for the evolution of 
the electric fluid, admit of being placed 
in a corresponding series of cells, filled 
with well- washed and dry sand. The 
United Service Gazette states that all 
that is necessary in order to use the in- 
strument is slightly to moisten the sand 
with diluted sulphuric acid. These gener- 
ators are stated to be very constant in 
their action, having heen found to work 
during periods varying from two to five 
months, with only occasional small addi- 
tions of the acid solution to supply the 
waste occasioned by evaporation and 
chemical absorption. The sand, too, ap- 
pears to check injurious rapidity of action, 
and at the same time to prevent the sepa- 



ration of the sulphate of copper and zinc, 
formerly held suspended in the fluid. 




The conducting wires, which will come 
in their turn under consideration, are, at 
their ends, of less diameter, and are so 
arranged as to form the coiled magnets. 
Those in the diagram are seen in con- 
nexion with the works ; the electric cur- 
rent taking the course indicated by the 
arrows, occasions the deflection of the 
needle. 

The property possessed hy the wires of 
rendering iron magnetic when subject to 
the galvanic currents may be illustrated in 
a simple manner, by passing copper wire 
a few times round a glass tube, so as to 
form a coil like a bell-spring, taking care 
that the turns of the wire are nowhere in 
contact ; if the ends of the coil are then 
connected with the poles of a battery, and 
a small tewing-needle is placed in the 
glass tuhe, it will be immediately drawn 
to the centre, and, if examined, will be 
found to be permanently magnetic, " If, 
on the other hand, a piece of soft iron 
wire had been introduced into the glass 
tube in the place of the steel needle, it 
would be found to he only magnetic so long 
as it remained under the influence of the 
exterior coil of wire, — ^proving that it is to 
the magnetising property of the electric 
current, under a certain form of arrange- 
ment, that we owe our motive power, 
and it is to the varied motions or vihra- 
tions of the needles on the face of the 
dial-plate, produced by this agent, that a 
form of alphabet has been adopted, which 
shall rapialy explain what is mtended to 
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be eommuoicated by a person operating 
at a distance of eight}', one hundred, or 
probably thousands of miles." F. S. W. 



POLAR REGIONS. 

One morning sir James Ross and his 
companions found themselves embayed 
in a deep bight of the pack, in -which 
they counted from the mast-head eighty- 
four large icebergs, and some hundreds 
of smaller ones. In this situation, says 
sir James, we found we were fast closing 
this chain of bergs, so elosely packed 
together that we could distinguish no 
opening through which the ships could 
pass, the waves breaking violently 
against them, dashing huge masses of 
pack-ice against the precipitous faces 
of the bergs ; now lifting them nearly to 
their summit, then forcing them again far 
beneath their water-line, and sometimes 
rending them into a multitude of bril- 
liant fragments against their projecting 
points. 

Sublime and magnificent as such a scene 
must have appeared under different cir- 
cumstances, to us it was awful, if not 
appalling. For eight hours we had been 
gradually drifting towards what to human 
eyes appeared inevitable destruction ; the 
high waves and deep rolling of our ships 
rendered towing with the boats impossi- 
ble, and our situation the more painful 
and embarrassing, from our inability to 
make any effort to avoid the dreadful 
calamity that seemed to await us. 

In moments like these, comfort and 
peace of mind could only be obtained by 
casting our cares upon that Almighty 
Power which had already so often inter- 
posed to save us, when human skill was 
wholly unavailing. Convinced that he is 
under the protection and guidance of a 
merciful God, the Christian awaits the 
issue of events firm and undismayed, and 
with calm resignation prepares for what- 
ever he may order. His serenity of 
mind surprises and strengthens, but never 
forsakes him ; and thus, possessing his 
soul in peace, he can, with the greater 
advantage, watch every change of cir- 
cumstance that may present itself as a 
means of escape. 

We were now within half a mile of the 
range of bergs. The roar of the surf, 
which extended each way as far as we 
could see, and the crashing of the ice, fell 
upon the ear with fearful distinctness, 
whilst the frequently-averted eye as im- i 



mediately returned to contemplate the 
awful destruction that threatened, in one 
short hour, to close the world, and ^1 its 
hopes, and joys, and sorrows upon us for 
ever. In this our deep distress, <' we 
called upon the Lord. He heard our 
voices out of his temple, and our cry 
came before him." 

A gentle air of wind filled our sails; 
hope again revived, and the greatest 
activity prevailed to make the best use of 
the feeble breeze : as it gradually fresh- 
ened, our heavy ships began to feel its 
influence, slowly at first, but more rapidly 
afterwards; and before dark, we found 
ourselves far removed from every danger. 

To the windward of this chain of ice- 
bergs, a dangerous collision of the Erebus 
and Terror took place, on the 13th of 
March. While the people of the Erebus 
were close- reefing their topsails for the 
night, a large iceberg was seen ahead, and 
quite close to the ships. During the 
attempt to weather it, the Terror was ob- 
served running down upon us under top- 
sails and foresail, and as she could not 
clear both the Erebus and the iceberg, a 
collision was inevitable. The people of 
the Erebus instantly hove all aback, in 
order to diminish the violence of the 
shock, but the collision was such as to 
throw every one off his feet — to carry 
away their bowsprit, foretopmast, and 
other smaller spars. Entangled by their 
>'igging> the ships were now hanging toge- 
ther — dashing against each other with 
fearful violence, and falling down upon 
the weather-face of the lofty iceberg, 
against which the waves were breaking 
and foaming to near the summits of its 
perpendicular cliffs. 

The Terror sometimes rose high above 
us, almost exposing her keel to view, and 
again descended, as we in our turn rose 
to the top of the wave, threatening to 
bury her beneath us, whilst the crashing 
of the breaking upper- works and boats 
increased the horror of the scene. Pro- 
videntially they gradually forged past each 
other, and separated before we drifted 
down amongst the foaming breakers, and 
we had the gratification of seeing her 
clear the end of the berg, and of feeling 
that she was safe. But she left us com- 
pletely disabled ; the wreck of the spars 
so encumbered the lower yards, that we 
were unable to make sail, so as to get 
headway on the ship ; nor had we room 
to wear round, being by this time so close 
to the berg, that the waves, when they 
struck against it, threw back their sprays 
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into the fhip. The only way left to us to 
extricate ourselves from this awful and 
appalling situation, was by resorting to 
the hazardous expedient of a stern-board, 
which nothing could justify during such a 
gale, and with so high a sea running, but 
to avert the danger which every moment 
threatened us of being dashed to pieces. 
The heavy rolling of the vessel, and the 
probability of the masts giving way each 
time the lower yard-arms struck against 
the cliffs, which were towering high above 
our mast-heads, rendered it a service of 
extreme danger to loose the main-sail; 
but no sooner was the order given, than 
the daring spirit of the British seaman 
manifested itself — the men ran up the 
rigging with as much alacrity as on any 
ordinary occasion ; and although more 
than once driven off the yard, they, after 
a short time, succeeded in loosing the sail. 
Amidst the roar of the wind and sea, 
it was difficult both to hear and to execute 
the orders that were given, so that it was 
three-quarters of an hour before we could 
get the yards braced by, and the main- 
tack hauled on board sharp aback — an 
expedient that perhaps had never before 
been resorted to by seamen in such wea- 
ther : but it had the desired effect ; the 
ship gathered stern-way, plunging her 
stern into the sea, washing away the gig 
and quarter boats, and with her lower 
yard-arms scraping the rugged face of the 
berg, we in a few minutes reached its 
western termination, the ' under tow,' as 
it is called, or the reaction of the water 
from its vertical cliffs alone preventing 
us being driven to atoms against it. No 
sooner had we cleared it than another 
was seen directly astern of us, against 
which we were running, and the difficulty 
now was to get the ship's head turned 
round and pointed fairly through between 
the two bergs, the breadth of the inter- 
vening space not exceeding three times 
her own^ breadth. This, however, we 
happily accomplished, and in a few 
minutes after getting before the wind, she 
dashed through the narrow channel, be- 
tween two perpendicular walls of ice, and 
the foaming breakers which stretched 
across it, and the next moment we were 
in smooth water, under its lee. 

The Terror had escaped from this dis- 
aster with the loss only of two or three 
more spars, and was found in safety ex- 
hibiting her light round the comer of the 
chain. A cluster of bergs was now seen 
to the windward, forming such an unbro- 
ken line, that the small opening by which 



the ships were compelled to escape now 
seemed to have been their only safe path, 
and that the collision which forced them 
backwards, prevented them from being 
entangled in a labyrinth of heavy bergs 
from which they might never have es- 
caped. 



ORIGIN OF THE TERM PENNY. 

In German, ffenmg. Perhaps belong- 
ing to the same class of words as the^ 
Latin petidere, to pay. I would observe, * 
however, that, in Welsh and Breton fpennig 
means a little head (dimin. o^ petty the 
head), and this seems a very simple and 
natural name for a small coin, with the 
head of the king stamped upon it. This 
conjecture is confirmed by the name of 
another small coin, the tester, from old 
French teste, the head. That a coin 
much used in Britain should have a Celtic 
origin is not improbable, since the Britons 
coined money even before Caesar's in- 
vasion, bearing the legend of their king 
Segonax.— ^. H. Talbot. 



THE WORD "US." 

An Athenian once said to a Hebrew 
lad, " Here, my boy, is some money ; 
bring us some figs and grapes." The 
boy went and purchased the fruit, and 
giving half of it to the stranger, kept 
the other half for himself. " Is it cus- 
tomary here, for a messenger to take half 
of what he fetches ?" said the Athenian, 
rather surprised. " No," Answered the 
boy; " but our custom is to speak what 
we mean, and to do as we are desired." 
" But," rejoined the stranger, " I did not 
desire thee to take half the fruit." " Oh," 
replied the boy, shrewdly, " what else 
couldst thou mean by saying, bring us ? 
Does not that word include me hearer as 
well as the speaker?" The Athenian 
smiled, and was contented. — Medrash 
Echoh. 



GOD THE FOUNTAIN. 

Were God to withdraw from me, I 
should be as weak as water. All that I 
enjoy, though it be miracle on miracle, 
would not support me without fresh sup- 
plies from God. The thing I rejoice in 
is this, that God is altogether full ; and 
that in the Mediator Christ Jesus is " all 
the fulness of the Godhead," and it will 
never run out.— tT. Halyburton, 
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SANCTIFIED AFFLICTION. 

The Holy Spirit 19 the author of all 
tnie religion. Without him it has no 
existence ; it can have none. It is never 
superinduced by natural causes. A Chris- 
tian is a new creature ; he is created in 
Christ unto good works, which God hath 
before ordained that he should walk in 
them. All those principles which essen- 
tially belong to spiritual religion are 
vital, and are of God; and, having pro- 
<^duced them, he opens before them an 
appropriate sphere of action, — giving 
ihem the authority and power of law, and 
then subjecting them to the purposes of 

Practical Christianity. Thought settles 
own into habits of meditation ; contri- 
tion, into habits of repentance; love, 
into habits of obedience ; and which ha- 
bits, as they indicate life, so they adorn 
it. " Ye were sometimes darkness, but 
now are ye light in the Lord : walk as 
children of light : for the fruit of the 
Spirit is in all goodness and righteousness 
and truth," Eph. v. 8, 9. 

The work of the Holy Spirit in the 
conversion of men being great, both in 
its nature and results, the creation of the 
world, the resurrection of the dead, the 
miracles of our Lord, and those wrought 
by the apostles for the confirmation of 
his truth, are employed to illustrate it ; 
and as the typical representation of a 
thing is less glorious than the thing re- 

S resented, the change produced in the 
eart of the regenerated sinner is more 
marvellous than any physi(;al miracles 
the world ever saw. The understanding 
is enlightened with the light of life ; the 
conscience is aroused from its slumber- 
ings to feel and plead for God ; the will 
is renewed, and influenced to clioose the 
narrow way ; the affections are weaned 
firom earth and set on things above ; the 
whole man — the body, the soul, and the 
spirit— is brought into cheerful subjection 
to the King of Zion ; the life of God 
takes possession of the heart, and the 
creature, once a rebel and an alien, be- 
comes a child. "That ye put off con- 
cerning the former conversation the old 
man, which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts; and be renewed in the 
spirit of your mind ; and that ye put on 
the new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness," Eph. 
iv. 22—24. 

This change is frequently effected in 
the season of affliction. Thousands of 
Christians bless God for the adversity 



which led them to reflection, and then to 
repentance; for they never prayed till 
they were brought into trouble. ''In 
their affliction they will seek me early," 
Hos. V. 15. Outward trouble, when it is 
sanctified, awakens inward anxiety about 
the sin that has occasioned it ; and as the 
heart is then more tender, more suscep- 
tible of impression, such a retrospect is 
taken of life, as leads to some fearful 
forebodings of the second death. The 
season of trial, too, is a period when the 
heart sometimes sickens with disappoint- 
ment ; when the fair scenes upon which 
the eye has been wont to rest with de- 
lightful anticipation, all vanish like a 
dream of the night, and give place to 
shadows, about which not even a ray of 
light is seen to fall. All now appears 
desolate, and he is forlorn and sad. The 
artificial dress of life is laid aside. The 
world is seen in its true character. The 
heart is left without any of those fictitious 
modes of obtaining satisfaction to which 
it often resorted, and delusive opiates are 
no longer administered to the conscience. 
Character is left, and character is all that 
he can call his own. Property is gone. 
Health has fled. Comforts have vanish- 
ed. Friends are dead, or they have 
withdrawn from their afflicted compa- 
nion, to whose wounds they can apply 
no balm, and whose calamities have been 
increased by their treachery and folly. 

Thus desolated — thus undone, where 
can he go for comfort ? — to whom can he 
apply for solid, permanent relief? Has 
he no counsellor? Is he friendless? Is 
no hand stretched out to his rescue ? To 
which of his former associates can he 
turn for succour ? The arrow of convic- 
tion is lodged in his conscience, his sins 
are brought vividly to his remembrance, 
and he is oppressed with the burden of 
his guilt. Look in which direction soever 
he will, he catches the eye of his offended 
Creator and Judge ; and though he moans 
piteously, as in dust and ashes, and cries 
loudly for help, refuge fails him. He 
now begins to reproach himself for hav- 
ing rebelled against God, and for having 
trampled upon the blood of the everlast- 
ing covenant, counting it an unholy 
thing, and doing despite to the Spirit 
of grace. Thus convinced of sin, and 
self-reproached, 'Hhe troubles of his heart 
are enlarged," and he inquires not sa 
much for temporal as for spiritual de- 
liverance. The cares of this life are felt, 
as they ought to be, but they are second- 
ary in point of importance now. His 
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great concern is to enter the refuge set 
before him in the gospel, if, indeed, he 
may be permitted to do so — for of this 
he has some doubt. His own delinquency 
and danger baring been pressed upon 
his attention, be inquires, with an awak- 
ened and an alarmed conscience, '* What 
must I do to be saved ? " The refuges of 
lies in which he trusted have been de^ 
Btroyed, and having no longer any con- 
fidence in the flesh, he seeks deliverance 
at the cross of Christ. He confesses his 
guilt, and implores mercy. 

At length a degree of light springs up 
in his mind, and he as certainly knows 
that Christ is a Saviour, as that he him- 
self is a sinner. He cannot, indeed, re- 
joice before God as a pardoned, accepted 
dinner; for almost the only thing he can 
do is to feel after God. This, however, 
he does ; and though he does it with a 
trembling hand, he at length lays hold on 
the hope of eternal life, embraces the 
gospel — that efficacious remedy for all 
the ills of a soul that sin hath stricken, 
rises into spiritual health, enters into 
peace, and enjoys, as the result of the 
Spirit's witness, a calm consciousness 
that all his sins are forgiven him, through 
the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. 

He is now a happy man — happy in 
the exercise of faith upon the person and 
work of Christ, in the possession of a 
good hope through grace, and in the as- 
surance of being at last received to glory. 
The prodigal son has returned home, and 
has received from his father a kind and 
cordial Welcome ; a feast is prepared for 
him ; angels in heaven rejoice in his re- 
storation to happiness and honour ; Chris- 
tian friends greet his arrival; the best 
robe is thrown around him; by kind 

fratulations and by Zion's cheerful songs 
e is taught the felicity which he may 
enjoy, and the delight which his return 
has occasioned in other minds ; while the 
everlasting God, with infinite satisfaction 
and complacent love, declares, "This my 
son was dead, and is alive again ; he was 
lost, and is found," Luke xv. 24. 

But does the restored child, now par- 
doned and purified, lament the affliction 
which led him to reflection, to repent- 
ance, and to prayer ? Lament it ! No. 
He blesses God for sending it, and for 
making it the means of his conversion ; 
and had it been a thousand times heavier, 
so great is the misery he has escaped, so 
pure is the happiness he has obtained, 
that even then he would look back upon 
it as one of the most mercifUl events of 



his life, and om whieh would deserve to 
be celebrated by the loftiest note of a 
seraph's song. Whatever tnay be his 
loss, his gain is infinite. His lost Soul is 
found, and is safe for tveT.-^Manitering. 



A VISIT TO GAROASSONS, 
No. I. 

On a bright sunshiny morning, Wheii 
the sweet sky df the south of France 
shone clear above me, 1 bent my Steps 
from the cheerful and flourishing ne^ 
town of Carcassone,* towards the lofty 
eminence where yet stand, in the great- 
ness of feudal strength, the walls and 
battlements of ancient Carcassone. 

To this the modern town was ottce onlv 
a suburb, and a part of its old dark Walls 
are to be seen amid the new white build- 
ings to which our peaceftil times, and I 
believe its trade with the now French 
town of Algiers, have given rise. 

The picturesque and frowning fortresft 
before me — one, I believe, of the most 
unchanged of the feudal fortresses of 
France, occupied my eyes and thoughts. 
Those old dark walls and mighty battle- 
ments, which, though not formed for our 
ordnance times, appear strong enough to 
secure a town for ever, had for me, though 
never seen before, all the charms of 
memory. I visited them as a well-knowft 
scene; I gashed upon them as if mj 
friends had lodged within them. 

Nor were it any marvel if I so felt ; 1 
told the Rbman Catholic friend, with 
whom I afterwards surveyed them, that 
from a child my heart had thrilled at thft 
name of Carcassone. And now I had 
just come from Toulouse, the natne of 
which place, anciently called Toldsa, 
** ought," says a Romish historiah, " to 
be called Tota Dolosa, because it was 
never totally exempt from the pest of 
heresy, which fathers had transmitted td 
their children even from its foundation." 
And there I had been seeing the statu* 
and picture (the latter rather a gaudy one 
to be sure) of " La belle Clemence," the 
queen of the " gay science '* of ancient 
Provence ; I had been thinking of th6 
politeness, the awakening learning, th6 
love of music, poetry, and song of the 
poor Provencals, a people in advance of a 
barbaric age: and "woe," says a clever 
writer, " to the man who lives before 
his age." There uprose before me, the 

* Now in the department de I'Ande, anciently Is 
Languedoc. 
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mat, iark, giant walls that had, in the 
heginning of the thirteenth century, for 
aeme time kept at hay the army of the 
Mvage De Montfort ; the very same 
walls (the interior ones, at least,) that had 
keen surrounded hy the white-cloaked 
omsaders of Rome. 

How different were my sensations as 
I crossed the small silvery Aude, and, 
with somewhat of a pilgrim step, ascended 
&e toilsome heights of that ancient strong- 
hold of the gallant young Raymond, to 
what might be experienced on treading 
the plains of Waterloo. There, it might 
he said, a world combined against a man ; 
here a church fought against a people. 
At Caroassone the hope of the Protestant 
prowess fell. Certainly, something of 
pilgrim zeal is required to enable an 
£nglish person to encounter the filth and 
misery that must be endured in a visit 
to this old place ; it seems now to be a 
depdt for the reftise of the population. 
The narrow streets and passages are 
almost impassable from their filthy state, 
and most of these parts covered with 
ffrasB ; and the aspect of the dark, ruinous 
bouses presents an image of desolation 
which, disagreeable as it is rendered by 
lUinecessarily odious circumstances, is in 
unison with its history, with its sadly in- 
teresting reminiscences. 

I sat to rest on an upright stone with- 
out its walls, and, while fancy was husy 
with the era of pope Innocent iii., and 
Ae spirit of the haughty Templars, I 
ibund myself an object of some wonder- 
ment to a man who had come from the 
fine old gate before me, and stood appa- 
rently thinking what on the earth had 
placed me there. The French are un- 
doubtedly not only a most intelligent, 
hut, in general, a well-informed people. 
It is seldom that you ask a working-man 
a question relative to a particular history 
of the place he lives in, if at all one of 
note, that you do not find he has at least 
some general, though perhaps a confused 
idea of it. Chronological order may be 
omitted, and the events of three or four 
oenturies ago whimsically blended with 
these of their great hero Napoleon's 
time ; hut still you will see, that an in- 
formation is possessed very different from 
what you would find in one of our Eng- 
lish labourers or artisans. 

I hdve had many amusing examples 
of this, and one of them in the case of 
this roan at Carcassone. He blended or 
QPnfiised the traditionary stories of Char- 
lemagne's wars with the Saracens, and those 



of pope Innocent with the Albigenses, of 
both of which this fortress was the scene ; 
the statue of the Saracenic heKoine who 
so long defended it against that warrior 
being still in existence, in mutilated 
majesty, over the portal ; though the tower, 
which niiraculously opened in two to 
admit the besiegers, who had exhausted 
their strength against it for years in vain, 
has now, he informed me, been repaired. 
It is a singular fact, that, though this tower 
really split in two, the half which fell 
down remained entire, so strong and solid 
was its masonry. 

This man being a member of the church 
of Rome, as is customary, only applied 
the term Christian to those of her com- 
munity; and, therefore, it would have 
been a difficult matter fully to inform him 
that these old walls had witnessed a more 
direful struggle when Christian fought 
against Christian, than when the infidel 
heroine, Carcas, resisted the mighty Char- 
lemagne. 

So I made my way through the gate 
that hears the rude figure of the Amazon, 
and along the close dark streets of the 
fortress town to the cathedral ; and, when 
I stood within it, in solitude and silence, 
solemn was the thought, that here, so 
many years ago, had arisen the prayer of 
those who in nature's weakness sought to 
be strong in the Lord. Helpless infancy, 
trembling woman, feeble age, these very 
walls would he to them (as fatal proof 
had been given) no sanctuary, for they 
were heretics. Yet here the still faithful 
child of Rome, and the protester against 
its tyranny, its arrogance, and idolatries, 
had together sought the aid of Him who 
is a present help in trouble. Long did I 
sit there and muse, while my mind floated 
back in the ever-flowing stream of time, 
and retraced a part of the history of Lan- 
guedoc and Provence. 

The charms of these two provinces, 
which were in former times, as the name 
of the latter expresses, par excellence^ 
" the Province," are, I think, now entirely 
derivable from imagination. It is the 
ancient land of romance and song ; poets 
and romancers have decked it in charms 
that belong not to it. The extreme purity 
of the atmosphere, the great brilliancy of 
the sky, render the view of its wide- spread 
plains still more extensive ; but they are 
too wide, too arid for my taste. 

It is well that Languedoc and Pro« 
vence have changed their names, for they 
have long changed their early character. 
It was a pleasant tour I made through 
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tbe apcient domain of Don Pedro of Arra- 
gon, that good knight and noble defender 
of his enlightened and oppressed subjects. 
Yet that pleasant tour was shadowed 
with the recollections of bygone years. 
<< Languedoc, Provence, Catalonia, and all 
the surrounding countries which depended 
on the king of Arragon, were peopled," 
says Sismondi, " by an industrious and 
intelligent race of men, addicted to com- 
merce and the arts, and still more to 
poetry. They had formed the Proven 9al 
language, which, separating itself from 
the Walloon Roman, or French, was dis- 
tinguished by more harmonious inflec- 
tions, by a richer vocabulary, by expres- 
sions more picturesque, and by greater 
flexibility. This language, studied by all 
the genius of the age, consecrated to the 
innumerable songs' of war and love, ap- 
peared at the moment destined to become 
the first and the most elegant of tbe lan- 
guages of Europe. Those who used it 
had renounced the name of Frenchmen 
for that of Provencals : they had endea- 
voured, by means of their language, to 
form themselves into a nation, and to 
separate themselves absolutely from the 
French, to whom they were indeed in- 
ferior in the art of war, but whom they 
greatly excelled in all the attainments of 
civilization. 

<<The numerous courts of the small 
princes amongst whom these countries 
were divided, aspired to be models of 
taste and politeness. They lived in fes- 
tivity ; their chief occupation was tourna- 
ments,' courts of love, and of poesy, in 
which questions of gallantry were gravely 
decided. The cities were numerous and 
flourishing. Their forms of government 
were nearly all republican ; they had con- 
suls chosen by the people, and had long 
possessed the privilege of forming com- 
munes, which rendered them nearly 
equal to the Italian republics with which 
they traded." 

It was most probably this aspiration 
to nationality, to a separation from the 
higher control of the French monarch on 
whom even their lord was dependent, 
which brought upon this once happy re- 
gion the weight of the political power, 
that united with spiritual wrath in crush- 
ing and uprooting from the earth, at once 
the gay, polite Provencals, and the en- 
lightened, pious Albigeois, who had 
sprung up among them, but were not 
quite of them. The grey frieze of the 
latter was seen mingled with the gay ar- 
mour of the former, and the stnctness 



and severity of the one was as 'strikingly 
opposed to the manners of the other. 
Yet their history and fate were the same. 
They struggled for liberty, politically and 
religiously ; in the world's history these 
have been inseparable. The Proven^ als 
were in advance of their age ; darkness 
covered the earth, and gross darkness the 
people; but here, on the borders of France, 
Spain, and Italy, arose and shone the 
light of learning, cultivation, and refine- 
ment. The darkness became visible to 
the light, the enormous corruption of the 
church, the ignorance* and ill lives of its 
clergy, became, the one ridiculous, the 
other scandalous. Then came the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, the preaching of 
better things, exhorting to a better life, 
setting before them more elevating doc- 
trines. Then the spirit of mental free- 
dom begun to work; people were bold 
enough to examine the doctrines they 
were taught, by the light that revelation 
afibrded them. 

But the genius of pope Innocent iii. 
was in the ascendant, and while it go- 
verned the political afiairs of the world, 
directed the arms of the crusaders in 
overthrowing the Greek empire at Con- 
stantinople, and erecting the Latin; 
controlling or menacing those of Ger- 
many, Spain, France, Hungary, — guiding, 
in short, the helm of universal govern- 
ment ; yet inspecting and repressing the 
first dawnings of mental energy, the 
efibrts of human reason, or the stragglings 
of that spiritual life which were altogether 
inimical to the boundless sway of him 
whom men impiously ventured to style 
" Our Lord God the pope ;" and there- 
fore singled out the happy and polite 
land of " Provence," as that where the 
light of reason, knowledge, and truth 
had dawned the brightest, and must be 
quenched tbe soonest. It is not unchari- 
table thus to speak ; it is not the narrow 
spirit of bigotry that dictates the thought; 
history records a more ''unvarnished 
tale." The character of the disciples of 
Rome have changed with the changes of 
time and men; but if that church is 
infallible, it must be unchangeable. 

* I think it was in Hallam's History of Litera- 
ture I read the story of a preaching monk, at this 
period, who delivered from the pulpit a legendary 
narrative of a malefactor, who, when alwut to be 
hung, supplicated the aid of the virgin Mary ;— she 
descended ftom the heavens, stood (invisibly, 
it is to be supposed,) upon the scaffold, and held up 
the culprit's feet, so that the executioner could not 
hang him. The reprieved criminal, in gratitude, 
went into a convent until his natural hour of death 
anived. 
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Looking to its cbftrncter in the past, 
let us determine whether we shall ap- 
proximate to it at the present. 

Two monks of Citeaux, despatched into 
Languedoc and Provence as religious 
inquisitors, prepared the way for preach- 
ing brethren of St. Dominic, and that 
strange, symbol of their new religious 
order, to which the Albigensian heresy 
gave rise — the inquisition. Two and 
two these monks, who took their title 
from the Spaniard whom Innocent placed 
at their head as St. Dominic, marched 
through the villages bare-footed, not only 
preaching their own doctrines, but draw- 
ing from the simple people a declaration 
of theirs, and obtaining exact statements 
of the names and abodes of the most 
prominent, enlightened, or zealous of the 
Proven 9al heretics. Those who were yet 
in the communion of the church of Rome 
were asked why they did not exterminate 
the heretics. 

The answer was, we cannot do so ; we 
live among them, they are our Mends and 
our relations, and we see the goodness of 
their lives. 

The heretics they questioned according 
to the subtle Jesuitries of what are termed 
** the schools/' drawing from persons who 
were only in the alphabet of learning, 
the most absurd conclusions from grave 
and scriptural premises. 

Count Raymond of Toulouse, whose 
history is so connected with the Albigen- 
sic crusades, was undoubtedly one of 
those uncertain, undecided characters 
who are more calculated to injure than to 
benefit the cause to which they attach 
themselves ; his was a struggle for politi- 
eal freedom, for the preservation of his 
own rights ; but these were blended with 
the lives, liberties, and properties of the 
persecuted, slaughtered people of God. 
Such was the case of many a Proven 9al 
lord, and many a gallant knight of that 
period ; and without wilful perversion of 
facts, of which an abundance is to be 
found in the Romish historians, some dis- 
crepancy may naturally be expected in 
accounts of a conflict wherein tnese two 
distinct classes were mingled with some 
of those real heretics and fanatics who 
are sure to spring up as tares among 
wheat in every outburst of mental 
liberty or awakening of religious zeal. 

A nobler character than count Ray- 
mond of Toulouse was his nephew, young 
Raymond Roger, viscount of Beziers — 
the cruelly betrayed and murdered victim 
of the church, to which he had remained 



attached even while fighting for the lives 
and liberties of his Albigensian subjects 
and friends. 

" Pestilential man!" wrote pope Inno- 
cent to his uncle Raymond, *' what pride 
has seized your heart, to refuse peace 
with your neighbours, and brave the Di« 
vine laws by protecting the enemies of the 
faith? Do you not. fear eternal flames? 
Ought you not to dread the temporal 
chastisements you have provoked by so 
many crimes?" 

Raymond, however, found his interest 
lay in uniting in the cause of his op- 
pressed subjects ; and deprived of the 
aid of their lord in extinguishing the fast- 
spreading schism. Innocent thought of 
preaching a crusade against the Pro- 
ven 9al8, instead of the Mussulmans. 

The terms of the papal grant to Philip 
Augustus, king of France, in reward of 
his taking the cross against his people, 
were, temporally, the possession of their 
properties ; and, spiritually, the plenary 
indulgence granted to the crusaders 
against the infidels in the Holy Land. 

Frightened into submission at the hos- 
tile preparations making against him, the 
weak, vacillating Raymond engaged to ex- 
terminate the heretics from his states; 
but his heart was not in the work; it 
went on too slowly to please Peter de 
Castelnau, the pope's legate, who, com- 
ing to visit this sovereign lord, called him 
a perjurer, a supporter of heretics, a trai- 
tor, and finally pronounced once more 
the sentence of excommunication — that 
fearful ban of spiritual law, whose effect 
on the yet believing child of Rome is 
well typified by the extinguished light 
in which the ceremony of cursing by bell, 
book, and candle is made to terminate ; 
leaving him, as it is superstitiously sup- 
posed, in darkness of soul and heart, be- 
neath that deadly curse, whose blighting 
denunciations are intended to follow him, 
step by step, on his earthly way, breath- 
ing its withering breath on aU that he 
loves, all that he has, all that he does ; 
leaving him not even when the grave 
opens its hiding-place from the hate and 
scorn of men, but following him to the 
unseen world, and clinging to his soul as 
an infected garment, destroying- rest and 
peac^ and hope for ever and ever. The* 
fate of our Beckett fell upon the legate 
Castelnau. In a hostelry beside the 
Rhone he was murdered, or at least 
killed in a brawl with one of Raymond's 
followers. This sealed the count's fate ; 
he was anathematized in all churches : 
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Uiuiran the i>apalbull on the occasion : — 
" And as, following the canoDical sanc- 
tions of the holy fathers, we must not 
keep faith with those who keep not faith 
with God, and who are separated from 
the communion of the faithful, we dis- 
charge, by apostolic authority, all those 
who believe themselves bound towards 
this count, by an oath either of alliance 
^ fidelity ; we permit every Catholic man 
to pursue his person, to occupy and retain 
his territories, especially for the purpose 
of exterminating heresy.'* 

The preaching of this home crusade 
was scarcely less ardent than that to the 
east; and Arnold Amalric, the zealous, 
but what we should term blood-thirsty, 
abbot of Citeaux, was nearly as success- 
ful in it as Peter the Hermit had been. 

War was both a pastime and a passion : 
the warriors of the recent crusades were 
glad to fight again, and those who had 
not assumed the cross for Palestine, were 
eager to embrace it where the immunities 
were the same, the trials and difficulties 
less, the profits perhaps more certain. 
Thousands and thousands eagerly placed 
on the front of their white mantles the 
sacred symbol of the Christian faith, and 
by wearing it there, instead of on the 
■boulder, showed that they went forth to 
destroy those who according to the way 
that they called heresy worshipped the 
God of their fathers. 

The high-minded, gallant Raymond of 
Bexiers was now twenty- four years of 
age; he had never separated from the 
communion of the church of Rome, 
although educated during a long minority 
by Albigensian governors, and under the 
guardianship of the count de Foix, one of 
their chief supporters. His uncle, terri- 
fied at the coming storm, though once a 
brave soldier, shrunk in timid dismay 
from a war with the church. To avert 
this, if possible, Beziers accompanied 
him to the leader of the crusade and 
legate of the pope, Arnold Amalric. To 
him both these counts declared their in- 
nocence of the death of Castelnau, their 
freedom from all taint of heresy, and 
their anxious desire to be heard by his 
holiness and propitiate his power. 

From the haughty abbot of Citeaux 
these noblemen found they had nothing 
to expect ; and, leaving his presence, the 
decided and impetuous Raymond Roger 
informed his uncle that their only hope 
now lay in makmg as good a defence as 
they could against the crusading host 

Count Raymond, terrified, iraeillating, 



and superstitious, was anxious only to ap- 
pease by submission, instead of resisting 
with valour. The uncle and nephew, 
afler much altercation, parted — Beziers 
to fortify his towns and prepare his fol- 
lowers ; the count Raymond of Toulouse 
to despatch an embassy, headed by an 
archbishop, to pope Innocent, praying for 
pardon and peace. 

The papal conditions offered to the lat- 
ter were, that he should join the crusades, 
and assist in the slaughter of the here- 
tics ; and that he should, as a guarantee 
of his faith, deliver up seven of his 
strongest castles to the papal forces, in 
recompense of which he was in due time 
to obtain absolution. Yet at the same 
time, concerning this most unhappy and 
weak-muided man the successor of St. 
Peter could thus write to Arnold Amal- 
ric : — '< We counsel you, with the apostle 
Paul, to employ craft with regard to this 
count, for in this case it ought to be called 
prudence. We must attack separately 
those who are separated from unity. Leave 
for a time the count of Toulouse, em- 
ploying towards him a wise dissimulation, 
that the other heretic may be more easily 
defeated; and that afterwards we may 
crush him when he shall be left fJone." ^ 



SOCIAL OPINIONS AND PRACTICE. 

Opposition is raised to the account- 
ability of man from the circumstances in 
which he is placed. Their power is 
alleged to be in so assimilating and form- 
ing, that his character must be shaped by 
them. He is supposed to be always 
within a sphere of attraction, within the 
sweep of a vortex, out of which he cannotr 
escape. A process is affirmed to be 
always going on from without, changing 
to itself all the determinations of the 
mind. But this theory passes by unex- 
plained the cause that circumstances exist. 
They do not exist independent of us. For 
by them are not intended the scenes and 
operations of material nature, but our 
social opinions and practices, in custom, 
in institution, in amusement, in expecta- 
tion, in requirement, in law. They are 
made and moulded by us. The fashion 
of the world is its own tyrannous demand. 
Circumstances may be stamped with an 
evil character, and charged with an in- 
jurious influence ; but they are shaped on 
our forge. And withal, circumstances 
* Epistles of Innocont izi., Hiitoiro dt £uu[ue- 
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are f «ii«fally more on the part of virtue 
than individaal tute would choose. They 
are often, in many of their forms and dis- 
tributions, iMlutary and counteracting. 
They interpose difflculty and scandal be- 
tween the tempted and the temptation. 
They are safeguards of morality, and have 
grown out of social reflection and expe- 
rieiice. They are built upon the general 
eonyiction, that " righteousness exalteth 
a nation. "~ They ofier resistance to appe- 
tite, and entrenchment against exaction. 
They are checks producing shame and 
repressing selfishness. They are nearly 
always favourable to the general decency 
and order. Every man addicted to vice 
fbels in them a restraint. Therefore mul- 
titudinous life is so incomparably more 
regulated than insulated life. No com- 
munity can be great and good without 
the force of opinion, and that opinion 
must be on the side of what is great and 
good. It is written of the wicked, " They 
will not frame their doings to turn unto 
their God." Their guilt is not in con- 
forming to others, and in yielding to 
external arrangements: it is their own 
eircomstances, their own " doings," — 
lyitig altogether in their power — which 
they will not " frame." " Their heart 
gathereth iniquity." Circumstances 
merely reflect ourselves. We are aware 
that a more fearful aspect of circum- 
stances has been exhibited on every stage 
of the pagan world. There is often a 
eoncentration of the worst vices of our 
nature. But what is this, save the ascen- 
dancy of their depraved taste and tem- 
per? It is the " will of the Gentiles." 
Such a state is pronounced by revealed 
truth to be the result of unholy incli- 
nation. " They did not like to retain 
God in theur knowledge." The conse- 
qtienee was, " God gave them over to a 
reprobate mind." The stricter sense, the 
closer reading, of the original is, " that 
•ince they did not use their judgment to 
retain God in their knowledge, he gave 
them up to a misjudging mind." A moral 
cause blinded them. Only on this ac- 
count can it ever be true of man, that 
"God's judgments are far above, out of 
his sight" Amidst the abominations of 
" the worst of the heathen"— whatever 
the general example might indicate, how- 
ever wide-flung the flood-gates of licen- 
tiousness — the understanding and con- 
science never inculcated and honoured 
them, no true tribunal within or without 
approved and justified ; virtue could still 
appeal to reason and right, fearless that 



she should be driven from their judgmeal- 
seat.— ZJr. HmnUt^n. 



THE WAR-HORSE. 
Thb "military glory of the horse" has 
been well said to be " as spotless as it is 
great." The instruments of war are not 
less terrific now than they were when the 
graphic and magnificent description was 
recorded by the pen of inspiration, Job 
xxxix.19^25; yetstilhhe " goodly horse" 
(Zech. X. 3) is found to rush forward with 
undiminished ardour to the hottest con flicts 
of the battle-field. Sights and sounds to 
which he is naturally averse, he there 
seems to disdain to notice. All the light- 
ning and roaring of artillery seem but to 
inspire him with new courage; and, 
although not naturally a pugnacious ani- 
mal, but the reverse, in the service of 
his commander he never either falters 
or turns back, but carries him coolly and 
fearlessly onward, alike to the bayonet's 
point and to the mouth of the cannon. If 
he lose his rider, then only does he begin 
tu be at a loss, and may frequently, it is 
said, be found careering about the field, 
as if absolutely in quest of a new rider to 
bring him into action again. If the 
trumpet do but sound, the riderless horse, 
if not absolutely disabled by wounds, will 
still follow on the sound; but if he find 
that the uniform of the party is not like 
his own regiment, he will immediately 
turn back again. He may be taken pri- 
soner, but desertion is the last thing he 
ever contemplates. It is said that the 
Tyrolese, in one of their insurrections, in 
the early part of this century, captured 
fifteen horses belonging to the troops 
sent against them, and mounted them 
with fifteen of their own men, in order to 
go out to a fresh rencontre with the 
same troops; but no sooner did those 
horses hear the well-known sound of 
their own trumpet, and recognise the 
uniform of their own squadron, than they 
dashed onward at full speed, and, in 
spite of all the efforts of their riders, bore 
them into the ranks, and delivered them 
up as prisoners to the squadron. If even 
an old military horse, altogether shorn of 
the strength and vigour he was wont to 
rejoice in, does but once again " smell the 
battle afar off*," and recognise the well- 
known sounds of the trumpet and the 
shouting, all the freshness of youth seems 
to return upon him, and it is no easy mat- 
ter to prevent him from again rushing 
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forward to " meet tbe armed men." A 
curious instance of this kind happened 
some years since in the time of war, when 
irohinteers were embodied in the different 
towns. An extensive line of road was in 
progress of construction in the north, 
and the clerk to the trustees used to send 
one of his assistants occasionally to ride 
along to superintend the works. On 
these journeys the assistant rode a very 
aged horse, which had formerly belonged 
to a field-officer. One day, as he was 
passing near a town of considerable size, 
which lay on the line of road, the volun- 
teers were at drill on the common ; but 
the instant the veteran charger heard the 
drum, he leaped the fence, and was 
speedily at that post, in front of the volun- 
teers, which would have been occupied 
by the commanding officer of a regiment 
on parade, or at drill; nor could the 
rider, by any stratagem, get him off the 
ground until the volunteers retired to 
the town. As long as they kept the 
field, the horse took the proper place of a 
commanding officer in all their ma- 
noeuvres ; and he marched at the head of 
the corps into the town, prancing in 
military state, as cleverly as his stiffened 
legs would allow him, to the great amuse- 
ment of the spectators, but to the no 
small annoyance of his rider, who did not 
feel particularly honoured by being made 
a colonel against his will. 

To the various qualities of this noble 
animal, the horse, which render him so 
remarkable an instance of active power 
and goodness, frequent allusion is made 
in the Bible, — ^his beauty, strength, agi- 
lity, sure-footed and extreme speed, and 
singular obedience and subserviency to 
the will of man. But when it is the more 
particular design of the sacred writers to 
convey to our feeble conceptions magnifi- 
cent ideas of power, splendour, conquest, 
and victory, the image of war-horses 
and their riders, either singly or in col- 
lective numbers, is one very frequently 
selected. When Elisha was deploring 
the sudden loss of "his master," tne pro- 
phet Elijah, with a heart almost too big 
for utterance, he suddenly exclaims, ** My 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and 
the horsemen thereof," 2 Kings, ii. 12. 
When the terrific power of the enemies 
of Israel is portrayed, and coming judg- 
ments fromrthat source are announced,it is 
in such language as.the following : " Be- 
hold, heshaTlcomeupa8clouds,andhi8 cha- 
riots shall be as a whirlwind ; his horses 
are swifter than eagles. Woe unto us I for 



we are spoiled." ** Their horses are swifter 
than the leopards, and are more fierce than 
the evening wolves : and their horsemen 
shall spread themselves, and their horse- 
men shall come from far ; they shall fly 
as the eagle that hasteth to eat," Jer. iv. 
13 ; Hab. i. 8. When Jehovah proclaims 
himself as the Saviour of his people, he 
thus speaks : " I am Jehovah, your Holy 
One, the creator of Israel, your King. 
Thus saith the Lord, — which bringeth 
forth the chariot and horse, the army 
and the power," Isa. xliii. 15 — 17. " He 
stood, and measured the earth," responds 
another prophet : " he beheld, and drove 
asunder the nations; and the everlasting 
mountains were scattered, the perpetual 
hills did bow : his ways are everlasting. 
Was the Lord displeased against the 
rivers? was thine anger against the 
rivers? was thy wrath against the sea, 
that thou didst ride upon thine horaes 
and thy chariots of salvation ?" Hab ill. 
6, 8. 

But more especially the final coming 
of Him upon whose "head are many 
crowns," to that last conflict afler which 
war shall be known no more for ever, 
is thus introduced to our notice : " And 
I saw heaven opened, and behold a white 
horse; and he that sat upon him was 
called Faithful and True. — And the ar- 
mies which were in heaven followed him 
upon white horses, clothed in fine linen, 
white and clean. — And I saw the beast, 
and the kings of the earth, and their armies, 
gathered together to make war against 
him that sat on the horse, and against 
his army. — And the remnant were slain 
with the sword of him that sat upon 
the horse," Rev. xix. 11—21. There 
may be many circumstances connected 
with this great event which we can but 
very partially understand ; but of this we 
may be assured, that such glowing and 
magnificent descriptions were not re- 
corded on the page of inspiration without 
a special design. To be << waiting for 
his appearing," — to be "looking for, and 
hasting unto the coming of the day of 
God," is one characteristic of Christians 
in the present world; and we cannot, 
therefore, meditate too seriously, or too 
frequently, upon representations so well 
calculated, as doubtless they were in^ 
tended, to strengthen our faith and ani- 
mate our hope, and to impress our minds 
with the innnitely momentous results of 
that " coming of the Son of man." 
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Modern Pergaraos. 



PERGAMOS. 

In an extensive valley, unsurpassed in 
natural fertility and beauty by any in 
the world, stood Pergamos ; illustrious in 
antiquity, as tbe capital of a powerful 
independent kingdom ; interesting to tbe 
Bcbolar, as tbe seat of oriental learning ; 
and far more so to tbe Cbristian, as one of 
tbe scenes of tbe early development of reli- 
gion. Its situation at tbe foot of an elevated 
bill, contiguous to tbe sea, and command- 
ing an extensive prospect, presented im- 
portant advantages, wbicb, combined witb 
the inventive genius of tbe people, made 
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Pergamos renowned tbrougbout tbe civi- 
lized world. 

The valley is watered by two rivers ; 
one of wbicb traverses it, while tbe other 
runs to tbe south-west, at a little distance. 
The town is at the foot of a rock in tbe 
form of a cone, upon wbicb was a fortified 
castle. Tbe inbabitants pretended to be 
descendants of tbe Arcadians, who resided 
in tbis part of Asia ; and it is said, that 
iEsculapius, king of Pergamos, witb a 
learned colony of Greeks, practised medi- 
cine in this place. On the deatb of 
Alexander, it was subject to Antigones, 
and at bis decease was transferred to 
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Lysimachus, one of the successors of 
Alexander. This person deposited trea- 
sures here, entrusting them to Philetaerus 
of Thios ; and, seeing the natural advan- 
tages of the place, he fortified it, and laid 
the foundation of the kingdom of Perga- 
mos, which lasted 153 years. 

About two centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, Pergamos became the residence 
of the celebrated kings of the family of 
Attalus, and, under them, was the seat of 
literature and the arts. Being distin- 
guished by the characteristics of prudence 
and valt)ur, it is not surprisinff that, 
beneath their sway, the limits of the em- 
pire were extended. Eumenes, beine a 
firm friend of the Romans, was rewarded 
for his services against Antoniochus and 
the Macedonians bv an accession of terri- 
tory on this side of Mount Taurus. This 
king, from a love of the arts and sciences, 
embellished the city with public build- 
ings, and founded a libraryi which became 
second only in importance to that of the 
Ptolemies at Alexandria, comprising not 
less than 200,000 volumes. In oonst- 
quence of the prohibition to export papy- 
rus issued by the £ffyptiani| who were 
jealous of the increasing literary fame of 
Pergamoif and the shrub itself not being 
then exported from Bgypt, sheep and 
goat skins wert prepared for the purpose, 
and used for manusoripts ; and the name 
of pergama, or parchment, was applied to 
them, or, as it was denominated by the Ro- 
mans, "Charta pergamena" The library 
lemained at Pergamos till Anthony re- 
moved to Egypt after the indepenaency 
of the kingdom of Attali had been lost ; 
it was then presented to queen Cleopa- 
tra,* to enrich the Alexandrian collection, 
and was destroyed by the barbarous zeal 
of the caliphs. Here were also invented 
the costly hangings, or tapestry, which 
have been so universally employed in 
more modern times, and which were then 
called "aulaea," from aula, a hall, be- 
cause the palace of Attalus was the first 
so adorned. Galen was born in this city. 
Attalus III. bequeathed his estates to the 
Romans; and though Aristonichus, the 
natural son of Eumenes ii., contended for 
the kingdom of Pergamos with the Ro- 
mans, he was made prisoner, and the 
country was surrendered to the hands of 
the conquerors. Bearing the name of 
" Proconsular Asia," the government was 
"made democratic, and retained the autho- 
rity over the cities of Asia which it had 

♦ Pliny, Hist. Nat. iii. 2; Plutarch, Anton. 



previously enjoyed ; while of its magnifi- 
cence at that time many vestiges remain. 

With an almost perpendicular descent 
on the northern and western sides, is a 
narrow valley, with the rivulet Selinus, 
over one extremity of which the great 
aqueduct, of a row of lofty arches, is con- 
structed ; and at the other end, a massive 
pile of building, filling the whole breadth 
of the valley, was the front and grand 
entrance into the Naumachia, an amphi- 
theatre as extensive as that of Miletus 
would be, were the circle completed. 
When the arena was dry, and the stream 
confined to its narrow bounds, it was 
applied to the purposes of the circle and 
stadium, and frequently used for chariot- 
races and gymnastic exercises, being the 
most complete building of the kind in 
Asia Minor. 

The more modem part of the city was 
constructed by the Romans ; while the 
sewers, built of brick, in the form of a 
cylinder, at least thirtv feet in diameter, 
show their determination to provide for 
the health of the people. Those at Rome, 
constructed bv Tarqutnius Prisons, lasted 
eight centuries without repairs; and 
where these are dilapidated, it seems 
rather to have been the result of intention 
than decay.* "At the western ex- 
tremity of the hill are the remains of a 
theatre, not so large or perfect as that at 
Miletus, with a similar aspect. The en- 
trance and arcades on the left are still 
standing, and the area is now filled with 
huts and small gardens, against the bank 
where the seats were placed. A neigh- 
bouring cemetery has for ages been sup- 
plied with its marble embellishments, 
which are collected in great profusion to 
ornament the graves; near to which, if 
not on that site itself, was once placed 
the celebrated temple of ^scufapius, 
which, amongst other privileges, had 
that of an asylum. The concourse of 
individuals to this temple was almost 
without number or cessation. They 
passed the night there to invoke the 
deity, who was said to communicate 
remedies, either in dreams or by the 
mouths of his priests, who distributed 
drugs, and performed chirurgical ope- 
rations.*' Yet this so-called deity was 
a living serpent ; and on the coins struck 
by the town, ^sculapius appears with a 
rod, encircled by a representation of this 
animal. The degrading and licentious 
rites which accompanied what were called 

• Dallaway. 
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their religioufl services, were revolting to 
every virtuous mind ; and even supposing 
the inculcation of moral truth to have 
been intended in some of the tnysteries, 
it is difficult to conceive that anything 
in the form of purity could be advanced 
under so disgusting an exterior. 

Macfarlane says, that the approach 
to the city is exceedingly impressive. 
After crossing the Caicus, three tumuli, 
or barrows, appear, similar to those of 
the plains of Troy ; beyond which are the 
tall minarets, and yet taller cypresses, 
situated on the declivities of the Acro- 
polis, whose bold grey brow is crowned 
by the rugged walls of a barbarous castle, 
which has usurped the site of a magnifi- 
cent Greek temple. The churches which, 
intermingled with the wooden habitations 
of the people, seem like " vast fortresses 
amid vast barracks of wood," have, how- 
ever, no scriptural interest with which 
to be associated. The ministry of the 
apostles had little to do with them, — 
religion had then lost its pristine purity, 
and was mingled with earthly pomp and 
glory. Arundell states, that he accom- 
panied a Greek priest to his church, situ- 
ated on the ascent of the castle hill ; and 
though the sun was blazing in full splen- 
dour on all around, yet within the building 
the aid of a glimmering lamp but dimly 
revealed the various objects. The contrast 
between it and the magnificent temple 
of John, which lay beneath, strikingly 
illustrated the degeneracy of the political 
position of the people. The mountain is 
ascended by a circuitous road, on which 
the remains of the'castle stand, the wreck 
of the wars of the later centuries. Strabo 
says that this cliff was the Acropolis; and, 
indeed, the whole city of Lysimachus and 
his immediate successors ; and mentions 
that a library and several literary charac- 
ters existed there in his time. The half- 
way space of the hill is defended by an 
outworl^ of embattled wall of consider- 
able extent, with numerous towers ; and 
a little above is a platform, intended for 
a battery, constructed of marble frag- 
ments of columns, cornices, and other 
architectural remains, cemented in beds 
of mortar. The experiment has been 
attempted, with what success is not de- 
clared, of perforating some of the shafts 
of the columns, many of which are fixed 
in a row, and using them for cannon. 

The summit of the mountain, which is 
entirely occupied by the castle, includes 
about eight acres ; a wall of hewn granite, 
at least a hundred feet deep, is engrafted 



into the rock, so as to face the south- 
east, above which once rose a temple, 
unrivalled in sublimity of situation, being 
visible from the vast plain and the ^gean 
sea. The four Connthian columns at 
first adopted by the Romans, with capi- 
tals, and angles of the cornice and pedi- 
ment, lie in a lofty heap. The whole 
length of the cell is reported by Dalla- 
way to be thirty-four feet ; of the com- 
plete ground- plan, forty-nine ; and of the 
portico, twenty ; the pillars of which were 
four feet in diameter. The temple of 
Claudius, at Ephesus, bears to it the 
nearest resemblance, in point of size and 
style, — but it is worthy of remark, that 
the tori of the columns are sculptured 
with wreaths of laurel, and the friezes 
have similar festoons, with eagles, — a 
mode of decoration characterising many 
edifices of the days of Trajan. 

Nothing can be positively stated of 
the site of the royal palace of Attains ; 
though it was thought in some respects 
worthy of comparison with that of By- 
zantium. The earliest instances of tes- 
sellated pavements were to be seen on 
the artificial platforms near the citadel, 
the works of Scopas, who was in this art 
pre-eminent. The massive ruins of the 
church of Agios Theologos are found 
near the khan ; the internal divisions of 
the aisles having consisted of two rows 
of granite columns, the spoils of former 
temples, fragments of which remain. 
Arundell says " the tribune, or altar, is 
embowed, and on either side, at ten 
yards distance, is a cupola, finishing a 
room of forty feet diameter, and more 
than a hundred feet high ; both which, 
retaining their domes, exceed the other 
walls about five yards. It is constructed 
with brick, and pieces of marble for 
ornament, and is, excepting St. Sophia, 
at Constantinople, what conveys the best 
idea of the Christian churches on the 
Greek model." According to tradition, 
on the capture of Constantinople, a mina- 
ret was built at its north-east end, and 
the church was converted into a mosque ; 
and a story is told of its being as quickly 
disused, in consequence of a so-called 
miraculous change of position in the door 
of the minaret, which was found one 
morning to have turned completely 
round ! 

Under the name of Bergamo, the town 
is still of considerable importance, com- 
prising a population of about fourteen 
thousand, of whom nearly three thousand 
are Greeks, three hundred Armenians, 
h2 
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and the remainder Turks. DIf&rent visit- 
ors furnish various accounts of the present 
condition of the town. Smith informs 
us, that there were not more than fifteen 
Christian families, who were in a very sad 
condition, chiefly maintaining themselves 
under their oppression hy gardening; 
but they appear since that time con- 
8i4erably to have increased in import- 
ance. Mr. Fellows, who visited it in 
1838, says, that " it is as busy and thriv- 
ing as heavy taxation will allow, and has 
seven or eight khans." 

Though Pergamos is not mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and we have 
no information of the exact time and 
manner in which the gospel was intro- 
duced, yet we find that it became one of 
« the seven churches which are in Asia,'' 
to which the Apocalypse is addressed. 
The inspired narrative says: "And to 
the angel of the church in Pergamos 
write : These things saith he which hath 
the sharp sword with two edges ; I know 
thy works, and where thou dwellest, even 
where Satan's seat is : and thou boldest 
fast my name, and hast not denied my 
faith, even in those days wherein Antipas 
was my faithful martyr, who was slain 
among you, where Satan dwelleth. But 
I have a few things against thee, be- 
cause thou hast there them that hold the 
doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balac 
to cast a stumbling-block before the chil- 
dren of Israel, to eat things sacrificed 
unto idols, and to commit fornication. 
So hast thou also them that hold the 
doctrine of the Nicolaitanes, which thing 
I hate. Ilepent; or else I will v come 
unto thee quickly, and will fight against 
them with the sword of my mouth." 

In this passage, reproof and threaten- 
ings are administered ; so that while the 
faith of the Christians was duly estimated, 
yet they were reminded that Satan had 
established his abode among them. 
Though thus imperilled, the church ge- 
nerally held fast, and confessed the truth 
of the gospel, and Antipas sealed his 
testimony with his blood. It does not 
appear at what time this took place, but 
circumstances favour the belief that it 
was during the persecution of Domitian, 
which was then raging. The Christians 
had been permitted, since the time of 
Nero, during thirty years, peacefully to 
propagate their religious views ; and Mr. 
Milner thinks that the martyrdom of 
Antipas in his reign was improbable, as 
there is some reason for concluding that 
the persecutioa was then confined to the 



capital, while it is not certain that the 
church of Pergamos was then formed. 
" It is not," he says, " unlikely that the 
'faithful martyr' was the victim of a 
local tumult ; as the introduction of the 
gospel into such a place as Pergamos, 
one of the chief strongholds of Satan, 
would excite the hostility of the people, 
and give rise to insult and outrage. But 
the believers stopd firm in the fiery 
ordeal to which they were subject, and 
maintained their integrity and virtue, in 
spite of the efforts of an infuriated popu- 
lace." 

The " Acts of Antipas," which are still 
extant, relate, that he was one of the 
first disciples of our '^Saviour, and put to 
death by inclosure in a burning brazen 
bull ; but as the Romans never employed 
such means, the work is considered a 
forgery. Those, however, who had been 
seduced into the paths of iniquity, were 
warned not to put off the evil day, but 
to return to " the Shepherd and Bishop 
of souls." F. 



SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHr. 

Such arrogant claims as are advanced 
by some modern systems are injurious, 
we are persuaded, not alone to those 
systems themselves, but also to the pro- 
gress of true philosophy. Piiilosophy, 
the moment she claims infallibility, has 
laid aside her proper character, and for- 
feited all claim to our confidence. Pro- 
fessing to be " wisdom?^' she ceases to be 
" the love of wisdom." 

The spirit of the true philosopher re- 
sembles that of the true Christian: — 
** not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect." The at- 
tempt to exalt philosophy above religion, 
and make speculation, instead of faith, 
the soul's guiding star, as it is«utterly 
unsuited to our present condition and 
faculties, so it is fatal to a sound and 
healthy state of mind, intellectual or 
moral. 

There is, indeed, a sense in which it 
might be correctly said, that religious 
truth is the cradle of philosophical, — that 
revelation is but a temporary forestalling 
of the discoveries of speculation or intui- 
tion, — and faith the preceptress, to whose 
care reason is for a time entrusted, during 
its infancy or minority. To walk by 
faith is the characteristic of an immature 
state, awaiting a higher development. 
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At first, the largest part of a child's 
knowledge is matter of faith : we might 
say nearly the whole of it, if the term 
I' faith " he used in so wide a sense as to 
include our instinctive confidence in the 
involuntary experience of sensation and 
consciousness, and in those primary in- 
tuitions, which, whether the offspring of 
the mind itself, or of inspiration, are 
certainly not the product of reasoning, 
but the basis of it. In this sense, know- 
ledge must for ever rest on a basis of 
faith. If, for example, you doubt the 
testimony of memory — for the truth of 
iRrbich you cannot by possibility have any 
evidence but what itself supplies — ^you 
must discredit all the processes of rea- 
soning, and be condemned to eternal and 
universal ignorance and unbelief. But 
we speak now of that portion of know- 
ledge — a very large portion, even in the 
mind of the most experienced sage — 
which is derived from the testimony of 
others. 

This is, in the strictest sense, matter of 
faith. At every stage of the child's intel- 
lectual progress, some portion of his 
knowledge is removed from the basis of 
testimony, and placed on that of his own 
reasoning, or personal experience. Not 
only are his erroneous beliefs corrected, 
but the exercise of faith, even with regard 
to what is true, is gradually superseded 
by more direct knowledge ; just as the 
approach of sunrise, that scatters the 
gloom and mists of night, renders 
useless the lamp that had guided the 
traveller amid the darkness. We have 
but to suppose a continuance of this 
same process, and some of the deepest 
mysteries of revelation may hereafter 
present, in the daylight of familiar con- 
templation, the aspect of almost self- 
evident truths, — no longer the limit, but 
the starting-point> of our most exalted 
reasonings. 

All this is readily granted. Now we 
know in part; and when that which is 
perfect is come, that which is partial 
shall be done away. But it is equally 
true, (and this is just what philosophy, 
or rather the professed philosopher, is so 
apt and willing to forget,) that the pre- 
sent is a state of mere chiidhood. Indi- 
vidually, and perhaps as a race, we are 
still in our infancy. Human reason is 
not destined to attain its full and mature 
development within the space of three- 
score years and ten. Those high disco- 
veries which should supersede revelation 
by experience, and foith (in a measure) 



by direct knowledge, are reserved for 
another stage of our history than the 
earthly. And the so-called sage who 
forgets this, Is about as wise as the tra- 
veller who should fling his lamp into 
the quagmire, and trust to his logical 
acumen to '^ construct" (as the Germans 
would say) a probable, possible, or de- 
monstrable path through the darkness 'of 
night, and amidst reu and actual mo- 
rasses, pitfalls, and precipices. — Eclectic 
Review, 



THE TWO HOUSE-WARMINGS. 
No. I. 

Mr, T— built a new house for him- 
self ; and several days before he took 
up his regular abode in it, he had what 
he called " a house-warming." 

Mr. M f some time afterwards, also 

removed into a new house ; and he, not 
to be behind his neighbour, or for some 
other reason, opened his residence with 
"a house-warming." 

Very great preparations were needed 
and made for Mr. T *s house-warm- 
ing. For some time before the important 
day, all was bustle and confusion. Car- 
penters and upholsterers were busy in 
fitting up two of the new rooms in grand 
style. One of these rooms was the 
dining-room. Carpets were to be laid 
down, and curtains hung up ; tables and 
chairs to be removed from the old house, 
and wine-coolers to be placed in readi- 
ness. The cook and the butler had ample 
employment; for the kitchen must be 
furnished and prepared; and the new 
pantry and the wine-bins must be looked 
to ; so that, froni the dawn of day to 
the dusk of evening, toiline men with 
heavy burdens — to say nothing of the 
spring-van in constant operation — were 
seen for two or three days passing and 
repassing, to and from the old and new 
houses. 

Butchers and bakers, poulterers and 
fishmongers, confectioners and fruiterers, 
were in great request on the occasion. 
Oh, how many loads of good things 
were safely lodged in the capacious larders 

of Mr. T *s new house, day after day, 

even up to the very morning of the house 
warming ! The whole neighbourhood, in 
short, was in a state of excitement, caused 
by witnessing the magnificent prepara* 
tions which were going on. 

Mr. T himself had his hands full 
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of work, and his head too, in getting 
ready for his house-warming. I am not 
sure that he did not labour more inces- 
santly than any one else. He was to be 
seen, at all hours of the day, on his 
horse, riding from one habitation to the 
other; superintending all the arrange- 
ments which were being made ; answer- 
ing all sorts of appeals that were made 
to him by all sorts of servants and work- 
men ; ordering this, and countermanding 
that: until he was well nigh worn out. 
Then he had to decide whom to ask, and 
who might be asked or not asked, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and who could not, 
under any circumstances be asked, to his 
house-warming : and, after that, to invite 
his chosen guests, and to receive answers 
to his invitations. Then his mind was 
harassed, lest he had neglected some 
whom he ought not to neglect, or with 
fancying his house-warming would, after 
all his pains, be a failure. He was an- 
noyed, that some whom he had invited 
had accepted his invitation; and that 
others had declined it. 

Hard work it was for his groom to 
gallop round the country ; and hard work, 
too, for the footman to answer the perpe- 
tually-ringing bell of the old house, day 
after day, for a whole week together. 

At length the day arrived ; and then, 
to see the chimneys of the new house 
sending out volumes of smoke ; the ser- 
vants in the kitchen hurrying backwards 
and forwards; the cook and his assist- 
ants sweltering over huge fires ; and the 
bntler and his, arranging the tables in 
the two rooms ! Many, who knew that 
they would by no means be admitted to 
the business of the evening, thought 
themselves honoured by being permitted 
to glance at the display of the morning. 
Then the curiosity of some to know 
who were invited; the disappointment 
of others at not being invited ; and the 
secret satisfaction of those who had been 
favoured with an invitation ! Surely Mr. 
T— ^ — 's house-warming was a very im- 
portant affair. 

To be sure it was ; for Mr. T was 

A great man— a rich man — an influential 
man — an ostentatious man. 

But time neither hurries nor stays for 
.any man, let him be ever so great, rich, 
influential, or ostentatious ; so six o'clock 
came exactly in the same course and 
«rder as though Mr. T~- had never 
existed, his new house never been built, 
or his house-warming never thought of. 
And with six o'clock came a rattling of I 



wheels and a clattering of horses* hoofs 
to the door of the great haU of Mr. 
T 's new house. Grooms and stable- 
boys had plenty to do then. 

Seven o'clock, and the house-warming 
has commenced. A large assembly 
of guests is seated at the table in the 
dining-room. A noble room it is; and 
the lighted chandeliers and the largo 
blazing flres, (it is wintry weather,) are 
magnificent to look at, and comfortable 
to feel. At a sign from the master of the 
feasts, the guests rise, and three voices in 
the gallery above, sing a song of thanks- 
giving for the good things spread out on 
the table below. The voices rise, swell, 
intertwine, cease, — not a discordant tone ; 
the guests resume their seats ; and now 
all thought and attention are concen- 
trated on the business of the hour; 
while servants, head waiters, and under 
waiters watch for the slightest nod, and 
move noiselessly yet swiftly from chair 
to side- table, from table to door. Mr. 

T looks round and breathes freely : 

so far his house-warming succeeds; his 
cook and his butler have earned his warm 
praise; his friends show themselves 
friendly. 

Eight o'clock — still eating ! more noise 
than at first, however, and one course 
after another has disappeared. 

Nine o'clock — ten: the scene has 
changed. The dining-room is deserted, 
or occupied only by a few servants, who 
loungingly remove the remnants of the 
dinner. But the confused noise of tongues 
which reach the wearied menials tells 
plainly that the guests have not departed^ 
but only adjourned to the other room 
previously prepared for them. 

To obtain a peep at that room in the 
early day was matter of competition and 
favour; and well satisfied were the sight- 
seers that the gratification was worth the 
trouble. Such a superb dessert service I 
Such costly crystal wares — decanters, 
claret-jugs, glasses, etc*, etc. ! But the 
morning stolen glance was nothing to the 
evening display, when leaving the dinner- 
table, Mr. T and his guests have 

arrived at the second stage of the house- 
warming— the dessert and wine. 

Ob, the profusion of fruits, in season 
and out of season ! The luscious grapes, 
the figs, the almonds, the dates, the 
oranges — all of foreign growth ; the ap- 
ples and pears, the melons and pines, the 
filberts and walnuts of home production ; 
these are but a few of the many delicious 
dainties that load this table. There are 
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delicate light cakes, toO| to tempt the 
jaded appetite; aud olives, to renew a 
grateful thirst; and ices, to cool the 
fevered palate. 

And the \7ine ! '' it moves itself aright ; 
it gives its colour in the cup ;" it sparkles 
in the hrilliant decanter, and the nohle 
jog, and the filled glass. The drops of 
pure unstained glass depending from the 
costly chandeliers ahove, are hrilliant; 
bat more brilliant, surely, the beams of 
liquid light reflected from the table below. 
Nov is the time of the butler's glory ; 
he has not laboured in his vocation 
in vain. How deliciously cooled is the 
glowing liquor ! How rapidly and skiU 
fiiily is bottle after bottle decanted, just 
at the time when needed ; not •« mo- 
ment before, lest any virtue should be 
lost! 

But we must leave the table to glance 
at the guests. The musical thanksgiving 
ia not repeated here ; but there is music, 
nevertheless, to enliven the guest-cham- 
ber and fix the flagging attention, and 
stir up the dormant — if dormant— ^senti- 
ments of patriotism, friendship, and 
love. 

But first rises the master of the feast. 
He speaks, and conversation is hushed. 
He thanks his friends for their presence ; 
be congratulates himself upon such a 
house-warming ; he wishes all present to 
enjoy, to the utmost, the slight tokens of 
regard before them. And then, filling to 
the brim a glass before him, in which 
action he is accompanied by every guest, 
he names, " The Kmg." (Reader, at 
the time e^ Mr. T 's house-warming, 
there was a king in the land,) — ** The 
King I" The guests simultaneously rise: 
" The King ! The King !" resounds from 
the hundred-tongued company; glasses 
are uplifted filled, and set down empty ; 
while, amid the slight confusion that 
follows, the voice of melody is heard, 
rising above the jingling of glass and the 
hum of conversation. Hark ! it is the 
national anthem — " God save the King !" 

Hour follows hour ; toast follows toast ; 
sentiment succeeds to sentiment ; speech 
to speech ; song to song. Conversation 
relaxes, rallies, sinks, rises ; politics, re- 
ligion, music, agriculture, architecture, 
commerce ; the ministry of the country ; 
the opposition. All these, the common 
topics, more or less, of after-dinner con- 
versation are discussed, dismissed, re- 
vived, and again forgotten : but mean- 
while the bottle passes freely round. 

Twelve o'clock : One. The guests are 



diminished in number, by the defection 
of some few who have miles homeward to 
travel ; and of others, who, more unused 
to midnight revelling, have gladly availed 
themselves of the first proposed move- 
ment, to take leave of their entertainer. 
But many remain to do due honour to the 
yet freely circulating bottle. And, now, 
hands move mechanically and tongues 
pronounce thickly : unmitigated nonsense 
is stammered out by the oracle of his 
party ; dead silence has sealed the tongue 
of the loudest talker ; and he who was, 
at the first onset, mute, by reason of con- 
scious emptiness or innate shyness, now 
finds that he has a tongue, however de- 
ficient he may prove himself in brains. 

In short but it is time to drop the 

curtain, and close the scene. Playfully 
has it been represented ; but not without 
a moral. Such gatherings as at the 
house-warming of Mr. T are the re- 
sort and boast of many who are capable 
of nobler enjoyments — of better employ- 
ment. For to what do such things tend ? 
— ^what is the good of them T^what real 
pleasure do they afford ? 

Let us take ti[iem in their most harm- 
less aspect. Let us admit-^as we cheer- 
ftilly and unhesitatingly do — that purer 
maxims and better manners than marked 
the midnight revellers of a century — ay, 
half a century ago, prevail in our hap« 
pier times. Blasphemous phrases, lewd 
and disgusting speech, enforced drunken- 
ness; these, and such things as these, 
are banished, to a great degree, from the 
" good society" of respectable men. To 
some, indeed, — 

<< E'en Baoohanalian madness has its cliarms,'*^ 

but to most, it presents it own true and 
repulsive aspect. 

And what harm, then, in enjoying 
firiendly intercourse, the bounties of Pro- 
vidence, and the luxuries of wealth? 

Why should not Mr. T , or Mr. 

A , or Mr. Z — — celebrate the birth 

of an heir, the triumph of a party, the 
anniversary of a wedding, or the rearing 
of a new house, by making merry with 
his friends ? 

We will not say that he should not. 
We will not even insist, as we might 
and could, that time, wealth, and health 
are too often sacrificed in scenes such 
as we have glanced at; and the end 
— happiness — after all, not attained. But 
let it be remembered that, for all these 
things, God will bring us into judgment. 
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Meanwhile, the Christian may surely 
say— 

" Boast not, ye sods of earth, 

Nor look with scornful eyes; 
Above your highest mirth, 

Our saddest hours we prize : 
For though our cup seems filled with gall, 
There 's something secret sweetens all." 

And we may also, we trust, without 
offence, endeavour to point out a more 
excellent way. To this end, reader, we 
will next call your attention to Mr. 
M 's hottse-warming. G. E. S. 



THE APOSTLES OP CHRIST. 

The Lord Jesus Christ sent forth his 
disciples as apostles. They were chosen 
from the Jewish nation, that Jews might 
he willing to hear them, Jer. iv. 22 ; Acts 
xiii. 46. They were taken »from a pri- 
vate station, which God often makes 
choice of, that the honour may he due 
to him alone. ■ Thus the grace and 
glory of God are shown, in the weak- 
ness and lowliness of men. This is 
most fully explained in the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, where it is 
said, that the works of God, which are 
foolishness to the worldly-wise, are re- 
ceived hy the hase and despised among 
men. 

They enjoyed the most excellent gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, Ephes. iv. 11. They 
had also a full preparation for their 
ministry. Some were first taught by the 
preaching of John the Baptist, John i. 15 
— 40. Men are led gradually, step by 
step, to the knowledge of Christ ; so hard 
is it to enter the kingdom of heaven, be- 
cause the heart, by nature, is backward 
to the things of God. 

Many of the apostles were bound by 
the ties of brotherhood — Peter and An- 
drew, James and John — ^yet there is no 
respect of persons with the Lord. A 
great and noble example of holy affec- 
tion is given, in the manner by which a 
brother led his brother, and a friend his 
friend, to the Saviour. There were other 
brethren also among the twelve, and if 
family partiality could have been shown 
by Jesus, it would have been exercised 
to these, (his kinsmen after the flesh.) 
There was, however, a sacred and impar- 
tial preference, (so to speak,) in the in- 
tercourse of Christ with his followers. 
Peter, James, and John were his com- 



panions on some particular occasioni, to 
prove that there was a natural difference 
in their dispositions, or that his favours 
to men are given freely, as he will. 

They had a double work: the first 
part was only for a time, the second for a 
continuance. Such is the wisdom, love, 
and patience of the Saviour, and such 

{perseverance is required in those who 
earn of him. 

The characteristics of the apostles may 
be thus summed up. 1. They were sent 
forth by Christ. 2. They had their call- 
ins and their message immediately from 
Him. 3. They had the special influences 
of the Spirit. 4. They had a true know- 
ledge of Christian doctrine. 5, They 
were eye-witnesses that Christ was risen 
from the dead. 6. They had gifts to 
qualify them for a mission to the whole 
world. 7. They had the ability of im- 
parting these gifts to others, by the lay- 
mg on of hands. 8. They had the power 
of speaking to the heart. 9. They had 
some authority in the laws and outward 
discipline of the church. 10. They had 
authority to write to the churchea such 
epistles as should deserve to be univers- 
ally received as rules by the professors of 
Christianity. 

Now, hat was the state of the 
apostles before they received the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost? They were not free 
from many faults and imperfections, 
which w^e often reproved by their 
Master, because they arose from stu- 
pidity, ignorance, worldly prejudices, in- 
firmity, and inexperience. Some of their 
ideas were truly gross and incorrect.. But 
the main point was right with them. 
Prepared by the instructions of John, or 
the miracles and preaching of Jesus, they 
yielded ready obedience, not usual in 
their time and circumstances ; they wor- 
shipped Him who was despised and re- 
jected, and suffered various temptations 
and difficulties, with a constancy and 
fidelity that was approved by Christ, 
Luke xxii. 28. For him they left their 
little all, and the Lord required of them 
only what they could do. They gave 

Sroof of conversion, faith, charity, self- 
enial, and sincere docility ; though these 
graces were weak, they were not want- 
ing. Thus, by God's grace, they were 
vessels prepared for the outpoaring of the 
Holy Spirit 

Observe, too, the manner in which 
Christ trained his apostles. He did not 
teach them to repeat long forms of 
words; he did not feed their curiosity 
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with the hidden mysteries of God, hut 
only gave them the knowledge that they 
needed for their future course ; reserving 
such things as they could not yet bear, 
till his Holy Spirit should lead them into 
all truth. May all the ministers of 
Christ receive the same teaching, and 
seek to impart it to others! — Frtm 
Weissemann, 



ALBERT HALLER, M.D. 
No. I. 

Baron Albert Haller was descended 
from. an ancient, though not noble family 
in Switzerland, many members of which 
sustained the character of faithful and 
zealous Reformers in that memorable 
period, when, after a long night of papal 
error and superstition, the light of Divme 
truth burst upon the darkness of Europe. 
One of his direct ancestors fell in the 
field of battle, by the side of the great 
Zuinglius. His father was an eminent 
advocate in the city of Berne, where 
Albert, his fourth sop, was bom, Oct. 16, 
1708. During early youth, the feeble state 
of his bodily health was in striking contrast 
with the mental powers by which he was 
distinguished. At nine years of age, it is 
said, he could not only translate any part 
of the Greek Testament at sight, but such 
had been his industry, that he had already 
compiled lexicons of all the Hebrew and 
Greek words in the Old -and New Testa- 
ment, with their various meanings and 
roots, — ^had written a Chaldee Grammar, 
and extracted no less than two thousand 
biographical articles from the works of 
Moresi and Bayle. At the age of twelve, 
it was his misfortune to lose his father, 
and, from that time, he was left very much 
to his own guidance and resources. About 
the age of fourteen, his health became 
still more impaired ; so much so, that he 
was confined almost constantly to his 
chamber. But his chief amusement then, 
was the composition of verses in the 
various languages with which he was 
familiar. Translations of Ovid, Horace, 
and Virgil, fugitive pieces on a variety of 
subjects, and an epic poem of four thou- 
sand lines, sufficiently evidenced the 
vigour and activity of his mind. One 
night, a fire broke out in the house adjoin- 
ing his residence. Young Haller awoke 
in alarm, hastily collected all his poetidal 
pieces, and escaped with them to a neigh- 
bouring eminence, leaving everything else 
to destruction with perfect indifierence. 



Seven years later, the same verses were 
devoted to the flames by their author, 
whose standard of literarv excellence was 
raised so high, that he looked with but 
little satisfaction on the first efiforts of his 
muse. 

His ardent attachment to scientific pur- 
suits led -him early to choose the profes- 
sion of medicine. After a short residence 
at Tubingen, he directed his course to 
Leyden, in order that he might avail 
himself of the instructions, and enjoy the 
acquaintance of the celebrated Boer^ 
haave, at that time in the zenith of his 
reputation. Nor was this distinguished 
teacher the only man from whose supe- 
rior abilities he had now an opportunity 
of profiting. Ruysh was still alive, and 
Albinus was rising into fame. In this 
city, he found everything to meet his 
wishes. Professors and students were 
alike animated by a love of knowledge, 
and a taste for study. And the profi- 
ciency which he made was fully commen- 
surate with the opportunities he here 
enjoyed. In 1727, he took his doctor's 
degree, and immediately afterwards visited 
London and Paris. But his zeal as an 
anatomist was greater than the prejudices 
even of Paris would at that time admit. 
During his short stay there, an informa- 
tion was lodged against him to the police, 
for dissecting a dead body, and he was 
compelled to make a precipitate retreat 
to B&le, where he studied mathematics 
under the celebrated John Bernouilli. 
The beautiful scenery in the vicinity of 
BAle is said to have awakened in his 
mind all that poetic sensibility, which, 
during the course of his severer studies, 
he had sought to repress. In company 
with a friend, he explored all the most 
interesting parts of Switzerland, bota- 
nizing, and making experiments in na- 
tural philosophy as he went; and when 
fatigued, it was his custom to lie down in 
the shade, and resign himself to poetic 
reveries. The images with which his 
mind was thus stored he afterwards em- 
bodied in a poem entitled " The Alps,'' 
which, together with some smaller pieces, 
went through many editions, were trans- 
lated into several languages, and estab- 
lished his reputation as a poet through- 
out Europe. 

But Haller's own countrymen were the 
last to understand his character, or ap- 
preciate his merit. After seven years' 
absence, he returned to Berne, with 
the hope of establishing himself as a 
physician in his native town : in this he 
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eompletely failed. Difappointment met 
him at every step. He attempted to obtain 
a profesior's chair, and then to gain the 
appointment of a physician to a hospital, 
but he was successively defeated. " He 
is too much of a literary man," or, ** he 
is too good a poet to understand any- 
thing of medicine," said some; whUe 
others asserted, ** he is a man of too much 
science to be a good poet." And the 
humbler office of Librarian to the City of 
Berne was the only one which remained 
for his acceptance. It was not till after 
seventeen years' residence at the Univer* 
sity of G5ttingen, where he had mosteffi- 
eiently discharged the duties of professor 
of anatomy, surgery, and botany — had 
received the most flattering offers from 
every part of Europe, and had been 
noticed with distinguished favour by 
several crowned heads — that his own 
townsmen began to understand the worth 
of a man whom they had at first received 
so coldly, and to unite with the scientific 
world at large, in conferring on him the 
honour he so justly deserved. He was 
then nominated a member of the supreme 
council of Berne, and was entrusted in 
succession with the government of L'H6tel 
du Serat, the management of the salt- 
springs at Bex, and the bailiwick of 
Aigle. He was chosen a member of the 
Grand Consistory — ^a tribunal of manners 
— and likewise of the Board of Finance. 
He was employed to draw up a number 
of official documents for the government, 
amongst which were " regulations of the 
Board of Health;" "of the means of 
stopping the epidemic amongst cattle," 
and "on recovering drowned persons." 
His aid was sought in nogotiations of pe- 
culiar difficulty. He was a member of 
the Secret Council for state affairs, and 
laboured diligently in organizing the 
academy of Lausanne. He likewise took 
an active part in founding the Orphan 
Asylum at Berne, and a school for the 
youths of the higher classes, and succes- 
sively exerted himself in procuring large 
grants for the relief of the clergy, who 
were at that time reduced to extreme 
distress. With these more active labours, 
he still, however, pursued the study of 
science with his accustomed ardour, and 
found time to write many voluminous 
works. It was the particular wish of 
George in., in 1763, that he should be 
appointed to the office of Chancellor in 
the University of Gottingen, with a salary 
of 6,000 livres, an oflfer which he was for 
a long time inclined tb accept; till at 



length the Berneae passed « decree, hy 
which he was retained for the service of 
the State in perpetuity. The remainder 
of his life was usefully and honourably 
spent at his native city. 

Haller was married three times : first 
in the year 1731, to Marianne Wyes, 
whom he tenderly loved, but of whom he 
was deprived by an accident within five 
years. He had just reached Gottingen 
to enter upon the appointments to which 
we have already referred, when his car- 
riage was overturned in consequence of 
the ruinous condition of the pavements. 
Madame Haller was fatally injured, and 
died within a few days, leaving three 
children. The intensity of her husband's 
grief may well be imagined ; — a stranger 
in a strange land, and about to enter upon 
connexions and employments which were 
altogether new. He was likewise not 
unacquainted with that " mal de pays " 
to which the Swiss are peculiarly subject.* 
But this affliction, as we shall* presently 
see, was the means of leading his aching 
heart to higher consolations than the 
world has to offer: and he continued 
steadily to pursue his avocations till about 
eighteen months after, when he lost his 
eldest son by a pulmonary complaint. His 
residence in GSttingen now became in- 
deed a burden: he longed yet more to 
quit the scene of such heavy calamities, 
and once again to revisit the mountains 
and valleys of his beloved Switzerland. 
But the members of the Hanoverian 
government by whom he had been placed 
there, were alarmed by the preparations 
made for his departure ; and understand- 
ing that M. Huber, between whom and 
Haller an ardent friendship existed, would 
not be indisposed to settle at Gdttingen, 
they made him a liberal offer, which he 
accepted ; and thus, by the consolations 
of friendship, Haller once more regained 
his composure, and was enabled to retain 
the offices which he filled with so much 
honour for many years. Some men, 
engrossed in literary habits such as those 
of Haller, have seemed to prefer a solitary 
life, with scarce a wish for the solace of 
domestic happiness ; but this distinguished 
man was no stranger to all the delights of 
a husband, a father, and a friend. In 
1 749, Haller suspended his usual employ- 
ments to take a journey into Swttzer- 

* Thia ardent attachment to country, accord- 
ing to Dr. Good, has sometimes produced among 
the Swiss, especially when their manners were sim- 
pler, not only a permanent melancholy bat hectio 
fever. — See Good's "Study of Medicine," vol. 
ii!.,p.l24. -* * . 
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iMidf and he returned, aceompanied by 
Elizabeth, a daughter of J. R. Bucher, a 
member of the council of Berne, whom he 
had in the interval married. But his 
prospect of happiness was again to be 
blighted. This second companion was 
taken from him after having given birth 
to a son, who fallowed her within six 
months. Thus was he again plunged 
into deep mourning, although this event 
did not call forth that overwhelming sor- 
row which he felt at the loss of his beloved 
Marianne. He now resumed his labours 
with redoubled activity ; but at last the 
solitude of his home pressed so heavily 
upon him, that he entered once more into 
the married life in 1751, with Sophia 
Teichmeyer, daughter of a professor of 
the University of Jena. She became the 
mother of six children ; and, at his death, 
Haller reckoned twenty grandchildren 
and two great grandchildren. 

In the practical department of his pro* 
fession, Haller does not appear to have 
acquired much reputation. There are two 
points of view more especially in which 
his character merits notice — as a man of 
aeienee, and as a Christian. 

His leading mental characteristics were 
an ardent thirst for knowledge upon every 
subject, amounting almost 4o a passion,— - 
unwearied industry in its acquisition, and 
a memory so extraordinarily retentive, 
tkit nothing he had ever heard or read 
seemed to pass away from it. Besides 
having an accurate acquaintance with 
the dead languages, he not only knew the 
principal living languages of Europe, but 
eould write in many of them with readi- 
ness, and was* thoroughly conversant both 
with English and continental literature. 
With the whole circle of the sciences he 
was mere or less familiar. That of phy- 
siology he greatly improved by a long 
course of original experiments. " He was 
unable to restrain himself," says Yicq. 
D'Arir, "from writing and reading with- 
out any discretion, immediately after a 
meal, and even late at night. The read- 
ing of new books was the only relaxation 
he allowed himself." The extraordinary 
&eility which this great man possessed of 
reading, speaking, and hearing, at the 
same time, is evinced by the two following 
instances. <<One day," says Saussure, 
♦* I found him writing in his library. I 
had a conversation with him on the free- 
dom of the will. While talking with me 
he went on writing. The English papers 
were brought in; he read these papers 
without laying down his pen, or dropping 



the conversation. I was so astonished, 
that, when he finished the Gazette, I took 
it up, and begged his permission to inter- 
rogate him on the contents of some of 
the articles : he recollected everything. 
During one of the sittings of the Council 
of Two Hundred, Haller was called to 
order for reading during the discussion, 
as it was supposed he could not know the 
subject on which the Council had been 
occupied. He closed the book, rose, and 
gave an exact account of the progress of 
the discussion, and of the decisions that 
had been adopted : henceforward he was 
allowed to follow his own course when 
present at the Council. 

The facility with which he retained all 
he read, was, at the same time, so remark- 
able, that he could speak of their re- 
spective countries with educated men of 
all nations, so as to make them believe 
that he had resided there. When con- 
versing with an officer of Charles xii., 
who was speaking of Thorn, and who, after 
having arranged different corps, knew 
not what to do with a large one, Haller 
asked him was it not near a morass, which 
was situated in such a direction ? which 
was actually the fact. And when far ad- 
vanced in years, he met with a severe 
fall — ^afraid lest his memory had been 
impaired— he set himself to write down the 
names of all the rivers which flow into 
the ocean, and was not content till he 
had ascertained that he had not forgotten 
one. The possession of mental capabi- 
lities such as these, rendered it a compa- 
ratively easy task to compose or compile 
those numerous and voluminous works of 
which he was the author. Of these, the 
more remarkable were his celebrated 
work on " Physiology," not unjustly 
styled the greatest work on medical 
science which the eighteenth century 
produced ; his " Bibliothecae," a " History 
of the Plants of Switzerland," The " heU 
ters to his Daughter on Revealed Reli- 
gion," and his " Replies to Voltaire and 
the Free-thinking Philosophers of his 
day." The great value of his scientific 
works was their originality. Although 
he availed himself of the labours of his 
predecessors, they were, to a great extent, 
the results of his own observation and 
experience. " For myself," he observes 
in a letter to his friend Bonnet, "my 
only remedy against error has been to 
verify an infinite number of times every- 
thing that I was satisfied was demon- 
strable. It is almost impossible that an 
unprejudiced mind can mistake the same 
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thing twenty or thirty times. It is, I 
believe, for want of repeating the same 
observations, and then wishing to apply 
them to support a favourite system, that 
they have observed badly in France, and 
still do so both there and elsewhere." 

If honours could fill up Haller's cup 
of earthly happiness, they certainly were 
not wanting. The king of Great Britain, 
George ii., not only showed him every 
mark of attention he could himself bestow, 
but procured him also letters of nobility 
from the emperor of Austria. The title 
of Baron, however, he did not himself as- 
sume. On thedeathofDilleniu8,hehadan 
offer of the professorship of botany at 
Oxford. The states of Holland invited 
him to the chair of the younger Albinus, 
and the king of Prussia was anxious that 
he should be the successor of Maupertius 
at Berlin. Marshal Keith wrote to him 
in the name of his sovereign, offering the 
chancellorship of the university of Halle, 
vacant by the death of the celebrated 
Wolff. Count Orlow invited him to 
Russia in the name of his mistress, the 
empress, with the promise of a distin- 
guished place at St. Petersburgh. George 
III., as we have already seen, wished 
anxiously to promote him. The king of 
Sweden bestowed on him an unsolicited 
distinction, by raising him to the rank of 
knighthood of the order of the polar 
star; and Joseph ii., the emperor of 
Germany, honoured him with a personal 
visit. 

But one who lived many years be- 
fore Haller, his superior in wisdom and 
knowledge, and to whom he certainly 
was not superior in honour, exclaimed, 
upon a review of the whole, " This also 
is vanity and vexation of spirit," — "of 
making many books there is no end ; and 
much study is a weariness of the flesh." 
Was Haller's experience wholly different? 
But this brings us to a review of his re- 
ligious character, which we have pur- 
posely reserved for the next Visitor, 

P. W. 



THE THAMES. 

The sources of the Thames are gene- 
rally admitted to be four rivulets, that 
rise in different parts of the Cotswold 
hills, in Gloucestershire, namely, the 
Lech, the Colne, the Chume, and the 
Isis. The last, which is the most im- 
portant, retains its name till it flows 
into the Thames, after receiving the 



other streams, where it becomes navi-> 
gable; but for a considerable space the 
navigation is tedious and difficult, on 
account of its winding course and its 
prevailing shallows. The country through 
which the Isis flows at first is not plea- 
sant or interesting, as it pursues its way 
almost unseen, in the middle of an un- 
varied plain, first towards the east, and 
afterwards inclining to the north. After 
being augmented by two small streams, 
it turns suddenly to the south, and the 
plain now expands into a spacious am- 
phitheatre, bounded by some striking 
nills, in the centre of which Oxford ap- 
pears in sight. At this place, the Isis cu- 
vides into several small channels, leaving 
this city on the left ; the branches, how- 
ever, soon re-unite, and the river turns 
round the city towards the north-east. 
Below Oxford it is joined by the Cher- 
well, which, passing on the eastern side 
of that city, together with the Isis, nearly 
insulates it 

The windings of the river through the 
great level which it flows through, after 
passing Oxford, are frequent; but the 
general direction of its course is to the 
south, with a small inclination to the 
east, as it passes the Berkshire hills, and 
the town of Dorchester, in Oxfordshire. 
A short distance below this place, it is 
joined by the Thame. This river takes 
its rise from several small streams, some 
of which descend from the central parts 
of Buckinghamshire, others from the 
borders of Hertfordshire, and many from 
the lower parts of Oxfordshire. 

After the junction of the Isis and the 
Thame, this river obtains its proper 
name, being originally called Thame- 
Isis, from this circumstance. From Wal- 
lingford to Pangboum the inclination of 
the stream is almost due south ; at the 
latter place it begins to form a consider^ 
able circle by the east to the north, below 
Heading, till it reaches Henley; after 
passing this latter place, it inclines by 
the north-east to the south again, to ap- 
proach Maidenhead; hence it winds m 
various directions, but generally south- 
east, till it passes Hudson and Staines. 
It there forms a vast circle by the south 
to the east, till it reaches Brentford; 
after which, as it approaches London, its 
direction is, for the most part, to the 
north-east. In the vicinity of the metro- 
polis it turns with a bold swell to the 
east ; this direction it preserves, though 
occasionally varied by broad reaches, as 
they are called, till it falls into the sea. 
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In its passage, the Thames receives no 
fewer than six considerable rivers, that 
are not navigable, and eleven that are. Its 
course has been computed to be about 1 60 
miles, of which it is navigable above 180 
from its mouth. As far as Deptford, it is 
navigable for vessels of almost any bur- 
den ; to the pool, for vessels of 400 tons ; 
to London-bridge, for those of 200. The 
tides flow up to nearly the distance of 80 
miles from its mouth. The fall of water 
from Oxford to Maidenhead is about 25 
feet in every ten miles ; from Maiden- 
head to Chertsey, 22 feet in the same 
distance ; from Chertsey bridge to Mort- 
lake, 16 feet ; from Mortlake to London, 
about one foot per mile. Afterwards the 
fall diminishes more gradually, till the 
river unites with the sea. 

The Thames is one of those rivers 
which rather derive their character from 
the country through which they flow, 
than impress their own character, by 
their boldness and rapidity on the tract 
they pursue. It passes through some of 
the' most beautiful as well as the most 
fertile districts of the kingdom ; but even 
where the country through which it flows 
is hilly, it never can be called a rapid 
stream ; it is not, however, sluggish : but 
it is more distinguishable for its majesty, 
and the purity of its waters, which gene- 
rally iill its verdant banks, and are seldom 
discoloured by mud, except after great 
floods. When these occur, the whole 
country in the level parts of its tract 
appears like a lake; but the mischief 
which is thus occasioned is much less 
than that produced by smaller and more 
rapid streams when they overflow their 
banks. The part of its course most dis- 
tinguished for romantic scenery, or pic- 
turesque beauty, is that which stretches 
from Wallingford to Reading, Henley, 
Marlow, and Maidenhead-bridge. About 
Henley, in particular, it sweeps through 
a rich and highly beautiful country, to 
which it adds a majestic and imposing 
feature: its valleys, in this part of its 
course, are bounded by hills richly clothed 
with beachwood, and finely embellished 
by the seats of many of the principal of 
the English nobility. Vast plains suc- 
ceed, in which the Thames constitutes 
the chief feature. As it approaches Lon- 
don, its character changes ; and the rich- 
ness of Nature gives place to the evidences 
of the power, the wealth, and the skill 
of man. Mighty works of art adorn its 
banks, which abound in populous towns 
and villages. At London, it is a superb 



tide-river, " full of vessels of every de- 
scription, which arrest the eye strongly 
in the bold sweeps it afterwards makes, 
through increasing marshes, to the sea ; 
and to the end, it preserves that placid 
dignity and imposing consequence, which 
distinguish so eminently this monarch of 
the British rivers." 



KITOTI ; OR, SCENES IN THE ISLANDS. 

Numerous and varied are the islands 
of the earth. Nature, abundant, yea, pro- 
digal in her other goodly gifts,has not been 
a niggard in her offering of island. There 
are islands in the north — stern, ice- 
bound, and barren; islands in the east — 
arid and abundant in spices and fruit; 
islands in the west — verdant, well-wa- 
tered, and rich in their produce of grain. 
But there are other islands than these-^ 
islands of coral, or with coral reefs around 
them, where the sun is bright, the water 
clear, vegetation abundant, and where 
the bread-fruit tree flourishes in perfec- 
tion. Fair are the isles of the southern 
seas, and very fair is the island of Tahiti. 
The mountains ascend nine thousand 
feet, and form the giant central peaks of 
the larger division of the island* Orohena, 
Aorai, and Pirohitee ; the land falls off, 
stretching away in green ridges to the 
very sea. Broad, and wooded, and well- 
watered are the varied valleys; and see 
how the whole island is belted round 
with redundant vegetation. From the 
water's edge to the mountain- top, beauty 
and variety abound. The lofty peaks 
fling their deep shadows below, and the 
waterfalls glitter as they iesue forth into 
the sunny glare. 

• • • • 

Fair is the orchard, or rather, magnifi- 
cent grove of cocoa-nut palms, that 
adorn the southern shore of Papeetee 
Bay. On — on — on I stretches the na- 
tural temple of vegetable columns a mile 
in extent. Through the whole over- 
arching colonnade the Broom-road passes. 
Silence prevails; and down from the 
openings above, in the verdurous roof, 
the rays of the fiery sun come in sparkles. 
But, see! the ocean breeze is abroad. 
A thousand trees are gently waving their 
plumed heads, the branches begin to 
brush against each other, and the flexible 
stems to sway. Now they are absolutely 
rocking to and fro ; and the falling cocoa 
nuts, snapped from their brittle stems, 
are flying through the air and ringing 
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against the ground. Kitoti, the descend- 
ant of a Tahitian chief, on his retam 
from Taiarboo, or lesser peninsula of the 
island, is passing through the grove ; well 
known to Kitoti are the densely-wooded 
glens, the sharp mountain ridges, and 
the frightful passes and precipices of 
Tahiti. 

« « • * 

And here stood the old chapel of Pa- 
peetee, the village metropolis of Tahiti. 
Seven hundred feet was its length, and 
thirty-six trunks of the bread-fruit tree 
supported the vast ridge-pole beneath its 
root; but the palm-shafta that bore up 
the wall-plates, the rafters of habiscus, 
and the pendant palmetto-leaves, which 
fell gracefully from the covering, are all 
gone; another chapel has risen in its 
place, boarded over, painted white, with 
a rustic thatch. Richly dyed is the fine 
matting twined around the lofty rafters, 
and picturesque the alternate clustered 
tassels and fringes of stained grass hang- 
ing from the ridge pole. The gallery, 
with its facings, here and there coloured 
with blue paint, is borne up by cocoa-- 
nut columns, the seats are native settees, 
and the dark and lustrous pulpit is gro- 
tesquely lofty. The place is influentially 
sombre, and a woody smell prevails. 
Loud is the clangour of the belt, struck 
with an iron bar, as it hangs outside the 
building from a branch of a bread-fruit 
tree. Where the herald of peace is now 
calling, the conch of war has often 
awakened the mountain echoes. Kitoti 
is slowly approaching the chapel. Not 
yet are his eyes fully opened ; but they 
are opening to the delusion of idolatry 

and the truth of the Christian religion. 
41 * « * 

The Tahitian congregation have as- 
sembled. Many of the wealthy of the 
island are there, and still more of the 
** marenhoar," or common people. Ample 
calico draperies of strange patterns and 
colours meet the eye, with scanty gar- 
ments of faded tappa, and European 
dresses. Youth, and maturity, and age 
are met together; and Polynesian ani- 
mation beams in the faces of both sexes. 
A female choir occupies the bench on 
the left of the pulpit; the gallery is 
occupied by a school. Kitoti is seated 
among the throng, with majestic-looking 
chiefs, whose heathen fathers once bran- 
dished the battle-axe, wielded the war- 
club, and acted their part when the 
reeking sacrifices smoked on the altars of 
Oro! Wondrous change! Who hath 



wrought this ! The Tahitian Bible haft been 
read ; and now the aged missionary gives 
out the text : " Neither shall they defile 
themselves any more with their idols, 
nor with their detestable things, nor with 
any of their transgressions: but I will 
save them out of all their dwelling- 
places, wherein they have sinned, and 
will cleanse them : so shall they be my 
people, and I will be their God,'' Kzek. 
xxxvii. 23. 

• « • • 

Brightly green is the island of Motoo- 
Otoo in the middle of the harbour of 
Papeetee. It is formed of coral, and 
presents to the eye a circular grove of 
waving palms. Clear and shallow is the 
water round the miniature island, and 
many are the coral plants of every shape 
that spread themselves below. The snow- 
white floor of sand is seen through 
prickly branches ; and tufts of azure and 
pale green buds, and mosses, and flinty 
bulbs, are stretching far and wide. Mon- 
sters, too, of strange and forbidding^ 
shapes are discovered crawling along in 
their watery home; some bristled with 
spikes, some clad in glittering coats of 
mail, and others round in form, and 
spangled with unnumbered eyes. KitoH 
has exchanged a word with the sentinel 
at Motoo-Otoo across the low parapet of 
hewn blocks of coral ; and now, in his 
light canoe, he is darting through the 
crystal waters towards the land. Strong 
is the arm and skilful the hand of Kitoti. 
Gracefully he pilots his flying boat, as 
he chaunts a Tahitian song. Already 
has he reached the shore. 

« • • • 

Loud is the roar of the reef of Eimeo ; 
but the light boat of Kitoti has darted 
through a brake, and rides smoothly on 
the unruffled waters near the shore* Wide 
at the sea is the vale of Martair, narrow- 
ing as it runs inland; and high is the 
range of grotesque elevations that, turret- 
like, and waving with verdure, relieve 
themselves against the sky. Steep are 
the rugged clifiB that, gay with flowering 
shrubs, spring up from the shady hol- 
lows ; and fresh are the pendulous vineS; 
laden with blossoms that cling around 
them. Never was a richer wilderness of 
woodland, and never did brighter streams 
flash through the opening glades. Kitoti, 
for a season, has bid farewell to Tahiti, 
to partake of the sports and festivities of 
Eimeo. A party of its people are has- 
tening to the beach, to receive their 
i guest, who has just been recognised^ 
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Kitoii is equally ready for the hills and 
the yallies, the ridges and the plains, the 
woods and the waters. 

• • • « 

The Eimeoese catch their fish hy spear^ 
ing them ; and many are those who, on 
the coral reef when the tide is out, and 
in the smooth and shallow water hetween 
the reef and the shore, follow their pro- 
iitahle employment and exciting sport. 
Too hot is the hour of noon for any deed 
requiring exposure and toil ; but at other 
seasons the fish-hunters are ever pursu- 
ing their sport, hallooing loudly, wildly 
brandishing their spears, and splashing 
through the water. But spearing fish 
by torch-light on the great reef calls 
forth the wildest joy. A bundle of lighted 
dry reeds is the torch, while the spear is 
a slender pole with an iron head, barbed 
on one side. Kitoti has paddled off to 
the reef a mile from the land, and the 
course of the coral barrier is marked by 
a line of misty foam. How sullenly the 
ocean waves thunder on the sea-side of 
the resounding rocks ! How brightly the 
flambeaux flare amid the gloom I and 
how wildly the excited fish-hunters shout, 
brandish their spears, and spring from 
ledse to ledge m pursuit of their af- 
fritted prey ! Kitoti is a fearless hunter ! 
He swims like a fish, dares every danger, 
and is quick, skilful, and unerring in his 
deadly aim. 

• * • •• 

Kitoti is seated at the feast, with ten 
or twelve Eimeoese around him. The 
friendly gathering has taken place be- 
neath a shelter of palm boughs, and the 
ground is strewn with the odour-yielding 
nahee, an aromatic fern, which pressed by 
the foot, spreads its perfumes around. On 
one side is a row of yellow mats, inwrought 
with bark fibre of crimson red : these mats 
are the seats of the guests. With " poo- 
roo" leaves for plates, sea-water for salt, 
and small bread-fruit, roasted brown, for 
bread, the entertainment is served up. 
An immense calabash of small fish, baked 
in the earth, each finny morsel wrapped 
up in moist steaming leaves, forms the 
middle dish, while around it are cakes of 
Indian turnip, golden-hued '*poee," or 
pudding of the red plantain ; bananas in 
bright bufi* jackets; red, ripe *'avees;" 
'^guaves," with crimson pulps glowing 
through the transparent rind; oranges, 
tinged with berry brown ; melons, sweet 
potatoes, and pines, with 'Mownee," or 
grated ripe cocoa-nut, saturated with 
cocoarnut milk and salt water, served 



between. With what varied provision 
and abundant luxuries is man provided 
by his Almighty Maker! Kitoti is an 
honoured guest. 

* ' ♦ • • 

Right on the romantic beach stands a 
mighty cocoa-nut tree, towering high. 
Its ancient roots are partly washed by the 
ocean waves, and its ancient trunk is 
bending over the sea. To the head of the 
old tree a cord of platted bark has been 
fastened, and as it hangs down, it well 
nigh sweeps the rising waves. This is a 
Tahitian swing. Kitoti has seized the 
end of the cord ; he swings himself to and 
fro, till he gains sufficient power for his 
purpose, and then suddenly launches him- 
self from the rope, flying through the air 
fifty or sixty feet from the water, rushing 
like a rocket, till he falls into the spark- 
ling waves. For a moment he disappears, 
but soon rising to the surface of the sea, 
he cleaves his way with sinewy arm through 
the yielding waters. Now, frolicksome 
as a dolphin, he gambols about in the 
billowy deep ; and now, diving as a water- 
fowl beneath the heaving ocean, wins his 
way towards the shore. 

• • • ♦ 

At the foot of a high mountain, steep 
paths run up among rocks and clefts 
mantled with verdure, and here and there 
are deep green gulfs ; they would make 
the brain giddy to look down them. An 
overhanging woody shelf of land crowns 
the heights. The wind is busy among 
the foliage; the sea in the distance is 
blue and serene ; while ridge after ridge 
and peak after peak rises inland, bathed 
in the sunny haze. The still valleys re- 
pose in the deep shadows of the mighty 
mountains, while the foaming waterfalls 
lift up their voices aloud in their rethred 
solitudes. Groups of wild bullocks are 
seen browsing, and wild hogs move from 
one thicket to another. Kitoti and his 
band are preparing for the hunt ; eager- 
ness flashes in their eyes, and expectation 
animates their hearts. Familiar are they 
with the verdant hollow and the rocky 
pass-*the thick covert and the open plain. 
They are hastening on to the scene of 
their exciting enterprise. 

4» 4i • ^ 

At the head of a valley, a verdant rift 
reaches far up towards the woody heights. 
The covert on hi^h is dense and dark* 
The game is a-field, the hunt is high, and 
and the hunters, with guns and spears^ 
are on the track. What a crash ! Five 
or six black bullocks, nearly abreast, have 
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bunt through the leafy labyrinth. There 
they go, seemingly resistless as thunder- 
bolts ; vicious in appearance, with short, 
sharp horns, red nostrils, and eyes like 
coals of fire ; their dark, woolly heads bent 
towards the ground. Hark ! that was the 
crack of Kitoti's rifle, and a bull lies on 
the sod, with his black muzzle in a pool 
of his own blood I A second shot. The 
bullet has sped its way through the tufted 
forehead of the agonized brute ; he springs 
into the air, and falls dead, his fore legs 
doubled up beneath his bulky frame. 
The hunt has been followed on, but is 
ended ; the sun has set, and a wild and 
unusual sight to an European may now be 
seen ; for the waving torches flash through 
the forest, and the laden hunters, Kitoti 
at their head, bearing along what they 
can carry of their game, hurry on, raising 
wild cries, which are flung back by the 
echoing hills. 

« • • • 

An open space half-way down a hill 
emerging from a forest, is covered with 
ferns and grass, and a few tall, lonely 
trees are flinging their long shadows in 
the setting sun. A low, ruinous wall of 
shapeless stones, incloses an extended 
square, overrun with weeds and brambles. 
The footfall there sounds hollow, for the 
dead lie below in the dry vaults of that 
old and almost forgotten burial place. 
Kitoti is standing alone. It may be that 
he is thinking of coral reefs, and foaming 
breakers, and wooded hills, and rifles and 
flsh-spears ; but it may be, also, that the 
resting place of the dead may have awa- 
kened within him more solemn reflections. 
Even now, he may remember the words 
he has heard from the mouth of the mis- 
sionary : — " It is sown in corruption ; it 
is raised in incorruption : it is sown in dis- 
honour; it is raised in glory. It is sown 
in weakness ; it is raised in power : — ^it is 
sown a natural body ; it is raised a spi- 
ritual body," 1 Cor. xv. 42 — 44. And 
the time may be hastening on when, ani- 
mated with Christian hope, and faith, and 
joy, he may exclaim — " O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory?" 1 Cor. XV. 55. G. M. 



VALUE OF SWALLOWS. 

One instance of their value may here 
be given. A clergyman, who held the 
living of Tedstone Delamere, in Here- 
fordshire, was fond of encouraging swal- 
lows to build about his residence, at first 



from a wish to see them unmolested, but 
afterwards from the advantage they se- 
cured. The parish contains many^hop- 
gardens, one of which was attached to the 
rectory, and rendered peculiarly pleasing 
by winding walks formed amidst tne plan- 
tation. These were of great beauty, while 
the festoons of amber blossoms were adorn- 
ing them on every side. 

To some detached houses in the parish, 
martins and swallows seemed as partial 
as they were to the rectory ; but the birds 
were shot at by the farmers, and their 
nests were destroyed as fast as they were 
built. The colony at the rectory was 
therefore considerably increased by the 
persecuted birds ; but one season the hop- 
garden belonging to it blossomed in the 
greatest beauty, while there was a general 
failure of crops in the others throughout 
the parish. This diflerence was ascribed 
to the swallows, who, from morning to 
night were flying about the poles, devour- 
ing myriads of flies, and carrying still 
greater numbers to their young. The 
farmers now saw their error in destroying 
these birds, and ceased to persecute them 
any longer. — J esse » 



ENCOURAGEMENT TO RETURNING 
PENITENTS. 

The perfect readiness, and the sacred 
pleasure, with which the Father of mer- 
cies receives into his favour returning 
profligates, is finely illustrated by the 
parable of the prodigal son.— Luke xv. 
20 — 24. "He arose and came to his 
father. But when he was yet a great way 
ofi) his father saw him, and had compas- 
sion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him. And the son said unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son. But the father said 
to his servants. Bring forth the best robe, 
and put it on him ; and put a ring on his 
hand, and shoes on his feet ; and bring 
hither the fatted calf and kill it ; and let 
us eat and be merry: for this my son 
was dead, and is alive again ;' he was lost, 
and is found. And they began to be 
merry," — Ah. Booth, 



MAN IN RETIREMENT. 

What a man is in private duties, that 
he is in the sight of God, and no more. — 
Dr, Owen, 
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THE BLOODHOUND. 

There are several varieties of dogs, 
which appear, from their resemblance to 
each other in form, to have originated in 
a common stock. This remark is appli- 
cable to the varieties of hound which 
have large, pendulous ears, and a remark- 
able susceptibility of tuition in particular 
habits, as especially manifested in hunt- 
ing. The bloodhound is supposed by 
many to have been the original breed of 
hound in this country, from which the 
stag-hound,' the fox-hound, the harrier, 
and the beagle, have been derived. How 
far this may be correct it would be diffi- 
cult to determine ; but that the talbot of 
ancient days was identical with the blood- 
hound, may be demonstrated. 

The bloodhound differs slightly from 
the Scottish slut-hound — a name derived 
from the Saxon slotj the impression which 
a deer leaves of his foot in the mire, and 
hundf a dog— as it is longer in shape, 



and not always of the same colour. It 
seldom barks, except in the chase, and is 
very obedient to the voice of its leader. 
A writer quaintly remarks : — " They have 
good and hard feet and stately stomachs, 
and are very properly denominated san- 
guinary, or blood hounds, on account of 
their extraordinary scent; for if their 
game be only wounded, so that it escapes 
the huntsman's hands, or if it be killed, 
and never so cleanly carried away, these 
dogs, by their exquisite smell, will dis- 
cover it, and not be wanting, either by 
nimbleness or greediness, to come at it, 
provided there be stains of blood ; nay, 
though by all the cunning and foresight 
imaginable, a beast be conveyed away 
without spot or blood, yet through the 
roughest and most crooked ways and 
meanders this dog will find out the deer- 
stealer, and, even in the thickest throng, 
will, by his smell, separate and pick him 
out." 

In training a young dog for the 
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chase, a " staunch old hound," was con- 
ducted to the spot whence a deer had 
heen taken for a mile or two, and the two 
having heen laid on the ''drag/' as it 
was termed, they were afterwards re- 
warded for tiieir labour by some venison. 
The young bound was next taken with the 
old one to a spot whence • maiii whose 
shoes had been rubbed with tb« blood 
of a deer, had gone, and tbo pttnuit 
was commenced, followed by « ttmilar 
reward. The lessons were tnui gradu* 
ally taught till profiolencv was atta(tied| 
and the dog was ready for any occupa- 
tion of this nature. The name of SagaX) 
which Linnaeus applied to this dog, calll 
to remembrance those scenes of feudal 
times, in which the strong arm of power 
set aside right, and held entire command. 

The bloodhottttd is specially esteemed 
for the acutenesi of its scent, and the 
pertinacity with which it pursues any 
track which is pointed out. The sagadty 
it thus manifests occasioned its use in 
the chase; but it has, at other pe- 
riods, been employed in the pursuit of 
men. When Robert Bruce was chased 
by his English foes, the intelligetice and 
perseverance of the bloodhounds they 
employed in his track, greatly imperilled 
his safety; and he at length found it 
essential to wade a considerable distance 
up a stream, by which the track was 
lost, and he eventually escaped. 

The poetical historians of Bruce and 
Wallace frequently relate very curious 
facts as to the employment of these ani- 
mals, the services rendered by them, and 
the escapes they had from those of the 
enemy. The bloodhound was in great 
request on the confines of England and 
Scotland, where the borderers were con- 
tinually preying on the flocks and herds 
of their neighbours. 

Sir Walter Scott often alludes to these 
circumstances; and William of Delo- 
raine, who had *< baffled Percy's best 
bloodhounds," is nrominently advanced. 
Vividly, too, does he picture the position 
of the heir of Branksome : — 

' Starting oft, he Jouraey'd on, 
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And deeper in the wood is gone,— 

For aye the more he sought his tray. 

And further still he went astray. 

Until he heard the mountains round 

Ring in the baying of a hound. 

And hark I and hark I the deep-mouth'd bark 

Comes nigher still and nigher; 

Bursts on the path a dark bloodhound, 

His tawny muzzle track'd the ground, 

And his red eye shot fire." 

Barbour states that Bruce waded a 
bow-shot down a stream, and climbed a 



tree which overhung the water. He 
well describes, too, the wavering of the 
« sleuth-bund " "ta and fra," and the 
disappointment of '' Jhon of Lorn ;" while 
Henry the minstrel relates the following 
by the English, of a party under Wallace, 
with the assistance of a border blood- 
hound : — 



" tn GtoMtfliad there was that brachet bred, 
Llktt* of tMBti to follow them that fled ; 
80 WM be UMd ih Eske and Liddesdail, 
Whil* tbe f»t blood no fleeing might ayail." 

The true bloodhound of the borders 
was large^ strongi muscular, of great 
breadth of chest, and of a tan colour, 
while a black spot abote each eye added 
to the fierceness of ite appearance. 
Gervase Markhamf, ipeaking of hounds, 
■ays t-^** The bay- coloured ones have the 
second plaoe for goodneat. and are of 
great courage, renturing ikr, and of a 
quick scent| finding out very well the 
turns and windings. • * • . • They run 
surely and with great boldness, com- 
monly loving the stag more than any 
other beast ; but they make no account 
of haree* It is true that they be more 
headstronff and hard to reclaim than the 
white, and put men to more pain and 
travail about the same." 

At the present time, the "slave," or 
"nigger-hunters," as they are termed, of 
the United States, are continually in 
requisition, aided by this noble but mis- 
used animal. May the time soon come 
when the world shall recognise the law 
of universal brotherhood, and those de- 
grading and heart-sickeUtng scenes, which 
professedly civilized nations thus display, 
be unknown for ever ! Instead of pur- 
suing knights and warriors, the blood- 
hound was employed in the chase of 
criminals or deer-stealers ; and when, 
about a century and a quarter ago, the 
latter crime was conimon, the park-keep- 
ers relied with confidence on their dogs, 
for the detection of the offender. 

One instance will suffice to illustrate 
the sagacity which distinguishes this 
animal, combined with its acuteness of 
scent. About fifty years ago, a person, 
while getting over a style into a field near 
the New Forest, observed blood upon it, 
and he immediately recollected that some 
sheep had been killed, and several stolen 
in the neighbourhood. Thinking that 
this discovery might throw some light on 
the question, he proceeded to the nearest 

» Sure. 
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lodee to eominuiiicate the information; 
and, as "bloodbonnds were kept for the 
purpose of tracing de«r wlneh might be 
wounded, a keeper brought one and laid 
it on the scent. After following the 
track for a considerable distance, they 
arrived at a heap of furze ftggots belong- 
ing to a cottager, one of whose family 
attempted to drive the dog away. On 
the removal of the heap, however, a hole 
was discovered, which contained the body 
of a sheep lately killed, and a consider- 
w able quantity of salted meat 

The services of the bloodhound have, 
however, been generally superseded by 
the warrant of the justice and the con- 
stable, and they are now principally kept 
as curiosities. About forty years ago, 
the Thrapston association for the pre- 
vention of felonies in Northamptonshire, 
provided and tramed a bloodhound, for 
the detection of sheep- stealers. To de- 
monstrate the unerring power of the 
animal, and to deter all evilly-disposed 
persons, a day was appointed for a public 
\ trial, — ^the man to be hunted starting 
' about ten o'clock, in the presence of a 
great concourse of people, and the dog 
being kid on an hour afterwards : 

" Foot by foot he marks 
Hb winding way, while all the listening crowd 
Applaud bis reasonings . . . 
O'er beaten paths, with Bien and heast dastcsin'd, 
Unerring he pursues." 

After a ebase of an hour juad a half, 
the hound ran «qf> to a teee in which he 
was secreted, at the distance of fiAieea 
Biiies lir^m the plftee at whkh he started, 
f to the surpiise and satisfaction of a large 
aasemUage of persona. 

The Cuban Uoodhounda, when properly 
tvaiaedy will not kill or hurt the pucsuedy 
unless he offers resistance. When they 
i^ftck the fiigjttive they bark at him till 
he atopSf wd then crouching near him^ 
tcnify him with a ferocious growling if 
he stin, and give notice to the '< chaa* 
aeuxe,'' who eome up and secure the pri- 
soDCK. This dog is of the sixe of the 
largest hound, with erect ears^ which are 
uswmy cropped at the points, ^ nose 
being poiikted, imd the skin exceedingly 
bard. BryttB Edwards states, that though 
the Cuban hound is not larger thaa the 
£Bgtish abeprherd dog, it is equal to the 
mastiff in bulk, to the bulldog in courage, 
to the bloodhound in acent, and to the 
grtyheund in agiUty. 

K. N. S. 



DYING REGRETS. 

The late Dr. Joseph Fletcher related 
the following fact, at one of his evening 
lectures at Stepney, with a peculiarly 
solemn effect. The case occurred a!t 
Blackburn, during his ministry there. 
** I was called upon one morning, now 
many years ago, to visit a gentleman, 
one of my congregation, who was appar 
rently in a dving state. Not having 
heard of his illness before, but knowing 
his previous history, I felt startled, and 
greatly distressed; for he was one who 
had trifled with religious convictions, and 
had so far stifled them as greatly to 
abandon his religious connexions, satisfy*- 
ing his conscience by attending one 
service on the sabbath, frequently ab- 
senting himself altogether, and seeking, 
in worldly associations and amusements, 
to silence the vdce within, and bury in 
oblivion the remembrance of past religi- 
ous impressions. On enterii^ his d3ring 
chamber, with a look of unutterable 
anguish he exclaimed, ' Oh, sir ! I am 
lost f your very presence condemns me ! 
The sermons you have preached, your 
faithful warnings from the pulpit, your 
private expostulations, all condemn me ! 
Oh, sir ! what is to become of my soul— 
my poor neglected soul ? I have just 
been told I cannot Kve ! my hours are 
numbered! I have no pain now; but 
that is the precursor of death ' — (he wat 
dying of inflammation in the bowels ;) — 
* and I shall soon be in eternity ! Oh ! 
stifled convictions — ^a neglected Bible — 
misimproved sabbaths— how will ye rise 
up in judgment to condemn me! Oh, 
sir! what will become of me ?' I endea- 
voured to calm his mind, and told him he 
must not add unbelief to the catalogue 
of his sins; that the gospel was a revela- 
tion of mercy ; that the blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin; that whosoever 
Cometh unto him, he will in nowise cast 
out; that He is able to save to the 
uttermost all that come unto him. * Ut^ 
termost!' the dying man exclaimed, 
'uttermost! then ttere is a gleam of 
hope, even for me, if I had thne ! but, 
even now, I feel that stage approaching 
which will absorb my faculties, and ter- 
minate my sad life. Oh ! what would I 
give for one week ! one day ! oh, pre- 
cious time ! how have I wasted it ! Oh ! 
my dear pastor, pity me ! pray for me ! 
my thoughts grow confrised, — I cannot 
^ pray myself.' I then knelt down, and 
prayed with him, in which he most fer- 
I 2 
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vently joined, summoning all his strength 
to keep awake. I shall never forget the 
grasp of his hand, when I alluded to the 
fulness and sufficiency of Divine grace. 
I left him with feelings which it is im- 
possible to describe, and. returned, ac- 
cording to my promise, in a few hours. 
I found him still sensible, but evidently 
sinking under the power of the slumber 
from which he would never awake. In 
the interval, he had been dwelling on 
the texts suggested, and when he saw 
me, he feebly but smilingly said, * Able 
to save to the uttermost! there I must 
rest my hope.' After again commending 
this dying penitent to the riches of Di- 
vine mercy, I left him not without hope, 
but such a hope as I would not, for ten 
thousand worlds, risk as my dying so- 
lace."— Xt/e of Dr. J, Fletcher. 



VISIT TO CARCASSONE, 
No. II. 

In th spring of 1209 the crusading 
host, which some have magnified to five 
hundred thousand, and others reduced to 
fifty thousand men, poured into the region 
of Provence. The terms of their service 
were only for forty days; in exchange 
for which, they had spiritual indulgences 
in abundance, and the prospect of Albi- 
gensic plunder. The preaching monks 
heralded the army, and were followed by 
a more ignoble class of warriors, armed 
with scythes and clubs, who, however 
fanaticism might be excited, had probably 
only the latter real motive for engaging 
in this so-called holy war. 

The unfortunate count of Toulouse, 
seeing their approach towards his states, 
renewed his supplications and submis- 
sions, delivered up his seven castles, and 
was conducted into the church of St. 
Gilles with a cord about his neck, and 
scourged round the altar, in token of his 
reconciliation with the church and its 
head ; after which discipline, the favour 
of taking the cross, and fighting against 
his friends and relatives, was accorded to 
him. In contrast to this state of degra- 
dation were the the conduct and charac- 
ter of his brave young nephew, viscount 
Beziers, who repaired to Montpelier, 
where the crusading army, with the 
abbot of Citeaux, had halted ; and to the 
latter he again pleaded his cause, assert- 
ing that he had done the church no 
wrong, and wished to do no more ; — that 



he was her faiihfiil servant, and so wished 
to live and die, with more to the same ' 
purpose ; to all whichthe legate answered, 
that he must defend himself by arms, as 
he best could ; for words were of no avail, 
and he should show him no mercy. 

Then Raymond of Beziers sounded the 
tocsin of war through his petty states, 
and called his vassals, friends, and allies 
to a deadly struggle. The crusaders ad- 
vanced : one castle after another fell or 
capitulated ; men, women, and children, 
wherever heresy was thought to exis^ 
were exultingly burned. The crusading 
host was led by the famous Simon de 
Montford himself, under the guidance of 
the abbot of Citeaux. Simon de Mont- 
fort, earl of Leicester in right of his 
mother, an English countess, had whetted 
his sword against the infidels in Palestine, 
but drew it with greater pleasure against 
the Proven9als, whose lands could reward 
his religious zeal. Formidable as a war- 
rior, austere and fanatical as the head of 
a crusading army, the young viscount 
saw himself menaced with dangers, to 
which he could only oppose simple bra- 
very and the righteousness of his cause. 

His chief dependence was on his two 
most important cities and strongholds, 
Beziers and Carcassone, distant from each 
other about six or seven hours' journey. 
The first he saw strengthened and pro- 
visioned; then, assembling the citizens 
and garrison, explained their situation, 
and exhorted them to defend their lives 
to the last. 

Raymond Roger had hardly left Be- 
ziers, in order to hasten to Carcassone, 
the fortress where his latest hopes were 
centred, before the white-cloaked crusa- 
ders were seen advancing towards it in 
three divisions. 

They encamped beneath the walls of 
that devoted city, in the month of July, 
1209; and to their camp treacherously 
went out the bishop of the city, bringing 
to the papal legate a list of all the actual 
or suspected heretics who were to be 
found therein, and making a stipulation, 
that if these were delivered to the flames, 
the lives of the othets should be spared. 
He returned to urge on the citizens this 
surrender of the most helpless of their 
number. " Tell the legate, " replied these 
gallant men, ** that our city is good and 
strong ; that our Lord will not fail to suc- 
cour us in our great necessity ; and that, 
rather than commit the baseness de- 
manded of us, we would eat our own 
children." But when these same heroic 
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defenders of tlie right beheld the host 
that was eneamping against them, they 
began to doubt even the goodness of their 
city. ''So great was the assemblage 
both of tents and pavilions, it appeared 
as if the whole world were encamping 
there ; at which those of the city began to 
be greatly astonished." To avoid the 
horrors of a siege, when conducted by 
tuch a host, these brave men placed all 
tbeir hopes upon a blow, and while their 
enemies were yet employed in tracing 
out their camp, as if for a journey, the 
garrison of Beziers made a sortie, and 
attacked them suddenly. 

But the trained soldiers of Rome and 
the warriors of the Holy Land had little 
to fear from the undrilled, though gallant 
army of Provence : they were easily driven 
back ; but, on a signal given, the immense 
troops of the besiegers rising at once, 
swept on to the attack, and pressing on 
the scanty band of assailants, bore them 
back to the gates of the city, entered it 
with them, and found themselves in pos- 
session of it. It was then that, in the 
haste and surprise of the moment, the 
victorious leaders demanded of the abbot 
what should be their conduct towards the 
citizens, some of whom were pronounced 
heretics, and others not. The legate of 
the pope pronounced this memorable 
answer — " Kill them all ; the Lord will 
know them that are his ! '* 

" The fixed population of Beziers did 
not," says Sismondi, ''exceed fifteen 
thousand persons ; but all the inhabitants 
of the country had either taken refuge there 
themselves, or for security sent thither 
their wives and families. " The multitude 
took refuge in the churches ; the clergy 
and canons surrounded the altar, and 
incessantly tolled the bells, as a warning 
to the invaders, who, being bent on in- 
discriminate massacre, heeded not the 
sound that was meant to be at once a 
petition and a notice. 

These tolling bellsgrew fewer and fewer, 
fainter and fainter ; yet they ceased not 
to toll out at intervals — suddenly, im- 
ploringly, or wamingly — until, horrible 
to relate, not a hand was left to toll them 
— ^not a living creature left in Beziers ! I 
visited it (but for its history, a most unin- 
teresting town, famous only for eau de 
vie), and I stood witbin its cathedral, and 
saw the heights of its castle; and my 
heart thrilled when I recollected that the 
abbot of Citeaux reduced, in his own 
statement, the number of victims butch- 
ered there from sixty thousand, according 



to the saying of others, to fifteen thou- 
sand, according to his own. 

But I have wandered far and long from 
Carcassone, the spot on which I stood 
when I began these rambling recollec- 
tions. The young viscount, Raymond 
Roger, burning with grief and indignation, 
sliut himself and the remnant of his fol- 
lowers, friends and vassals, up, and vowed 
in his heart to defend them, their lives, 
and liberties, with his own, to his latest 
breath. To those who have not seen this 
ancient fortress, it is difficult to give an 
idea of it. It surmounts an extensive 
platform of rock, which rises out of 
the large plains so general in Lan- 
guedoc; and, standing on its battle- 
ments, you overlook a plain beneath, 
which fancy can readily cover with the 
gay encampments, the chivalrous aspect, 
and ''pomp and circumstance" of war 
which characterized the age of the crusa< 
ders; and the feudal aspect of the for- 
tress — the apparent strength of its walls 
and battlements — the solidity of their 
masonry, and its own frowning castle- 
convey an impression to the heart differ- 
ent from what is experienced on seeing 
the den of tyrants — the strongholds of 
barbaric power and tyranny. Here the 
liberty of a little, happy region, struggled 
— ^heaved — panted— expired. Far almost 
as my eye could reach, stood the tents of 
the besiegers ; and within them were men 
of many minds — the gay, chivalrous sol- 
diers, to whom war was a pastime ; the 
zealot, who fought for salvation ; the pe- 
nitent, who fought for pardon; the needy, 
who fought for plunder. 

And within these walls were those who 
had lived in pleasure — the lovers of gaiety, 
and song, and learning, and those who 
had given up their hearts to piety, and 
wished to serve God according to their 
own -consciences; and those also whose 
noble hearts, without dissenting from the 
church of Rome, spurned at tyranny and 
thraldom, temporal and spiritual, and who 
had vowed to die as men and soldiers, 
rather than live as slaves. 

Among the last was Raymond Roger, 
their gallant lord. Twice he repulsed the 
besiegers, and, full of hope, carried him- 
self the intelligence to the anxious, trem- 
bling friends he had within. But at last, 
the suburb he defended for a week was 
untenable, and, setting fire to it, he with- 
drew all his troops within the citadel. 
For a length of time Simon de Montford 
and the bloodthirsty abbot were kept at 
bay ; but, finding arms useless, they had 
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leocmrta t6 art. Don FMro n., king ef 
ArragoD, was the undo of RaynHmd 
Roger. Thii valiant knight, admiring the 
heroism of his nephew, but forseeing its 
inutility, came to the camp of the crusar 
ders to negotiate for his deliverance. The 
abbot and De Montfort, seeing the di»- 
satis&ction of their troops, hailed the visit 
of the Spanish prince as moat auspicious, 
and engaged him to enter Carcassone 
and confer with its young lord. 

Raymond, rejoiced to see his gallant 
friend and relative, freely said to him — 
'^ If you wish to arrange for me any 
adjustment, in the form and manner fit- 
ting, I will accept and ratify it ; for I see 
clearly we cannot maintain ourselves in 
this city, on account of the multitude of 
countrymen, women, and children who 
are here; I cannot reckon them, and 
they die every day in numbers. But 
were only myself and my people here, I 
fiwear to you that I would rather die of 
fiimine than surrender to the legate!"— - 
(the abbot.) Don Pedro related tins 
epeech to the legate, who then sent word 
to the viscount that the terms offered him 
were, to quit Carcassone himself, with 
twelve others, leaving all the rest of the 
ffarrison and people to the disposal of the 
legate and his mmisters. ** Radier than 
leaice the least of my company at his 
mercy," said the noble lord, ''I will be 
flayed alive.'* Don Pedro, who, against 
his will, had carried this proposal, heard 
with pleasure its indignant rejection ; and 
taming to the citizens, said — " Yon now 
learn what you have to expect : mind and 
defend yourselves well ; for he who de- 
fends himself finds good mercy at the 
last." Hardly had the king of Arragon 
announced the answer to this mission, 
than a ftirious assault was made on the 
walls of Carcassone. But the defenders, 
inspired by all that makes men — ^yes, and 
even women — brave, gallantly repulsed 
them ; delicate hands aiding in the work, 
and pouring boiling water and oil down 
on the assailants. 

Disappointed and wearied, the crusa- 
dors retired : many of them found little 
Measure or honour in their service ; their 
term of forty days was about to expire, 
and numbers prepared to renounce it 
Both Simon de Montfort and the legate 
became uneasy; and viscount Beziers, 
unconscious of what was passing in the 
camp of his foes, was oppressed with 
fears and anxieties for his people. The 
horrors of the fiimine were begmning to 
he felt ; the citterns ^ere drying up ; i^d 



wives and aw^rt looked to lum, aa wdl 
as loldiert and leaders. It was in thk 
extremity that a proposal was made for 
an amieaUe interview wttii the legate. 
Ra3mond gladly accepted the proposal, 
for he felt assured that his rights only 
required to be openly pleaded to he axi- 
mitted. 

Attended by three hundred of his eho« 
sen knights and followers, he went out to 
the crusading camp. He was received 
by De Montfort and the legate; but 
while, after nobly pleading his own cause, 
he was endeavouring to (dead that of hit 
persecuted people, the legate oooUy told him 
he must leave his people to make what 
terms they conld for themselves; as to 
Ami, he was a prisoner, and must remain 
so. It was truth : his three hundred M* 
lowers were already in custody, and he 
was consigned, first, to the duke of Btnv 
gundy, and afterwards, from tiio duke's 
leniency, to that of <he savage De Monfr* 
fort 

At sunrise next momiDg, thecrasaders 
prepared to fall on the devoted Caxeas* 
sone, now likely to become aa easy a prey 
as Beziers had been. 

They advanced against it with ahonto 
ings, and in fofrmidahie array ; but its 
stillness might cast a chill on many a 
heart ;-*-no sovnd^^no sight coma pn its 
walls; BO armour ^anced in the ran«> 
beams — no anxious, timid forms ap 
peared, stealing a hurried look over the 
fearful plain below : the banner still waved 
from the keep, but the stillaese of death 
was around it 

An artifice to allure them on was rea« 
dily conjectured, hut the conjecture proved 
erroneous and caution unnecessary ; ^th- 
out the aid of crusading leal, Carcassone 
was a desert: they entered it; but ite - 
streets, its houses were empty I By aone 
means, intelligence of their lord's seisure 
had been conveyed to the people he had 
so gallantly defended, with the informa- 
tkm of the existence of a secret passage, 
reaching through a cavern of extraonlft- 
nary length, to another place of refiige. 
The walls of Carcassone alone were left; 
and these are left still — a memorial of the 
past! 

Disappointment awaited the crusaders, 
but perhaps keener disappointment await* 
ed their fanatic leaders. Of tiiree bun* 
dred knights and followers of the inscount 
de Beziers, together with some of the 
poor creatures who were taken in the 
vicinity of Carcassone, an auta-dth/^ was 
formed, when four hundred persons were 
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bomed, in lieu of tha tbouMuidi wli9 
might otherwise hape been eacrificed. It 
was (Portly afterwards asserted, that the 
gailant Raymond Roger was dead. His 
keeper was Simon de Mootford ; and his<- 
tory has never oontradioted the story, 
that the young lord died by poison. His 
lands, honours, and titles were conferred 
on De Montfort. 

The gallant don Pedro, after, a vain 
attempt at an allianoe with the papal 
powers, fell at Mur&t, fighting aeainst 
them. To avert the danger which threat- 
ened him, a knight assumed his armour ; 
bat, twice bending before the strokes of 
bis assailants, they cried out — ** This is 
not the king; he is a better ki»ght ! "— <• 
" No, truly," called out don Pedro ; '* but 
■ bene be is 1 " At the words, a troop sur- 
rounded him, and valour did not avail to 
•nvo his life. 

De Montfort came to the spot where 
the body of this gallant knight and grace- 
ful troubadour ky, stripped by the sol- 
disKs; and the fanatic leader shed some 
toarv over it. His own end was not &r 
distant. At the siege of Toulouse, a 
wNiie was made while De Mont&rt was 
bearing mass. News was brought to him 
of the fyustt hut be was unwilling to quit 
the church until the termination of the 
ferviee. At the moment of the elevation 
of the host, his patience was exhansted, 
and, crying ou^^" Let thy servant de- 
part in peaoe, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation ! " he rushed forth to head 
his soldiers. A stone, said to have been 
thrown by the hand of a woman from 
ibe wall of the city, steuck him on the 
bead^^and the scourge of the heretics 
was no more. 

The fseble and vacillating count Ray- 
mond, of Toulouse — the unhappy tool and 
slave of a spiritual power, whose temporal 
tjiaiiny he at times resisted, and at times 
ntbmitted to^— died aa he had lived* — the 
■victim of snperstition. While he revolted 
£rom temporal oppression, he trembled at 
Bpirttaal malediction. 

Unable to deUght in the peieecutions 
of his unoffending, pious subjects, he was 
1 by the inquisitorial monks — and 



even aocuaed bimself-s-of svmpathising 
with heretics. A devout believer in the 
ehnrcfa that stripped him of bis lands and 
dignity, he endured all the horroiv that a 
stale 4tf eaconunttiieatien can inflict, and 
icnsained on his knees outside the churches 
whieh he was not allowed to pollute by 
.enuring. 

Aa is usnally the ease with such minds, 



Slivering and misfortune only tended to 
deepen superstitious feelings and terrors. 
He had assumed the order of St. John, 
and, when speechless, before his death he 
was covered with the mantle of his order, 
and seen to kiss it with the utmost devo- 
tion. Yet, as an early patron of the Pro- 
ven9al heresy, the persecution of the 
church continued even after his death : 
his body was not allowed to be buried ; 
nor could his son obtain leave to do so. 
His skull was long preserved at Toulouse, 
and there I looked with interest on his 
bust. 

The grave of Simon de Montfort (if 
such it is,) in the cathedral of old Car- 
cassone, is nameless ; it is only a slab of 
red marble, without name or date. I was 
looking at it with some of these thoughts 
in my mind, when a young Frenchman 
approached, and asked if I could tell him 
where was the tomb of a great saint, who 
had fought for the Christians several ages 
ago. I felt it strange to point down to 
that red slab, and answer — " There ! " 
Simon de Montford ', — a great saint, and 
fighting for the Christians I 

S. B. 



IKTBRCES8ION OF CHRIST. 

Cuaisi's intercession has powerful at- 
tractions to engBffe sinners to delight in 
lifting up their hearts heavenwards, to 
God's throne of grace, in the duties of his 
worship. If a sinner have a due concern 
about access to God, it tends to inspire 
his soul with ineffable cheerfulness, when, 
in lifting up his guilty £ace to the throne 
of God, he fixes the eye of faith on the 
glorious things that are doing there in 
the behalf of sinners ; and that for this 
very end— that even they may have bold- 
ness to draw near to God. 

As these things tend to incline and 
encourage the heart to immediate wor- 
ship, so they have a powerful influence on 
all the good dispositions that are suitable 
to it, such as humility and reverence, 
Divine love, hope and joy ; Christ's in- 
tercession promotes that humility, which 
results from a true sense of sin, because 
it is a representation of that costly atone- 
ment by which it was expiated. It pro- 
motes reverence and veneration of God s 
greatness, because it is an eminent display 
of his authority and majesty in the moral 
government of the world. It lends to 
heighten that reverential frame of soul, 
when a sicner considers that he is to offer 
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up addresses which he expects will be 
seconded by so glorious an intercession. 
But it IS needful that veneration of God's 
majesty be mixed with humble confidence 
in his mercy. It is also needful that 
deep self-abasement for sin do not dege- 
nerate into servile terror, and that mis- 
trust of God, which alienates the heart 
from him and dishonours his mercy. It 
is needful that due self-annihilation be 
tempered with the hope of mercy and 
acceptance, founded on the grounds of 
hope which God has laid before us, and 
with that Divine love and joy to which 
hope is so subservient ; Christ's interces- 
sion has a peculiar fitness to produce so 
happy a temperament. It qualifies pro- 
found reverence and self-abasement with 
triumphant hope and confidence, and with 
abundant love and joy. Its influence on 
so desirable effects, is evident from many 
passages of Scripture. They show that 
Christ's intercession, in conjunction with 
his oblation, on which it is founded, is the 
ground of humble triumph over the fears 
of condemnation, the ground of access to 
God with holy confidence and boldness, 
the encouragement to draw near to God, 
and to enter into the holiest of all, with 
full assurance of faith ; that it is the sup- 
port of the soul against the fears arising 
from former guilt, or the imperfections of 
present duties ; and that it is the sure hold 
on which the anchor of hope fixes with 
steadiness, entering into that within the 
veil. It tends to replenish the soul that 
loves God with the most useful elevated 
affections, and the purest consolations in 
looking upwards to the throne of God, to 
look to it as a throne of grace — a mercy- 
seat where we have so great and so mer- 
ciful a High Priest, administering for us 
in the tabernacle not made with hands ; 
with the names of his people on his breast- 
plate, even on his heart ; his efficacious 
blood continually speaking and pleading 
for the communication of its purchase to 
sinners. — Maclaurin. 



THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
No. IIL 

In proceeding to the further considera- 
tion of the apparatus of the electric tele- 
graph, the accompanying cut will greatly 
assist in its comprehension. It represents 
the interior of the machine, and shows 
the means by which the magnet is con- 
nected with the electric current The 



parts lettered a are the key-shafts, which, 
on being turned to the rieht or left by a 
handle, pushes one of the springs, c, 
from its point of contact, d, and, by 
changing the course of the electric cur- 
rent, produces a corresponding change in 
the position of the needle. 

In making a communication to the 
person stationed at the point where he 
wishes the information to be received, 
the operator, by turning the handle to 
the right or left, breaks the electric cur- 
rent; then pressing the wire against 
pins connected with the battery-poles, 
the coils of wire receive their full de- 
flective force, and attract the magnetic 
needles to either side, according to 
the course of the current. Thus, if the 
stream of electricity passes into the coil 
on the right, the upper part of the needle 
will be attracted towards it ; if the stream 
passes into the coil on the left, then the 
needle will, in like manner, be attracted 
to it ; thus giving the whole motion ne- 
cessary to the pointers. The time which 
elapses between the moving of the han- 
dles and the efiect on the pointers, is 
imperceptible, though we must believe 
that it really follows it The dial is di- 
vided into five circles, each containing a 
number of letters or signs. The left-hand 
needle moving to the left twice, ffives a ; 
three times, h; once to the ri^t, and 
once to the left;, c; once to the left, 
and once to the right, d; once to 
the right, e; twice, /; three times, 
g. The order is then taken up by the 
right-hand needle moving once to the 
left for h ; twice for i ; three times for k ; 
once to the right, and once to the lef^ for 
I; once to the left, and once to the right, 
for m ; once to the right for n ; twice, for 
o ; and three times for jp. The remaining 
signs are made by the two needles work- 
ing conjointly, so that the simultaneous 
movement of the two, once to the left, in- 
dicates r ; twice for 8 ; three times for t ; 
once to the right, and once to the left^ 
for u ; once to the right for w ; twice, for 
X : and three times for y. At the end of 
every word given, the left-hand needle, 
moving once to the right, to the cross, 
indicates that the word is completed. If 
the receiver understands the word, he 
signifies it by moving the same pointer 
twice to the left and twice to the right, 
which means yes ; if the communication 
is not understood, then the needle points 
twice to the right and twice to the left, 
which indicates no. The original word 
is then repeated ; if figures are wanted, 
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Interior of the Electric Telegraph. 



the motions for each letter are doubled. 
Previously to giving a signal, the atten- 
tion of the operator is called by the ring- 
ing of a b^ll, which is accomplished by 
an apparatus as simple as it is ingenious. 

It is important to remember, in the 
structure of the electric telegraph, that 
the galvanic fluid will always pass most 
readily through the best conductors, though 
they may be more circuitous ; and when 
diflTerent paths are open to its progress 
along conductors of equally ffood quaJity, 
the fluid will always take that which is 
the shortest. It is, therefore, of great 
consequence that all the parts of the con- 
ducting apparatus should possess the same 
power of transmitting the electric current 
in the same quantities and in the same 
rates. The difficulties thus arising are 
augmented by the varied influences of 
the seasons — the alternation of day and 
night — of heat and cold — of wet and 
drought, — and these must be overcome. 

Tul the year 1840, the wires were 
covered with cotton, and insulated by 
coating them with shell-lac, resin, or 
pitch ; and they were laid down in pipes 
of wood or iron. 



It was the original intention to lay the 
wires in tubes ; but it was subsequently 
found that, under ordinary circumstances, 
the advantages would be equal, and the 
expense greatly diminished, were the wires 
suspended on poles in the open air. By 
the adoption of this plan, superior isola- 
tion, greater permanency, and increased 
facility of repair would result; and, while 
the cost of the original plan was estimated 
at 300/. per mile, it would, on the im- 
proved system, be reduced to 1601, The 
ordinary method of proceeding, in the 
estabhshment of the telegraph, has been, 
flrst, to fix firmly in the ground, at every 
hve or six hundred yards, strong posts of 
timber, sixteen to eighteen feet high, by 
eight inches square at bottom, and taper- 
ing ofl* to six or seven inches at top, fixed 
into stout sills. A ring of iron wire is 
then placed upon a reel, carried on a 
hand-barrow, and one end being attached 
to tlie winder at one draw-post, the wire 
is extended to the adjoining draw-post, 
and fixed to a winding apparatus there ; 
and then, by turning the pin of a ratchet- 
wheel with a proper key, the wire is 
tightened, so that the greatest accuracy 
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may be attained in drawing the wires, 
till they hang perfectly parallel to each 
other. To insulate the wires so suspended 
from the poi^t of contact with the posts, 




is an object of indispensable importance, 
as the dampness of the wood during rainy 
weather would otherwise allow the elec- 
tric fluid to pass off freely into the earth, 
and thus the communication would be 
impaired or destroyed. 

At each quarter of a mile, a stouter 
post was placed, to bear the winding or 
straining. apparatus. This consisted of a 
simple winditig reel, connected with a 
ratcnetowheel and clink, to prevent its 
recoil SifttT the wire had been once put 
up. The intermediate posts or standards 
merdy supported the wires, having no 
influence on their tension-^this being 
performed by the winding apparatus. 
When, however, the wires are placed in 
tubes, as is necessary in passing them 
through the streets of a citv, an instru- 
ment called "a detector" is placed at 
about a quarter of a mile apart, which 
indicates the state of the wires, and is 
especially useful in case any accident has 
impaired them. A short time ago, it was 
found that the wire of the Admiralty 
telegraph, between London and Nine 
Elms, had received an injury, which the 
detector showed to be in the neighbour- 
hood of the Waterloo-road ; and it was at 
once repaired. Circumstances, however, 
have greatly modified these arrangements, 
and the plan has since been adopted of 
making the wires depend by porcelain 



eyelets from the posts; and they are 
protected from corrosion by being covered 
with zinc. These arrangements are now 
so practically perfect as to leave little 
more to be desired. To those most re- 
cently proposed on this point, allusion 
will soon be made. 

The attention of men of science has of 
late been specially directed to the im- 
provements of the electric telegraph by 
Messrs. Brett and Little.* Their aim is, 
the increased simplicity and efficiency of 
the apparatus, in the first place, by gene- 
rating and economising a more constant 
and powerful electric current; and, se- 
condly, by a new arrangement of the dial 
and indicator, insuring that communica- 
tions may be made more safely and cer- 
tainly than by the system now in use. 
The augmented power is attained by a 
process which frees the copper and zinc 
plates in the batteries from the sulphate 
of zinc which ordinarily accumulates on 
them, and which soon diminishes their 
force. The apparatus consists of three 
troughs, placed one above another, the 
highest containing the exciting power — 
a diluted sulphuric acid; the middle 
trough is the galvanic battery, containing 
two copper and zinc plates, divided by 
cells or compartments of fine sand ; and 
the lowest trough contains the vitiated 
liquid, which, having slowly fallen from 
the reservoir into the battery, has filtered 
through the sand in the latter, and thence 
percolates, drop by drop, into the receiv- 
mg trough below. The diluted sulphu- 
ric acid drops from the reservoir into the 
galvanic trough, by corresponding cones 
and perforations, into the receiving trough. 
The sand which surrounds the plates is 
thus kept constantly saturated, and, as a 
constant supply of fresh acid is kept up, 
and the vitiated fluid as constantly es- 
capes below, the formation of crystals of 
the sulphate of zinc occurs by this self- 
cleansing process, and the whole surface 
of the plates is exposed to the action of 
the acid.f 

It is well known that the plan now 
commonly used is liable to be affected to 
such a degree by the electric condition of 
the atmosphere, as, at times, to render 



* Tickets admitting parties to view the instru- 
ments of Messrs. Brett and Little, may be obtained 
on personal application, or by letter, at theii esta- 
blishment, No. 3, Furnival's Inn, London. 

t For further information on "Brett and Little's 
Telegraph" see the riin««, Daiip News, Railway 
Times, London Mercury, aud Mining Journal for 
August 1847, whence the above account has been 
principally gleaned. 
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ihm telegraph useletB in tbe hudt of the 
operator. The bells aleag the line are 
set ringing, and when the attendants 
proceed to know what it the cause, thej 
find it ia cobIo /ulmen demmun — ^the elec- 
trieitj of the atmoBphere — that has done 
the work. It is obviously a matter of 
importance to know what is the cause ; 
ana when the ditturhaoce proeeeds from 
the eUctrie state of the atmosphere, it 
ocoasiona a clear, isolated sound, very 
readily distinguished from tbe ordinary 
jina^le of the bells, by which one person 
ckoms the attention of another at a dis- 
tance. 

The dial-plate has also an improved 
arrangement, which gteatly tacilitates the 
CMBmmication of inteUigence. The tele- 
graph may, in fact, be styled alphabetic ; 
and it is free from those arbitraries which 
fltMttmher othera. It has, m fiict, beeik 
said*— and witli mueh truth— to have 
reached the ne plus ultra of simplicity. 

The insulation ef the wires forms aa 
important feature of Brett and Litre's 
improvennanta. It is obvious, that if eare 
be not taken to prevent eomraunioailion 
with the post to which Uie wire is attached 
-*-an effect very likely to occur from the 
depoeitioB of meisture—gieat difficulties 
would arise. To obviate this, a thick, 
strong glass is contrived, not very unlike 
an inverted tulip, only that the side is 
straight, instead of having a curled and 
tUn lip. This is placed, mouth down- 
wards, upon an iron bracket nailed to the 
post; the connexion between the glass 
and iron being made in the upper and 
inner part of the bell by a suitable cement, 
and throngh the upper and outer crown 
of the bell the wire is threaded. By this 
contrivance, however wet the wire may 
be, it is impossible the moisture can be 
the medium of tfommunication with the 
ground: the wet fsiling on the glass, 
drips off from its lower edge, and cannot 
even render tbe interior damp, mueh less 
eommunieate with the iron supporter. 
The contrivance is certainly iugenioiu 
and valuable, and wHl probably be sub- 
stituted for the imperfect bit of stoneware 
now generally employed. 
' The wonders which are* increasing 
around us from the application of elec- 
tricity to economic purposes (to some of 
which we shall, ere long, take the oppor* 
tunity of referring, and especially as con- 
nected with the electrical telegraph,) 
surpass the most sanguine expectations 
winch scienti6c men have ever enter- 
The power which is thus fiir- 



niahsd is trvly astonishing, and we rejoice 
to see its development, as we believe it to 
be intimately assodated with the increased 
knowledge and happiness of our fellow 
men. " Give me," said a profound elec- 
trician, '* but an unlimited length ctf wire, 
with a small battery, and I will girdle 
the world with a sentence in a few mo- 
ments ! ** 

In leaving the subject in the hands of 
our readers — ^in which a clear, accurate, 
and popular description has been our 
aim — ^it will be well to notice the influ- 
ence which the application of the princi- 
ple is calculated to produce on society 
and the world. Time and space seem to 
have given way before the mighty advance 
ef the empire of mind, at least as far as 
the communication of intelligence is con- 
cerned. In a few years, the electric 
telegraph will bring, as it were, the whole 
family of England under one roof, and 
into one room. The metropolis will 
receive from, and transmit intelligence 
to, every part of the island. For every 
great need the furthest extremity will 
state its wants, and in return may receive 
the desired assistance within twenty-four 
hours. The island will become possessed 
of a nervous system, whose rapidity and 
precision will be compared only to that of 
the hnman frame ; while London will be 
the sensorium of the acutely sensible and 
intelligent whole. The most northern or 
western district will communicate its sen- 
sations as the finger or the eye transmits 
its noiseless tidings to the brain. Ter- 
mini, a thousand miles apart, with a 
hundred intermediate stations, will re- 
ceive, if necessary, the same announce- 
ment at the same moment. " On a few 
dials," it has been well remarked, " will 
appear the continual reflux of a nation's 
history." F. S. W. 



THE GROWTH OF A FLOWER. 

No. I. 

** Who hung thy beauty on thy slender stalk, 
Thou glorious flower?" 

It always seems to me, that there is 
no more convincing evidence of the 
fellen nature of man, than the way in 
which most people regard Nature. The 
fact may seem more striking, indeed, 
when some tale of human depravity bids 
us stand aghast with horror; but the 
philosopher steps in, and tells how the 
child, brought up without moral restraint, 
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has any great temptation to be wicked ; 
and finds so many subordinate causes for 
depravity of conduct, that the real cause, 
the deep source of all, as it exists in our 
fallen nature, seems almost forgotten. But 
the fact that the man who is free from any 
outward vice, whose mind is cultivated 
and refined by reading and observation, 
should yet track the processes of nature 
without a thought of the Creator, is one 
which can only be accounted for on the 
principle that he does not like to have 
God in his knowledge — that God is not 
in all his thoughts. Even the very lan- 
guage in which admiration of the beauties 
of the earth is expressed, seems as if it 
had been framed for the direct purposes 
of helping us to forget God. If the 
flower seed is home to the lofty summit 
of the rock, and the blossom comes forth 
in vigour and lustre, then ** Nature has 
designed to crown the summit of the 
cliff." If the tree attains excellence and 
beauty, and lives on though a thousand 
winters have, with all their changes, told 
upon it, then " Nature " has given to it 
the^power of resisting the elements. Even 
the Christian poet is sometimes led away 
by these common forms of expression ; 
and instead of boldly proclaiming the 
wonders of earth as the work of God, is 
satisfied with an admiration of the vagu« 
name under which men have shadowed 
the great Author of good. 

But it is not thus that we would trace 
the gradual development of the flower ; 
we would, as we proceed, mark the 
thought which contrived it, and the hand 
which fashioned it, and say with the 
poet, — 

" These are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 
Almighty!" 

The little seed which falls into the 
ground, or is carefully placed there, how 
small a thing it is ! The wind scatters 
it, and we hardly see it; we take it in 
our hand, and it is perhaps no larger 
than a grain of sand, yet beneath its firm 
and glossy covering, lies enshrined the 
germ of a living flower. Life, with its 
mysteries, its moving fluids, its power of 
growth, its faculties of absorption and 
evaporation, its conditions of birth and 
death, are surely there : and though the 
seed may have lain buried for thousands 
of years in the tomb of the Egyptian, or 
have been hidden long, so far below 
the surface of the earth that its vital 
powers lay for ages unused, yet we have 
but to place it in circumstances necessary 



for its germinationy and up shall spring 
the living product We cannot under- 
stand this life, nor in all cases point out 
its difference from that of the animal ; 
yet we know that it is real, actual life, 
and that by it the plant differs from the 
stone or rock. 

It matters not how the seed is thrown 
into the ground ; the husbandman or the 
gardener may scatter it by handfuls, or 
place it singly in the soil, but it will 
assuredly find its proper position. If 
the part which should be upwards has 
fallen downwards, it will turn round with- 
out the help of man. Certain conditions 
are, however, requisite for its further 
development. The degree of heat must be 
above the freezing point 32^^ of Fahrenheit ; 
the seed must have moisture, and must be 
hidden from the light The first process 
of vegetation, the first sign of life which 
a seed exhibits, is when it gradually 
swells, as it absorbs the moisture of the 
earth, when a chemical change takes 
place in the nature of its juices, and, 
bursting from a point in its surface, or 
rending^ asunder its coat in many places, 
a little shoot springs upwards, and one in 
an opposite direction protrudes into the 
soil, and becomes the future root. Here 
we are immediately presented with a fact 
of nature, inexplicable to the man of 
science, but founded on an invariable 
law, evidently necessary for the growth 
and functions of the plant That the 
shoot which forms the root should de- 
scend, that it should seek the centre of 
the earth, is easily accounted for, by the 
known tendency of all bodies to the 
centre, guided by the laws of gravity ; but 
on what principle can we account for 
the fact, that the green stem should rise 
to the light of day ? Yet without light 
its colour would not be perfected, nor 
its beauty delight our eye, nor its pro- 
ducts serve for the various uses to which 
they are now applied. One naturalist 
after another has tried to reverse the 
position of the ascending and descending 
shoots. One celebrated botanist endea- 
voured to send the root upwards, and the 
stem downwards, by inclosing them in 
small tubes made for the purpose; 
but the shoots twisted spirally, and re- 
fused to be controlled. Seeds have been 
placed in every variety of position, but 
the result of all experiments has been, 
that the root grew in the direction of 
the centre of that object on which the 
seed was placed, whether this were the 
earth, or, as in the case of the parasitic 
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flower, the branch of another plant. The 
seed has neither reason nor instinct-; 
but the Almighty has given to it a prin- 
djple which directs it. as certainly to its 
well-being, as if it had been endued with 
tiie higher faculties of the animal crea- 
tion. 

As the ascending shoot emerges into 
the light, the first young leaves, called 
the seed-leaves, are apparent. In the 
greater number of plants, there are two 
seed-leaves, but plants of a certain struc- 
ture have one only; and botanists ar- 
range vegetables into two great divisions, 
founded on this particular. In some 
plants the seed-leaves remain under the 
ground, in a great number they decay at 
a very early period of progress, so that 
they are scarcely noticed. They are al- 
ways dijSerently shaped from the leaves 
which afterwards come upcm the plant, 
and are always opposite to each other. 
They perform the same offices to the 
young shoots which, as we shall see, are 
aflerwards performed by the leaves in 
general ; and are so essential to its nutri- 
ment, till it can derive this from the earth, 
that if they are cut off, the young plant will 
die. One of the most striking instances of 
the seed-leaves may be seen in the garden 
lupin, in which they form two thick 
lobes, inclosing the beautifully fingered 
leaf, which afterwards adorns we flower. 
The seed-leaves of the conimon radish are 
also easily seen, for they remain in the 
form of two thick, roundish, yellowish 
leaves, till the after leaves of the plant 
and its deep red root are so developed, 
as that it is fit for the table. 

And now the root is deriving con- 
stantly its proper nourishment from the 
soil, the sap is impelled upwards to the 
seed-leaves and ascending shoot, and the 
stem and leaves gradually form and in- 
crease in size. The root assumes the 
shape peculiar to the plant to which it 
belongs. It may spread into bunches of 
fibres, like the wheat, or grasses in ge- 
neral; it may form itself inlo lobes, as 
in the orchis; it may be bulbous, like 
the buttercup ; or strung into knobs, like 
a string of beads, as in the wood-sorrel. 
A streedc of green or pink may now and 
then vary its brown surface, but no 
colouring matter lies in the cells which 
form its substance. 

Without pausing to consider the vari- 
ous uses of roots at our table, and the ser- 
vice which they render to manufacturers, 
we wiU at once inquire of what use the 
root is to the plant itself. And here 



we find, that besides its mechanical pur- 
pose of fixing the vegetable in the ground, 
it performs, also, the no less important 
office of sucking up from the earth the 
nutriment which, as an organized living 
body, the plant needs. This food is 
obtained by means of the fibres which 
accompany every form of root ; the flesliy 
parts of many roots, as that of the dahlia 
or orchis, serving to hold the nutriment 
required by the fibres. The extremity of 
the fibre, called by botanists the spongiolc, 
is the portion of it which imbibes the 
nourishment. It is not to be regarded 
as a distinct organ, but is merely the 
newly-formed and softer substance of the 
rootlet, and .its cellules are smaller than 
those of any other part of the vegetable ; 
so that none but the most minute sub- 
stances, or particles dissolved in water, 
can be imbibed by the spongiole. Indeed, 
the various substances, as earths, salts, 
etc, which the root takes up from the 
soil, are always accompanied by a large 
quantity of water, which is afterwards 
evaporated by the foliage of the herb or 
tree. 

The fact that a root is required to hold 
down the plant, to render the tree firm, 
when storms beat against its wide bower 
of leaves and branches, and to keep the 
little flower safely fixed, which a breeze 
would else unsettle, is sufficient to ac- 
count for the space which it often occu- 
pies under ground. Many a large tree, 
whose boughs might give shadow to a 
reposing tribe of eastern warriors, has an 
underground array of branches, spreading 
as far beneath the flowery earth as the 
boughs can reach above it. Still there is 
in nature a great variety in the propor- 
tion which the roots of plants bear to 
their ascending vegetation. In succulent 
plants, as the houseleek and the stone- 
crop, they are very small, for these are 
destined to penetrate into rocks and walls ; 
and the leaves and stems of such plants 
imbibe so much moisture from the atmo- 
sphere, and hold it so long, that the 
larger root is not required for their sus- 
tenance. The sedges and grasses which 
grow by the sea-shore have fibres, which 
will spread over a space of twenty-five or 
even thirty feet, and present a tangling 
mass, into which the sand collects, and 
forms a firm soil. The common lucerne, 
a plant generally about one or two feet 
in height, has, at all times, a root con- 
siderably thicker and longer than «ts 
stem; and when it grows in a barren 
soil, it will so lengthen and thicken, that 
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it has been known to reacb, in a sand'- 
pit, thirty feet in length. This extension 
of the root is caused by the necessity 
of its seeking so fat for nourishment, 
of which the barren soil is easily ex- 
hausted. And so again, the need which 
the plant has to produce more and larger 
roots, enables it to perform another office 
in the economy of nature ; and the small 
sea- sedge, and the sea-reed, and the mat- 
grass, plants, the tallest of which is often 
not more than half a yard high, often 
protect the town which lies by the sea- 
coast, not only from masses of dry sand, 
which the winds would bear into it, 
but by making, with their roots, so 
firm a shore, as to resist even the en- 
croachments of the mighty sea-wave. 
The people who reside in the district of 
the Landes, near Bourdeaux, know well 
what good service the straggling fibrous 
roots have done for them; for the sea 
having thrown up a quantity of sand, and 
by returning left a large dry mass of 
loose soil, ready to float on every wind, 
the neighbouring country would have 
been destroyed, and villages and inhabit- 
ants overwhelmed in such dire calamities 
as the sand-storm of the desert sends on 
the traveller of Arabia, had not some 
judicious means averted the evil. But 
the French villagers took a lesson from 
nature. They planted on their shores the 
broom, with its long -spreading roots, and 
placed there, too, the firmer roots of the 
Bourdeaux pine, which soon gave con- 
sistence to the floating soil, and in time 
graced the shore with the fertile forest 
and waving flower-shrubs. A. P. 



MOTIVES TO CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

No. U. 

Another motive to Christian onity 
may be gathered from the relative posi- 
tion of every true disciple. So closely 
Indeed is he connected with others, that 
a failure of duty on his part will tend to 
their injury, while a faithful regard to 
personal obligations will be proportion- 
ably conducive to their advantage. Nw 
is a cold and formal eHbrt su^cknt; on 
the contrary, it is required that exei^ 
tton should be specific and continuous. 
** Brethren," says the apostle Paul, " be 
not children in understanding: howbeit 
ifi*malice be ye children, but in onder- 
standing be men," 1 Cor. xiv. 20. Tho 
force of this charge appears to be — " B* 



not like ehUdren, eaptivfttecl by the ilbojty 
but less useful gift of tongues, of wl»^ 
some are ostentatious, but, tcfoidsngtvery 
evil disposition opposed to true simplicity* 
and amiableness, act as becottes men; 
cuhivate those gifts which tare of the 
highest utility, that you may excel, in 
solid knowledge and practical holiness, 
to the edifying of those with whom you 
are associated." 

In like manner was hts address to tbe 
Ephesians: ^'I, theiv^re, the prisoner 
of the Lord, beseeeh you that ye walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith ye Aire 
called, with all lowliness and meekness, 
with long-sufi^nng, forbearing one an- 
other in love ; endeavouring to keep tbe 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,'* 
Ephes. iv. 1 — 3. In the cultivation of such 
dispositions, the saeared writer proceeds 
to show there will be the most eemplete 
entireness enjoined by Christianity. 
''There is one body, and one Spirit, even 
as ye are called in one hope of your 
calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is abcyve 
all, and through ali^ and in you all." 
And his subsequent statements demon- 
strate that this unity arises from each one 
occupying the sttttien assigned htm in tbe 
providence of God, and employing alt the 
gifts and graces he has received to the 
proper growth and matured vigour of tbe 
whole Christian community. Thus guard'> 
ing against die cralts of men, and faithfsrHy 
maintaining the imih^ they may "grow 
into him in all things, which is the Head, 
even Christ : from whom the whde body, 
fitly joined together, and cen>pacted by 
that which every joint supplieth, accord- 
ing to the effectual working in tbe meOf* 
sure of every part, makem increase of 
the body, unto the edi(Vin« of {iself in 
love." 

It is admitted that the consequence 
would be serioua, were any part of the 
human frame to refiose co-operation wftb 
the other members. The action of each 
one is necessary to the comfort and use- 
fulness of the whole. As there is no 
redundancy in the physical structure, so 
any failure is a loss of entireness and 
efficiency. If it he possible^ the disloca^ 
tion of the smallest joint ought tberefore 
to be immediately reduced, and the -dis- 
order of the minutest nerve to be cor- 
rected. Just so is it in "Hie body of 
Christ." When any member does not 
occupy his proper plaee-^when he doee 
not cherish the dispeehioRs be ought t» 
exafcise— when he do« not fei^fully- 
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employ the talents committed to his care, 
there is a moral derangement — a pro- 
portionate loss of comfort and power. 
The effect of such a failure on the part of 
the humhle in station and sifts, is the 
same in kind, though not in degree, with 
that of him, who in these respects, is far 
superior. 

ludiWdual duty is thus presented in a 
peculiarly impressive aspect. The inte- 
rests of multitudes are so completely 
identified with one, that his failure in 
duty inflicts injury on all. He would 
shudder at the thought of an open assault 
on the welfare of any one, and yet he now, 
perhaps, secretly and suhtilly invades the 
advantage of every one. How powerful, 
then, is the motive to prosperous piety ! 

In the words of John Howe, — " Let us 
be satisfied not to he obliged to do things 
which we think unlawfiil ourselves, with^ 
out entertaining the least surmise but that 
many good men may judge some things 
lawful that we do not, and may practice 
accordingly. That we always keep our^ 
selves in a pepared temper of spirit, to 
receive further information about doubt- 
ful things. That we cherish in our souls 
a universal, sincere love, to Christians as 
such, and to men as men. And that our 
whole design do terminate upon what, 
so far as we can succeed in it, must be 
acknowledged by all good men to be a 
real service to the church of Christ ; by 
gathering into it as many as we can, con- 
sidering it as made up of persons that 
with judgment, and in practice, own the 
very substance of the Christian religion. 
With such dispositions as these, we shall, 
in this divided state of the Christian 
church, be innocent of the sinful evil of 
its divisions, and keep, as much as in us 
is; *the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of 
peace.' " 

Another motive may be obtained from 
the failure in unity so lamentably con- 
spicuous. To sunpose a case : it may be 
that of a monarch, the distant provinces 
of whose empire are invaded by a hostile 
force. It is headed by a tyrant who aims 
at universal dominion, — ^in whose bosom 
maJevdience reigns, and the victims of 
whose power are invariably consigned to 
unalleviated misery. To a fearful extent 
his purpose has been accomplished ; the 
territory he has seized was once fair, 
verdant, and happy, but barrenness and 
desolation follow nis steps ; the very soil 
is stained with blood ; it is as if a nesti- 
ence were stalking over its length and 
breadth; and the thrilling sounds are 



borne far and wide, ''Multitudes are 
perishing I" 

At an early period, the cries of thral- 
dom and wretchedness reached the parent 
state, and promptly a noble band ap- 
peared, avowedly ready to compassionate, 
and eager to go forth for the rescue of the 
perishing. The services of these generous 
confederates were accepted by tbe sove- 
reign, who gave them the strictest injunc- 
tions to expel the usurper, to remember 
that union was strength, and its bond 
mutual affection, and to keep in view a 
munificent reward, by which every act of 
loyalty should be generously compensated. 

And now the mind hastens at once to 
the battle-plain ; it conceives of heart 
united with heart, and regiment with regi- 
ment, and army with army; of the enemy 
being borne down on every hand by an 
overwhelming phalanx ; of the blessings 
of the rescued mingling with the shouts 
of victory ; and of the joys and honours 
of the conquerors. But the anticipation 
is premature. Scarcely had these war- 
riors set out, when the emotions which 
seemed so strong in their bosoms sub- 
sided ; Inkewarmness degenerated into in- 
sensibility ; if some wept, others shed no 
tears ; if some exulted, others displayed 
no joy. As benevolence was thus re- 
pressed, opposite dispositions arose, in- 
creasing in energy and virulence with the 
lapse of time; and though the cry might 
have been heard, *« Multitudes are perish- 
ing f" — the brotherhood, as they were 
once called, forget the usurper in mutual 
hatred and trivial disputes. 

Alas! for their cause, their standard 
remained unfurled, and their weapons 
unsheathed, and the martial spirit was 
lost in self-indulgence. It seemed, though 
they were in a land of desolation and 
death, as if they had no sovereign to obey, 
and no conquests to achieve. At length 
a small band went forth to fulfil their 
trust, amidst the unconcern, and scoffs, 
and jeers of the rest ; who, if they heard 
of success, disbelieved the tidings, and if 
they could seize on any rumours of failure, 
pronounced it the just penalty of a reck- 
less enthusiasm. Their element, mean- 
while, was that of contention. The more 
gifted or plausible became rallying points 
to others, who were persuaded or deluded 
by their representatives. Zealously did 
their partisans espouse their conflicting 
interests, and appropriate their several 
names, in which even that of their sove- 
reign was lost. Opinions circumscribed 
wiuiin the Ihnits of these sections of the 
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original body, fumifihed constant fuel for 
strife. The imputation of some that were 
not adopted, and the wilful perversion of 
others that were, provoked implacable 
contention. To supply a stimulus to the 
malevolent passions, trivial and frivolous 
objects were made available when those 
of real importance and magnitude were 
not at hand. 

At length, the once massive phalanx 
was divided into a thousand fragments. 
Many were still chiefly intent on the suc- 
cess of their own party, and even when 
a triumph was obtained for the sovereign, 
the shouts scarcely rose higher than when 
the adherents of one division were in- 
duced to join the ranks of another. Few, 
at best, were the victories, while frequent 
were the seasons of signal repulse ; the 
far larger part of the territory was still 
under the cruel sway of the tyrant, and 
the cry was as distinct and thrilling as at 
first — "Multitudes are perishing I" 

The case just supposed falls far short 
of the reality. A perishing world appeals 
to all the professed disciples of the Saviour 
to make vigorous and persevering effort 
for the unity of the body. Let this be 
constantly violated, and the world will 
never know that Christ has been sent by 
the Father. Are you ready then, it may 
be asked, to rob Jesus of the joy that was 
set before him when he endured the cross, 
despising the shame? To restrict the 
blessings of the nreat salvation within the 
narrowest possible limits? To be acces- 
sory to the eternal ruin of multitudes? 
How can you meet those wretched spi- 
rits at the tribunal of God? Can you 
anticipate beholding them at the left 
hand of the Judge? Is the thought of 
their everlasting doom to be endured? 
What if, as they pass onwards to the 
fiery gulf, they cast on you the look of 
bitter reproach! What if they should 
say, " Your divisions are the cause of our 
unmitigated woe I Your strifes prevented 
our hearing of Christ, or experiencing his 
power r* 

Well may the heart be chilled at such 
a thought! It calls for the work, of 
soul-murder to be stayed; it demands 
an immediate observance of the claims 
associated with discipleship. C. W. 



THE BEAUTIES OP CREATION. 

There is a peculiar sweetness in the 
recollection of those hours which we have 
spent with friends of a kindred spirit, 



amidst the beauties of created nature. 
The Christian can alone find that con- 
geniality in associates, who not only 
possess a lively and cultivated sense of 
the high beauty which landscape scenery 
presents to the eye, but who can also see 
creation's God in every feature of the 
prospect. The painter can imitate, the 
poet describe, and the tourist talk with 
ecstasy of the sublime and beautiful ob- 

i'ects which constitute the scene before 
lim ; but he only can be said to enjoy 
them aright, whose talents, tastes, and 
affections, are consecrated to the glory 
of Him by whom all tilings were made, 
and without whom "was not anything 
made that was made." When the pencil 
that traces the rich and animated land- 
scape of mountains, lakes, and trees is 
guided by a grateful heart as well as by. 
a skilful nand, then the picture becomes 
no less an acceptable offering to God 
than it is a source of well-directed plea- 
sure to the mind of man. And when 
the poet, in harmonious numbers, makes 
hill and dale responsive to his song, 
happy is it if his heart be in unison wiui 
the harp of David, and if he can call on 
all created nature to join in one universal 
chorus of gratitude and praise. The 
Christian traveller best enjoys scenes 
like these. In every wonder, he sees 
the hand that made it; in every land- 
scape, the bounty that adorns it ; in 
rivers, fields, and forests, the providence 
that ministers to the wants of man ; in 
every surrounding object, he sees an 
emblem of his own spiritual condition; — 
himself a stranger and a pilgrim, jour- 
neying on through a country of wonders 
and beauties; alternately investigating, 
admiring, and praising the works of his 
Maker; and anticipating a holy and 
happy eternity, to be spent in the para- 
dise of God, where the prospects are ever 
new, and the landscapes never fade from 
the sight.— Zfi^A Richmond, 



THE WILL OF GOD. 

Dr. PaYsov, when racked with pain, 
and near to death, exclaimed, ** Oh, what 
a blessed thing it is to lose one's will ! 
Since I have lost my will I have found 
happiness. There can be no such thing 
as disappointment to me, for I have no 
desire but that God's will be accom- 
plished." 
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CHEPSTOW AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

CBBPBToWy a sea-port town and parish 
•f England, is situated on the Wye, about 
two miles and a half from its junction 
with the Severn, 110 miles west of Lon- 
^on, and 14 miles north, north-west of 
Bristol, with a population of about 4,000. 

The town, built as it is on a hill, and 
sloping gradually down to the river be- 
tween bold cliffs rising from the west 
bank, and surrounded by some of the 
most enchanting scenery in England, 
although, in itself, possessing no very 
striking features, presents, thus situated, 
a very imposing appearance when viewed 
irom particular points of sight. But while 
it can boast of little more than its broad 
and well-lighted streets, a tolerably re- 
. spectable number of good houses, and a 
generally neat and cheerful appearance, 
it possesses a church, having a remarkably 
fine Norman entrance, and many curious 
specimens of the early-pointed style ; a 
handsome cathedral, three or four dissent- 
ing places of worship, a national school, 
an endowed charity school for thirteen 
children, and two ancient hospitals for 
the support of twenty-five aged persons, 
besides several minor charities. Though 
not a manufacturing town, Chepstow has 
a considerable trade, being the principal 
port of most of the places on the Wye 
and Lug, including Herefordshire and 
the east part of Monmouth. Ship-build- 
ing is carried on here to a considerable 
extent Above seventy vessels, from 
four to six hundred tons, belong to the 
port. There is a very rapid tide in the 
river, which, at certain times in the year, 
makes its navigation somewhat dangerous. 
At ordinary springs, it rises between forty 
and fifty feet; but at high springs, ifhas 
been known to reach between fifty and 
sixty feet, allowing very large ships to 
come up to the town, and barges of twenty 
or thirty tons burden to ascend the river 
to Hereford. In 1816 a massive iron 
bridge was erected just below Chepstow, 
at the joint expense of the two counties, 
separated by the Wye, which, spanning 
the river, adds greatly to the beauty of 
its appearance, and is no less an improve- 
ment to the town itself. 

Of the buildings of Chepstow, the castle 
is one of the principal. This ancient 
structure, which dates from the eleventh 
century, but most of whose existing re- 
mains would favour a more recent origin, 
is beautifully situated at the extreme ^ge 
of a broad and detached mass of rock, 



overlooking the Wye, which flows slowly 
and silently on many feet below the sacred 
pile,—. 

Which lookf u consclonftly it mourned its fate, 
Its time-worn walla, its dark and shattered towen; 
And, as if angry at its own decay, 
Frown'd o'er the beauteous river's ceaseless flow, 
Which owns no wasting hand, but, pure and fresh, 
From day to day rolls on as heretofore. 

Most happily chosen is the site of this 
picturesque relic, whose ruins cover a 
large space of ground. The grand en- 
trance is through a broad circular arch, 
defended by two round towers. The first 
court into which it leads contains muti- 
lated and time-despoiled portions of what 
were once the great hall, kitchen, and 
principal apartments of the castle, retain- 
ing, indeed, but faint indications of their 
original feudal splendour, — 

But which imagination can recall 

In all the vividness of past renown; 

Enough to keep alive that due respect 

And admhration, which should ever live 

When swept away from sight what once was &ir. 

This castle, which belongs to the duke 
of Beaufort, has resisted many severe 
sieges ; one in the time of Cromwell, the 
protector, against whose forces, com- 
manded in person, it withstood a most 
powerful assault. It was alternately in 
the hands of both parties during the last 
civil war; and after the restoration, it 
was memorialized by holding as a captive 
Henry Marty n, one of the judges of 
Charles i., who was confined in one of 
its towers, and died there, after an incar- 
ceration of thirty years. 

This tower commands an indescribably 
lovely prospect, highly diversified and 
picturesque ; the beautiful silver Wye 
forming one of its most attractive features. 
The most interesting, if not the finest 
view of the castle, may be had at a short 
distance from Chepstow, from a hill on 
the Gloucester road: the best sight of the 
town, of the river, and the grounds of 
Piercefield, is also from this eminence. 
The grounds of Piercefield are laid out 
with great taste as well as contrivance, 
so as easily to render them apparently 
much more extensive than they really are. 
Many of the walks are cut out of the 
solid rock, which overhangs the river, 
some of which are so covered with vege- 
tation that the track is lost sight of, 
as the visitor winds round and round, 
with trees in full foliage, screening alter- 
nately from a noon-day sun by their 
refreshing shade, or partially protecting 
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from the sudden Bfaowen whieli are m> 
frequent in this part of the country, even 
in the height of summer ; the droppings 
from them, however, rendering these com- 
paratively seldom-trodden paths very slip- 
pery and unpleasant. The constantly 
falling leaves^ mixing with the clay soil, 
makes the footing still mofe insecure, 
presenting to the timid pedestrian an in- 
superable obstacle to his peregrinations, 
from the fear of being precipitated into 
the river, which may now and then be 
seen, through breaks among the foliage, 
winding along at the bottom of the steep 
slope. 

About four miles from Chepstow is 
Wynd Cliff, a lofty stratum of rock, which 
rises almost perpendicularly from the 
Wye to the height of eight hundred feet, 
covered with varied foliage from its base 
to its summit. The pleasure of reaching 
it is greatly enhanced by the suddenness 
with which you arrive at the commence- 
ment of its rise, which is through a nar- 
row and seemingly unfrequented lane on 
the left-hand of the road to Tintern 
Abbey, across which sometimes lie strag- 
gling branches of trees, and tangle-wood 
from the hedges on either side, and 
through which, if you are in a carriage, 
the driver makes his way with the greatest 
composure ; as if ftilly acquainted with 
that of which his party are wholly igno- 
rant, and are wondering, perhaps, how or 
when they shall arrive at anything like a 
level road. The ascent is very steep and 
tedious, and, but ibr being informed that, 
beibre the summit is attained, there is a 
moss-house or hermitage, where you may 
regale yourself, and gain strength for 
what remains to be accomplished, many 
not very robust or strong of nerve would 
give up the task, and miss the reward 
which awaits the more persevering and 
zealous searcher after the beautiful and 
picturesque. The task completed, the 
eye enjoys one of the finest views that 
can be surveyed. So varied in its charac- 
ter, so many singularly beautiful features 
are there, that the eye seeks in vain 
to decide which is the most striking ; and 
while wandering everywhere, can fix no- 
where, nor say this, or that, is to be pre- 
ferred. Besides this variety, and exten- 
sive survey of the surrounding country, 
it commands the finest prospect of the 
Wye's graceful windings, of any elevation 
throughout its career. So numerous, and 
so intricate are some of these, that they 
often seem linked together; and so 
strangely circuitous is its course, that in J 



some plaoes. it seems to have reached its 
boundary, looking shut in, like some 
lakes, by numberiess mountaiiis, which 
form a kind of amphitheatre around them, 
and on whose glassy surface is reflected 
their wild and picturesque forms, giving 
a sublimity as well as beauty to thi 
scene. Such appearances, however, are 
occasioned by tne namerous and extra- 
ordinary bendingt of the Wye; wbich 
winds its sinuous way through narrow 
passes, and then branches out Again into 
a broad river, rendering it impostiUe to 
follow its course, ever varying, as it does, 
its place and its dimensions ; sometimes 
it altogether conceals its track, until, after 
long tracing, the eye catches again, at an 
immense distance, and in quite an oppa** 
site direction, its shiny waters. 

A rich delight to watch from 'WjniclifPt top 
The beauteous Wye pursue its grateful oewte, 
Sparkling like liquid silver as it glides 
Between the lofty rocks which mark its edee, 
^'hen disappearing, as Hs boundary reached ; 
Then suddenly, as by some magic wmod» 
At distance seen again ; and then again 
Surrounding patches green, which, at first sight, 
Appear like floating islands, but, ere lonfr. 
Prove to be, stiU, the stnmge meanderings 
Of the unrivalled and the changeful Wye. 



This extraordinary river issues from 
Plynlimmon hill, in the south^ part of 
Montgomeryshire, near the souree ctf 
the Severn, It crosses the north-east 
comer of Radnorshire, giving name to 
the town of Khyadergowy — fall of the 
Wye — ^where it is precipitated in a ca- 
taract ; then separating this county and 
Brecknockshire, it enters Hefefoid- 
shire, passing by Hay to Hereford, a fiew 
miles below which it receives the Lug ; 
it then flows by Monmouth and Ros», and 
separating the counties of Monmouth and 
Gloucester, enters the Severn bdow Chep- 
stow. The scenery on this fine river is 
charming, richly covered as it is with 
the most luxuriant ibliege, and studded 
with pretty snow-white cottages, idmost 
to the summit of the green heights* In 
many parts, the water is so remarkably 
clear, that objects above it are reflected 
as in a mirror, upon its surface* 

On the east side of the oliff is anafn»w 
path, conducting to Tintern Abbey, which, 
if it be taken instead of returning by the 
public road to Chepstow, saves the pedes- 
trian traveller a four miles' wAlk, and is 
by far the most pleasing way of reaching 
the ruin, to those who love — 

The wild and rugged tract, 
The lone, untrodden path. 

When the eye first catcher a glfmpse 
of this lovely ruin, which is beailtiAilI|r 
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lituated in a sheltered vale on the right 
or western bt^k.of the Wye, the spectator 
views it with an admiration, which finds 
no words for expression. Its exterior, 
however, wears not the aspect of that 
complete ruin which it proves to be on a 
aearer approach ; and being sunrounded 
by shabby-iooking houses, quite out of 
keeping with its architectural beauty, the 
measure of enthusiasm, which it can 
scarcely fail to inspire, is kept back for a 
closer inspection. It has been described 
by arehdeaiion Coxe in the following 
terms : 

"After passing a miserable row of 
cottages," ne says» ** we stopped to ex- 
amine the rich architecture of the west 
front ; but the door being suddenly opened, 
tbe inside parapfctive of the church called 
forth an instantaneous burst of admira- 
tion, and fiU«d me with delight, such as 
1 scarcely ever before experienced on a 
similar occasion. The eye passes rapidly 
along a range of elegant gothic pillars, 
and glancing under the sublime arches 
ivhich supported the tower, fixes itself on 
the splendid retics of the eastern window, 
the grand termination of the choir. 

"The church was conatructed in the 
shape of a cathedral. The roof is fallen 
in, and the- whole ruin open to the sky, 
but the shell is entire. 

" Instead oi dilapidated fragments over- 
spread with we^s and choked with 
brambles, the floor is covered with a 
smooth turfy which, by keeping the ori- 
ginal level of the church, exhibits the 
beauty of its proportions, heightens the 
effect of the grey stone, gives a relief to 
the clustered pillars, and affords an easy 
access to every part. Ornamented frag- 
ments of the roof, remains of cornices and 
colamns, ridh pieces of sculpture, sepul- 
chral stones and mutilated figures of 
monks and heroes, whose ashes repose 
within these walls, are scattered on the 
green sward, and contrast present deso- 
lation with formw splendour." 

This religious house was founded in 
U31, by Walter de Clare, grandson of 
Waltsr Fitzorberly earl of £w, by whom 
it was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It 
Wfs filled by a colony of Cisterciaas, or 
Wlnte Monm, as they are called : a branch 
of tbe great (»der of the Benedictines, 
who made their first appearance in Eng- 
land id>out 1928, when they established 
themselves at Waverley, in Surrey; and 
ha?iag once Gained a footing in the 
cm^y tk»v 9pxe%i rapidly. Of the 
Gf^^smm 4»oay"» ^^ ^ Tintem apfears. 



from the date, to have been one of the 
oldest. After the Reformation, the place 
was granted by the crown to Henry, the 
second earl of Worcester, the ancestor of 
the duke of Beaufort ; whose property it 
now is. 

How forcibly is the Christian reminded, 
amid scenes like these, of the mutability 
which marks all earthly things, the fairest 
and th^ best. '' Passing away " might be 
inscribed on the front of every enjoyment, 
and every possession I Happy he who 
makes the Lord Jesus Christ, the Rock of 
ages, his trust, and his daily dependence ! 
He who is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever, will never fail those who put 
their trust in Him. S. S. S. 



IMMOETALITY OF THE SOUL. 

Various and striking facts demon- 
strate the mind's independence of matter, 
and capacity of existence without it. 
The inconceivable rapidity of its move- 
ments is perhaps the most striking fea- 
ture of the diversity ; and there is no 
doubt that this rapidity increases, in pro- 
portion as the influence of the body is 
withdrawn. Heathens did not overlook 
the operations of the mind :-— " I am per- 
suaded," says Cicero, ** since such is the 
activity of the soul, such is the memory 
of the past and the foresight of the 
future, such are its arts and sciences, and 
inventions, that the nature which com- 
prehends these things cannot be mortal." 
We, however, are far more highly 
favoured : ** Jesus Christ hath abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality 
to light through the gospel." He has 
assured us that man has a soul distinct 
from the body ; that it is not destroyed 
by the stroke of death, which lays the 
human frame in the grave ; that, after its 
separation, it enters on a new state of 
being; and that, as those who die in 
impenitence shall be plunged into dark- 
ness and misery, so his faithful followers 
shall be admitted into the realms of light, 
and enjoy there everlasting felicity. His 
language is : '' I give unto them eternal 
life ; and they shall never perish, neither 
i shall any man pluck them out of my hand. 
—'I go to prepare a place for you. And if 
I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
con>e again and receive you unto mvself ; 
that where I am, there ye mapr be also.-— 
Then shall the righteous shine forth as 
the sun in the kingdons th^ Father." 
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OLD HUMPHEEY, ON. HIS WAY TO THE 
HIGHLANDS. 

That ancient man, that ancient man, 

Has feelings deep and strong; 
Though seasons fly unheeded by, 

His heart seems ever young : 
He looks with glad, admiring eyes 

Abroad In spring and fall ; 
He loves the young, he loves the old, 

He loves them one tmd alL 

Though Arthur's Seat that overlooks 
the city of Edinburgh has already been 
spoken of by me, I will go back again, 
for a short season, in my narrative, that 
I may "begin with the beginning." I 
left London, early in August, in good 
health and buoyant spirits, with every 
prospect of fine weather; but the promise 
of a blue and sunny sky, given me by 
the plains, was most unceremoniously 
broken by the mountains. Oh, what a 
help it is to us, when we go abroad, to 
take with us patience, good humour, 
thankfulness, and a habit of turning 
every occurrence to advantage ! 

My fellow-travellers, who shared with 
me the accommodation of the same rail- 
way carriage, soon began to manifest 
their different dispositions. Two ladies ap- 
peared to think it wrong to open their lips 
in so public a situation ; it would hardly, 
then, have been right in me to have ven- 
tured on the forlorn hope of a conversation 
with them. A friendly red-faced gentle- 
man had evidently adopted an opinion very 
different to that entertained by the ladies; 
for he could hardly, for an instant, keep 
his lips closed. If in talking they were 
parsimonious, he, on the contrary, was 
very generous ; and had the novelty and 
wisdom of his remarks at all equalled his 
volubility, he must, of necessity, have 
left us all much wiser than he found us. 
My right-hand companion, pulling out 
his watch as we hurried past the Harrow 
station, offered to bet me a sovereign 
that we should be at Watford by half- 
past six o'clock. I told him that my 
system of betting was rather singular; 
for that, in the first place, I never bet 
anything except with very sober people, 
and in the next, I never wagered less 
than a thousand pounds. ** Now," said I, 
" as no sober person in the world is in the 
habit of risking so large a sum in a bet, 
so the consequence has been that for the 
last forty years I have never, by betting, 
won or lost a single sixpence." He re- 
ceived my mild reproof with great good 
humour, and admitted that, had he fol- 
lowed my example, he should have been 
a richer man than he then was. 



We had the common railroad aBov** 
ance of hissing, whistling, acreanusgy 
pantine, snorting, tearing, and clattering, 
with the customary scramble for a Wo(- 
verton breakfast, and the gradual change 
of company that usuallv characterizes a 
north-westerly journey from London. ^ I 
reached Liverpool in safety ; and having 
no business on the Exchange, and na 
homeward nor outward-bound ships of 
my own or of my neighbours particularly 
to engage my attention, after taking a 
bed at the hotel nearest to the station, I 
pursued my onward course. 

I had originally intended to sail from 
Liverpool to Glasgow, and, on my return 
from Scotland, to pass some time in Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland; bat as a 
stick or a straw will turn the direction ei 
a trickling stream, so, in like manner, does 
a trifle oftentimes alter the current of our 
intentions. A change for the worse had 
taken place in the weather ; and a sea- 
faring fellow-traveller so confidently fore- 
told and vividly depicted the rough 
passage of the departing steamer, that i 
at once decided to make the best of my 
way to Kendal. 

With my hazel stick in my hand I 
trudged freely through Westmorland 
and Cumberland, and saw every lake the 
two counties contained,— from Winder- 
mere the Great to Rydalmere the Little ! 
Crummock and Coniston, Ennersdale 
and Esthwaite, Brother's-water, Bassen- 
thwaite, and Buttermere, all contributed 
to my entertainment. Truly, the lakes 
are lovely ! 

There 's grace and grandeur reigning lemid. 

In calm and sunny hours ; 
And brightness in their crystal waves, 

And beauty in their bowers. 

I Stood in mute admiration of the ca- 
taracts Scale Force, Barrow Cascade, and 
Lowdore ; the fall of the first being 156 
feet, and that of the last 100 feet. Cd* 
with, Airey, Dungeon Gill, and Stock 
Gill Forces are each, also, well worthy of 
regard. I visited the passes of High 
Sty Head and gloomy Kirkstone ; made 
some acquaintance with the mountains 
Red Pike, Black Combe, and Coniston- 
old-man ; roamed round Fairfield, Great 
Gable, and Scawfell Pike; ascended 
Loughrigg Fell, Saddleback, and Hel- 
vell3m ; and stood on the brow of Skid- 
daw with my hazel stick in my hand. 

There are scenes in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland that for a season entrance 
the heart, and absolutely absorb the 
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whole soul of the spectator with their 
beauty and sublimity. Go to Borrow 
dale, yisit Battermere, stand at the foot 
of Honister Crag, and you will, ere long, 
be rooted to the spot, with your eyes 
looking upwards with amazement and 
fwe: 

Sflenee, and Solitude and Fear 
Have form'd a lonely friendship there; 
And Danger, with his rugged brow, 
Looks down upon the depths below. 

In seeing "the lions'' of the lake* 
eountry, I was not neglectful of the 
literary lion, — ^the philosophic poet of 
Rydal, the author of the ''Excursion," 
the laureate of England. As I had never 
seen Mr. Wordsworth, I felt very desir- 
ous to take him hy tbe hand, being 
kigely indebted to him for the gratifica- 
tion afforded me by his works in my 
earlier days. I felt also drawn towards a 
man who had so long sustained a high 
literary character, and who on account 
of his years might so soon be called 
away from the world. True it is that I 
bad recently read, and in part agreed 
with some talented observations, which 
bore hard on many of his productions ; 
but whatever effect criticism had pro- 
duced on my head, it had certainly ex- 
ercised no influence over my heart. It 
would have done me good, if I could in 
aught have ministered to the welfare of 
tbe bard of Rydal. 

, **How8haUIsign my note?" said I 
joeosely to myself, after dashing a few 
lines on paper by way of introduction. 
*' I might as well represent myself to be 
'A Hottentot,' as to be *01d Hum- 
phrey,' for the laureate of England would 
oe as much puzzled by the latter signa- 
ture as by the former." A moment's re- 
fleetion convinced me, that whether I had 
or had not in my day scribbled over a few 
reams of fools<»tp, was an affair about 
which the poet of Rydal would not care 
two straws. The important fact, then, 
of my ever having been in print was 
altogether suppressed ; and as a stranger 
I went to ana returned from my agree- 
able interview with the laureate. 

In the very spirit of kindness I pre- 
dated myself at Rydal Mount : 

"Low and white, yet scarcely seen 
Are its walls of mantling green; 
Not a window lets in light 
But throngh flowers clustering bright ; 
Not a glance may wander there 
But it faUs on something fair." 

An elderlv lady with spare form, pale 
faee, and highly intellectual features, 



seated in an arm-chair, was being wheeled 
round the walks' ill front of the house, 
and she, just at the moment that I de- 
livered my note to a servant, requested 
me to come to her. " Shall you have 
any objection, sir," said she, in a clear 
and distinct voice, << to hear a few verses 
of my own composing?" Having assured 
her that to listen would afford me plea- 
sure, she, in a tone full of pathos and 
expression, began thus : 

** The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me/' 

My first emotion of surprise gave way 
in a moment to intense sympathy, for I 
saw that it had pleased God in his wis- 
dom to withdraw in part the gift of 
understanding which his goodness had 
bestowed. I stood listening with inex- 
pressible interest and absolute awe, while 
the poor lady with heart- thrilling earnest- 
ness and solemnity repeated a consider- 
able part of the well-known Elegy, 
whence her verses had been obtained. 
Had Gray himself as a living man been 
there, he must have been gratified by the 
way in which his happiest effort was re- 
cited. This little incident awakened my 
keenest sensibilities, and greatly solem- 
nized my mind; and I silently committed 
her, who had so much interested me, to 
his Almightv keeping, whose mercies are 
as plain as his mysteries are incompre- 
hensible. 

While I stood listening to the invalided 
lady, Mr. Wordsworth came to seek me. 
" What, sir," said he, taking me by the 
hand, with courteous kindness and hos- 
pitable familiarity, ** you are listening, 
are you, to * a few verses of my own 
composing?'" In a few minutes Old 
Humphrey was walking round the plea- 
sure-grounds of the fairy-land of Rydal 
Mount, as much at home in the company 
of the laureate as if he had known him 
for years. 

The bard of Rydal is rather tall, and 
somewhat spare in figure. Simple and 
courteous in his demeanour, and frank 
and friendly in his discourse, he at once 
made me feel at ease. The recent loss of 
a beloved daughter was pressini^ heavily 
on his heart, — no wonder that his counte- 
nance was more thoughtful than joyous. 
I had only covenanted for Ave minutes of 
his society, but he would not hear of my 
departure till nearly an hour had passed. 
He pointed out to me the more attractive 
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]ioiQti of the glowing proipect, and led 
me through the retired walks and mossy 
alcoves of his lovely retreat— while oh* 
servatious of gravity, and more cheerful 
remarks alternately diversified our con* 
versation. If I felt kindly towards the 
laureate at first, I felt doubly so when I 
took my departure ; and he had, though 
unexpressed, the warm-hearted blessing 
of Old Humphrey. 

On leaving the lake country I visited 
"Merry Carlisle," and proceeded on- 
wards for Edinburgh, passing through 
Selkirk, and obtaining a glimpse of the 
abbeys of Dryburgh and Melrose, with 
the elegant mansion of Abbotsford closely 
bosomed in its profuse plantations of oak, 
birch, ash, and pine : my emotions on 
gazing for the first time on scenes which 
had so loDg held a place in my imagina- 
tion, were somewhat bewildering. The 
rolling waters of the Tweed, and the 
Ettrick, and the Gala Water, gave an 
added stimulus to my thoughts ; but 
*' onwards " was my watchword, for my 
heart was in the Highlands,— and glad 
was I when I found myself in the capital 
of Scotland. 



BETTY ARCHER—A VILLAGE SKETCH. 

Winter had just put off her sables, 
and the florid spring had dressed the 
earth in her beautiful and varied robes : 
aU nature seemed to rejoice in the bright 
beams of the glorious luminary that rules 
the day. The lark revelled in them as 
she rested upon the bosom of the air, 
hymning the praises of her Creator, 
while the rest of the feathered tribe sat 
rejoicing in the thick bushes. The cattle 
on the meads felt delight in them, and 
the silver fish came from the deep beds of 
the river that washes the foot of our vil- 
lage, where they had been long immersed, 
to the shallows of the stream to bask 
under its benign influence; whilst my- 
riads of insects called into light by its 
genial warmth sported in the balmy air. 

Such beipg the scene around, could 
man refuse to rejoice in it? No ! he, too, 
ungrateful as he is for mercies received, 
seemed to be grateful and happy. The 
smith had left his hammer on nis anvil, 
and the carpenter his rule on the bench, 
and with numerous other artisans had 
taken their stand in the full beams of the 
sun, and held innocent converse; while 
manv a smiling infant lay at full length al^ 
the tlineshold of their cottages^ rejoicing 



at they knew not what, and their mo- 
Uiers, equally pleased, sang beside them. 
I well remember that day, for in the 
midst of this quiet of nature, a commotiou 
was observed among the villagers of no 
ordinary nature, and upon inquiring^ 
whence it arose, I was informed that the 
subject of this sketch, who was loved and 
respected by both rich and poor, had sud- 
denly lost her reason. Truly, said I, as 
the big tears started into being, the poet 
is right I 

" Man is a haip whose ehoids du(le the sight, 
Each yielding harmony disposed aright ; 
The screws reversed, (a task which if he pleas* 
God in a moment exeeutes with ease,) 
Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose. 
Lost till he tnnes them all their power and use." 

The circumstance was one well calou- 
lated to give rise to serious reflection upon 
the transitory nature of all mundane affairs ; 
for never was there a more happy, hum- 
ble, and contented Christian than Betty 
Archer. Meet her where you mighty in 
the house of God, or in her own neat 
cottage, there was an invariable ezpres* 
sion of Christian joy marked upon the 
lines of her countenance. And the Ian- 
f uage of her heart corresponded to the 
joy of her countenance,^ — ^it was ever that 
of gratitude to God, and love to man, 
'* Betty Archer's heart," our rector used 
to say, *' is in its right place, and I could 
wish all the females in my parish were so 
many Betty Archers." 

Perhaps of all the cottagers in our 
village I was better aequainted with 
Betty Archer than any other. While yet 
a child) nothing gave me greater pleasure 
than to go and partake of her home-made 
tea-cakes, and ner big round cherries in 
the summer evening. And then, she had 
what every cottager cannot boast of pos- 
sessing; namely, a pretty little cottage 
organ, on which were set sundry hymn- 
tunes, to which she used to sing the 
praises of her God and Saviour I This was 
a great attraction to me, and I often used 
to wander to her cottage to play ** Betty 
Archer's organ." Hour after hour would 
I turn it ; and as the pipes unfolded their 
music, I fancied myself a musieian of no 
ordinary execution. Nor were these the 
only attractions poor Betty^s eottage 
afforded. On all its walls there were 
pretty pictures tastefully hung about, de- 
picting many a soul-stirring seene, and 
exhibiting the fancied semb^nce of many 
a famed character of whom wa fead in 
sapped and profane history. 
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There was «H^e •eriet of thtie ^ettiret 
to which Bdtty Would ofteh direct my at- 
tentioii; — these were made to represent 
the bir^, beptism, crucifixion, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of our Saviour. On 
these it was Betty's pleasure to descant ; 
and she did so with a heart britkif\il of 
gmtitode and joy* Even at that tender 
ftge, when I had scarcely any notiott of any 
one being Sorrowftil^ I have thought that 
Betty was the happiest of the happy. 

There was another picture on the walls 
of Betty's cottage which used to attract 
my attention, without the direction of the 
good woman's finger ;— this was the re* 
presentation of the fiar-famed battle of 
Waterloo. Regardless of the peculiar 
cleanliness of Betty's chairs, my feet 
could never refrain climbing them to look 
at that Btrifeful scene. Whether Betty 
observed in me the workings of ambition 
or no, I cannot tell ; but I recollect on 
one occasion she addressed me very em- 
phatically on the subject : — " It is not my 
wish, child," she observed, "that that 
picture should be there. Archer wishes 
It, and I let it remain. That was a sad 
scene, and it shows what man is by nature, 
—a fallen creature. However," she added, 
with her usual smile, *' I believe looking 
at it will not hurt you, for you will never 
be tall enoifgb for a soldier." 

Betty was correct in her estimate of my 
^ture dimensions ; and I sometimes think 
it wottld be well for the World if none of 
its inhabitants were "tall enough for 
soldiers." 

But poor Betty's organ seems to require 
more than the passing^ notice given it. 
My readers may think it an incongruity 
in a cottage, and, morever, an extravagant 
fiece of furniture. The fact is, Betty and 
her husband were not blessed with a 
familv ; and as both of them were con- 
ihintiy employed, and possessed general 
habits of economy, they were raised some- 
what above the common lot of cottagers, 
tod the instrument was by no means be- 
yond their means. For my own part, 
from what I have seen of the effects of 
Betty's organ, I should be happy to see 
wi organ in ever^ cottage. " When 
Archer comes home tired," she used to 
**yi "he sits down and plays his organ, 
«d Ibrgets his toils." Now this is cer- 
{wnly a more raflonal manner of recruit- 
wg one's spirits than is adopted by too 
many of our cottagers. The ale-house 
wdthe dram-shop are their resort : there 
taey spend their precious time, and de- 
stroy botb body «ffd wtd. An organ 



perhaps migkt to them be a blessing^-^xit 
might soothe away t^eir iisitigues, kee^ 
them from evil company, and lead their 
hearts to the Giver of all good. The pious 
poet Herbert used to walk twice a week 
from his house to Salisbury, a distance of 
two miles, to hear the anthem in 
the cathedra] ; observing that the time 
spent in prayet and solemn music ele«- 
vated his soul, and was his heaven on 
earth. He has well expressed this feel- 
ing in a poem called " Church Music :" 

" Sweetest of sweets, I thank you ; when displea- 
sure 
Did through my body wound my mind, 
You took me thence, and in your house of plea- 
sure 
A dainty lodging me assigned. 

" Now I in you without a body more, 
Rising and falling with your wings, 
We both together sweetly live and love, 
Yet say sometimes, 'God help poor kings I' 

** Comfort, I'll die; for if you post from me, 
Sure I shall do so and much more : 
But if I travel in your company, 
You know the way to Heaven's door." 

Sure I am that ** Betty ArcherV organ," 
humble as it was in appearance, had a 
most delightful effect in their cottage. 
It assisted its inmates to tune their hearts 
aright before God. It may arise from 
fancy; but I sometimes think when I 
hear the full-toned organ swelling its 
gorgeous notes as directed by the fingers 
of skill, that its harmony does not exceed 
that which proceeded from the thin pipes 
of " Betty Archer's organ." 

But my recollections of poor Betty are 
not confined to the days of childhood. As 
I grew up to manhood, I used often to 
visit her in her cottage, and sometimes 
play a tune on her organ. And truly, 
reader, I ever found her the same peace- 
ful, happy, and contented creature. A 
cloud never seemed to hang over her 

rith. Given to reflection as I then was, 
thought I had found out, if not " the 
happy man," at least the happy woman. 
Vain thoughts were these, for sooner or 
later every son and daughter of Adam 
must partake of human calamities : it is 
well for those who are prepared to meet 
the blow by faith in God ! Foot Betty 
had not the opportunity of exercising that 
faith, with espedal reference to aifiliction, 
which awaited her, or doubtless she 
would have set a bright example. 

There may be those among my readers, 
however, who may imagine that her re- 
ligion had something to do with poor 
B^ty's sadden calamity<^that, indeed, 
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because she was religious thexefore was 
her reason overturned. Never; did such 
a thought occur to any one that knew her 
real character — never did even the 
enemies of religion among our villagers 
whisper such a surmise. &tty'B religion 
was not of a somhre nature. Her habi- 
tual cheerfulness testified to the truth of 
the poet's sentiment, that 

*' Religion never wm design'd 
To make our pleasures less." 

There was a genuineness about her piety 
that forbids such a thought. I could 
as readily believe that the devotion of 
ansels would interfere with their lofty in- 
tellects, as that it had anything to do 
with this humble Christiao's calamity. 
Did ever genuine piety have this effect? 
Surely not. On the contrary, it has 
taught mankind how to bear with cala- 
mities of an overwhelming nature — ^how 
to avoid such a fearful stroke. It has 
made madmen wise unto salvation I 

" And thou, sad sufferer ! under nameless ill, 
That yields not to the touch of human skill, 
Improve the kind occasion, understand 
A Father's frown, and kiss his chastening hand. 
To thee the day-spring, and the blaze of noon, 
The purple evening, and resplendent moon, 
The stars, that, sprinkled o'er the vault of night. 
Seem drops descending in a shower of light, 
Shine not, or undesired and hated, shine. 
Seen through the medium of a cloud like thine : 
Yet seek him— in his favour life is found, 
All bliss beside a shadow or a sound; 
Then heaven eclips'd so long, and this dull earth 
Shall seem to start into a second birth ; 
Nature, assuming a more lovely face. 
Borrowing a beauty from the works of grace, 
Shall be despised and overlook'd no more. 
Shall fill thee With delight unfelt before, 
Impart to things inanimate a voice. 
And bid her mountains and her hills rejoice ; 
The sound shall run along the winding vales. 
And thou enjoy an even ere it Hedls." 

Had poor Betty Archer been gifted 
again with the glimmerings of reason, 
she would doubtless have acted in the 
spirit of this sacred advice of the poet : 
nay, more ; she would have exclaimed in 
the language of Scripture, "It is the 
Lord, let him do what seemeth him 
good :" and in the language of the poet : 

<* Affliction is a stormy deep, 

Where wave resounds to wave ; 
Though o'er my head the billows roll, 
I know the Lord can save I 

*' Here will I rest and build my hope. 
Nor murmur at his rod ; 
Be 's more than all the world to me— 
My Father and my God t " 

But such was not her lot. An impe- 



netraUe veil hung over her mind all the 
remainder of her days on earth. It was a 
"darkness that might be felt;" but all 
who knew her are fally persuaded that 
she now rejoices in the lignt of heaven 1 
Reader! the ways of Providence are 
sometimes dark and mysterious, and we 
may be tempted to think that they are 
unequal ; but were we acquainted with 
the designs of the Eternal Mind, we should 
be constantly constrained to say, " He 
doeth all things well." It may puzzle 
unassisted reason to understand why such 
a dark dispensation was allotted to our 
humble friend, seeing that she so loved 
and served her Creator; but faith must 
humblv bow before his footstool, and 
utter the language of resignation : 

" If Faith were left untried. 
How could the might, that lurks within her, then 
Be shown 1 her glorious excellence— that ranks 
Among the lirst of Powers and Virtues— proved t 

E. F. 



PESIOK OF CHRISrS RESURRECTION' 
FROM THE DEAD. 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ defined 
or determined him to be the person spoken 
of by the prophets as the Son of God, 
and was the authentic and solemn judg- 
ment of God pronouncing him to be his 
Son, Acts xiii. 33. When the Son of God 
was raised from the dead, his eternal dig- 
nity, which was before concealed, was 
brought to light. His resurrection did 
not constitute him the Son of God ; it 
only evinced that he was truly so. Jesus 
Christ, during his public ministry, had 
declared himself to be the Son of God, 
and on this account the Jews charged 
him with blasphemy, and asserted that he 
was a deceiver. By his resurrection, the 
clear manifestation of the character he 
assumed gloriously and for ever terminated 
the controversy which had been main- 
tained during the whole of his ministry 
on earth. In raising him from the dead, 
God decided the contest. — Haldane. 



PRIDE. 

If we pursue most of those contentions 
which afflict the world to their first prin- 
ciple, we shall find that they issue from 
pnde, and pride from self-opinion, and a 
strange persuasion that men have of their 
knowle^e of those things of which they 
are indeed ignorant— ^omM, 
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Mo.lern Smyrna. 



SMY&NA. 

Tradition nanates that Alexander, of 
Macedon, fell asleep, after the exertions 
of the chase, heneath a plane tree on 
Mount Pagus, hy a fountain near the 
temple of Nemesis ; and that the god- 
dess directed him in vision to found 
a city for the Smymeans, a people 
from Ephesus, then living in villages. 
The Clarian oracle was consulted on 
their removal, and it was replied, in 
a heroic couplet, that those who should 
dwell on Mount Pagus, beyond "the 
sacred Meles,*' should experience great 

April, 1848. 



prosperity. Such is the idle tale of 
the rise of ancient Smyrna, which is 
onlv quoted to warn the reader against 
giving heed to fables. The Smymeans 
being expelled by the ^olians, who are 
declared by some authorities to have 
been its original founders, retired to 
Colophon ; but some of the Colophonians 
being obliged to expatriate themsel\res on 
account of sedition, found an asylum 
among the inhabitants of Smyrna. Some 
time afterwards, discovering that the 
Smymeans celebrated a feast without 
their city, in honour of Bacchus, they 
closed the gate, and took possession of 
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the town. The ^olians came to their 
succour; hut it was ultimately deter- 
mined, hy common consent, that the 
lonians should be left in possession. 

The old town of Smyrna was situated 
on the north-east side of the Hermcean 
Gulf, which is sometimes called the 
Gulf of Smyrna. Towards the close of 
the eleventh century it fell into the hands 
of Tzachas, a Greek pirate, and was 
nearly destroyed hy a Greek fleet, under 
John Ducas. At the beginning of the 
thirteenth century Smyrna lay In ruins, 
except the acropolis, or citadel, which 
served as a fortress. It was afterwards re- 
paired and beautified by the emperor John 
Angelus Comnenus, at whose death it then 
consisted of a small town, situated prin- 
cipally on Mount Pagu3, or within the 
present castle. In 1U3, A tin, who had 
subdued Lydia, extended his conquests 
to Smyrna; but a few yean afterwards, 
while his son and successor was absent 
with the fleet, ravaging the coast of the 
Propontis, some gallies of the Latins, 
and of the knights of Rhodes, burned 
several vessels in the port. The sultan 
arrived in time to save die town, but 
could not dislodge the enemy from a fort 
which they had seised, nor prevent their 
making a settlement at the mouth of ihe 
port, at a distance finom the Turkisli 
town. Under the Romani, it became 
one of the most beautiful of the Ionian 
cities; but Tamerlane and his barbaric 
followers attacked, and, after a fierce 
conflict, captured and sacked tiie city. 
In one assault he is said to have cut off a 
thousand prisoners, and to have caused a 
tower to be erected, with stones and their 
heads intermingled. 

The town came again into the hands 
of the Turks, in 1424. Its favourable 
situation afibrding great advantages, 
commerce revived, and the inhabitants, 
delivered from their apprehensions of 
danger, by degrees abandoned the castle, 
and the houses, as it were, slid down the 
slope towards the sea, leaving behind a 
naked spot, from which the materials 
had been removed. From that era it 
enjoyed almost uninterrupted repose 
from external foes, till the Greek revo- 
lYxtion. 

Among the numerous cities which ask 
the honour of being the birthplace of 
Homer, Smyrna is one ; and, Chios per- 
hap excepted, seems to have the best 
claim to this distinction. The poet, fVom 
beinff born on the banks of ilie Meles, 
which layed the walls of the ancient as 



well as of the modem city, is sometimes 
caUed Melesigenes : 

*' Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer call'd, 
Whose poem Phoebus challenged for his own." 

Hence, also, Tibullus* calls his poems 
MtUteaa Chartas ; and Pausanias f says, 
that a cave was pointed out, at the source 
of the Meles, where they were said to 
have been compoaed. 

The Meles was celebrated for the purity 
and beauty of its waters : and the river- 
god it represented on many ancient 
medals ; or, in allusion to the supposed 
birth of Homer on its banks, a lyre is 
added, as a friend to the muses. The 
memory of the poet Bion, who was bom 
here, Is also associated with the stream, 
and Moschus, in his ^taph on his 
master^ has said :— 

« ICclesl of streams in melody the chief, 
How heaves thy bosoos wftH another grief; 
Th7 H«mer died, |{iieaft master «f the song ; 
Thy Homer died, tike moses' sweetosfc tongue: 
Tliea did thy waves ia plaantive mansius weep, 
JLttd nU'4 thy swelifaif aorcows to dM SMf. 
AnetlM eon demands thy meed ef wee. 
Again iliy waten weefp la kag-dnw* manaen 
elow>** 

Mr, Turner meiHiwM»th>t mhm it a 
Fnmk pwt^ in Smjrma, ia 1S1<| hs met 
Ibt govtmor, an ii m e nwi y fist M man, 
who was in some tnmUs about the 
tribute of bis pfonnoe,*whi<^ had to be 
paid bv the boilding of a frigate for the 
Turkish navy every six oc seven years. 
He had even had some fears for his head, 
but it was then thooght that he need not 
be alatmed, for nobody coidd afford to 
pay fhn Porte so high a price for the 
goverameiit of Smyrna as he could. His 
riches had been greatly increased by the 
last plague ; for many houses being en- 
tirely emptied of their inhabitants, and 
there being no heir to the property in 
them, he sent his men, when it was not 
sufficiently considerable to excite the 
attention of the Porte, to seize the whole 
contents of the houses, which he sold for 
his own emolument. Not long after- 
wards, however, he lost his head. An 
illustration is thus furnished of the mode 
of Turkish government in the provinces, 
and the extraordinary disadvantages con- 
nected with such a procedure, trom its 
liability to abuse, and the arbitittiy con- 
trol under which all persons labour. 
When civilization and knowledge have 
increased in those benighted region^ the 

* TibuUus, lib. iv., eleg. 1^ v. 310. 
4 Aiebaic, cap. 5. 
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tni9 priiiciplei of govemm^nt will be re- 
cognised ( the sovereign will cease to be 
a despot, and the people to be slaves* 

At midoight, on the 28th of July, 
1841, a fire broke out at Smyrna, which 
the crowded state of the wooden bouses, 
the want of water, and the violence of 
the wind, rendered fearfully destructive. 
About twelve thousand houses were de- 
stroyedy including the whole of the Jewish 
and nearly all the Turkish and French 
<p)arters, besides basaars, mosques, syna- 
gogues, and other public buildings, the 
oaniage being estimated at two millions 
sterling. Subscriptions were made for the 
lelief of the sufferers ; the sultan gave 
4,000/,, and sent ships, with articles of 
clothing and food ; and the merchants in 
London, connected with the Levant 
trade, also lent valuable assistance. 

Few remfuns are there pointing to the 
city of Alexander and Polycarp, — the 
modern town occupies its site. The 
paved eausewayy leading over the hills 
to Ephesus, has left scarcely a wreck 
behind, and the temple of Homer is 
lost. In the Greek quarter a custom of 
antiquity is retained: on the stone 
benches by tbeir doors, the families of the 
oppressed race — ^ver whom the Turkish 
scioutar still hangs-^are seated in the 
cool of the day, too often to repeat the 
tale of inju^ or of woe. Abraham and 
Job pursued this course, after the duties 
of the day had been paased, but their 
narrations were of a dilTerent cast ; the 
Bedouin seeks the door of his tent, as he 
looks forth to the wilderness; and the 
Greeks of the Levant thus welcome the 
breezes of the twilight 

A triangular plain spread at the foot 
of a hill along the shore, and the slopes 
of the hill itself, compose the site of 
Smyrna. The Turks occupy the upper 
part of the city, their streets hanging 
oown the slopes of the hill; the Anne- 
mm have the centre ; the Jews have 
two or three places, situated around both ; 
ftnd the Franks spread themselves on 
^e lon^ flat ground close to the shore. 
Extending south- east is a plain filled 
with gardens, and every p^rt of the city 
^ adorned with trees. 

Un jer the Turks it has retained much 
of its original jDopulousQess, and its 
I&osques and buildings are very hand- 
tome, being erected principally of mar- 
Ue from the ancient structures. The 
fiantral position it occupies, and the 
excellence of its port, attract a eoncourse 
of mere bants of sdl i^tions by lea, and 



of caravans by land. The exports include 
silks, ffoat and camels' hair, cottons, 
embroiaered muslins, currants, amber, 
and wool, and some drugs ; besides car* 
pets and pearls, diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, and other precious stones. It 
is, in fact, the great emporium of the 
Levant The city contains one hundred 
and twenty thousand inhabitants, though 
frequent severe visits of the plague have 
at various times greatly reduced its 
numbers. 

Of the stadium the ground plot only 
remains, being stripped of its seats and 
marble decorations. It is supposed to be 
the place where Polycarp, the disciple of 
John, suffered martyrdom. The Chris- 
tians here hold his memory in high ho* 
nour, and go annually in procession to 
what is imagined to be his tomb, which is 
a short distance from the supposed place 
of martyrdom. 

The accounts furnished by modem 
travellers are varying; but it is suffi- 
ciently evident that the prosperity of 
Smyrna is rapidly on the increase. Situ* 
atea on a fine, rich, and extensive plain, 
bounded by elevated mountains, gene- 
rally without wood, it presents many 
advantages for communication with the 
interior of the country, with which, at a 
distance of even two hundred miles, it 
carries on communication by caravans ; 
while its magnificent port welcomes ves- 
sels from every clime. 

The view of the city from the bay, as 
it rises like an ampnitheatre from the 
water's edge, backed by the hill, crowned 
with its old castle, impresses the mind 
with the idea of grandeur. Elliot states, 
however, that on his visit, the opinion 
he thus entertained was too favourable* 
On closer inspection, he found thaf the 
quarter inhabited by the Franks was 
dirty, ill-paved, and narrow ; whiW long 
strings of camels and porters, laden with 
huge bales ai cotton, rendered them 
almost impassable. The houses of the 
consuls and principal merchants were 
large and commodious, but the others 
were miserably buil^ their sides ofte* 
consisting of planks ; and when of bricks^ 
they were not sufficiently secure, and 
failed to keep out cold and damp. Ne^ 
^er windows nor doors shut olosely i and 
if locks were found on the latter, it was 
too much to expect them to be in ser** 
viceable condition. The warming anpa^ 
ratus, commonly in use in cold wectoer, 
consisted of a brasier, plaeed under the 
table, which is coveted by a laiga 
m2 
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cloth, held hy each member of the family 
up to the chin, to prevent the heat from 
escaping. Grates and stoves might be 
found in the dwellings of the Franks, 
but the number is limited. The shops 
are small and dark, but tolerably fur- 
nished with European articles ; while the 
bazaars, with their long-covered rows of 
stalls, built with precautions against fire, 
were secured by iron gates, closed at 
night. 

Smyrna is well supplied with provisions, 
fish, and fruits of many kinds; and excel- 
lent wines are obtained from the interior, 
or from the islands. Great changes have 
taken place of late in the manners and 
character of the people ; printing-presses 
have been established, and journals in 
English, French, Greek, and Italian, have 
familiarized the inhabitants with the po- 
litics and literature of Europe. Only a few 
years ago inferior day-schools and private 
instruction were their means of obtaining 
knowledge; but now there are several 
private seminaries, — one dignified with 
the name of a college for the education 
of the French youth; and free schools 
are open for the Greeks, where they are 
enabled to study every branch of polite 
literature. A public dispensary is open, 
for the gratuitous supply of persons of all 
classes and religious views. 

Smyrna is now the crowded resort of 
merchants from all countries, and is the 
most general entrepot for the productions 
of the Levant, while its port is crowded 
¥rith shipping ; for the largest vessels can 
load and unload close to the wharfs. 
Nearly all the powers of Europe have 
here a consul, who is vested with more 
than ordinary authority. There are com- 
mercial houses of many nations, and the 
Venetians, Genoese, and other Italians ; 
the Dalmatians, Dutch, Americans, and 
French, have also their establishments. 
The higher order of Franks often deal 
largely ; while the lower classes, consist- 
ing of people from every nation in the 
Mediterranean, are engaged as boatmen, 
carpenters, tailors, and shoemakers. 
The Greeks are not remarkable for 
fidelity in business, and are very cun- 
ning ; and the Jews are much open to 
the same charge ; but they often mutu- 
ally guarantee their transactions. The 
Turks and Armenians stand, however, 
higher than both in honesty, as concerns 
business affairs, and are frequently men 
of influence. 

The imports consist principally of 
coffee, the favourite beverage of all 



classes in Turkey and Western Alia, 
the chief supply being furnished from 
England, France, and America, and in 
smaller quantities from Holland, Trieste, 
Leghorn, and Genoa. Sugar is dso 
supplied by these countries, and indigo 
is brought exclusively from England. 

The fruits are very superior, and the 
water-melon is especially beneficial for 
fever- patients. The figs are deservedly 
famous, and the rich clusters of grapes 
are as wholesome as they are beautituL 
Travellers state they often see them on 
the stalk converted into raisins by the 
heat of the sun, while large and heavy 
bunches are in winter hung on strings in 
the shops for sale. Nor do the buryiflg- 
places fail to attract prominent attention, 
where the groves of cypress wave in 
funereal sadness over the tombs of Isla- 
mish. The Turkish women still plant 
flowers on the graves of their departed 
relatives, and suffer them noft to fade 
away, — ^believing that the spirit which 
has gone is happier, as the thyme and 
the myrtle bloom over their remains. 
Would that they knew Him who " hath 
abolished death, and brought life and 
immortality to light through the gospel!" 

At Smyrna was one of "the seven 
churches of Asia," to some of which 
attention has already been directed. The 
epistle addressed to it, bearing the su- 
preme authority of "the First and the 
Last," assured its members that their 
faith and works, in the trying scenes 
through which they were called to pas^ 
had received the Divine approbation; 
and they were summoned to renewed 
exertions, to withstand the fiery persecu- 
tion of their foes by putting "on the 
whole armour of God," while the pro- 
mise was held out that Uieir efforts should 
be crowned with success; that having 
maintained their allegiance inviolate, and 
having fought the good fight of fidth, 
the highest elory to which they could 
aspire should consummate their joy. 
The passage says: — "And unto the 
angel of the church in Smyrna write: 
These things saith the First and the 
Last, which was dead, and is alive; I 
know thy works, and tribulation, and 
poverty, (but thou art rich,) and I know 
the blasphemy of them which say they 
are Jews, and are not, but are the syna- 
gogue of Satan. Fear none of those 
things which thou shalt suffer: behold, 
the devil shall cast some of you into 
prison, that ye may be tried; and ye 
shall have tribulation ten days : be thoa 
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£uthful unto death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life/' Rev. ii. 8—10. 

F. S. W. 



INDIANS OP BRITISH GUIANA, 

Although the Indians are sunk into 
a state of apathy and lethargy which 
baffles description, and can hardly he 
conceived by those who have never had 
dealings with them, yet are there also 
many redeeming qualities found among 
them, which, in some measure, it may be 
Mid, place them in a higher scale than 
other heathen nations. Forgetful and 
entirely regardless of their Creator and 
Benefactor, it is nevertheless true, that 
they have not debased and polluted them- 
selves with the worship of idols. A cor- 
rupt system of religion, as prevalent in 
the east, which connives at crimes from 
which even common sense recoils, and 
which presents the objects of worship 
and adoration as polluted and stained 
by sin, has never obtained among the 
Indians. And in some respects it would 
have been much better had they never 
known of the Christian religion, such as 
they found it to be when America was 
first discovered, and such as in many 
iostances they still see it before their 
eyes. A mere professor of Christ's re- 
ligion, having the form of godliness 
I whilst he denies the power thereof, is the 
greatest anomaly to be met with; no 
matter whether ne lives in the east, or 
the west, or in a professedly Christian 
country. The Indian, notwithstanding 
sU the barbarism which prevails, knows 
that there is hut one God, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, whom he designates 
the " €rreat Spirit," in contradistinction 
to an created spirits. He believes that 
from him all good doth come, and that 
" in him we live and move and have our 
^ing;" and so far well: but his under- 
standing is darkened, and his heart and 
mind alienated from God by wicked 
works, for he recoils from the idea of his 
justice and holiness. In this, his blind- 
ness, he supposes the ** Great Spirit" to 
be too good to trouble or molest any of 
bis creatures, no matter how they live 
uid act. And to stifle the least remon- 
strance of conscience, that monitor found 
even in those who are sunk deepest, he 
fancies that the Great Spirit has his 
abode above the stars, whom nothing can 
trouble or molest, and who looks down 
with entire indifference on what happens 
here below. The Indian, for these re«- 



sons, neither loves nor fears him; his 
knowledge, therefore, of a Supreme Being 
does not influence him either one way or 
the other. Death, with him, is not the 
punishment for sin, hut the fate to which 
every creature at length must submit; 
inflicted by the malice of the evil spirit, 
and hastened on by passion. Being alto- 
gether sensual, he casts in his lot with 
those of old, saying, " Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die." He is 
dead in trespasses and sins, and for this 
reason quite unconcerned about his re* 
lation as a sinner to his Maker and 
Benefactor; nor is he anxious to pro- 
pitiate him for sins committed. In short, 
he is literally living without God and 
without hope in the world — a perfect 
stoic and an enigma to himself. He is 
hardened through the deceitfulnesa of 
sin; and thus because, when he knew 
God, he glorified him not as God, neither 
was thankful, he has been given up to 
a reprobate mind. Hence that strange 
forgetfulness and total indifference as to 
what shall happen to him after death. 
And is not this the condition of but too 
many even in this Christian country? 
It remains true that "the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; a good 
understanding have all they that do 
his commandments : his praise endureth 
for ever." 

In this, his natural state, the Indian 
puts light for darkness, and darkness for 
light; nor is this so much to be won- 
dered at, when we are told that even 
the polished Greeks and hardy Romans 
changed virtue into vice, and vice into 
virtue. The Indian's notion of sin is 
peculiar, and deserves mentioning; but 
he wants the word in his language to 
express it in the abstract. If any one is 
guilty of a deed by which he shows 
himself a cowardly or weak man, he is 
called a "magguburugua," literally, "one 
without sense." Although a man should 
be a hard drinker, this, in itself, does 
not make him a sinner; but when he 
allows himself to be overcome, he is a 
*' magguburugua, " or a man without 
sense. He that is able to drink most, 
and does not become intoxicated, is a 
" gagguburugua," literally, "a man of 
sense, a brave man." Lying, theft, and 
pilfering, are rarely found among the 
Indians. If they happen to take any- 
thing, they do it before one's eyes, under 
the notion of having some claim to it 
which, when called to an account, the> 
are always prepared to substantiate. 
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Tbey also fancy, that because they ate 
tbemseliFeg hospitable, placing everything 
at the disposal of their guests, excepting 
the toys of their children, nothing should 
be denied them in return. Should they 
happen to find fault with the entertainer 
respecting hospitality, they do not scruple 
to rob his fields to an amount sufScient 
to make him smart for his neglect. 

The Indian considers himself bound 
to revenge the death of any of his rela* 
tions, should there appear sufScient rea- 
son for supposing them to have died firom 
the effects of po&on. In ordinary cases, 
when sickness assails them, they present 
a propitiation to the evil spirit, consisting 
of a piece of the flesh of any quadruped. 
If recovery follows, they suppose the 
evil spirit to have re|arded and accepted 
the offering, and neither return thanks to 
the great Spirit, nor do they trouble 
themselves any further about the evil one. 
Should death ensue, they silently submit 
to their fate, and bury the corpse in the 
hammock in which the person died, burn 
the hut under which he expired, and 
abandon the place after a short time, 
with the intention of never returning to 
it again. This they will do, because they 
suppose that the soul of the departed is 
hovering over its former tenement, and 
Will not allow it to be disturbed with- 
out inflicting pain and disease upon the 
offender. Such is the belief and in- 
variable practice among the Aecaway 
tribe. 

Among the other tribes the funeral 
ceremonies differ in some respects. If a 
man of some note dies among the Ar- 
rawaks, the relations plant a field of 
oassaVa upon his death, and bewail the 
departed during this time with suddeh 
outbursts of doleful lamentations. After 
the period of twelve moons, the relations 
of the deceased are called together. The 
cassava being now ftilly ripe, and plenty 
of game having been provided for the 
occasion, they feast for several days. A 
dance is then performed over the gt&^e, 
and the dancers lash each other with 
whips prepared for that purpose, till fre- 
quently the blood gushes out, and they 
are afterwards obliged to keep their 
hammocks for days together. When the 
castlgation is over, the whips are hung 
up in the place where the person expired. 
Six moons later, another dance follows, 
when the whips are buried in the grave 
of the deceased, and with them aU re- 
sentment, should such have existed. The 
Carabeese, if the individual de|>art«d l^e 



a man of eontequenee, put fHe eotpM 
into a hammock, and watch ft liHtli 
much solicitude. The women and nearest 
female relations Of the deceased wash it 
often with water. After it baa become 
putrid, and nothing but the skeleton re- 
mains, the bones are cleansed, pained, 
and put into a pagall, or basket, and 
carefully preserved. If they should hap- 
pen to quit the place, the bones are hittned 
in the very place where the person ex- 
pired, and the ashes carefttHy eoUeeted 
and taken with them. 

In ordinary oases, however, the body 
is interred in the hammock in which the 
person died; and the attendants at hit 
fhneral walk round his grave once tft 
twice, and concern themselves no fartheir 
about it. The women, who have been 
engaged in scraping and burning the 
bones of the dead, are considered unclean 
fbr several months after, and not allowed 
to touch any of the food eaten by the 
men. 

Among the Warraws, the following 
customs prevail. If a captain. Or any 
other individual of influence, dies, the 
corpse is put into a canoe, and all that 
he possessed when alive. On his heart 
is placed a looking glass, and Into his 
hands his bow and arrows. His favourite 
dog is killed, and its carcass put with 
him into the ^rave, but not in the canoe, 
to assist him In procuring his fbod in the 
untried world. The corpse Is always 
buried on the same spot where the per- 
son expired, and a fire kept burning there 
for many weeks. I could never leam 
the reason of this latter custom ; but 
suppose that the Indian^ Imagine that 
the body is conscious of the chili of death, 
and requires warmth till accustomed to 
it. The relations and fHends bewail the 
deceased with howling and doleftil la- 
mentations fbr several months together. 
The widow and children of the deceived 
become the property of his brother, or 
the next male relation. This latter eiiV 
cumstanee creates a great deal of etfife, 
and is the occasion of many sotrowA. 
Should, for instance, the widow reflise 
to become his wif^, she is subjeeted to 
severe flc^gings and frequent insults ; but 
if these fail to soflen ner, she is then 
allowed to choose whom she pleases. Her 
children, however, must remain, and are 
not allowed to be at large till they arrive 
at the age of puberty. 

The Macusie, and all the rest of the 
tribes in the interior of British Ouiana, 
bury their dead in almost a sitting pos* 
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cevtme&ies related above with some slight 
ttodifications. 

Although the varioiM tribes differ as 
to tiroumtlantialsi at their funerals and 
the eeremonies attending them, they are 
aU alike credulous, and have many 
stories to tell of this and that place being 
haanted l^ some spirit) and nothing in 
&e world will induce an Indian to fre- 
quent a place thus marked and known. 
The immortality of the soul is engraven 
vfon the hearts even of these savages ; 
mt as to wh^e it is to he after death, 
and in what condition, they are alto* 
gether ignorant. Praised be God, that, 
by the appearing of our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, death is abolished, and life and 
immortality brought to light through the 
gwpell«— iRet^. jr, H. Bemau. 



ALBNVr HALLSR, M.D. 

No. II. 

It ia unquestionably delightful to be 
Able to trace in this great man the fea- 
tares of a true disciple of Jesus Christ. 
If he cannot, in every point of view, be 
held up as an example to believers, we 
nmst recollect that snares and impedi- 
ments beset his path, the subtlety and 
ierce of which it is difficult for any one 
to Mtiaiate who has not been placed in 
■miilar mreumstancee. 

At a period when infidelity prevailed to 
a fsiriul extent amongst the learned men 
of Bwope, Haller ever bore a bold and 
nflinohlng testimony to the truth of re- 
'wled raligion. When any leading doc- 
trine of the goi^el was attacked, he was 
^qimlly firm. An intimate friend and 
^ow^tpondent, for whom he had the 
S^ettast regard, fell into the errors of 
ATiaidsm} but the replies of Haller show 
W only how stedfast was his belief in 
J* moat Aittdameutal truth of Chris- 
jwity, but how entirely his own hopes 
mf etettilty rested upon it : «* We do not 
^jS^ hi our views of Christ. You know 
I nevftr dispute, but I am penetrated 
^ith the truth, that, not to regard him as 
^f is to- make him a liar, and to tax 
Jvelation with falsehood; whether this 
*<*plicity be voluntary, or the conse- 
^*»«ic« of a system." ..." Without 
Jjmprehending exactly the union of the 
^iiw nature with the human soul, I 
Wieve that such a union exists in Jesus 
^^™t; that he himself^ and his most 



enlightened dfseipUt, bare aseribed telrim- 
that supreme dignity which claims adora- 
tion ; that unlimited power to save and 
guide Christians ; that equality with the 
Father which no creature can pretend or 
possess. I adhere to these facts as the 
essence of Christianity, and I found my 
consolation on the elevation of Him who 
died for me. . . . Moreover, this truths*!* 
the most important of all truths— is un- 
questionably fundamental. It . is said 
that he is the only foundation of our sal- 
vation, that we owe him the same adora- 
tion as that which is due to the Supreme 
Being. Independently of the dangerous 
consequences of an error which deprives 
him of our homage, I feel in my own 
bosom, that as soon as I doubt of satis- 
faction by his blood I am no more than 
a Pagan or Chinese, who presumes that 
he can please God by some good quali- 
ties mixed with a thousand defects, and I 
lose sight of the eternal disapprobation 
of evil, which is inseparable from the 
purity and holiness of God." ..." As 
this thesis (of M. Y — ) contains the most 
decided Artanism, and makes Jesus 
Christ a truly limited creature, destitute 
of omniscience, it saps, in my opinion, 
the foundation of the faith, by degrading 
that Saviour, whom the Scriptures enjoin 
us, in a thousand passages, to acknow- 
ledge as the only source of our salvation, 
and to whom it pays the same tribute of 
adoration as to the sovereign God." It 
is quite evident, from these extracts, as 
well as from many passages in his diary, 
that the doctrine of the divinity of the 
Lord Jesus was, with Haller, no specu- 
lative point. He felt the corruption of 
his nature, and the utter insufiiciency of 
his best works to justify him in the sight 
of a holy God, and could therefore find 
no rest for his soul, but in the atonement 
of an all>8uificient Mediator, ** God over 
all blessed for ever." Haller had been, 
from early life, familiar with the facts 
and general doctrines of Christianity, but 
they do not appear to have had much 
effect upon his mind till the death of his 
first wife. We judge so from the follow- 
ing expressions in his diary, about a 
year after that event : — " I sought, in my 
affliction, to console myself by means of 
worldly wishes. I knew neither God nor 
Jesus Christ," and, during this interval, 
several entries in his diary are strikingly 
descriptive of a mind recently awakened 
**from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness." "1736: I have been 
visited with a most heavy affliction in the 
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death of my beloved wife, Marianne 
Wyss; this trial has aroused my con- 
science in a most extraordinary manner. 
I have been taught how painfully the soul 
is agonized during the contest between 
life and death, at the thought of sins 
which, under ordinary circumstances, we 
commit, without attaching the slightest 
importance to them. I am now alarmed 
at the terrible consequences of an unholy 
life, and it is my earnest desire to be- 
come a better man. Up to the present 
time I have felt some indefinite longings 
after the perfection of my soul, but it has 
been without true love to God, without 
deep emotion, without hatred of sin with 
sorrow. I wish to make progress, but I 
cannot yet pray as I ought, nor take my 

5 art in the merits of Christ. I remain in 
im uncertainty and wretchedness in re- 
ference to my moral state, for I love 
the worid; pride and impurity rule my 
thoughts. I have reason to doubt whe- 
ther there is any good in me. O God, I 
cannot effect what is needed, but thou 
canst. Soften my hard heart, teach me 
to know Jesus, that I may not only pro- 
fess to believe in him, but that I may 
receive the sacrifice of his blood. Teach 
me, when I am cast down, not to look 
for consolation to the world, but to turn 
to thee ; for thou wilt give me blessings 
compared with which those I have lost 
are as nothing. Oh, give me another 
heart ! — a heart divested of hypocrisy — a 
heart which shall love thee, and be thine, 
without a rival." "Dec. 8, 1736: God 
be praised — a spark of faith, however 
feeble — I rejoice to possess it. Oh, how 
happy is he who can go to God, and who 
can reach the abode of eternal happiness ! 
I trust this is the lot of my beloved 
Marianne. Oh, if I should be banished 
from God, and find her near him ! Per- 
fect thy work, O Lord! the beginning 
and the end are with thee.'* " Jan. 6, 
1737: It is a sad. state when a man 
dares not to examine himself, or when he 
looks into the mirror, and turns away in 
a fright." " Jan. 14 : O Lord God of 
consolation, be with me ! All is dark in 
my soul. Light of Grace, visit me with 
one of thy rays ! May all that is tem- 
poral happen according to thy will ; but 
spare my soul !" Many subsequent pas- 
sages in his diary indicate a mind in- 
creasingly sensible of the vanity of every 
earthly good — a consciousness of his own 
sinfulness and many falls — the peculiar 
temptations and difficulties to which he 
was exposed, and the necessity he felt for 



much painijil discipline to "bring into 
subjection" his naturally proud and way- 
ward heart. The following extracts are 
Interesting specimens : — 

"15th Aug., 1740: Yesterday my 
soul fell into such a vain state, owing to 
society altogether worldly, that then, 
and even to-day, it was almost impossible 
for me to have one good thought. Idle 
conversation has great influence ; it not 
only is of no service for the present life, 
but it increases the emptiness and stupe- 
faction of the soul." " Oct. 6 : It seems 
as if God had prepared a new cross to 
awaken my soul. Let thy name be hal- 
lowed. Lord, grant life to my dead 
prayer! Shall I again backslide, and 
weaken myself in the world ? Give me 
courage to fight the good fight. Draw 
me to thyself." " Nov. 6 : I cannot give 
up these vain, senseless, and insipid con- 
versations; so many repetitions and rash 
judgments, so much foolish vanity, that I 
ought to be altogether ashamed. O God, 
assist me to combat this sin, as well as 
all others!" "Jan. 28, 1741: To-day 
I feel satisfaction; and why? Because 
my employments have been pleasing; 
because I have finished a new work ; be- 
cause I see myself surrounded with per- 
sons who are lavish of their flatteries. 
Apart from these circumstances, I have 
the greatest reason for sadness. Am I 
not poor before God ? without love, with- 
out devotion, without zeal, without firm- 
ness, in my resolutions; only occupied 
with an opiu operatum ? What am I be- 
fore God? a poor worm of the earth!" 
" March 30 : O God, in whose hands 
are the hearts of men, deign to change 
mine. Impress me with. the grandeur 
and nearness of eternity, and with the 
transitoriness of time." "June 11: I 
perceive every day that honour, worldly 
goods, and agreeable relaxations, are of 
no advantage to us, without thy peace, 

God ! How, then, can I attach my 
heart to them, or wish for them ? Gracious 
Father, deprive me of everything which 
is not truly useful, for I feel how danger- 
ous it is to be entirely exempt from 
affliction." "Oct. 18: The less I walk 
with God, the less I resign myself to his 
Spirit of goodness and mercy, the more 

1 suffer, and the more I am tormented by 
the world, on account of my attachment 
to it. Shall I never succeed in con- 
vincing myself that all these conflicts 
are folly, and that even success is sin- 
ful?" " Jan. 30, 1746 : My character is 
not able to support success. It always 
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renders me more vain, more distant from 
God, more charmed with myself, more 
furoud towards my neighbour, more easily 
wounded. My God, arouse my drowsy 
conscience, before it sleeps in eternity ! 
let not thy mercy leave me for ever I" 
At a later period he thus writes : <*Sept. 
15 : Thou hast restored my health, O 
gracious Father ! thou hast also humbled 
my self-love in a very sensible point. I 
thank thee, O my God! I have often 
remarked, that there is no fault that is 
not punished, sooner or later, by its 
proper results. Yes, chastise that which 
needs to be chastised, but spare the rest." 
"Jan. 31, 1773: The demon of ambi- 
tion has returned to torment me. How 
deeply this sentiment is concealed in the 
folds of our hearts I and yet how easy to 
detect its pressure, by our agitation and 
discontent ! Calm these dangerous emo- 
tions, O my God ! overturn that worldly 
elevation which I am striving to reach ! 
Deprive my pride of that fatal aliment 
which supports it ; and let not the mise- 
'rable flatteries that are addressed to me, 
and which can only last a few years, 
cause me to forget the hopes of eternal 
life. . . . May I submit all temporal 
things to thy holy will! *Thy will be 
done on earth !' " " Aug. 25, 1774 : It 
18 truly good for man to suffer ; without 
affliction, he would soon forget the life to 
come. We ought to give thanks to God 
when he deprives us of earthly objects of 
affection, and makes us see distinctly 
what it most concerns us to know. We 
must not ask that our crosses may be re- 
moved, but rather supplicate God to give 
va what will abide with us throughout 
eternity." "June 30, 1776: Revela- 
tion tells us that it is difficult to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; that the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force. It is 
easy to understand, that to live for ever 
with God and angels there must be some 
resemblance on our part to God and good 
spirits. I perceive that a heart filled with 
pride and hatred cannot exist in a world 
of love and order; and, lastly, that 
eternal happiness cannot consist in the 
soul's finding itself suddenly transported 
into a place of perfect felicity, in which 
it can take no share ; the soul must at- 
tach itself, with strong determination, to 
that true good which is the commence- 
ment of eternal happiness, and for this 
end it must combat its corrupt propen- 
sities. It is not enough to acknowledge 
all these truths, to sigh and wish ; the 



knowledge of the Saviour and repentance 
cannot be separated from one another; 
to go to Jesus, we must labour to be like 
him.*' " Sept. 29 : It is a sad effect 
of our sufferings to imagine, like the 
ancient heathen, that our lot is inevi- 
table, instead of thinking, as we ought to 
do, that it becomes us to place a child- 
like confidence in God, and to soften our 
trials by patience and submission. How 
can the prospect of eternity console us, 
if we have not confidence in a reconciled 
God ? And how can we expect this re- 
conciliation, unless by the intervention of 
the merits of the Saviour ? I could not 
attain repose, unless I submitted to this 
Divine intervention." 

It is to be lamented that, with senti- 
ments and feelings such as these, Haller 
did not more fully realize, at least as far 
as we may judge from his diary, those 
enlarged views of the grace and all-suffi- 
ciency of the Lord Jesus — of his right- 
eousness, atonement, and intercession, 
which have been the consolation of so 
many Christians, under equally deep con- 
victions of the corruption of human na- 
ture, and the deceitfulness and sinfulness 
of their own hearts. Doubtless he was 
building for eternity on the only founda- 
tion " laid in Zion," but he seems to have 
been prone to look too exclusively for 
comfort to the degree of grace and sancti- 
fication which he could discover within 
— in itself doubtless an important in- 
quiry. — rather than to "look off"* unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of his 
faith. For this reason it probably was, 
that he was, all his life long, more or 
less, in bondage through fear of death. 
Neither did the sad apprehension subside 
when death actually approached. " The 
scene has changed, my dear friend," said 
he, in a letter, written at this time, " as I 
approach my end. I confess to you, and 
I have always confessed it, I fear death." 
And in the last entry in his diary, written 
eight days before he died, he thus ex- 
presses himself: "The days which re- 
main to pass on earth will be few, and 
probablv I am now holding my pen 
for the last time. I cannot deny it— the 
approach of judgment seizes me with 
alarm. How shall I appear before my 
Judge, so little prepared, while I feel 
that I ought to be altogether a Chris- 
tian ?" He adds, however, " O merciful 
Father, I throw myself into thy arms! . . 



♦ See Heb. xil. 2. Gr. ' A^opwj/r€ff— " looking 
off." 
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OraeimM Saviour, in tbtt terrible and 
awftil iDoment, be my Advocate, my Me> 
diatorl obtain from thy Father and mine 
the pardon I need. Send me thy Holy 
Spirit, who will lead me through thedaifc 
valler of death, that my dying lipo may 
aay, Uke thine, * Father, into thine hands 
I eommend my «pirit.* " 

We tee, in the oaee of this remarkable 
man, that, "with God all things are po»- 
sible;" yet are there several declarations 
of our Lord and his apostles, which seem 
to indicate that the possession of vast 
stores of human learning, just like riches 
and an exalted station, act as an impedi- 
ment in the path heavenwards. Thus it 
was with Haller. A consciousness of in- 
tellectual superiority, ambition, distinc- 
tion, flattery, were all so many snares, 
from which it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he could disentangle himself. 
And the evening of life was not gilded 
with those glowing tints which are some- 
times witnessed in the case of aged and 
experienced Christians. On the con- 
trary, it was sadly clouded with irrita- 
bility, and despondency, and gloom. Yet 
were there seasons, even then, when 
Haller could rejoice, and his joy was 
blended with the deepest humility, and 
originated fh>m the best of all sources. 
'* Contrary to the common opinion," he 
says, in a letter to a friend, 'Mt is most 
certain that I am serene and tranquil 
during sleepless nights, and in the sharp- 
est paroxysms of my complaint ; while I 
have unquiet nights when my bodily suf- 
ferings are less severe. I venture to say 
to my friend, that this is the effect of 
prayer. I scarcely ever fail not only to 
soothe my bodily infirmities, but to re- 
cover patience and self-possession, by 
this means, so despised by philosophers." 
At another time : ** Happy the Christian, 
who finds, when he is sinking, a support 
ever ready, ever firm, in his God* 1 
must not boast of aid even ft^m this 
source ; yet, thank God, my feeble faith 
has been revived, and my hopes are re- 
animated. ... I enjoy fresh consola- 
tion in the certainty that my Saviour 
exists — that I have a share in his merits. 
.... Feeble Christian, a.b.c.d-arian as 
I am in the school of Christ, I would 
communicate my joy to the bosom of my 
friend." 

Haller died on the 12th of December, 
1777. The following affecting acconnt 
of his last moments was written by his 
son, to his friend Bonnet: — "He ex- 
pired while raising himself in my arm*. 



He had ooiitkl«rable uMMatlar power, 
which shows the vigour of his constitu- 
tion, though it had been undermined by 
the remedies for his complaints. As he 
approached his end, his mind appeared 
more tranquil; the frequent eonsolatoiy 
interviews with clergymen, and continual 
meditation on the most consoling truths 
of our religion, and the reading of the 
Scriptures day and night, dissipated the 
clouds which darkened his mind, and 
saddened his heart, on this subject. He 
appeared decidedly to hope as much ill 
the goodness of God and in his Saviour, 
as, in the depth of his bumiiity, he feared 
his justice. He died catling on the Sa- 
viour, and beseeching him to receive his 
soul. He invoked him three times, in a 
loud voice. These and his last groans 
were the only sounds he uttered on the 
last day.*^ He retained hie mental fecnl- 
ties to the last moment." 

Many practically useful remarks might 
be made on Haller's character as a Chns* 
tian, but perhaps none that are not in** 
eluded in two concise Inspired admoni^ 
tions. The one, '* Let us lay aside eveiy 
weight," — that which, however lawful, is 
an hindrance and impediment in our way, 
and likewise "the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with pati- 
ence the race set before us, looking unto 
Jesus," Heb. xii. 1, 2. The other thai 
of St. Peter : *• If these things be in you, 
and abound, they make you that ye shall 
neither be barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ 
Wherefore the rather, brethren, give dili- 
gence to make vour calling and election 
sure : for if ye do these things, ye shall 
never fkll. For so an entrance shall be 
administered to you abundantly into the 
everlasting kin^om of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ," 2 Pet. i. 8, 10, 11. 

D. W. 



REGENERATION. 

Reoenbration is the infusion of a vital 
principle, or a new habit of mind, er 
disposition of the heart to live to God4 
This disposition is produced, and every 

* The account girtn of the death of HaUer, in 
the generally valuaUe " Biographical Dictionary," 
by Alex. Chahners, esq., is, that " Haller preserred 
his •ensei and oomposuze to the Utsi moiBCBt, 
meeting death with the calmness of a philosopher, 
and, which Is transcendently superior, with the 
lively faith of a true Christian. Hie last wordt 
were addreseed to the physician who attended him i 
* My friend,' said he to Rosselet. ' the artery no 
longer beats:' atid he Immediately expired !" 
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ftioment ftontfimed, hy {he ^tVLce ofQoA, 
the Holy Spirit acting In us as spirits, or 
intelligent and immortal creatures, ac- 
cording to otir rational nature as account- 
able to God. And as the proper seat of 
grace is the substance, or essence of the 
soul, it therefore influences every fkculty, 
affection, sense, and sentiment; so that 
there is a gracious harmony of parts in 
the whole new man ; in the light of the 
understanding, in the choice of the will, 
in the tenderness of the conscience, the 
retention of the memory, the purity and 
grandeur of the imagination, tne power- 
M exercise of the passions, the richness 
and fertility of the invention, the cor* 
reetness and delicacy of the taste, for all 
that is holy, and beautiful, in heaven and 
in earth. It is a divine habit of the 
fiiind, an inward fVame of the heart, or 
radical disposition of the will, enabling a 
man to act for Christ naturally, volun- 
tarily, fervently, unboundedly, power- 
ftilly, easily, and lastingly, in conformity 
to the Divine holiness. This habit re- 
edhres various denominations fVom the 
seat or subject of it ; in the understand- 
ing, it is the knowledge of God our 
Saviour ; in the will, it is the choice of 
God ; in the affections, it is a motion 
towards God. It also receives different 
names from the objects with which it is 
diversified ; as it closes with Christ cruci- 
fied and dying, it is faith ; as it rejoices 
in a delightful union with Christ living, 
it is love ; as it lies at Christ's feet, it is 
humility ; as it observes the will of Christ, 
it is obedience ,* as it submits to Christ's 
rod, it is patience and resignation ; as it 
]• satisfiea with the appointments of Pro- 
vidence, it is contentment; as it hums 
for Christ's glory, it is zeal; as it teaches 
to reflect on sin with sorrow and indig- 
nation, it is repentance ; and as it is an 
high degree of pleasure in Christ's per- 
son and perfections, it is Joy. 

When a change is wrought in the 
heart, it produces two grand effects: 
First, there is a predominance of g*ace, 
which will strive resolutely for the mas« 
tery over lust and corruption, it will 
speak the last word for the King of 
kings; grace is nobly ambitious to be 
absolute monarch, under God the Re« 
deemer. Second, there is an antipathy 
to sin, so that there is in the soul a diffi- 
culty to commit it ; no creature can act 
pleasantly against a rooted habit ; it must 
be difficult to sin against purpose of 
heatrt; when a regenerate man commits 
a wilfti sin, he has a great number of 



obstacles against ffte eommission of it; 
he must sin against a new heart, a new 
creature, a Divine nature, the root of the 
matter, and the fear of God put into the 
heart; against a bent of the will and 
taste for holiness, with a clear sense of 
the beauty and dignity of it, so that, 
although a Christian has not a universal 
victory, yet he can but half sin at the 
mont-^Ryland. 



MONMOUTH AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

Parallel with the Wye, runs the road 
to Monmouth, which presents throughout 
a variety of beautiful scenery ; the path 
being flanked by a continuous succession of 
hills, rising abruptly from the road, which 
is thickly adorned with trees, that have 
just sufficient openings among them to 
show the meandering course of the river, 
and the cheerful white cottages which 
grace its banks. 

Monmouth is a handsome and intereet- 
ing old town, the capital of a county 
which was added to the others by Henry 
VIII. ; but it was supposed to form part 
of Wales, until it was visited by the 
judges of the Oxford circuit, in the reign 
of Charles ii. The Welsh is still spoken 
by the common people. The sea laves a 
considerable portion of the town. If the 
boundary rivers be excepted, the Usk is 
the only other of any importance, and it 
traverses the county in its whole length 
Arom north to south. 

The construction of the canals, which 
have contributed so much to the exten- 
sion of the trade, and also to the working 
of the mines in Monmouth, has been 
owing to the rivers and their tributary 
streams. The iron works were first esta* 
blished in the reign of Elisabeth ; the 
other metals worked here are tin and 
lead. Limestone is abundant, and is 
frequently used for manure ; quarries 
of Breccia afford excellent mill-stones, 
and different species of Afeestones are 
used in building. 

Monmouth derives its name from its 
position at the junction of the Munnow 
and the Wye, which takes place at the 
extremity of a valley enclosed by hills. 
The inhabitants, besides manufacturing 
iron and tin, are employed in preparing 
the bark which is conveyed from the 
forests on the upper banks of the Wye, 
which, afterwards, is sent to Chepstow, 
whence it is exported to different parts 
of England and Ireland. Woollen caps 
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were at one time manuiWctured here, 
and became bo fashionable, that queen 
Elizabeth ordered that they should be 
universally worn on Sundays, and all 
holidays. 

About half a mile from Monmouth, 
stands Troy-house, the seat of the Beau- 
fort •family ; where, it is said, the cradle 
of Henry v., and the armour he wore at 
the battle of Agincourt, are preserved. 

The portion of the town of Monmouth 
allotted to business, consists principally 
of a long thoroughfare, divided into 
two streets by an intervening square, on 
which stands the town-hall and principal 
hotels. History informs us, that at an 
early date it was occupied by Saxons, 
who fortified it, in order to maintain 
their conquests over that part of the 
country which is situated between the 
Severn and the Wye; and also to pre- 
vent incursions by the Welsh. The 
castle, which originally presented a for- 
midable appearance, thus meets the eye 
no longer ; its broad frowning battle- 
ments have fallen into utter ruin, and 
the site where it once stood is scarcely 
visible. In by-gone years it was one of 
great strength and importance. Situated 
above the Munnow, 

" It Beem'd to firown defiance 
On aU that threaten'd war." 

It was defended by a deep moat and 
high walls, and rendered, as far as pos- 
sible, impregnable to any hostile force ; 
but it is now reckoned among the things 
that were. It date is involved in uncer- 
tainty, but it is supposed to have been 
built in the reign of Henry in. It is, 
however, well attested to have been the 
residence of John of Gaunt, and of 
Henry iv., his son ; as well as the birth- 
place of Henry v. 

Monmouth boasts not of many public 
edifices. The most conspicuous is the 
church, situated in the centre of the 
town; a plain, unostentatious building, 
having, however, a steeple two hundred 
feet high, which serves as a direction- 
post to all the adjacent country. The 
Old Priory is an interesting object, on 
account of its great antiquity. It was 
founded in the reign of Henry i., for 
Benedictine monks. The old church of 
St. Thomas, and the market-house, (a 
comparatively modern building,) are the 
only erections of special note. There 
are four dissenting chapels, with Sun- 
day-schools attached to them ; an infant 
school; an alms-house, for twenty old 



men and women ; and a free grammar- 
school, which was founded in the reign 
of James I. 

Monmouth was first incorporated in 
1550, and has been governed, since the 
passing of the Municipal Reform Act, by 
a mayor, and three other aldermen, with 
twelve councillors ; it has, likewise, a 
commission of the peace, under a re* 
corder. According to M'Culloch, the 
borough, in conjunction with Usk and 
Newport, has sent one member to the 
House of Commons since the 27th 
Henry viii. ; the right of election, down 
to the Reform Act, being vested in bur- 
gesses residing within seven miles of the 
borough. Monmouth is the principal 
polling place and election town for mem- 
bers of the county. 

The environs of Monmouth are distin- 
guished by no ordinary variety of beautiful 
and interesting objects. From the Kymin, 
a lofty hill to the east of the town, is 
obtained a most lovely view of the Wye, 
the town of Monmouth, and the su]> 
roundin^ country, for more than a hun- 
dred miles in circumference; bounded 
on the north and west, by the Blorenge, 
the Skyrrid, and Sugar-loaf mountains. 
At the summit is a kind of temple, de- 

Xed to memorialize those admirals 
> distinguished themselves in the last 
war. It is, however, indebted for any 
admiration it may gain, more to the spot 
it occupies, and to the occasion of its 
erection, than to any positive beauty it 
possesses. Nor is this a solitary instance 
of interest acquired from mere relative 
value. Does not half the beauty we see, 
in objects animate as well as inanimate, 
arise from association rather than from 
intrinsic excellence ? Magnificent to look 
at, truly, are the two larches of immense 
height and circumference in the grounds 
of the Duke of Athol; but is not our 
enthusiastic admiration of them rather 
on account of their having been the first 
that were brought into Scotland, than 
from any superior beauty they possess 
over the millions that have been subse- 
quently planted there? Monuments and 
temples, reared by hands which long 
ages since have crumbled into dust, we, 
for the same reason, invest with an inte- 
rest which in themselves, whatever be 
their splendour, would never have been 
perceived. What the Capitol, the Fo- 
rum, but for the scenes transacted there ? 
What was Mars' Hill but for its council, 
and its being associated, in our minds, 
with the great apostle of the Gentiles t 
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We do not stay to inquire whether the 
artificial value, which we are so prone to 
attach to everything that interests us, is 
right or wrong, to he cherished or dis- 
couraged : we only state this almost uni- 
versal tendency of the human mind, the 
truth of which will he responded to hy 
every honest heart ; and* it is for such to 
determine how far they are served, or 
injured, hy employing a false standard of 
judgment, instead of looking through the 
media of sober truth, and thus seeing 
everything as it really is. 

The famous rocking-stone, or logan, 
better known as the Buckstone, standing 
on the summit of a hill about three miles 
from Monmouth, is one of the most inter- 
esting objects in its environs; not for 
the same reasons as the Welsh regard it 
— since it awakens in our bosoms no 
superstitious awe, nor is it viewed as 
capable of being made a prognosticator 
of fearful events — but because, from the 
spot which it occupies is commanded an 
extensive and lovely prospect; forming, 
as it does, a curious and striking object in 
the foreground. The lights and shades 
which, on a cloudy day, are alternately 
thrown over this panorama, produce a very 
singular and pleasing effect— so varied 
are the colours distributed throughout the 
whole ; but these transitions cause a 
variety of changes to pass over the mind, 
bright or sad, as the effect may be, 
and also according to the mood by which 
the observer may at the time be influ- 
enced. Cowper, in describing the dif- 
ferent effect produced by bells, thus 
expresses himself: 

'* There is in souls a sympathy with sounds; 
And as the mind is pitch'd the ear is pleased, 
With melting aiis, or martial brisk or grave, 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touch'd within us, and the heart replies." 

It is surprising how numerous and in- 
stantaneous are the changes of which the 
mind is susceptible, and how its moods 
colour every object according to the pre- 
vailing hue ; if we are sorrowAil, the most 
enchanting landscape wears a sombre 
appearance, while when the spirits are 
buoyant, gloomy and uninteresting ob- 
jects seem clothed in smiles. 

Ragland castle is a fine ruin. In its 
style of building, it differs materially 
fVom any other castle in England or 
WaleSi and shows fewer marks of Time's 
defacing hand, and has a less dark and 
&eary appearance, than most of the for- 
tresses of olden times. While, however, 
it htm an elegance rare and pleasing, its 



aspect is commanding ; it is strong and 
spacious, nor is it without the resources 
which an age of war and rapine rendered 
necessary. 

It is said by Dugdale, that this castle 
was granted, in the reien of Henry ii., 
to Sir Walter Bloit, by Richard Strong- 
bow, earl of Pembroke. The present 
building is generally supposed to have 
been erected in the reign of Henry v., 
from which date to the reign of Charles i. 
it has undergone repeated alterations; 
and many additions have been made, as 
may be clearly seen by the style of its 
architecture, and some of the ornamented 
portions. It was in this castle that the 
unhappy Charles sought an asylum, after 
the battle of Naseby; previously to which 
it belonged to the marquis of Worcester : 
but in the time of the protectorship it 
received its last shock, when it was hotlv 
besieged,' its defences dismantled, ana, 
by Cromwell's command, destroyed. 

The principal gateway is flanked with 
two massive hexagonal towers, in good 
preservation; on the left are still the 
grand hall, chapel, buttery, and court. 
The banqueting-hall, in its original and 
perfect condition, must have been very 
handsome ; it is believed to have been 
built in the sixteenth century, in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The window, which 
is of immense proportions, still remains, 
beautiful in the simple yet elegant sym- 
metry of its arrangements. Its form is 
a half hexagon. The shattered condition 
of this once noble apartment takes 
nothing from, but rather adds to, the 
interest of its appearance, at least with 
those whose tastes favour the monuments 
that speak of days and years of yore. 
Here, formerly, were sculptured in stone 
the arms of the marquis of Worcester, 
with the motto of the family beneath, 
" Mutare vei timere spemo," — "I scorn 
to change or fear;" a few years since, 
this entablature was removed, by the 
order of the duke of Beaufort, for the 
purpose of enriching an antiquarian 
museum. 

The detached tower, or keep, on the 
left hand, a little to the south of the 
grand entrance, is called "Twa Melyn," 
or the yellow tower ; this portion of the 
castle has more than any other escaped 
injury from hostile force, probably on 
account of the great thickness of its 
walls. At its erection, it would appear 
that its founder anticipated it would be 
furiously dealt with, for, contrary to the 
situation of most of the castles of a more 
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•Qcieot date, iti lite 10 most favouraUe { 
the ground on which it standB being: M 
high as any from which it could he fired 
upon ; proving the advanced state of tho 
age in which it was built Thi» fortress, 
in its pristine condition, must have pre« 
seated a roost striking featiure, visible as 
it was from all the surrounding country, 
and circled by two extensive parks of 
nearly one thousaiad acres, thickly wooded 
with fir-trees and largely stocked with 
deer; both of which, however, were 
swept away by the ruthless hand of war, 
excepting a green sward, which remains 
as if to tell the tale of days of greater 
luxuriance and splendour, disturbed by 
conflict* What remains, however, of 
the grounds and tlie castle are kept in 
good order, and the style of this fine old 
relic is carefully preserved. From the 
prinxsipal tower the views are very lovely, 
although not extensive ; the Brecon 
mountains are the prominent objects of 
interest. On account of the thickness of 
the trees by which this ruin is surrounded, 
there is no good distant view of it to be 
obtained ; it would, however, be a pity 
to thin them, since the nearer sight of 
the scene would be materially injured, 
whereas it is now enhanced by their 
luxuriance. After all, this is a matter 
of taste, which no one can decide for 
another. 

Crossing the Wye, about two miles 
from Monmouth, you reach New Weir. 
On the opposite shore are two lofty emi* 
nences, which bear the name of the 
Great and Little Doward ; near to these, 
and 00 the water's edge, is a mansion, a 
few yefi^s since the residence of Mr. 
Blakemore, one of the members of par- 
liament for Wells* It is most beautifully 
situated, having very fine grounds at- 
taclied to it, which are laid out with 
exquisite taste; but that which princi- 
pally gives celebrity to it is the observa* 
tory on the bill above the house, from 
which the eye may feast itself on the 
beautiful scenery which surrounds it. 
The Wye, not far from this spot, pre* 
eents its most romantic and picturesque 
character. On the right and the left 
rise, above each other, high frowning 
rocks, in every variety of fantastic form 
and outline, coufusedly huddled togetheri 
as though by some violent convulsion 
they had been riven asunder and had 
fallen hurriedly upon each other. The 
banks of the Wye here rise into lofty and 
picturesque barriers, less wooded than at 
9Wk9 9imv pwrts of it, bujt w^axing myet^ 



theless a most pleasing appearance; i^ 
flowers and shrubs looking wild, as 
though Nature reigned here with undis- 
turbed sway, and all that beautifies the 
happy spot, spontaneously smiled into 
existence as in a moment. The weir 
originally constructed here for catching 
salmon nas been removed, but the im-? 
petuosity of the stream marks out the 
site where it stood, and lends interest 
and variety to the whole. 

The village of New Weir is occupied 
by fishermen, who reside in it almost 
alone, employing themselves In repair- 
ing their nets, in catching a small sup« 
ply of fish, which brings them only a 
bare pittance, and that a precarious one, 
for there are but few persons ever seen 
here to purchase of them; a barge or 
two occasionally, in the winter, or in 
seasons of much rain, when only the 
river is navigable, furnishes to them the 
only opportunity of saluting a human 
being beside their own little company ; 
so that, when tourists visit this town, 
they are eyed as though the;^ were in- 
truders, or else welcomed as beings some- 
thing more than mortal. The mind is 
pained at the sight of these degraded 
specimens of humanity, whilin^ away 
their time, their knowledge limited to 
what passes within their narrow boun- 
daries. Only one thought can cheer 
amid such isolation: that, however ex* 
eluded from the observation of their 
fellow-men, and cut off from all the 
socialities of life—which, under circum- 
stances however painful, renders exist- 
ence dear — they are not, on this account, 
less the objects of Almighty care, whose 
cognizance for good can amply com- 
pensate for the absence of the richest 
temporal comforts. May this thought 
become familiar to their minds, through 
the knowledge of Him, which is life 
eternal I 

There are many neighbouring spots 
which might be described as objects of inn 
terest, had we space; as, Symond's Yatti 
a lofty, abrupt promontory overhanging 
the Wye, the ascent to which is near to 
the little town of Weir, which we have 
just described. It is a curious mass of 
limestone; from its summit are vl^le 
five opunties-^Wor^estershire, Glouces- 
tershire, Monmouthshire, HerefcH^dshire, 
and some portion of Breconshire. Tb# 
Wye, in its curious windings, and sev^al 
choice spots of beauty in the vicinity of 
the Yatt, are also observed : as, fhe ruins 
of Goodrieh omfi^g »nd the cbpreh q( 
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Ross, bMide otii^r obfeeti of gieal «b- 
traeti<«: 

<* Pfcturet whieh chum tto potf « pr*otiMd ey«, 
Aa4 suit the p«ioter'« nagie skill U draw, 
Direct the Christian's thoughts to Nature's God, 
Filling his mind 'with rapture aod with awe ; 
AAd wkUe these bMuteoua wariu his cy* ex- 
plores. 
Hu spirit owns their Maker, and adores.** 

S. S. S. 
■■ ♦ 

THE DINOTHERIUM OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

There once existed a huge beast, fossil 
fragments of which were not unknown 
to Cuvier, who, from the resemblance of 
the teeth to those of the tapir, termed it 
Tapirus gwuntetiSf or, the extinct gigantic 
tapir.* Within the last few years were 
discovered in the sandstone deposits at 
Eppelsheim, twelve leagues from May- 
ence, not only several lower jaws, but 
idso a nearly perfect skull, in company 
with the skull of an allied animal, and 
the relics of huge tapirs, elephants, equine 
animals, and huge camivora. The sand- 
stone in which these relics occur belongs 
to the middle deposits of the tertiary 
system, and contains a mixture of aquatic 
or semi- aquatic and terrestrial animals. 
Most of tne bones bear the marks of 
having been rolled, and are even yet 
occasionally covered with preserved flus- 
trse, (species of zoophyte,) indicating 
their temporary residence, after the death 
of the animals, in an estuary or sea, 
from which they have been drifted, and 
then deposited, together with the bed of 
sandstone which now entombs them, and 
which is replete with marine shells. 

The skull of the dinotherium is at 
once characterized by the large size of 
the recess or orifice of the nostrils, and 
the formation of its posterior part — hol- 
lowed, and presenting rugosities for the 
reception or vast muscles, both for the 
support and the movement of this massive 
head ; while the lower jaw is strangely 
elongated, and curved downwards at its 
anterior portion, in which, at the ex- 
tremity, are implanted two huge tusks, 
following the same line of curvature. 
The depth of the temporal fossa?, for the 
lodgement of the muscles for moving or 
raising the iaw in the act of mastication, 
indicates tneir enormous volume ; and 
the adjacent bony processes are in due 
proportion. In no other known animal 
has the lower jaw so strange a form, or 
such tusks so singularly placed. Of this 

* Cuvief afterwards stated that these remains 
wese the relics of an animal which must constitute 
a dMnot type. 



siaiB» end of wvmstX jaws varying in 
size, casts from the originals in the mu- 
seum of Darmstadt are in the British 
Museum, and cannot but strike the atten* 
tion of even the incurious visitor; they im- 
press upon the mind a feeling of wonder, 
and the thought naturally arises, — what 
could the mnimal have been when alive ? 
With these relics have been found a 
shoulder bladebone, something liiLS that 
of a mole's in form, hut, of course, of enor- 
mous size ; and bones of the feet, show- 
ing that they must have been furnished 
with enormous claws, like those of the 
pangolin or manis, and fitted for tearing 
up any object to which the animal ap* 
plied them. With regard to these bones 
of the limbs, it yet remains to be proved 
that they belonged to the same animal 
to which the skidl belonged. 




The character of Ihe nasal reeess does 
aot imply of neeessity a poboscis. The 
position of the occipital condyles indicate 
that the head was continued in a right 
line fbon the body, as in the dugong of 
the eastern seas ; and the downward cur- 
vature of the lower jaw in the latter 
aquatic animal, (not one of the whale 
tribe, but belonging to the paoliyderma<i> 
tous series,) exhibits some degree of 
resemblance to that of the dino&riam. 
Such a lower jaw as that of i,ais extinct 
beast oould not have availed a short- 
necked, terrestrial animal, and, more- 
over, could not have been supported by 
an aniasal, unless the buoyancy of a 
denser aiedium than air, that is, water, 
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operated in aid of the muscles by which it 
was supported and moved. Other points 
in the form of the skull, interesting to the 
comparative anatomist, also go far to 
prove aquatic habits. 

The cogent reason for regarding the 
dinotherium as an animal which resided 
in the water, at least habitually, have 
not escaped Dr. Buckland, although he 
considers the animal to have been fur- 
nished with a proboscis and huge hooked 
ciaws, by means of which latter and of 
its tusks it raked up vegetables from the 
bottom of lakes and rivers, and seized 
and conveyed them to its mouth, in the 
same mode as the elephant. *'It is," 
says Dr. Buckland, " mechanically im- 
possible that a lower jaw, nearly four 
feet long, loaded with such heavy tusks 
at its extremity, could have been others 
wise than cumbrous and inconvenient to 
a quadruped living on dry land. No 
such disadvantage would have attended 
this structure in a large animal destined 
to live in water ; and the aquatic habits 
(only partially so) of the family of tapirs, 
to which the dinotherium was most nearly 
allied, render it probable that, like them, 
it was an inhabitant of fresh-water lakes 
or rivers. To an animal of such habits, 
the weight of its tusks sustained in water 
would have been no source of inconveni- 
ence ; and if we suppose them to have 
been employed as instruments for raking 
and grubbing up by the roots large 
aquatic vegetables from the bottom, they 
would, under such service, combine the 
mechanical powers of the pickaxe with 
those of the horse-harrow of modern 
husbandry. The weight of the head 
placed above these downward tusks would 
add to their efficiency for the service 
here supposed, as the power of the 
harrow is increased by loading it 
with weights. The tusks of the dino- 
therium may also have been applied with 
mechanical advantage to hook on the 
head of the animal to the bank, with the 
nostrils sustained above the water, so as 
to breathe securely during sleep, while 
the body remained floating at perfect 
ease beneath the surface. The animal 
might thus repose, moored to the margin 
of a lake or river, without the slightest 
muscular exertion; the weight of the 
head and body tending to fix and keep 
the tusks tast anchored in the substance 
of the bank. These tusks mieht have 
been further used, like those in the upper 
jaw of the walrus, to assist in dragging 
the body out of the water, and also as 



formidable instruments of defence* The 
structure of the scapula seems to show 
that the fore-leg was adapted to co-ope- 
rate with the tusks and teeth, in digging 
and separating large vegetables from the 
bottom. The great length attributed to 
the body (eighteen feet) would have been 
no way inconvenient to an animal livins 
in the water, but attended with much 
mechanical disadvantage to so weighty a 
quadruped upon land. '* 

To much of the above we willingly 
subscribe ; but we hesitate respecting the 
proboscis and the clawed limbs. As re- 
gards the latter, we mudt pause before 
we allow the bones of the fore-limbs, 
attributed to the dinotherium by professor 
Kaup, to have really belonged to it. De 
Blainville states, that the clawbones have 
been found, with the tooth of a huge ani- 
mal, confessedly of the pangolin family, 
(or one of the edentata,) by M. Lartet^ 
which, if correct, sets the matter at rest. 
As for the hinder limbs, professor Kaup 
does not pretend to describe them, nor 
do we know whether it had any or not. 
It might have resembled, in the absence 
of these members, and the possession of 
a terminal paddle, the menatee and du- 
gong. To us, the nasal cavity of the 
skull seems to indicate a huge inflated 
muzzle, covering a chamber capable of 
serving as a reservoir of air, rather than 
the presence of a proboscis; we may, 
then, predict valvular nostrils, and ima- 
gine a large thick upper lip, concealing 
even the downward portion of the lower 
jaw; so that, externally viewed, when 
the mouth was closed, it would not be 
easy to say whether the tusks proceeded 
from the under or upper jaw. We are, in 
fact, inclined to believe the dinotherium 
to have been an aninud of exclusively 
aquatic habits, and intermediate between 
the manatee or dugong, and the true 
pachydermata, if not immediately allied 
to the former; in fact, one of those 
aquatic mammalia, with the fore-limbs 
like oars, which naturalists, till recently, 
have regarded as belonging to the great 
order of whales. 

Whatever was the dinotherium, it is 
one of the extinct forms which once 
tenanted this planet; its teeth indicate 
its diet to have been vegetable, and its 
tusks were evidently instrumental in 
tearing up the long water- weeds. Per- 
haps it had its oppressors, gigantic as it 
was, but this we know not; neither can 
we follow out its living history nor its 
fate. 'M. 
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THE FALLOW DEER. 

The fallow deer is well known in tbe 
parks, chases, and forests of England. 
Authorities of eminence maintain that it 
has heen introduced from foreign climes 
to this country, and its sufferings under 
the severity of the cold of our winters 
seem to imply that it is naturally the in- 
habitant of more genial regions. In this 
respect its habits are different from the 
hardy stag and roebuck, which brave the 
severity even of Scottish winters, and 
flourish through them without the aid of 
man. Mr. Bell suggests that the fallow 
deer was probably brought from the south 
of Europe, or the western parts of Asia, 
where it attains a much larger size than 
in its semi-domesticated state in the parks 
of this country. On the other hand, it is 
said to be indigenous, and that, less bold 
and fleet than the stag, and preferring 
rich grassy plains and glades to wild 
faiUs and uncultivated moorlands, it was 



the first of our British deer to succumb to 
men. Other considerations have induced 
some to suppose that this species, ori- 
ginally of a brown colour, is one of our 
native animals; that its spotting is the 
result of self-domestication, and that this 
has induced a delicacy of constitution 
which renders it necessary to have re* 
course again to the true wild breed still 
existing in Norway, for the purpose of 
improving the race, or of enabling it to 
endure our winters. Which of these opi- 
nions is the more correct, is a question 
which the lapse of time, and the absence 
of sufficient historic testimony, renders 
dijBScult, if not impossible, satisfactorily 
to affirm. It is generally admitted that 
James i. brought fallow deer first into 
Scotland, and then to Enfield Chase and 
Epping, to be near his favourite palace, 
Theobalds. When Pennant wrote, who 
says that, under the old Welsh laws, a 
fallow deer was valued at the price of a 
cow, they were scarcely known in France > 
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but were sometimes found in the north 
of Europe. He states, that in Spain they 
were extremely large, and that they are 
met with in Greece, the Holy Land, and 
China. For the two latter localities he 
quotes Hasselquist, who says he saw 
these animals on Mount Tabor, and Du 
Halde. He goes on to observe, that in 
every country but this, these deer were 
uncontrolled by man ; but they are, 
and sometimes have been, confined in 
parks on the continent, as well as in 
England. 

The fallow deer is said to be now 
common in the forest of Lithuania, from 
whence, according to Racxinsky, the 
parks of the Polish nobles were supplied. 
In Livonia it requires to be sheltered 
during the winter months. It abounds 
in Sardinia, and in several of the Greek 
and other islands in the Mediterranean, 
but the evidence of its existence in the 
higher countries of Asia, and onwards 
through the Chinese dominions, is too 
obscure to be depended on as truly appli- 
cable to this particular species. If not 
indigenous to France and Spain, *the 
period of its introduction to those coun* 
tries must have been very remote. 

Before the cultivation of the soil had 
become so general in England, immense 
tracts of land were preserved for the 
habitation of the red, and sometimes the 
fallow deer, and the severest penalties 
were denounced against those who dared 
to infringe the laws. The murder of a fel- 
low-creature and the slaughter of a deer 
were then regarded, unhappily, as equallj' 
criminal. The offender was declared an 
outlaw, and, as. he wandered, homeless 
and destitute^ over the wilder districts of 
the eountry, or -slunk along the coast, 
with the hope that some friendly vessel 
would assist him in exiling himself for 
ever, the hand of every man was ex- 
tended against him ; law, both civil and 
criminal, awarded him no protection, and 
he might be destroyed by any one, as a 
wild beast, being considered to have 
caput lupinum — the head of a wolf. 

In Great Britain there are two varie- 
ties of fallow deer—the spotted kind, 
supposed, by some, to have been imported 
from Bengal; and the deep-brown sort, 
now so common, said to have been intro- 
duced from Scotland. The principal dif- 
ference between this animal and the stag 
seems to be in the size and form of its 
horns, and in the skin being marked with 
numerous, and somewhat triangular spots. 
The horns of the fallow deer, too, are 



much larger than those of the stag, being 
broad and palmated at their ends, and 
better furnished with antlers. The first 
year no horns are possessed by the fawn ; 
in the second, they are exceedingly sim- 
ple, and are called prickets ; in the third, 
two branches appear, and the palms are 
visible ; and in the fifth, it is considered 
to be "a buck of the first head;" after 
which the horns only increase in size. 
These are shed from the middle of April 
through the first week of May, which 
are partly renewed by the month of Sep- 
tember. The doe generally produces 
her young in the last week of May, 
or during the first two of June. The 
season for buck-venison commences in 
July, and goes on till about Michaelmas, 
when doe-venison comes in, and con- 
tinues till January. As an article of food, 
it is considered superior to that of any 
other of the deer tribe. 

Fallow deer associate in herds, which 
sometimes divide into two parties, and 
maintain obstinate battles for the posses- 
sion of some favourite part of the park ; 
each party having its leader, which is 
the strongest and most experienced of 
the herd. They attack in regular order 
of battle, fighting with courage, mutually 
supporting one another ; they retire, they 
rally, and seldom give up after one de- 
feat. The combat is frequently renewed, 
till, after several defeats, the weaker 
party is obliged to give way, and leave 
the conquerors in possession of the ob- 
ject of their contention. In obtaining 
their food, ingenuity is frequently dis- 
played. In Bushy-park, when endea- 
vouring to obtain the berries from the 
thorn bushes which are beymid their 
reach, the bucks have been observed to 
spring from the ground, and, shaking 
their horns in the entangling branches, 
to scatter the Ibod, which they have then 
quietly consumed. 

Fallow deer easily become familiar 
with man, and those who have visited 
Greenwich park cannot have failed to 
observe them, as they familiarly intrude 
themselves for a biscuit or an apple. 
Playford, in his " Introduction, to Music," 
says : " When travelling some years 
since, I met on the xoad, near Royston, 
a herd of about twenty, following a bag- 
pipe and violin, which, while the music 
played, went forward; when it ceased, 
they all stood still : and in this manner 
they were brought out^ of Yorkshire to 
Hampton Court." Partiality for musi* 
cai sounds, however, is by no means 
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restricted to deer, of which numerous 
illustrations might easily be given. 

N. S. 



THE CONVERSION OP SAUL OP TARSUS. 

Can a sinful mortal be conceived to be 
at a greater distance from Christianity 
than Saul was, the moment j nor to his 
reception of it? Then was be nearest 
the very gate of hell, when just about to 
enter the gate of the kingdom of heaven. 
What a state is that which the historian 
describes! ''Then Saul, breathing out 
threatening and slaughter." His heart 
was hot within him. It burned with 
rancour and cruelty. His breath was 
flame. Imprecations and threats were 
vomited from that heart, through that 
mouth. The volcano of his breast heaved 
and swelled, and poured its streams of 
fire on every side. A hotter brand, 
surely, was never quenched in the blood 
of the Saviour. His was not a temper 
prepared to yield to slight evidence ; and 
his very religion placed him beyond the 
reach of the ordinary means of recovery. 
He was young, and naturally generous : 
but, by the religion of the Pharisees, his 
heart was encrusted with hardness. All 
the softer feelings, like doves in a tem- 
pest, scared and scattered by the rage and 
uproar of his malignant passions, shrank 
into the recesses of his soul, nor dared to 
interpose and look out Only a miracle 
could reclaim such a man. That such a 
man was converted, is itself proof of the 
miracle. We have his own account of the 
miracle, as given to Agrippa : " Where- 
upon as I went to Damascus with au- 
thority and commission from the chief 
priests, at midday, O king, I saw in the 
way a light from heaven, above the 
brightness of the sun, shining round about 
me and them which journeyed with me. 
And when we were all fallen to the 
earth, I heard a voice speaking unto me, 
and saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me? it is 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
And I said. Who art thou, Lord? And 
he said, I am Jesus whom thou perse- 
eutest. " Oh what a change now took 
place in Saul's temper! He who once 
destroyed men's lives, now lives, and is 
willing to die to save them. He who had 
a* pity, now yearns over the guilt and 
wretchedness of the whole world.— i2. 



THE PARENTS OP ALL LIVING. 
No. II. 
THE ARGUMENT DERIVED FROM THE DIS- 
TINCTIVE MARKS AND HABITS, FOUND 
WITHOUT DEVIATION IN THE VARIOUS 
DIFFERENT SPECIES OF ANIMALS, 

Among the great variety of creatures, 
many possess certain marks or qualities, 
which give them a general resemblance, 
while they are nevertheless found to be 
different in several essential particulars. 
These distinctions afford the highest pro- 
bability that they were of a different 
origin in creation, though included by 
naturalists in general tribes. Those who 
have endeavoured to classify the animal 
creation, often use such expressions as 
the ox-kind, the dog- kind, the cat-kind ; 
but however expressive our old English 
word "kind" may be, it is too compre- 
hensive, in its general use, to correspond 
with accurate observation. The word 
" kind," as used in the sacred record, doubt- 
less means species, as it is now applied 
to such creatures as have proceedeu from 
one original pair ; while the term ** genus " 
comprehends those which possess only a 
general resemblance. A race of plants 
or animals, marked by peculiar habits or 
character, which they have constantly 
displayed, is termed " a species ; " and two 
species are always essentially different, if 
they are distinguished from each other 
by some characteristic, which the one 
cannot be supposed to have acquired, or 
the other to have lost, by the operation 
of any outward causes. We are thus led 
to conclude that those species, thus dis- 
tinguished, have not descended from the 
same original stock. 

Ciivier, with reference to the animal 
kingdom, has this remark: '<We are 
under the necessity of admitting the 
existence of certain forms, whieb have 
perpetuated themselves from the begin- 
ning of the world, without exceeding the 
limits first prescribed: all individuals 
belonging to one of these forms, constitute 
what is termed a species." 

There may be varieties in individuals 
of a species, either of plants or animals ; 
but when brought about by any casual 
intermixture of specie^, it is feimd never 
to be permanent : a few generations wear 
out the medley, and the original type 
appears in all its former qualities and 
solidity. Hence the introduction of the 
term " race," which, when applied to in- 
dividuals of slightly different modificaticms 
from the firiginal, implies, etrictly, that 
n2 
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the line is likely to have an end, after a 
certain run, and then the species will 
settle again into its original mould. 
Accordingly, races that unite and im- 
prove, however modified they may he by 
climate, manner of living, or other out- 
ward circumstances, sprang from one 
first pair, at the time the sacred record 
informs us: — *<And God said, Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit 
after his kind, whose seed is in itself, 
upon the earth." And again : ** God 
made the beast of the earth after his 
kind, and cattle after their kind, and 
everything that creepeth upon the earth 
after his'kind," Gen. i. 11, 25. 

To apply this argument to mankind, 
and to show that they are of one original 
species, we have only to advert to the 
undoubted fact, that all mixed races of 
the human family are remarkable for 
their increase. The men of colour, or 
the progeny of the white Creoles and the 
negroes, are known to augment so rapidly, 
as to give rise to serious apprehensions, 
that they are destined to become the 
dominant tribe of the West India islands. 
The Griquas, the mixed race between 
the Dutch colonists and the aborigines of 
South Africa, form, on the borders of the 
settlements, a numerous and rapidly in- 
creasing population. Similar instances 
might easily be cited. We find, also, the 
physical sensibilities of the different spe- 
cies of animals, and their predisposition to 
particular diseases, to be remarkably uni- 
form. The peculiar symptoms and conse- 
quences of any distemper are confined to 
its species, either of plants or animals, in 
a remarkable degree. A disease which is 
very destructive to one species of plants 
will not attack other plants, though grow- 
ing in the same vicinity. So with ani- 
mals ft cows, sheep, pigs, and other cattle, 
have been carried to the West Indies in 
the same vessel; and while contagious 
diseases have broken out in one species, 
they have not affected the others in the 
smallest degree. There are, doubtless, 
exceptions, but these are very limited. 
Cow-pox, for instance, has been known 
to affect sheep, or even horses ; but this 
is a rare occurrence. Hydrophobia has 
a more general influence on the brute 
creation; but what this disease arises 
from has yet to be ascertained. It may, 
doubtless, be communicated from dogs 
to cows, sheep, horses, pigs, and even 
to mankind. Cow-pox, it is also well 
known, may be communicated to the 



human species, but with these exceptions 
na other diseases are general ; but every 
race of animals has a susceptibility to 
peculiar diseases, which is confined to 
its own tribe. On the other hand, there is 
no disease peculiar to one race of men, 
which cannot be communicated to others, 
though the predisposition to any given 
disease is different in different races of 
men, as it is known to be in families of 
the same races themselves. But the 
great catalogue of diseases which afflict 
mankind are found, by the strictest 
observation, to be common to the whole 
human family. They differ in different 
climates, and local circumstances often 
engender a predisposition to particular 
disorders, from which distant nations are 
free ; but these are comparatively slight 
modifications ; and the pathological his- 
tory of the whole human race will amply 
illustrate and confirm the inference, that 
a common nature belongs to all man* 
kind. 

The Divine record of the creation of 
man is thus sustained, by tracing the 
history of organized beings, that " God 
hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, foe to dwell on all the face of the 
earth." Their original wandering:s, though 
beyond our observation, and their various 
languages, are all to be accounted for, 
by the inscrutable decree of Omnipo- 
tence. " Let us confound their language, 
that they may not understand one an- 
other's speech; so the Lord scattered 
them abroad upon the face of all the 
earth," Gen. xi. 7, 8. And this was at a 
period, too, when the whole family were 
assembled in one locality, and when 
they had refused to go and possess the 
earth which their Creator had especially 
formed for their habitation. The laws 
by which, as we have seen, aU organized 
beings are guided, are irrefragable proofs 
of the truth of Scripture; for they but 
display the evidence of God's continued 
and perpetual agency, while all are ad- 
justed and governed by the Great First 
Cause in entire harmony with each other. 
There may be the transplanting of the 
vegetable tribes from spots where they 
were indigenous, to every region on. the 
face of the earth, and animals may wan- 
der or be transported by accident or 
design, from the localities assigned to 
them; hut all preserve their distinct 
species uncorrupted, though subject to 
occasional, but not permanent deviations. 
Mankind have also wandered, or have 
been ^transported, by one means or an- 
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other, to every habitable nook, island, 
and comer of the globe, modified by all 
climates, and showing the most diversi- 
fied phases, as to their outward condi- 
tion; but the law of man's nature at 
once assimilates him to his kind, when 
placed in the same circumstances with 
others ; while every individual who bears 
the human form is at once identified 
as a member of that great universal 
family, which sprang from one pair in 
Eden. 

The conclusion to which we ought 
naturally to arrive presses with powerful 
influence on the enlightened mind, in 
this age of the world. Schemes have 
been devised to sound the depth of hu- 
man misery, to take the gauge and mea- 
sure of its bulk, that remedies may be^ 
applied within the limits of the most en- 
larged benevolence. Institutions have 
been formed of various character, but all 
tending to one common object — to ame- 
liorate the condition of our common na- 
ture, and to lead mankind to the know- 
ledge of the true God, and life eternal. 
Deriving the first impulse of our zeal 
from the command of our gracious Re- 
deemer, " Go and teach all nations," our 
minds, as they gradually receive aid from 
above, are more open to the natural 
feeling ; and what is commenced in filial 
obedience is strengthened as we go on, 
by the claims of humanity. 

Such considerations, therefore, as thosf 
brought forward in these papers, are not 
without their use, in the furtherance of 
these great objects. They bring more 
prominently before us the obligations and 
responsibilities under which we,as favoured 
Britons, are placed ; and tend to cherish a 
deeper sympathy for every creature bear- 
ing the form of man, through the whole 
earth ; though sunk in guilt and sin, de- 
graded by idolatry and sensuality, and 
engaged in pursuits which only lead him 
farther from God, and expose him to 
eternal misery. We are prompted to 
greater energy in seeking the recovery 
and civilization of our species, and find 
the only way we can effect this is, by 
showing all men the way of ** salvation, 
which is in Christ Jesus with eternal 
glory." Then, with the Divine blessing 
on our exertions, we may expect that 
"they shall come from the east, and 
from the west, and firom the north, and 
from the south, and shall sit down in the 
kingdom of God." G. D. M. 



WISE UNTO SALVATION. 

'< Wisdom is the principal thing," says 
the wise king ; << therefore get wisdom : 
and with all thy getting get understand- 
ing." A man may be wise enough, so 
to plan and rear pyramids to his memory, 
that they shall outlast dynasties; yet if 
he himself be not << built up in Christ," 
his memorials shall perish, and his 
name shall be forgotten. Or he may be 
wise enough to construct a pathway 
through the lofty mountains, and over 
yawning gulfs; yet, if he refuse to 
travel in the path that leads to ** glory, 
honour, and immortality," the end of his 
journey will be irremediably disastrous. 
Or he may be wise enough to chain elec- 
tricity to his service, and by its agency 
converse with his fellows, at the distance 
of a thousand leagues, in the twinkling of 
an eye ; yet if he have not learned the 
secret of communion << with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ," his skiU 
in material properties will avail him litde 
in the day when "the heavens shall be 
rolled together as a scroll." Or he may 
name the hosts of heaven, and discover 
systems beyond the gaze of a Newton ; 
yet, if he be not one of 

*' The sacramental host of God's elect,** 

and have no knowledge of the Star of 
Bethlehem, and walk not in the ways of 
the Sun of righteousness, his astronomi- 
cal acquisitions will be of no importance 
to him, when the stars fall from heaven, 
and the sun becomes " black as sackcloth 
of hair." 

We shall be grievously misinterpreted if 
the inference be made from these obser- 
vations, that we think lightly of the dis- 
coveries of science, the triumphs of intel- 
lect, or the voices of creation. We value 
them highly, and rejoice in the hope that 
the day is coming, when men shall every- 
where obey the Creator's summons: — 
'^ Lift up your eyes on high, and behold 
who hath created these things, that 
bringeth out their host by number : he 
calleth them all by names by the great- 
ness of his might, for that he is strong in 
power ; not one faileth." The beautiful 
and the grand in art and nature, make 
us feel the true dignity of manhooc^ and 
the goodness of God : 

" I love 
The field, the flower, the peaceful glen, the walk 
At early day, beneath the spreading arms 
Of pnucely oaks. I love the songs of birds, 
The sparkling dew, the waving foliage, 
The emerald mead, the whitening com, the rill 
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Transparent, masfaig patt tlie creeping roots' 
Of geotle, bending willows. Oft I've stood 
Upon a mountain's side, in wonder rapt, 
Reading Creation's poetry, and felt 
M J ioul enlarged, and dignified, and bless'd." 

Bat should not this enjoyment of th6 
great, and this susceptibility of the beau- 
tiful, suggest the wisdom of searching 
after the greatest, and the most beautiful ? 
He who admires philosophy should not 
rest satisfied in ignorance of the " wis- 
dom of God," in redemption. If to be 
wise regarding the laws of creation, and 
the constellations of heaven, be a noble 
acquisition, to be wise unto that salva- 
tion which admits to a mansion in the 
skies must surely be a nobler still. On 
this wisdom, a few remarks may be of 
service to many. 

When the apostle Paul speaks to his 
friend Timothy, about the Holy Scrip- 
tures being able to make wise unto salva- 
tion, his words presuppose man's natural 
ignorance on this subject. That man 
should be ignorant of that which is 
essential to his well-being, is a melan- 
choly fact, if true; and as that which is 
essential to his well-being is likewise 
essential to his fulfilling the end of his 
creation — the glory of God, it is most 
obvious that this mental obscurity can- 
not be the result of design on the part of 
the Creator ; for if so, he has designed to 
defeat his own design, which is impossible 
-—but the effect of some criminal de- 
parture on the part of man himself, as a 
free and accountable agent, from the 
rules laid down for his guidance by the 
great Lawgiver. That this is the case, 
the Bible, to which we are indebted for 
all the light we possess both on our fall 
and recovery, most distinctly tells us; 
and that man is naturally ignorant of the 
way of salvation is, alas! but too evi* 
dent. The condition of idolaters, the 
self- righteousness of multitudes in Chris- 
tendom, and the fact of a Divine revela- 
tion, form the three great classes of 
proofs, that man is ignorant, until taught 
by God of the way of salvation. 

The first exhibits him groping amidst 
the thick darkness for the light which 
he so urgently needs ; and seeking, from 
material representations of imaginary 
deities, that instruction, of the want of 
which he is painfully conscious. Idolatry 
has proclaimed, for many a weary cen- 
tury, the gross ignorance of its devotees. 
It is the embodiment of moral darkness 
— the proof of guilt— the cry of helpless- 
nest, We^ amidst our privileges, have 



no adequate conception of its privations; 
nor, amidst our lignt, can we fully realise 
its terrific gloom. But there it is— the 
dense cloud lowering perpetually over 
three-fourths of our globe, and shutting 
out from the understandings of the many 
millions of immortals that crouch beneatk 
it, every correct conception of Him who 
" dwelleth in light." But whilst we avoid 
the question of their accountability, as 
irrelevant to our subject ; and rejoice in 
every right effort to dissipate the dark* 
ness in which the heathen are shrouded, 
what shall be said of the second class of 
persons, whose state furnishes evidence 
of the ignorance under notice ? 

That amidst the light of the glorious 
gospel, and within hearing of its precious 
doctrines, there should be persons, who, 
whilst acknowledging its inspiration, will 
not *' submit to the righteousness of God, 
but go about to establish a righteousness 
of their own," is surely proof conclusive, 
not only of blindness, but also of perver- 
sity of mind. •' Where there is no vision, 
the people perish;*' but, to "hear the 
words of the Almighty," and believe 
them to be such, whilst one of the grand- 
est doctrines he has announced, that of 
justification by faith in Christ, is perse- 
veringly rejected, is to add to other 
crimes " the sin of stubbornness." This 
is not to take the word of God as the rule 
of faith and practice, but, notwithstand- 
yig his prohibition, to offer "the lame 
and the torn for sacrifice." The imagi- 
nary perfections and virtues of such per- 
sons, which they offer as an oblation to 
the Holy One, instead of gratefully and 
humbly pleading the sacrifice, and rest- 
ing on the atonement of the blessed 
Redeemer, brings down from heaven the 
indignant rebuke, "Who hath required 
this at your hands V* Such conduct may 
be " wise in their own eyes," but it is not 
"the wisdom that cometh down from 
above." 

A third class of proofs regarding man's 
inability to find, unaided, " the way of 
peace," are deducible from the fact, that 
a Divine revelation has been given, for 
the purpose of-" guiding his feet" into 
that way. Had man not needed "the 
book," he never would have heard of it. 
Had the world, by wisdom, found out 
God, the command to preach the gospel 
in every nation would never have been 
issued. We must not, however, linger on 
this thought ; nor is it necessary, as it 
must commend itself to every man's 
judgment. 
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A process of instruction is involved in 
the idea of a man being, made wise unto 
salvation. The Christian sabbath, the 
written word, and the gospel ministry, 
may be called the apparatus of this in- 
struction. Light must be shed upon the 
understanding, appeals must be made to 
the heart and conscience, doctrines must 
be explained and illustrated, and pre- 
cepts must be enforced, with all the 
solemn sanctions springing out of the 
combined influence of law and love. The 
Christian Isabbath has been given by 
'*the Lord of the sabbath," as a day of 
cessation from worldly pursuits, and as 
the time when, pre-eminently, the pro- 
cess of instruction may be carried on. 
The written word conveys this instruction 
to the understanding through the eye, 
and the voice of the preacher through 
the ear; and the gracious influences of 
the Holy Spirit, descending upon the 
appointed instrumenta]ity-~or, rather, 
upon the heart of the believer — through 
its agency, secure the desired result. 
Thus, "the wisdom that cometh down 
from above" is imparted to those who, 
without it, whatever their other attain- 
ments, would never be classed among 
"the wise" who " shall inherit glory." 

It will be admitted, without contro- 
versy, that to be wise unto salvation is 
the highest kind of wisdom. In the pro- 
cess of acquiring this wisdom, the best 
attributes of humanity are called into 
exercise. Faith,* love, hope, gratitude, 

i patience, and "perseverance in well- 
doing," are all elicited ; and whilst each, 
in its own sphere, puts forth its strength, 

^ they all tend harmoniously to the same 
great issue, strive for the same goal, and 

I reach forward to " the things that are 

I before." The glory to be revealed being 
the landmark of the Christian's race, he 
values the privileges of discipieship as the 
means, appointed by his great Teacher, 
through which that landmark is to be 
•reached. He distinguishes, moreover, 
between means and end, and cause and 
sffect; so that whilst it is his duty and 
joy to " run in the way of God's com- 
mands," and to press on ip the mark for 
the prize of his high camng, he remem- 
bers that this is not the procuring cause 
of his salvation, and that his future hap- 
piness can never be the merited efiect of 
his obedience. He is conscious that his 
obedience, partial at best, so far from 
heing meritorious, is itself the efiect of 
sovereign mercy, and free grace, ex- 
tended to him by the God of salvation, 



for the sake of the blessed Redeemer. 
His salvation, from first to last, he attri- 
butes to God, through Him who '' made 
his soul an offering for sin." Thus, 
boasting is excluded, humility is deep- 
ened, gratitude is excited, love is in- 
creased, faith is strengthened, hope is 
confirmed, and the thinking powers are 
all regulated, in the case of the man who 
is wise unto salvation. Another mark of 
true wisdom is, to distinguish between 
the subordinate and the ultimate. The 
true glory of the creature consists in 
seeking the glory of the Creator; tlie 
ultimate end of human salvation is the 
Divine glory. To be wise unto salva- 
tion, therefore, is to be wise regarding 
that which God has graciously connected 
with his own glory. Salvation is an end 
for which every truly wise man strives; 
but, with all its ineffable blessings, it is 
only subordinate to the ultimate end of 
the great redemption— the praise and 
glory of God. Hence the wise Chris- 
tian rejoices in the salvation so freely 
provided for him, because it forni»he8 
him with those moral qualifications 
which enable him to unite with holy 
beings, in glorifying his great God and 
Saviour ; of whom, and through whom, 
and to whom are all things ; to whom be 
glory for ever ! 

It may be remarked, also, that the 
wisdom under notice is superior to every 
other kind of wisdom ; because its object, 
salvation, is the greatest blessing which it 
is possible for man to receive. In which" 
ever light we place it, or by whatever 
metaphor we characterise it, the result 
will be the same. Look at it through 
the medium of man's necessities. In 
relation to all that constitutes the real 
wealth of an immortal, he is poor: it 
endows him with durable riches. He is 
degraded in the moral universe : it lifts 
him out of the dread pit, places his feet 
upon a rock, puts a new song into his 
mouth, and elevates him to a height of 
moral grandeur, of which, in the days of 
his flesh, he had no just conception. He 
is gtiilty : it provides for him a free par- 
don. He is under a penal sentence, the 
execution of which involves his ruin for 
ever : it rolls off* the crushing weight 
from his soul, by assuring him that Christ 
hath delivered him from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for him. He is 
an alien, and an outcast : it makes him a 
member of the commonwealth of Israel, 
and invests him with the privileges of 
adoption. He is far from God, by wicked 
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works: it brings him near by the blood 
of the covenant. He is a wanderer in 
the forbidden, and, therefore, unhappy 
paths of sin : it guides his feet into the 
way of peace, shows him the road that 
leads to honour and immortality, and. ter- 
minates his pilgrimage in enduring joy. 
He is stubborn and refractory : it renders 
him docile and teachable, and communi- 
cates to him grace to follow the things 
that make for peace. He loves the world, 
and the things of the world : it teaches 
him to lay up treasures in heaven, and 
set his affections on things on high. He 
seeks satisfaction from the temporal and 
visible: it fixes his thoughts on the eter- 
nal and unseen. He pursues the shadow, 
and credits the dream : it inspires him 
with energy to grasp the substance, and 
lay hold on the reality. His vision is 
circumscribed by the narrow limits of 
time : it opens eternity to the eye of his 
faith. He gropes amidst the gloom of 
thick darkness: it pours around his intel- 
lect a flood of marvellous light from the 
glorious Sun of righteousness. He is 
without God, and without hope in the 
world : it brings him back to his Father, 
and gives him a hope which shall not 
make ashamed. His heart is impure, and 
his nature corrupt : it makes him a temple 
of the Holy Ghost. He cannot answer 
for one of a thousand of his transgres- 
sions : it opens his eyes on Jesus, who 
saves his people from their sins. He is 
afraid to die, and go to judgment : it 
sings in his ear, " Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you!" 

Look at it in the light of immortality. 
This is not the place to prove the doctrine 
of immortality : we assume it. What 
follows? The essence of all terrific ideas 
is that of an immortality of woe. The 
most glorious thought that can enter the 
human mind is that of an immortality of 
joy. The gospel exhibits the tremendous 
contrast; and salvation, rejected or ac- 
cepted, determines the alternative. To 
be yvise unto salvation, is to possess the 
wisdom which ensures heaven and escapes 
hell! An immortal, conscious of his 
immortality, but ignorant of his destiny, 
and careless about its character, is the 
saddest image beneath the sun. This 
world alone contains such a being. Care- 
lessness has no stage beyond this. It is 
the termination of lethargy — the lowest 
depth of moral stupidity — the frigid zone 
of insensibility, let salvation can arouse 
the man of whom these things are stated, 



can shake him from ike dust, break the 
thick-ribbed ice of his insensibility, and 
make him tremble in view of the dread 
pecipice over which he was rolling with 
folded arms; whilst from his panting 
heart the cry escapes, " What shall I do 
to be saved?" Tested by the argument 
drawn from immortality, salvation is the 
greatest gift of which man can be the 
recipient 

Look at it in the light of man's intel- 
lectual and moral character. Here is 
depraved intellect: salvation purifies it 
Here is impure imagination: salvation 
cleanses it. Here are unholy motives: 
salvation sanctifies them. Here is erratic 
power : salvation describes its orbit. Here 
is furious passion: salvation controls it 
Here are unlawful desires : salvation first 
curbs, then weakens, then eradicates 
them. Here are enmity, and wrath, and 
fear: salvation displaces them by love, 
and gentleness, and hope. Here are un- 
belief, and stubbornness, and worldliness: 
salvation causes them to make room for 
faith, and meekness, and heavenly mind- 
edness. Here are a mind filled with 
vanity, a heart estranged from heaven, 
and a body of death : by salvation, God 
takes possession of the first; Christ is 
formed into the second, the hope of glory ; 
and the third becomes the temple of the 
Holy Ghost Sin has perverted, not 
destroyed, the human powers; it hss 
wrecked, not annihilated, the mental 
constitution ; it has prostituted, not eradi- 
cated, the moral affections. Hence an 
appropriate salvation would be, not that 
which would destroy his identity, and 
suspend the powers of memory, and blot 
out all traces of the past; but that which 
should, in addition to the forgiveness of 
his transgressions, raise man from his 
degradation, turn his existing intellectual 
faculties into righteous channels, attach 
his existing affections to holy objects, 
lead his will into hsrmony with that of 
his Creator, and influence his motives so 
that voluntarily he should pursue the 
great end of his being. This is' charac- 
teristic of the salvation provided by God. 
It proclaims a^uU pardon, through faith 
in Jesus ChrlsW It changes the disposi- 
tion of the mind, which it finds perverted. 
It points out a new channel for the flow 
of the affections, and a new object for 
their resting-place, and a new result for 
their exercise. It makes the second 
temple more glorious than the first. It 
makes a new creature, by beautifying^ 
healing, and ennobling the powers of 
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the old; but it gives no fresh prerogatiTe 
to humanity, and confers upon it no new 
attribute. Hence the i^aved man remem- 
bers "the days of his flesh I ' ' The riotous 
living, the hunger, the swine, and the 
husks are recalled, to minister to humi- 
lity : '* Ye were as sheep going astray ; 
but are now returned unto the Shepherd 
and Bishop of your souls." 

View this salvation in the light of the 
Divine attributes. That which engaged 
the mind of God in eternity relative to 
man, is surely every way worthy of occu- 
pying the mind of man relative to him- 
self. The idea of saving a condemned 
intelligence, consistently with the claims 
of the law which condemned him, whilst 
that law is neither suspended nor re- 
pealed, is too great to owe its birth to 
any created mind. It is the thought of 
him who is wonderful in counsel ! It is 
a Divine emanation 1 Had the idea been 
revealed to man, without any intimation 
relative to the process by which it was to 
he carried into effect, his thoughts would 
have been paralysed at the insuperable 
difficulties of the case. To man — to 
angel — they would have been insuper- 
able ; but to God " all things are pos- 
sible," the redemption of the transgressor 
included. We must speak of Divine 
things in human language, though con- 
scious of its poverty ; and viewing salva- 
tion in the light of the Divine attributes, 
we must exclaim, ** O the depth of the 
wisdom" which obtained their concur- 
rence in the proclamation of a free par- 
don to rebel man !" Nor was it concur- 
rence merely, but the co-operation of 
their attributes was necessary to realize 
the desired end. Nor was even co-opera- 
tion sufficient ; but that end, once realized, 
must illustrate and glorify them all. It 
bas been done ! It is '* the wisdom of 
God in a mystery V* And the summing 
up of the glorious plan is, " to declare 
bis righteousness : that he might be just, 
and the justifier of him who belie veth in 
Jesus." '* Grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ" Justice and mercy met 
on his cross, and both triumphed I The 
sinless bore the sinner'yurse, and the 
law was magnified. He dde his soul an 
offering for sin, and love rejuced over the 
habitable parts of our earth. He << re- 
stored that which he took not away," 
that he might " make known the exceed- 
ing riches of his grace." He submitted 
to the sentence passed upon man, that 
man might share with him in the glories 
•of eternity. God and man met in his 



person, and were reconciled. WeU may 
we ask, <<How shall we escape^ if we 
neglect so great salvation?" W. L. 



THE TWO HOUSE-WARMINGS. 
No. II. 

<<When thou makest a dinner or a 
supper, call not thy friends, nor thy 
brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy 
rich neighbours, lest they also bid thee 
again, and a recompense be made thee. 
But when thou makest a feast, call the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind." 

Mr. M— — remembered the words of 
the Lord Jesus, and how he also said, 
"It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive;" and he thought that no better 
opportunity could occur of showing his 
gratitude to the God of providence, who 
had blessed the labour of his hands, and 
his love to the poor of his Saviour's flock, 
than would be presented by his house- 
warming. 

So he made a feast : it was on a much 
smaller scale, truly, than that of his 
richer neighbour, Mr. T— . No liveried 
servants hurried to and fro ; no busy 
workmen were needed in fitting up the 
refreshment-rooms; no long array of 
tradesmen disburdened their stores of 
rich provisions, in preparation for the 
house-warming: nevertheless, there was 
no want of pleasant arrangement, no 
lack of good things. 

I do not know whether to call Mr. 
M— -'a feast a dinner or a supper : it 
partook, perhaps, of the nature of both ; 
or it might be simply a feast. The two 
parlours of the new house were made 
into one room, by the convenient plan of 
folding doors ; and a long table, reaching 
from one end to the other, was spread 
with homely luxuries, such as the invited 
guests could better appreciate and enjoy 
than they would have done the richer 
delicacies of more refined cookery. Bright 
fires were burning, for the weather was 
cold ; and candles were placed ready for 
lighting, for the days were short 

But the guests. Ah, the poor have 
not yet ceased out of the land ; and Mr. 

M 's guests were to be the poor, and 

the poor only — but plenty of them. No 
nicely-worded cards of invitation were 
issued; had they been, they might not 
have been understood. But what need 
of cards or notes, when the verbal mes- 
sage was conveyed from each willing 
guest to the nex^-door poor neighbour. 
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that Mr. M would give a house- 
warming, to which the poverty of the 
participants was the first qualification? 
No want of poor guests, I know. And if 
the maimed, the halt, and the hlind were 
few among them, it was because there 
were not many of either within reach 
of the invitation. But the aged were 
there and the dim-sighted, and the help- 
less; and, above all, the poor widows. 
Enough — the room was filled. 

And if there was not much wit, there 
was plenty of good humour. Oh, to see 
the hard-drawn ^lines of care relax and 
soften under the influence of sympa- 
thetic kindness and good cheer ; and the 
face that rarely had been of late lighted 
up with a smile, betrayed into a hearty 
laugh; while, as iron sharpeneth iron, 
the countenance of each sharpened that 
of her friend ! The poor— ay, even poor 
widows, at times — know how to be cheer- 
ful as well as the rich ; yes, and thankful 
too, if all were known. Talk about the 
ingratitude of the poor ! Well, they are 
not always so grateful as they might be, 
perhaps ; but — " Physician, heal thyself;" 
set them a better example ; teach them, 
by self showing, what thankfulness is, 
and how to evince it. 

No need of servants and waiters at 

Mr. M *s house-warming ; — was there 

not Mr. M himself at the bottom of 

the table, and his wife at the head of it? 
and could not they see whose plate 
was empty; and could not each guest 
there pass the empty plate up or down 
the table, and hand it back again well 
replenished? — to be sure they could. A 
fine thing it would have been, indeed, to 
have had waiters to wait uuon them ! ' I 
fancy their appetites would have been 
frightened quite away by the glaring 
impropriety. 

And so they made a hearty meal of it, 
and thanked the maker of the feast ; and 
secretly wished in their hearts, perhaps, 
that such house-warmings came a little 
oftener. And though there were no 
trained voices to sing " Non nobis Do- 
mine !" as at Mr. T 's grand dinner, 

there were holy hearts, and happy hearts, 
and musical voices, too, for all they might 
be old and strained, to join in the good 
old English words, — 

" We thank thee, Lord, for this oar food, 
But most of all for Jesus' blond : 
May faith in him to us be given, 
And grace to tread the path to heaven.*' 

Well — the feast began at five o'clock, 



and it was over before seven : this was 
the first stage of Mr. M-^— 's house- 
warming. 
. And then there was a little bustle in 
clearing the long table, and a little con- 
fusion in putting the table altogether oat 
of the way, and in shifting chairs and 
stools closer together, and filling up the 
vacant space with more chairs and 
stools: and not a little noise when the 
poor guests, especially the — the— elderly 
females, found themselves seated, some- 
how or other, each one beside her own 
especial gossip, whom she had known 
forty years or more. 

But a knock at the hall-door is heard, 
— a right real double knock — and the 
door is opened; and then the parlour- 
door, and the hum of voices is nushed, 
when the new visitor is seen to be 
one well known to all the assembled 
party — their minister. A few words of 
kindly greeting, his hat and cloak dis* 
posed of, and a chair and small table 
placed for him in a central position : this 
scarcely done, and another knock at the 
hall' door — and another — and another in 
quick succession; until, to save further 
noise and trouble, it is left half open. 
One by one, or two by two, the rooms 
begin to fill ; for many have been asked 
to the house-warming who were not in- 
vited to the feast : that was for the poor. 

In little time the rooms are filled — 
over-filled — crowded ; some visitors must 
stand, fiut what of that? There are 
crowded assemblies for fashion's sake, 
why not for piety's sake ? 

It is time to begin. We noticed that 
before one of the guests was a small 
table; on that is a large Bible; and 
beside the Bible is a hymn-book. The 
Bible is opened, and the guest reads — 

"Except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it : except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain." 

The hymn-book is opened, and the 
guest reads: — 

'' Kindred in Christ, for hia dear sake, 
A hearty vrelcome here receive; 
May \re togtther now partake 
The joyslKiich only he can give. 

" May He by whose kind care we meet, 
Send his good Spirit from above, 
Make our communications sweet, 
And cause our hearts to burn with love." 

Ah I of all the songs that were sung at 
Mr. T— 's house-warming, there was 
not one that could equal this. And 
trained as the singers were there, ther^ 
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11 iweeter hftrmony here— heart har- 
mony, that reaches to the heaven of 
heavens. 

Thev sing : there are good voices to 
lead, hearty voices to follow, words full 
of rich meanine; to those who under- 
stand them aright, and a nohle tune to 
set them to. 

The hymn ceases, and their minister 
rises. 

"My friends/' he says, "this is a 
rather peculiar kind of house-warming. 
In my time I have known of many 
house-warmings of another sort ; hut this 
is all hut new to me. It is usual, on 
iQcb occasions, when managed in a dif- 
ferent way, to wish success to the host. 
Let us do so now; not, however, with 
drinking and acclamation, but with prayer 
and supplication." 

Then he offered up an earnest prayer, 
from which the following are ex- 
tracts:— 

'* The Lord God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, the God of all the families 
of the earth, bless this house! May the 
▼oice of prayer and praise continually 
ascend from it ! Let morning and even- 
ing supplications be heard and answered 
here. And not from this room alone, 
not from the united family alone, but 
from every room, and from the heart of 
every dweller within these walls, may 
daily secret prayer be made ! Let the 
leprosy of sin never adhere to this dwell- 
ing; but if thy servants sin — and who 
sinneth not? — let thy Spirit convince of 
tin, and grant repentance; and when 
pardon is sought through the Redeemer of 
wuls, then hear in heaven thy dwelling- 
plsce; and, when thou faearest, forgive. 

" Father of mercies, bless thy servants 
who dwell in this house with continued 
and renewed health, if so it please thee ; 
with so much of this world's goods as 
may not be hurtful to them ; but- above 
all things, with contentment and resigna- 
tion, with holiness and joy. Let them 
not make the world their resting-place, 
their home; but may their treasure be 
Iwd up in heaven I 

" Make them to be, m^e and more, 
u^e lights of the world, tRe salt of the 
earth; so that men, seeing their good 
works, may glorify their Father in 
heaven." 

Then Mr. A read several suitable 

portions of Scripture. 

"We will sing once more," says Mr. 

^ ; " may these words be the sincere 

'^nguage of every heart I— 



' Father I 'whate'er of eartbly bliss 
Thy sovereign -will denies, 
Accepted at thy throne of grace, 
Let this petition rise : 

' Give me a calm, a thankftil heart, 
From every murmur free; 
The blessings of thy grace impart, 
And make me live to thee. 

' Let the sweet hope that thou art mine, 
My life and death attend ; 
Thy presence through my journey shine, 
And crown my journey's end/" 

After the master of the house had read 

these psalms of thanksgiving, Mr. A 

again prayed, and this time it is for the 
sons and daughters of the host. One is 
thought of, as exposed to the snares and 
dangers of a large city : — " May the God 
of her parents be her guide and safety ! 
Another is far off, in a distant and a 
troubled country : may the omnipotent 
and omnipresent Jehovah be his arm 
every morning ! Others are just entering 
into the world for themselves : may 
their paths be smoothed and their way 
plain ; may the word of truth be a light 
to their feet, and a lamp to their paths ! 
May the Lord Jesus be the strength of 
their hearts, and their portion for ever!" 

Nine o'clock— the guests are gone — 
the host and his family alone remain ; 
but a holy and a happy influence per- 
vades the scene. It has been the place of 
prayer! the house of God! the gate of 
heaven ! 

Years will roll on — but that night will 
not be forgotten: it is hallowed in the 
memory. It cannot be forgotten; for 
there is One who never forgets ; and he 
has said, "If two of you shall agree on 
earth as touching anything that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of 
my Father which is in heaven. For where 
two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them," 
Matt, xviii. 19, 20. 

Well, reader, of the two house-warm- 
ings, Mr. T 's and Mr. M 's, — 

which was the best? G. £. S. 



AFFLICTION. 

Afflictions teach us to pray better; 
"They poured out a prayer when thy 
chastening was upon them," Isa. xxvi. 
16. Before, they would say a prayer; 
now "they poured out" one. Jonah was 
asleep in the ship, but awake and at 
prayer in the fish's belly. When God 
puts under the fire-brands of affliction, 
then our hearts boil over the more. God 
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loves to have his children possessed with a 
spirit of prayer. Never did David, the 
sweet singer of Israel, tune his harp more 
melodiously, or pray better, than when he 
sunk in deep waters. Thus afflictions do 
discipline us. Gold is not the worse for 
being tried ; so affliction is the touchstone 
of sincerity ; it tries what metal we are 
of. That is a precious faith, which, like 
the star, shines brightest in the darkest 
night. It is good that our graces should 
be brought to a trial ; thus we have the 
comfort, and the gospel the honour. — 
T. Watson. 



OLD HUMPHREY LEAVING EDINBURGH. 

The fields and waving crops are fair 

That in the lowlands grow ; 
But he who loves a wilder scene 

Must to the highlands go. 

The eagle screaming in the sky, 

Lone lochs, and antler'd deer, 
And the dark and dreary forest ground, 

And the gloomy glen are there. 

Just before I left my hotel in Princes- 
street, Edinburgh, for Kinross, a trifling 
circumstance occurred, that occasioned 
me a little vexation. As I sat hastily 
writing a letter in a large room, the walls 
of which were divided into painted com- 
partments, a gentleman, as he crossed to 
the door, bent to me in a courteous 
manner. Now, it unfortunately happened 
that a fracture in one of the glasses of 
my spectacles prevented me from seeing 
distinctly, and, mistaking the gentleman 
for the waiter, I asked him, perhaps 
rather quickly, at what hour the post left 
Edinburgh ? Evidently wounded by my 
untoward mistake, he drew himself up 
with some dignity, and replied that he 
doubted not the waiter would inform me. 
In vain I rose at the instant to explain. 
I had, it appeared, inflicted an irrepar- 
able injury. My explanation was un- 
heeded, and the aggrieved party disap- 
peared through the folding doors at the 
end of the room. 

Here was a pretty situation for one of 
my habits and disposition to be placed 
in! The stranger had manifested un- 
wonted courtesy to me as he crossed the 
room, and I had rewarded him by wound- 
ing his pride. I felt like a guilty thing, 
and would have done much to atone for 
my careless indiscretion; but I had no 
opportunity, for the mail was about to 
depart, and the porter was waiting for 
my trunk and carpet-bag. 



It was well for me that another gentle- 
man had seen what had taken place. | 
Showing him my fractured spectacles, I | 
requested him to apologize for me, inas- I 
much as I was obliged to take my de- i 
parture ; but he replied, that it was qujte 
unnecessary, for as the waiters were well 
dressed, the mistake was a very natural 
one, and the stranger, an American, had 
committed himself in not instantly, ac- 
cepting my explanation. This, however, 
did not satisfy me ; and I ceased not to 
urge him, until he consented to soothe 
the angry feelings of the aggrieved 
stranger. | 

I suppose there is no such thing as 
walking through the world without, now 
and then, elbowing our neighbours, and, 
unintentionally, treading on the heels 
and toes of those who are around us. It 
is hardly likely that I shall ever again 
meet with him, whom in my careless 
haste I offended ; but very gladly would 
I take an opportunity, if it occurred to 
me, of convincing him that I am not 
the man willing to undervalue courtesy, 
or to wound, without afflicting myself, 
the feelings of a stranger. 

Proceeding to ship -building Leith, 
which may almost be considered as a 
part of Edinburgh, I crossed the Firth of 
Forth by the Burntisland Ferry — ^a dis- 
tance, perhaps, of six or eight miles, 
obtaining a peep at Dalgetty Church, the 
islands of Inchcolm and Inchkeith, and 
the castles of Lauriston, Dumfermline, 
Aberdour, and Royston: the latter was 
once a hunting-seat of the Scottish kings. 
Short as the passage was, being a rough 
one, it was too long for a lion-like little 
pet dog that was on board the steamer- 
it made quite a lamb of him. He could 
not have been more sea-sick had he been 
bestormed in the Bay of Biscay ; nor need 
his mistress have manifested more sym- 
pathy on the occasion had she been his 
mother, and he the hopeful heir. of the 
highlands. 

Whether we are on the land or the 
water, we are sure to meet with occasions 
of showing kindness. A young woman, 
who had just money enough to pay her 
passage, by mistake took her seat at the 
wrong end of the boat, by the binnacle, 
unconsciously making herself liable to a 
charge for which she was altogether un- 
provided ; thus affording me the oppor- 
tunity, at a very little expense, of doing 
her what she considered a very great 
service. My outlay was a most profitable 
one; for the young woman repaid me 
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with usury by her abundant thankful- 
ness. Where there is a susceptible spirit, 

In timef of trial and in scenes of woe, 

A drop of kindness makes the heart o'erflow. 

If Kinross had no other attraction 
than that of standing on the banks of fair 
Loch Leven, it would be sought by many. 
Loch Leven, with its four islands, can 
hardly be less in extent than ten or 
twelve miles, and well is it known to 
fishermen for the silver-gray and the 
pink-coloured trout it contains. But it 
ii not the beauty of the lake, nor the 
abundance of the finny tribe with which 
it abounds, that is uppermost in the 
thoughts of those who visit the place. 
They know that queen Mary was once 
a prisoner in the castle there, whose 
massive and venerable remains are still 
standing on one of the islands, and they 
know that there she was compelled to 
resign her crown. The iron hand of 
Ruthven was heavy on her, and armed 
men were around her. That must needs 
have heen a trying hour with the beau- 
tiful and nearly broken-hearted queen, 
when, assisted by young Douglas, she 
made her escape by night in a boat, with 
a female attendant. Who, standing on 
Mary's Knowe, on the south shore, on 
that tempestuous night, could have re- 
used to lend her a helping hand ? Old 
Humphrey, I suspect, would have waded 
^ to his knees to assist her, without 
tbinking, for the moment, of the unlaw- 
folness of the deed, or of the heavy 
penalty it might bring down on his head. 
With great interest I looked on the mould- 
ering remains of Loch Leven Castle : 

** So more its arches echo to the noise 
Of joy and festire mirth ; no more the glance 
Of blazing taper through its windows beams, 
And quivers on the undulating wave ; 
Bat naked stand the melancholy walls, 
Lash'd by the wintry tempests, cold and bleak, 
And whistle mournfully through the empty hall, 
And piecemeal crumble down the tower to dust." 

Kinross House, an elegant edifice, 
standing on a projecting promontory of 
the lake, and St. Serfs island, on which 
once flourished a Culdee monastery, are 
hardly regarded, so absorbing is the 
greater interest excited by the castle 
of Loch Leven. The storms of near 
three hundred winters have beat on the 
weather stained fortress since the royal 
prisoner escaped from it, yet there it still 
stands, like a hoary-headed chronicler, 
banding down from one generation to 
another the mournful tale of a captive 



queen. How commonplace is the me- 
lancholy truth, that a crowned head and 
an unhappy heart may go together I 

From Kinross many a pleasant stroll 
is taken along the fair banks of the flow- 
ing Devon; for the fame of the three 
waterfalls, the Devil's Mill, the Rumbling 
Bridge, and the Caldron Linn, has gone 
abroad, exciting the curiosity of the 
stranger, and urging him to witness with 
his own eyes the wonders which the 
tongues of tourists have proclaimed. Nor 
will he who, for the first time, gazes on 
these remarkable cataracts, regard them 
without astonishment and pleasure ; for 
there, in aU imaginable forms, 

The madden'd river, with its rising spray, 
Leaps, roars, and rushes on its headlong way. 

The water at the Devil's Mill, after 
falling into a deep rocky basin, and 
thence into a hole beneath it, clamours 
aloud, evidently in violent agitation. The 
mill-like hubbub it creates has given it 
the name it bears. 

The falls of the Caldron Linn and 
Rumbling Bridge have a character of 
their own ; the cataract of the latter 
leaping down between huge rocks more 
than eighty feet high, and the upper fall 
of the former rushing into three cavities 
resembling enormous caldrons or boilers. 
In the first of these the water moves 
about with such rapidity and turbulence, 
that it seems absolutely to boil ; in the 
next it is mantled with foam ; while in 
the last caldron the water spreads itself 
in a state of comparative repose. These 
eccentricities having been performed by 
the watery element, the wild torrent 
hurries onward over a pile of rocks to 
the romantic glen that seems to welcome 
its approach. 

A cataract is a vivid illustration of a 
passionate man. We cannot gaze on 
turbulent waters without feeling a plea- 
surable excitement, but to see a hasty, 
hot-headed human being, madly vapouring 
with anger, boiling with passion, rushing 
onward in ungovernable wrath, spouting 
out furious words, and plunging headlong 
into frenzied deeds, is at all times a sorry 
sigbt. A passionate man might muse 
with advantage on the waterfalls of the 
Caldron Linn, the Rumbling Bridge, and 
the Devil's Mill. " He that is slow to 
wrath is of great understanding ; but he 
that is hasty of spirit exalte th folly," 
Prov. xiv. 29. " He that is slow to anger 
is better than the mighty ; and be that 
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raleth Us spirit than he that taketh a 
eity," Prov. xvi. 32. 

Those who have rambled among the 
Ochil hills will not soon forget the scenes 
they have witnessed. When first I gazed 
on Glenfarg, enclosed by the Ochils, I 
thought to myself that a sweeter glen could 
not be found in Scotland. So romantically 
do the wooded rocks advance and recede 
far up above the burn, and so beautifully 
is the glen adorned with ash, fir, and 
birch trees, that I regarded it with no 
common admiration. True it is that the 
coach-road which passes through it some- 
what robs it of that retiredness which a 
glen should possess, but, even with this 
disadvantage, it is a delightful spot. How 
many fairy scenes, fantastic waterfalls, 
agreeable localities, bowery nooks, and 
wild attractive seclusions, did I find in 
Glenfarg ! It is just such a place as I 
love to dream of, either in my sleeping 
or my waking hours. 

Perth, on the west bank of the Tay, is 
praised by almost all who visit the place, 
as one of the handsomest of Scottish 
towns. We are told that " when Agricola 
and his army, in advancing into the ter- 
ritory of the Caledonians, first beheld the 
Tay, and the plain upon which Perth 
now stands, they were so struck with 
their resemblance to the Tiber and its 
banks in the vicinity of Rome, that, with 
one consent, they exclaimed, in a trans- 
port of enthusiasm, " Ecce Tiber ! Ecce 
Campus Martins/' The plain around the 
town is very fertile, and 

A flowing flood of vraters, deep and ttrong. 
The princely river proudly sweeps along. 

Perth is not wanting in goodly streets 
and terraces, and public buildings. 
Gowrie House, where an attempt was 
made to assassinate James vi., and 
Blackfriars Monastery, where James i. 
was assassinated, are numbered among 
the things that were ; but the old church 
of St. John is yet standing, and thither 
the antiquarian repairs, to gaze on the 
enormous pillars that support the tower, 
the tombstone of king James i. and his 
queen, and the great bell that announced 
the hour of prayer to the people before 
the period of the Reformation. 

Nor is the interest of the old church of 
St. John's confined to antiquarian curio- 
sities ; for it was here that the rage for 
demolishing ecclesiastical architecture 
first broke out, occasioned by a sermon 
of the reformer, John Knox, against 
idolatry. After the preaching of this 



sermon, and when the passions of the 
congregation were greatly excited, a 
priest was imprudent enough to come 
forward with his images and relics : 

Oh, what a faHh ! to trust in mouldering bones, 
And graven images, and sculptured stones. 
For heavenly aid. Almighty Saviour, be 
My rock and tower of strength, where I msy flee, 
And let my heart and soul for ever trust in thee. 

If I could persuade myself that the 
priest was so far self-deceived as to have 
any faith in his own mummeries, I could 
feel some sympathy for him; but as I 
believe that he knew the worth of hi« 
relics and images in a religious point of 
view to be only equal to that of the dust 
beneath his feet, so the punishment he 
brought on himself by the exhibition of 
his pedlary, does not call forth in my 
mind any violent degree of indignation. 
No sooner did he open bis treasure-house 
of idol baubles, and prepare to say mass, 
than the assembled people rose upon him, 
attacking him with violence, breaking 
the images, tearing the pictures, scat- 
tering the vases, and throwing down the 
altars; after which, they pillaged and 
destroyed the monasteries of the Grey 
and Black Friars, and Carthusians. It is 
said that John Knox instigated a boy to 
throw a stone at one Of the sculptured 
statues, that his example might be fol- 
lowed by the people ; but such as are 
friendly to the reformer are of opinion 
that he did not resort to this course until 
he had tried his utmost, by argument 
and reason, to convince the multitude of 
the sin of idolatry. 

It was with no small emotion, after 
rambling for some time about Perth, and 
visiting such places as have attached to 
them any historical association, that I 
took my stand on the old bridge. The 
sun was bright above me, and the rolling 
waters of the Tay gave back the golden 
beam. My busy thoughts ran on the 
murderous conflict that, in days gone by, 
took place by the side of the river. 
Having already, in another place, de- 
scribed this fearful encounter, I may »• 
well avail myself here of my own descnp- 
tion. 

War, in its best estate, is an evil thing 
— a thing to be shunned, hated, and 
prayed against. If we must fight, let us 
fight against the evil in our hearts : but 
to my story. For a long time there had 
been a bitter enmity burning in tbe 
hearts of the M*Kays, or Clan Quhelc, 
and the M^Intoshea, or Clan Chattan, and 
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this enmitj at last broke out in fury; so 
that, by agreement, thirty of them on 
each side struggled together in mortal 
eofflbat before the king. 

As I said before, when you stand on 
the bridge over the river Tay, you look 
down to the left on a level, broad, and 
spacious greensward, called the North 
Inch. It was on this greensward that the 
hattle took place. A part of the Inch 
was fenced off from the remainder, 
having a barrier on three of its sides ; 
the fourth aide being washed by the 
rolling river. Booths were erected for 
the king and the great people, and very 
numerous were the people gathered to 
behold the fight 

And now you may fancy that the 
M*Kays and the M'Intoshes are assem- 
bled, with their clans and pipers, ready 
for the combat, and that the grand mar- 
shal and high constable are present, pro- 
perly to arrange the martial strife. The 
combatants were equally armed; but 
when the battle was about to begin, the 
discovery was made that one of the 
M'Intoshes was absent through fear. A 
saddler of Perth, named Harry Wynde, 
undertook to supply his place for half a 
French gold dollar, and then the combat 
proceeded. 

Loud were the highland pipes of both 
clans, and yet louder the yell, or war cry, 
that rose from the M'Kays and the M'In- 
toshes, as they rushed on each other, 
brandishing their murderous weapons. 
That day wondrous feats of valour were 
performed, for the hostile bands strug- 
gled hard for the mastery, and in the 
death-grapple in which they engaged 
showed no mercy to each other ; the pon- 
derous sword did its fatal work, and the 
sharp-pointed dagger found the readiest 
way to the heart 

For a time no one could tell on which 
side the advantage lay, but, at length, 
the M*Intoshes began to prevail; the 
M'Kays fell fast, till twenty-nine of them 
W dead or disabled on the field. The 
remaining M'Kay, unable to stand against 
Harry Wynde and the ten M'Intoshes 
who were still alive, leaped into the 
>iver, swam across it, and made his 
escape. 

A tourist might pleasantly spend a 
month at Perth, and in its neighbour- 
hood. ' Every stranger who enters it by 
the South Inch, is favourably impressed 
^>y the beautiful avenue of trees through 
which he passes, especially on a hot sum- 
mer, or aatumnal day. 



On «ither side the spreading branches bend 
A wilderness of verdant leaves, and lend 
A grateful shade, the traveller to befriend. 

Scone Palace, within two miles of 
Perth, is not a place to be passed by 
lightly, I could not look upon it with- 
out thinking of many a crowned head, 
long since mouldered in the dust ; for it 
occupies the site of the old palace of the 
Scottish kings, and contains many curious 
relics of departed greatness, that take 
back the thoughts of the visitor to times 
gone by. 

With many, a battle plain is a place of 
great attraction. Here they muse ou the 
struggles of armed men, the deathful 
deeds of violence and contention, and feel 
pleasure or regret as the successful party 
has been regarded as a friend, or an 
enemy. Time, however, that blUnts the 
edge of the keenest sword, and corrodes 
the point of the sharpest spear, softens 
our resentments, so that most of us, per- 
haps, regard a battle-field as a dream 
that excites no violent emotion. The 
field of Loncarty, on the west bank of the 
Tay, is frequently visited; for there, in 
the reign of Kenneth the Third, was 
fought a decisive battle between the Scots 
and Danes. Already were the Scots 
giving way, when a ploughman and bis 
two sons left their labour in an adjoining 
field, and rushed to the fight, each wield- 
ing a yoke so courageously, that they 
inspired fresh confidence, and thus ob- 
tained a complete victory. 

Dunkeld, once the capital of Cale- 
donia, stands in the grand pass to the 
highlands, and I felt, as I entered the 
place, the spirit of the Scottish tourist 
come upon me afresh, for the storm- 
beaten hills around, and the magnificent 
scenery, much excited me. The vene- 
rable cathedral, with its olden monu- 
ments — that of Alexander, earl of fiuchan, 
called theWolfofBadenoch, among them ; 
Dunkeld House, and the unfinished splen- 
did mansion of the late duke of Athol, 
are all objects of interest, but the neigh- 
bourhood of Dunkeld, including the hills 
of Bimam and Dunsinaii, is delightful in 
the extreme. 

The sudden mists which sometimee 
overspread the hills, render it dangerous 
to venture upon them at nightfall. The 
late Murray M'Cheyue, of Dundee, and 
his friend, had set out on foot to explore 
Dunkeld at their leisure, and about sun- 
set, set out again with the view of crossing 
the bills to Straithairdle. " A dense 
miat spread oyer the bills loon after they 
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began to climb. They pressed on ; but 
lost the track that might have guided 
them safely to the glen. They knew not 
how to direct their steps to any dwelling. 
Night came on, and they had no resource 
but to couch among the heath, with 
no other covering than the clothes they 
wore. They felt hungry and cold ; and, 
awaking at midnight, the awful stillness 
of the lonely mountains spread a strange 
fear over them. But, drawing close to- 
gether, they again lay down to rest, and 
slept soundly till the cry of some wild 
birds and the morning dawn aroused 
them." 

Among the many attractive objects in 
the neighbourhood of Dunkeld, the river 
Braan is well worthy the attention of the 
tourist ; and the waterfall, especially that 
near Ossian's Hall, will not be visited 
without much admiration. The jagged 
rocks and lofty banks of the Braan so 
confine the chafed waters of the river, 
that they hurry onward with unusual 
velocify. Go to the falls of the Braan in 
a tranquil spirit, and you will find your 
pulse beating with increased speed ; go 
in a spirit of enthusiasm, and you may 
become half wild with excitement. 

On proceeding to Blair Athol, I was 
awestruck at sight of the magnificent 
pass of Killiecrankie. Never before had 
I gazed on such a scene. For a time 
it was ever present to my thoughts, and 
mingled with my very dreams. Feeling 
myself, now, to be fairly in the high- 
lands, I will, in my next chapter, say 
something about highlanders. 



JEHOVAH'S RICHES. 

Tab blessings which the Lord of glory 
has to bestow upon men, are frequently 
called riches in the Holy Scriptures, espe- 
cially by the apostle Paul. It is a figure 
under which he delights in describing 
them. " The Lord," he says, *• is rich in 
mercy," he is "rich unto all that call 
upon him." He tells us of " the riches 
of his goodness," "the exceeding riches 
of his grace," "the unsearchable riches 
of Christ." The gospel that proclaims 
his mercy, he calls "a treasure,*^ and says 
that in it, or rather, in that Saviour of 
whom it testifies, "are hidden all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge." 
And where is the want for which his 
gospel does not offer you a remedy? 
Where is the blessing he is not able to 



bestow? He is so rich, that multitudes 
of sinners may go to him, and come away 
laden with blessings ; and yet they who 
come after them, see in him no diminu- J 
tion ; yea, a whole starving world might n 
go to him for bread and find it, and his I 
abundance be overflowing as ever. Mil- 
lions on millions could no more exhaust 
it, than you or I, with the hollow of our | 
hand, could exhaust a river, or empty a i 
sea. " He is able to do," says the apostle 
Paul, "all that we ask," and " above all 
that we ask," and " abundantly above all 
that we ask," and "exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask ;" and more 
still-*-" exceeding abundantly above all 
that we think." And again we read, 
" Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
^neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him." The eye of 
man has seen much, he has heard of more 
than he has seen, and his heart has con- 
ceived of yet more than he has heard of; 
but neither his eye, ear, or heart, let them 
see, and hear, and conceive as they may, 
can reach to the extent of Jehovah's 
riches. — Bradley, 



THE CHAIN OF CAUSES. 

The great chain of causes which link 
one to another, to the throne of God 
himself, can never be unrolled by any 
industry of ours. When we go but 
one step beyond the immediate sensible 
qualities of things, we go out of our 
depth; all we do after is but a faint 
struggle, that shows us we are in an 
element which does not belong to us.— 
Burke. 



ABUSE. 



When certain persons abuse us, let us 
ask ourselves what description of charac- 
ters it is that they admire; we should 
often find this a very consolatory q"^*' 
tion. — CoUon, 



A UKXIU OF THE WICKED. 

It is the maxim of most wicked men, 
that the Deity is someway or other like 
themselves ; their souls more than whisper 
it, though their lips speak it not. 
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THE GROWTH OP A FLOWER. i 

No. II. 

And now the light acts upon the 
ascending stem, graaually deepening the 
pale yellowish-green tint of the early 
shoot ; and the young leaves, which, like 
those of the tulip, form themselves at the 
base of the stem ; or, like the tall white 
lily leaves, grow upon it ; or, like those 
of the wallflower, are scattered over its 
branches, hecome of a fuller and more 
varied hue. Sometimes the leaf is en- 
livened, as in the begonia or fuschia, 
with the vein of crimson ; or, as in the 
claiy, the brightest purple colour paints its 
young shoots ; or spots like those on the 
arum, or streaks of straw-colour, like 
those of the ribbon- grass, vary its cus- 
tomary green. And stems of many shapes 
—the triangular, the round, the square — 
each constant to the form which belongs 
to the flower which is to hud upon it, 
rise from tbe roots, as spring develops 
the vegetables : it may be the stem of 
the white dead nettle ; and then, though 
millions of its companions are springing 
up under the hedge-rows of England, 
yet every one has its four-sided stem, 
and its notched leaves, and white circlets 
of blooms, while each flower has as dis- 
tinct an individuality as has each human 
face; and the botanist and the artist, 
when noticing the general resemblance, 
see the marked expression of every single 
sprig. Or the stem which now rises 
may be designed for beauty and grace, 
and not for strength. It is to cling to 
the strong for support ; and long before 
its pink bells are even budding, the con- 
volvulus has entwined about some green 
bough of the lowly bush, and coiled itself 
closely over some firmer growing plant ; 
and the ivy leans its weakness, and holds 
by its fibres, on the powerful oak tree. 
One shall send out its tendrils ; on an- 
other shall come forth the prickle ; others 
gradually develop the sturdy thorn; 
Bome are clad with a downy, woolly 
covering, as if they were dressed in warm 
winter coats ; others are so bristled with 
hairs that we fear to touch them. Thou- 
Bands are decked in glossiest green, or 
grey, like the stem of the pink, with 
their mealy powder; one has crystal 
glands like the ice-plant; another is 
veiled in thickest moss, or covered with 
.small black glands, as in the St. John's 
wort One is hard and wiry, like the 
Uvender; another juicy and transparent, 



like the balsam. The grass is strengthened 
by the knots on its hollow stem; and 
some of the loveliest flowers are strong 
by their weakness; for their pliable 
stems bend to the passing breeze, and by 
their elasticity resist the storm. Not one 
portion of a flower but offers us an incon- 
ceivable variety in form and hue, which 
renders it worthy of Omnipotence : and 
the internal structure of these stems, how 
beautiful it is! Looking at it but ex- 
ternally, how could we guess its ma- 
chinery? A small moisture exudes on 
our fingers as we break it, and it tells us 
that some juices are contained within; 
but it is not till microscopic power is 
brought to bear upon the investigation 
that we at all see its wondrous mecha- 
nism, and hundreds of cells, formed of 
most delicate tissue, yet each shaped as 
regularly as those of a honeycomb, and 
tubes no larger than a cobweb, and ves- 
sels smaller than the finest threads, 
neatly coiled up in innumerable wind- 
ings, are found contained in a simple, 
lowly flower-stem. It is when looking 
at such instances of minute construction, 
needing at every instant the care of God, 
that we better understand such a truth 
of Scripture as that which declares, the 
very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered. The infidel will not believe that 
the God of creation will bestow his cares 
on our humble wants— will give to crea- 
tures like us our daily bread, leading us 
to our supplies by various steps of his 
providence; yet the humblest flowers 
might preach a sermon against infidelity, 
which to a certain order of minds would 
be more convincing than the most length- 
ened chain of reasoning. The attention 
of many, who will not listen to arguments, 
may yet be aroused by the presentation 
of some striking fact. And when White- 
field told Dr. Samuel Clarke that he was 
more assured of the existence of a Deity, 
by the consideration of a nettle, than by 
all his chain of evidences, he expressed 
the feelings of a large order of minds. 
The spirit of a little child is needed when 
we examine God's word, nor is it less 
required, as we look into his works : and 
he who shall make greatest attainments 
in Divine truth, or learn the fullest les- 
sons of natural science, will be the man 
who comes with the most docile mind to 
the lessons of the Bible, or of the mate- 
rial world. 

And now, as we watch the expansion of 
theleaves, onthestem, or branch, or around 
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the root, we see much tbat is ititeresting 
in them. They Rte ebiDposed of a green 
substance, lying in their cells, are sup- 
ported by a framework of woody fibre, 
extending itself in various ramifications 
into a slender network, and forming, on 
the surface, those lines which we call 
veins; both sides of the leaf being in- 
closed in a thin) colourless skin, called 
by botanists the cuticle. Who has not 
thought the leaf second only in beauty 
to the flower itself, as it darkened and 
shone on the holly^ or brightened into a 
vivid green on the laurel, or spread into 
numerous pale green segments in the 
Escholtzia ? Who has not thought, when 
summer flowers had withered, that the 
leaves which decked our winter shrubs 
were scarcely leas pleasing to the eye? 
That the Great Creator formed them to 
give us pleasure, we may plainly see : why, 
eke, have their forms such varied beauty? 
why, else, do their colours change with 
every passing season ? or why should the 
poplar and the birch quiver so gracefully 
to the summer air, or send forth such 
peals of melodious music to the ruder 
winds of autumn? or why should the 
sweet brier or the lemon-scented verbena 
hold a censer of odours ? But though in 
passing we may pause, to be thankful 
for the pleasures which each part of a 
plant may bring to us, we must dwell 
especially on the service it performs to 
the vegetable itself. Leaves are often 
called the lungs of the plant ; and they 
seem even something more than lungs. 
They are organs not only of respiration, 
but of nutrition and digestion. They 
change the nature of the sap which flows 
into them from the stem, and they fup- 
nish nutriment to all the parts ii the 
plant, above and beneath them. The 
results of a great variety (^ experiments 
show the value of the foliage to the plant. 
The fact that the fruit drops ofl* in an 
unripe state from a stripped branch. Is 
an obvious instance of its necessity; 
and were we to strip away all the leaves 
from the flower, it would either die or 
remain stationary in growth, and lose ita 
natural vigour and beauty. Leaves, also, 
emit various substances, termed by bota- 
nists secretions, — as the viscid clammy 
juice of the catchfly ; the sweet, sugary 
substance called honey-dew, which is, in 
some cases, an exudation of the plant ; 
and the manna of the ash. These toe 
less common than the drops of clear 
water so often seen on the leaves of 



plants in a hothouse, and sometimes, 
during hot weather, in the open air. 

The structure of the leaf is admirably 
adapted to perform the functions de- 
manded of it. The delicate skin, or 
cuticle, with which it is coveted, while it 
helps to render it glossy and beautiful, 
prevents the too rapid evaporation which 
the rays of a hot sunshine might o^eN 
wise occasion. In many leaves, this thin 
skin has little openings, like valves, which 
enable the leaf to evapomte its supeN 
fluous moisture ; and which, during dry 
seasons, when the fluid furnished by 
the stem is insu^cient for the plant, 
actually open during the night, to admit 
the damp dews, closing again when the 
cavities of Uie leaf are filled. Dr. Lindley 
considers that the hairs often ibund on 
the leaf have a similar office ; and that 
while they are useful to protect the young 
shoot or bud fh>m the cold, they aie 
a material means ef absorption, and serve 
to collect the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere. 

The tendency which leaves have to 
seek the light, is seen by the tuttking of 
plants towards the windows of a room in 
which they are placed. More remarkable 
than this, is the invariable turning tb 
the light of the upper and darker sur- 
face of a leaf. No eflbrts made by men 
of science can counteract this law of iis 
nature ; but the reason of this tendency 
remains unexplained; so that we may 
still say with Solomon, **No man can 
find out the work that God maketh> i^m 
the beginning to the end/' It is evident, 
however) that colour influences thn 
direction; for we find occasionaliy, « 
in some grasses, that the naler eokmr 
is on the upper part of tne leaf; iti 
which case the leaf becomes inverte^i 
turning upwards its deeper-coloured nde, 
and inclining its paler fiice to the earth 
and obscurity. 

But interesting as is eveiy part of ft 
flower when carefully examined, it hi 
the beautiful bud and the fully-expanded 
blossom which chiefly delight us. NoW 
we see the bud coming forth at the sum- 
mit of the stem, like the showy tulip; ^ 
hanging down its white round balls in * 
beautiful row, like the lily of tliO valley; 
or dUstering like the hawthorn, oT ar- 
ranged in one other of the various ways 
in which flowers are pla<sed on the stems. 
The buds too have their numerous shape^f 
their foldings being characteristic of the 
respective flowers. One is spirally rolled 
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up, likB tbe convolvulus ; in otbera, the 
petals are smoothly laid over each other, 
u in the rose; some are folded up in 
plaits ; one hursts suddenly open into a 
flower, and its green cup falls down and 
hapgs below the expanded blossoms, or 
helps to support it, as in the brier-rose, 
or it falls away, as In the poppy. And 
how great is the matured beauty of the 
flower, as it stands forth arrayed in most 
brilliant colouring, breathing such sweet- 
aess from its little cup of odours, as no 
nrtificial scent of the perfumer can yield 
us ! How shall we describe the variety 
of the flowers — how can we even imagine 
it? Our fields apd woods, our shadv 
lanes and sunny glades, are covered with 
their multitudes ; and thousands on thou- 
sands, brought from all the countries of 
the world, glitter in the garden* Arid 
sandy deserts, and mountain heights, 
where man has never wandered, and 
primeval forests, where giant trees are 
the growth of cendUries, give birth to 
flowers which perchance have never been 
seen by human eye, though the wild 
beast may tread on them, and the wild 
bhrd descend iVom his hei|[ht9 to pluck 
their seeds or buds. ISvery variety of 
form, and most singular diff'erences in 
size, are exhibited by the flower, from the 
immense blossom of the Rafflesia, measur- 
ing more than a yard across, and fifteen 
pounds in weight, which, with its disgust- 
ing odour of carrion, scents the woods of 
Samatra ; or from the water-lily, called 
Victoria Kegina, which, with its hundreds 
of petals, and a diameter of five or six 
feet, lies on the still waters of the river 
Berbice ; to the tiny flower of the chick- 
weed, or the yet smaller blossom of the 
common bedstraw of our meads. Some,like 
the cactus, are most brilliantly beautiful : 

" Who pour'd the richest hues 
In varying radiance, o'er thine ample brow, 
And, like a xnesb, those tissued stamens laid 
Upon thy crimson lip?" 

No artist can imitate the varying red 
and purple of this flower, any more than 
he can catch the tints of the rainbow, or 
portray the plumage of the humming- 
oird, The Ijly, too, with its intense white- 
iiesf, made so by the white substance 
vhich lies in its cells, and not, like the 
foot, rendered colourless by absence of 
^ight; the changing iris, the deep blue- 
bell, the red-rose,— how do these, and 
>nany more seem before us, as we think 
pf the yarietv of flowers! And on what 



does the colour of flowers depend ? On 
the scarlet, or blue, or purple, or other 
colouring matter which lies in their un- 
numbered cells. These cells are formed 
of a colourless tissue, and this pauses thQ 
glossy satin-like appearance which some 
petals present " Thus," says professor 
Lindley, '^ in the thytanotus fasciculariSf 
the flowers of which are of a deep brilliant 
violet, with a remarkable satiny lustre, 
that appearance will be found to arise 
from each particular cellule containing a 
single drop of coloured fluid, which gleams 
through the white shining membrane of 
the cellules, and produces the flickering 
lustre that is perceived." 

The flower, like the leaves, is influenced 
in its direction, by colour ; for the petals 
are deeper tinted on their upper, than on 
their lower surfaces. Even the white 
flower has a more brilliant white tint on 
the surface which faces the sky. Li some 
drooping flowers, as the foxglove, we find 
indeed that the internal part which is 
hidden from the light, is of fuller hue ; 
and this pendent position is thought by 
some botanists to be in a measure owing 
to the shrinking from light which the 
paler colour exhibits, and which leads it 
to turn towards the darkness of earth. 
Whether or not this theory be a correct 
one, it is only in the drooping flower that 
the paler part is uppermost. 

And now, having traced the flower 
to its full expansion, we have to see it 
wither and fall away leaving in appro- 
priate seed-vessels a seed similar to that 
from which it sprang originally. It has 
lived its little day, and has performed 
the ofiices appointed to it by God : it 
will now mingle with the soil which shall 
nourish the seed of a future year : 

" E'en while we muse, a blight 
Steals o'er it, and its shrinking bosom shows 
The mournful symptoms of a wan disease. 
Still must I bear away within my heart 
Its lesson of our own mortality; 
The fearful withering of each blossom'd bough 
On which we lean, of every bud we fain 
Would hide within our bosoms, from the touch 
Of the destroyer." 

A. P. 



THE SCRIPTURES. 



The Scriptures are striking from their 
singularity ; they unite the view of either 
world, and present each in its just pro- 
portions. All sublunary things are viewed 
from an amazing eminence, and shrink 
from their imaginary importance. Th6' 
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Bible, like the astronomy of Copernicus, 
no longer leaves the earth in the centre 
of the universe, but diminishes its magni- 
tude to a point in space, and its duration 
to a moment of time. 

As compositions, the Scriptures are 
divine, and yet human ; the mind of Him 
is everywhere apparent in them, with 
whom ail terrestrial ages are fleeting as a 
morning dream, and in whose sight the 
myriads of worlds are circumscribed with- 
in a narrow circle, yet human feelings 
and human interests are as vividly cared 
for as if this earth were all, and Pro- 
vidence were watching for it alone. — 
Douglds. 



WALKER'S EFFLUVIA-TRAP. 

Few persons traverse the metropolis 
without suffering annoyance from the 
pestilential gases that issue from the 
openings of sewers. In many cases, 
where they have been opposite the pre- 
mises of butchers, they have been stopped 
up, to prevent that speedy decomposition 
ot the meat which would inevitably 
ensue. In the different market-places, 
losses sustained from the same cause form 
a considerable item, for which the public 
have indirectly to pay ; while besides the 
disgust and destruction of property thus 
occasioned, the emission of pestilential 
gases is, in no small degree, prejudicial 
to health, — a circumstance at this crisis 
deserving special attention. An inven- 
tion calculated to diminish, or remove, so 
gross a nuisance is well worthy the notice 
of all, and especially of those who are offi- 
cially connected with the sanitary mea- 
sures now contemplated. We have there- 
fore observed, with much pleasure, an in- 
genious contrivance by Mr. Walker, of an 
** effluvia- trap." 

The accompanying cut will illustrate 
the principle of the invention. The 
trap comprises a square or oblong funnel, 
c, having a basin, d; the whole being 
fixed in the shaft of the gully-hole by 
the rim, b. When water falls through 
the grate, a, as it passes through the 
funnel, c, it fills the inside of the pan, 
D, and then flows over the outer rim 
into the sewer below. However foul the 
air may be, it cannot pass upwards from 
the sewer if these traps are employed, 
because the bottom edge of the funnel is 
aVays immersed some inches in the 
water contained in the pan, d. Ac- 



cording to the more general plan the pan 
was fixed in its position by a chain, and 
if dirt were collected there, the chain was 
unhooked, and one side of d let down 
for the soil to fall out. By a more re- 
cent arrangement, Mr. Walker has made 
his trap self-acting. Two straps, s, s, 
are united by a pivot on each side of 
the funnel, c, so as to suspend the pan, 
D, on it ; the inclination which the latter 
has to fall on one side being counter- 
balanced by the two weights, w, w« 




which maintain the whole in a proper 
balance. When, however, any mud or 
rubbish of any kind finds its way through 
the grating, the weights are unable to 
support the additional incumbrance, one 
end of the pan is lowered, and the in- 
truding mass being precipitated into the 
sewer, the pan re-assumes its proper posi- 
tion with perfect precision. The patentee 
has even foreseen and provided against 
any difficulty by the formation of ice in 
the pan, by a simple contrivance. The 
apparatus is, in fact, perfectly fitted for 
averting the long-existing evil, while its 
cheapness puts it within the reach of 
all. 

It will thus be seen, that while it 
allows the escape of water into the 
sewer, it prevents the ascent of effluvia, 
and stops all rubbish from choking the 
drain. The ease with which it may be 
handled, and the safety with which it 
may be entrusted to unskilled persons, 
are great advantages. It is well adapted 
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for breweries, slaughter-houses, dyers, 
chemical salteries, stables, court-yards, 
and public thoroughfares; it cannot be 
injured under ordinary circunistances, 
and can be affixed to old gratings at a 
trifling expense. The patentee well de- 
serves the support he has already gained. 
The city surveyor has' applied the trap to 
one of the worst situations in Newgate- 
market, and the test thus furnished of its 
efficiency is highly satisfactory. The en- 
^neer and surveyors of the«Holborn and 
Finsbury Commissioners have shown their 
approval of the principle. The Society 
of Arts has also awarded to the patentee 
the silver medal, 'through their president, 
prince Albert ; while the trap has re- 
ceived the approbation of many of the 
most scientific men of the day, it has 
been adopted by three large sewer com- 
missionersln the metropolis, and by the 
Board of Ordnance in the Tower of Lon- 
don, and at Hampton-court Palace. F. 



TO THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT— AN ANTI- 
DOTE AGAINST SELF-COMPLACENCY. 

Do you ever experience the proud internal 
consciousness of superior genius or learn- 
ing? God has placed already antidote 
within your reach. The abode of learned 
leisure is seldom far from the humble 
dwelling of some unlettered Christian. 
Thither let your steps be directed. "Take 
sweet counsel " with your poor unedu- 
cated brother ; — there you will find the 
man whom our "King delighteth to 
honour." His mean chamber, graced 
with one well-worn book, is as "the 
house of God, and the very gate of 
heaven !** Observe how far the simpli- 
city of his faith and the fervour of his 
love exceed anything you can find in 
your own experience, cankered as it is 
with intellectual pride. God has taught 
him many lessons of which all your 
learning has left you ignorant. Make 
him your instructor in spiritual things. 
He is a stranger to the names of your 
favourite poets and orators ; but he is 
very familiar with " the sweet psalmist of 
Israel.'* He can give you rich portions 
of the eloquence of One who " spake as 
never man spake." He can neither tell 
you the number of the stars, nor call 
them all by their names; but he will 
discourse excellently concerning " the 
star of Bethlehem!^' He is unable to 
attempt the solution of a difficult pro- 
Mem; but he can enter into some of 



those deep things of God's law which, to 
an unhumbled heart, are dark and mys- 
terious. He will not talk to you in " the 
words which man's wisdom teacheth,'' 
but, oh ! what sweet and simple expres- 
sions of Divine love are those which the 
Holy Ghost has taught him. He "knows 
nothing but Christ crucified ;" but this is 
the excellent knowledge to which all 
other knowledge is foolishness. He has 
" the fear of the Lord;" that is wisdom. 
He departs from evil; that is under- 
standing. When your soul is refreshed 
by this simple and lowly communion with 
one of the meanest of God's saints, return 
to your learned retirement. Look over 
your intellectual possessions. Choose out 
the brightest jewel in your literary cabi- 
net. Place it by the side of " the meek 
and quiet spirit " of this obscure ' Chris- 
tian. Determine which is the ornament 
of greater price. Compare the boasted 
treasures of your mind with the spiritual 
riches of your illiterate brother. Run 
over the whole catalogue. Let not one 
be omitted: the depth of your under- 
standing, the strength of your reasonings, 
the brilliancy of your fancy, the fire of 
your eloquence. Be proud of then)! 
glory in them! You cannot. They 
dwindle into insignificance. They appear 
to you as a drop of a bucket, as the small 
dust of the balance. — M, J. Graham. 



ASCENT OF THE RIGHI MOUNTAIN, IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

The Righi is one of the alps of Swit- 
zerland, which is much resorted to by 
tourists, who visit that country, and it is 
a subject of remark that nine-tenths of 
the visitors usually found there are Eng- 
lish. Here and there, indeed, Germans, 
or a few stray Frenchmen, may be seen : 
but the latter are not frequently found so 
far from their own country ; which, in 
their estimation at least, possesses suffi- 
cient attraction to keep them at home. 

The ascent of the mountain h made 
either from the little village of Arth or 
Weggis. The former one is very steep ; 
but both are thoroughfares for tourists, 
either on horseback or on foot. The as- 
cent is also perfectly safe, and especially 
free from all danger of avalanches 
which beset other alpine passages. 

The view from the top of the Righi is 
one of the finest, and certainly the most 
extensive in all Switzerland. The moun- 
tain stands by itself, vis-a-vis, as it were, 
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(o the great chain of the Bernese Alp4, 
and towering above the clear waters of 
the interesting lakes of Lucerne and Zug. 
The panwama of lake and mountain 
soenery, In the bright and clear atmo- 
^here of Switzerland, takes in a dis* 
tance of many hundred miles, when you 
are elevated to the top of the scaffold 
Observatory, placed on the peak or sum^ 
mit of the Righi mountain. It is then no 
matter of wonder that this mountain 
should have become so great a favourite 
with tourists, or that, in summer and 
part of the autumn, it should be peopled, 
as it is, with an ever-changing colony of 
wandering English. 

On the margin of the lake of Zug, 
stands the before*named village of Arth ; 
which, as already intimated, is one of the 
common starting points for the moun- 
tain. The village stands at the head of 
a deep bay, from one side of which arises, 
in a series of inaccessible precipices, the 
vast form of the Righi. A wood-belt of 
pine-trees girds the hill, and through 
their sombre mass of brown occasionally 
are displayed grey jagged pinnacles of 
rock, leaving the summit of the moun- 
tain bald and treeless, to heave up, as it 
were, its outline against the blue sky. 

The path stretches backward to join a 
huge ridge thrown out from the moun- 
tain, . and along which lies the way. On 
leaving the village, the shingled and 
projecting roofs of whose houses are clus- 
tered over with huge stones, the turn to the 
right must be teken ; and after sauntering 
through some meadow^ground, the path 
turns to the left, where the rise com- 
mences, and presently gives way to an 
immense irregular sort of stair, cut out 
in what appears to be the bed of a tor- 
rent. The mountain staircase ascends in 
a series of zigzags winding round huge 
masses of rock, lying in the path, and 
thick underwood growing on both sides. 
Sometimes a glimpse may be caught of 
the lake below, and, at other times, of the 
path winding over ledges far above; and 
grey masses of cliff look down from amid 
the pines on one hand, while on the 
other, so near is the path to the ridge of 
the precipice, that the topmost branches 
of a lofty pine springing from a rift in 
the rock a hundred feet below may be 
grasped. Here and there a solitary ch&let 
is visible, and cattle browsing on a spot 
of emerald green. There are several 
stations,- each of which is marked with a 1 
cross; and beneath a mass of rock a | 



rude beneh will be found to rest upon. 
The first grand station is reached in 
about two hours, from the bottom. This 
consists of a solitary cottage,— a Swiss 
gasthoff, or inn ; where the traveller may 
rest, and procure some kirschwasser, with 
a morsel of rye-bread, by way of refresh- 
ment. The path afterwards extends, by 
a deep ravine, and an incessant tinkling 
of goats' bells, on the green slopes be- 
neath, is heard ; and, in a short time, a 
heathy slope, matted with beds of grey- 
stones, at the top, is reached ; whereon 
rising against the sky a distant dwelling 
is perceived ; — this is the Righi 1 1 There 
are two hotels on the Righi ; one called 
the "Righi Culm," situated upon the 
extreme peak of the mountain ; and the 
other, lower down, known as the " Righi 
Gasthoff," or hotel. The latter is tlie 
most- frequented by tourists, — ^probably 
from the circumstance of half an hour's 
walk being saved, as it takes that space 
of time to reach the summit of the moun- 
tain from the latter-named hotel. At 
the same time, considering^ the excessive 
cold in these regions, the half-hour's 
walk may be an advantage, provided the 
traveller leaves his bed sufficiently early; 
for those who sleep at the " Culm," and 
come out of their warm beds, have to 
wrap themselves up in the blankets,- 
whilst waiting to catch the desired 
glimpse of the sunrise on the top, — and 
indeed the view of the sunrise from the 
"Gasthoff" is represented by travellers to 
be as fine as at the other hotel. 

The lakes of Zug and Lucerne lying 
below this mountain, look like silver, 
and every creek and bay paay be 
traced with the boats appearing like 
black specks scattered over them, the 
woody banks of each lake resemble grey 
lines running as it were along them, 
and the gay villas and scattered hamlets 
look like white specks from the summit. 
But beyond this, the eye is lost in one 
vast brown expanse of mountainous coun- 
try of hill upon hill, ridge upon ridge, 
mountain upon mountain, — the distance 
is unknown ; — it seems a vast indefinite 
dusky, outstretched mass of world, — the 
lakes here and there gleaming upon it« 
bosom. 

It was thus far that, in the month of 
September, 1842, on a yery fine evening, 
the writer^s personal observations had 
gone, when whilst he was walking round 
this scaffold Observatory, and listening to 
the glowing description of the panoramic 
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Tiew, given by a party of Swiis Indies 
and gentlemen (to whom the objects 
BMined firniiliar), the writer in a moment 
narrowly escaped destruction, by his foot 
slipping accidentally through the top of 
the stairs of the Obaerratory. Provi- 
dentially his fall was broken, partly by 
the helping hand of his excellent friend 
and fellow-traveller, and partly by his 
clirtging to a portion of the framework 
Dfthescaffi>ld. 

The accident, though not serious in 
its results, rendered it necessary for the 
writer to keep his bed : and he was unable 
either to continue his observations, or 
view the glorious scene of the setting 
sua that evening, or the rising sun on 
the following day, — sights for which this 
Alplet is so renowned, and which indeed 
led the writer to climb the mountain. 

It is reported by tourists, who have 
had the pleasure to witness the splendour 
of the rising and setting sun, on this 
mountain, that, at the close of the day, it 
is an apparent kingdom, which is seen 
illuminated by the full blase of the set- 
ting-sun fading away by degrees, as the 
slanting radiance deserts the hills; and 
at length the line of the horizon is 
reached, when the sun's disk seems to 
touch the wavy outline of the remotest of 
those hills, and for a moment only can 
you gaze on its glory as it appears to 
form itself into a cascade of light over 
the ridge, behind which it is totally dis- 
appearing. Then the cold begins, for 
the sun is down, and the red clouds only 
are haogiag about the west 

The sunrise is described as magnifi* 
cent. At the grey davm of day, the 
Stan pale and dying, the eastern sky red 
hehind (he snowy peaks of the Glarus 
Alps. The country, looking towards the 
town of Lucerne, dim, and almost undis- 
tinguishable ; while the white clouds of 
mist brooding in the ravines and hollows, 
enUie mountain ridges not an atom of 
fog; rock and snowfield and glacier cut^ 
tii^ into the air, with severity and sharp- 
ness; the earth on which you tread — 
hard with the previous night's frost, and 
the grass white and crisp with frost also. 
The dawn slowly brightens into day, and 
the red blaze behind the chain of distant 
B^ps vrill soon burst into the sun's liying 
flame. The snowy peaks rise, as it were, 
^om the sea of lesser hills, tumbled and 
toned like waves at their base. Three- 
fourths of the distance up the mountains 
we temporarily whitened with snow ; but 



above lie the white fields of iee, which 
never melt. Here a peak is clothed with 
virgin snow, speckless, stainless ; near it 
you observe the outline of a precipice — 
the perpendicular and naked rock crowned 
with a layer of snow. But then comes 
the sun ! The three peaks to the right, 
one of which is the "Jungfrau," are 
already golden, with the earliest beams, 
then they btu-st forth in a stream of 
glory down from the eastern ridges, 
lighting up in a moment the lesser hills 
^•showing the ravines and scars which 
furrow them, sparkling on the silver 
threadsof distant waterfalls, anon, gleam- 
ing and sleeping lakelets, and, gradually 
lighting up the whole panorama of wood 
and hill beneath ; bringing it out clearly, 
and definitely dividing into patches of 
lighter and darker green, expanses which, 
ten minutes before, showed as but one 
mass of dingy, indefinite, unsatisfactory 
brown ; until at length the whole 
glowing landscape is basking in the sun- 
light, save where the shadow of the 
Righi itself, like a colossal cloud is flune 
westwardly over glen, and lake, ana 
forest, a shadow twenty miles long. 

It is needless to say that the labour 
and fatigue of ascending this mountain 
are amply repaid by the beautiful sights 
thus witnessed ; nor is it matter of asto*- 
nishment that so many of our country- 
men are to be met with on the peak. 
Let us adore the Lord by whom the 
heavens and the earth were made, and 
reflect on his works ; let us behold the 
wonders he has done, and acknowledge 
as well as retain a lively sense of his 
mercies. M. T. 



WILL-WORSHIP CONDEMNED. 

God will not hear with mixtures 
in his worship and service, because all 
mixtures debase the worship and service 
of God, and render his worship a vain 
thing; as the mixing of water with 
wine is the debasing of wine, and the 
mixing of tin with silver, or brass with 
gold, is the debasing of the silver and 
gold,— -so, for men to mix and min- 
gle their traditions and inventions with 
God's institutions is to debase the wor-' 
ship and service of God, and to de- 
tract from the excellency . and glory of 
it. The kings and princes of this world 
have most severely punished such as by 
their base mixtures have debased theiir 
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coin ; and there is a day coming in which 
the King of kings will most severely 
punish i£ who have debased his worship 
and service, by mixing their Romish 
traditions with his holy institutions: — 
''For I testify unto every man that 
heareth the words of the prophecy of this 
book ; if any man sball add unto these 
things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book," 
Kev. xxii. 18. And no wonder; for what 
horrible pride, presumption, and base- 
ness of spirit is in foolish man to be so 
bold with the great God as to dare to 
mix anything of his own with his wor- 
ship and service, whicb, accordine^ to 
Divine institution, is so perfect and com- 
plete ? God will never bear it : to see 
men lay their dirt upon his gold, and to 
put their rags upon his royal robes. Ah, 
Christians, Christians ! evidence your holi- 
ness by standing up for holy ordinances 
and pure worship, in opposition to all 
mixtures whatsoever. Let Baal plead 
for Baal ; and though all the world should 
wander after the beast, yet do not you 
wander; and though every forehead 
should have the mark of the beast upon it, 
yet do you abhor his mark, and whatever 
else it be that does but smell and savour 
of the beast. It is observable that in 
the courts of kings and princes, children, 
fools, and the rude rabble are much taken 
with fine pictures, gaudy shows, and glis- 
tering clothes, while wise, serious, grave 
statesmen neither mind nor regard such 
poor things, but look upon them as mat- 
ters much beneath the nobleness and 
greatness of their spirits who have honour- 
able objects, and the great and weighty 
affairs of state to busy themselves about. 
So, my brethren, though the children, 
and fools, -and the rabble of the world 
are much affected and taken with such 
pollutions and mixtures as make up 
a glorious pompous show, remember that 
you have a spirit of holiness, and princi- 
ples of jioliness in you: and oh! how 
should you slight such things, and pass 
them by as things beneath you — things 
not worthy of you who have a holy God, 
a holy Christ, a holy gospel, and a holy 
worship, to engage your thoughts, your 
minds, your heads, and your hearts about. 
'■^Broohis Beauties of Holiness, 



FILIAL FEAR 
Is peculiar to a soul possessed of true 
piety ; and consists in an apprehension of 



power blended with benignity. So im- 
portant is "the fear of the Lord" in the 
estimation of the inspired writers, that 
the whole of true relieion is represented 
by that phrase. Intmite greatness and 
Almighty power, viewed as detached 
from love, may well create dread, or a 
" fear that hath torment ;" but sovereign 
benevolence, united with awful power 
and equity, and seen through the me- 
dium of revealed truth, expel the slavish* 
ness of fear, and induce filial affectioD. 
If we conceive sovereign power, in any 
case, capable of doing us injury, we 
could never be free from slavish dread; 
and '' a horror of great darkness" might 
interrupt our purest enjoyments. But 
if, in fact, our spiritual enjoyments are 
interrupted, in connexion . with right 
views of the Divine character, we may 
be sure that then equity, not sovereignty, 
is operative, and that we suffer nothing 
more than we deserve. This being the 
case, the mind is awakened to self-in- 
quiry, the cause in ourself is diligently 
sought out, and ignorance is properly 
lamented ; and not only '' presumptuous 
sins," but also our " secret fauhs," 
make us fear, and cry unto the Lord for 
deliverance. 



NESTS OF ROBINS. 

Robins especially vary the form and 
the materials of their nests, according to 
their situation. One, which had its abode 
on the shelf of a greenhouse, surrounded 
it with a quantity of oak-leaves ; while an- 
other, which, for two years, built amongst 
the straw which covered some searkale in 
a kitchen-garden, had its nest composed 
of a small quantity of moss only, and 
lined with hair. In some instances, too, 
where robins have used a large hole in 
a bank to build in, its sides have been 
completely filled in with a great quantity 
of oak-leaves. 

The late king, when residing in Bushy 
Park, had a part of the foremast of the 
Victory, against which Lord Nelson was 
standing when he received his death 
wound, placed in a small temple in bis 
grounds, from which it was afterwards 
removed. Prior to its removal, a pair of 
robins built a nest and reared a brood 
of young ones, in a hole made by » 
shot which had passed through the mast- 
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Modern Thyatira. 



THYATIRA. 

Thtatira is a city on the northern 
^rderof Lydia, about twenty-seven miles 
^m Sardis ; but is now commonly known 
^y its Turkish name of Ak-hissar, or 
"The White Castle," from the large quan- 
tities of marble found in the neighbour- 
hood. It is situated in a magnificent 
plain, eighteen miles broad, which pro- 
duces plentiful supplies of cotton and 
Stain, and is bounded on every side by 
a range of mountains. In pagan times 
the inliabitants honoured Diana as the 
patron goddess of their hills, and their 
Mat, 1848. 



veneration for that imaginary deity is 
illustrated by many inscriptions discover- 
ed on mouldering stones and columns in 
the town and neighbourhood,— on one of 
which she bears the title of "Diana 
Montana." An ancient monument was 
found by Smith, which he describes as 
having been erected In honour of one of 
her priestesses, Ulpia Marcella, by the 
senate and people ; and on a broken stone 
in a wall, near a fountain, he traced the 
remains of an inscription, *'To Diana, 
Goddess of the Mountains." Eminences 
have always been selected as the strong- 
holds both of freedom and tyranny, of 
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patriotic defence and despotic rale, and 
as places of retreat in perilous times 
from external foes or intestine tumults. 
Pagan ignorance held them in supersti- 
tious reverence, and gave their moun- 
tains to the peculiar protection of their 
divinities. 

Thyatira is mentioned hy many his- 
torians of ancient times under a variety 
of titles ; but littie is known of its con- 
dition before the conquest of Asia by the 
Romans. On the defeat of Antiochus 
by Lucius Cornelius Scipio, at Magnesia 
ad Sipylum, ambassadors were sent from 
the town offering terms of submission ; 
and it was "finally annexed to the empire 
by the consul, Perpenna, at the fall of the 
kingdom of Pergamos. 

The city was much improved by the 
emperor Caracalla ; and it appears, by a 
medal which has been discovered, that 
under the reign of this prince it took the 
name of Neocoron. An inscription also 
shows that Adrian had a temple here; in 
honour of which medals were strack.. 
Strabo* states that the town was con-' 
sidered by some authors to be the last of 
the district of Mysia, and that it was a 
colony of Macedonians. 

On approaching l*hyatita, the numer- 
ous cypresses and poplars in which it is 
embosomed, and from which the mosques 
and towers appear, please the mind Of 
the traveller. 

The country around is occasion^y> 
varied by a few valonea oaks, or shel-^ 
tered from the oppressive heat df the; 
sun by the foliage df -^he ^-^ttee, ^Biitj 
though the appearance df ^Sme *IA^ is 
often magnificent, 'the Visiter 4s ^^ome- 
times disappointed in the antidipiition of 
tasting the fruit; for he finds, like Mr. 
Arundell, that ''the time of figs is not 
yet," for, though fair to view, they are, 
except when ripe, often as hard as stones. 
But, adds that traveller, "a refreshing 
spring "^as at no great distance, and we 
Vested there under * the shadow of a great 
rock,' weary and thirsty." 

The town is large, and abounds in 
shops of every description. It is esti- 
mated to comprise three hundred Greek 
houses, though some say five hundred; 
thirty Arm^enian, and one thousand 
Turkish ; nine mosques ; one Armenian, 
and one Greek church. The latter is 
wretchedly situated, and is so much un- 
der the level of the churchyard as to re- 
quire five steps to descend into it. The 
inhabitants, who have been estimated 
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by some at about five thousand, are said 
to be almost entirely Mohammedans. The 
houses are low, many of them of mud or 
earth ; and, with one exception, there is 
scarcely a decent house in tne place. The 
streets are dirty and narrow, and forcibly 
impress the mind with the poverty and 
degradation of the people. A traveller 
states that he had a letter of introduction 
to Economo, the bishop's procurator, 
who informed him that the Turks had 
destroyed all remnants of ihe ancient 
church ; and its site is now even nnknowq. 
Twenty years ago there were a thousand 
houses, for which taxes were paid to the 
government. Hartley s&y% that the Greeks 
occupy about three hundred houses, and 
the Armenians about one-tenth of that 
number. The common ^nguage of aQ^ 
classes is Turkish; but in "writing it the 
Greeks and Armenians severally sttnploy 
the characters of their c^ jMsgue. 
Commercial intercourse 'is Odti^m ^ in 
opium and Turkish carpets. 

We read in Scripture Hl WH^ "» 
seller of purple, of the C%itf ™|f«ira, 
Whose heart the Lord op^tieft^ iA she 
attended to the things ^pdleen % Paul," 
Actsxvi.l4. And it is worthy tff record, 
fhat among the ruin^ of this city an 
inscription has been ^Ibtfnfl vhich was 
originallythatof the ootponttion of dyers, 
concluding with the ^qr^, ^oi fia^tig^ 
" the dyers," in honoitrof j^ttUfHfs Clau- 
dhis Alphenus, aSistiligiitJh^^an in the 
reign of Caracalla. tftdnee^li^ have one 
evidence that the^att and^tm&eof dyeing 
purple wasf carrieH bnin ihtitcity. A visitor 
states thSt .lie inade many inquiries on 
•this subject, and found that the cloths 
-which were dyed scarlet here were con- 
sidered superior to any others fiimished 
by Asia Minor, and that large quantities 
were sent every week to Smyrna for com- 
mercial purposes. 

The food of the people is generally 
inferior, and it is amusing to observe the 
various kinds and forms of bread ^ith 
which a traveller meets. The Londoner 
buys his bread according to weight, rate 
TViitshireman by the gallon, and the 
Parisian by the yard; but Asia Mintfr 
presents the Still stranger fbrm of having 
large flat cakes, as thin as brown p«p«f> 
which are eaten either folded up or 
several doubled together ; while at BwbT" 
dour the bread is very little 'thi<Sker A«n 
an English pancake, but instead of being 
circular, is about a yard leng «Bd fo"' 
inches wide. 

The method of travelHug U^yttA^ 
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of camels, khA as no other means of 
judging of distance is afforded, ft is tie- 
cessary to calculate by time. This often 
vppe&n strange to the reader of oriental 
|oiimeyings ; but as the pace of the camei 
n very regular, It is not diffiealt ta make 
ft roi^h approximation to the distance 
which has been traversed. It baa been 
estimated that the oamel steps seventy 
paces in a minnte-«*whioh, reckoning 
ftom eighteen inches to two fbet for each 
pace, would be somewhat below three 
miles an hour. 

Anmdell mentions that soon after ar- 
riving at his lodgings, an immense troop 
of horsemen took possession of the khan. 
It was the new motstem of Aidin Gu« 
zelhissar, with his numerous suite, all 
fiperWy dressed, on his way from Cou- 
itantinople to the government; bearing an 
order to depose the present motslem, the 
friend of Dr, Pascal. It was an inter- 
esting sight, and gave a move oriental 
appearance to the khan and town in 
general than anything he had yet seen. 
These were evidently Turks of the court, 
snd strongly contrasted with those of the 
remoter districts. •* It was amusing to 
lee these dandy gentlemen att^ding with 
their coarse hair bags to receive the 
•flowance of bailey for their horses. We 
had some reason to fear the want of a 
lodging, but a respectable young Greek, 
of Therma, who said he was of French 
extraction, most kindly gave us his cham- 
ber, vrhere we were extremely well ac- 
commodated. " • The steep, however, 
vUek this trayeller attempted to obtain 
in the khan was not enjoyed, from the 
constant disturbance occasioned by the 
ttrival of people at all hours ; but he was 
nnicb amused by observing the maanere 
^ the people. A violent knocking at 
tlie great gate of the khan was followed 
^y ft voice vociferating to be admitted,-^ 
rat all were* fast asleep but himself: the 
voic^ becoming increasingly clamorous, 
^M tesponded to by a Turk^ after a long 
3*WB, who cried out, «*Baba, baba!" to 
tfce capigi or porter — who required to be 
cdled more than once, alternately, by 
^ names baba and hadji, before he 
^'^ answer : at length be awoke, and 
°^gnB to question the stranger who de- 
"ttnded admittance, and an inferior do- 
***fic was then ordered to open the door. 
He, toe, yawned a good deal; but at 
Iwt the stranger was admitted. The 
Khan was filled on all sides of the square 
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under the g«i)]eriei wilfa balea of mer^ 
ehandise, while many persons were floor- 
ing in the open oourt. 

Mr. ArundeU's party qnltted ThyalirB, 
and proceeded in a north-weetefriy course ; 
and soon afterwards passed through the 
village of Medes, where they found a 
well, at the mouth of which was a marble, 
with an inscription . Shortly afterwards a 
small stream was crossed ; the land hither- 
to from Thyatira being fisrtfle and in- 
closed. The country in all directiene ap- 
peared increasingly productive, of which 
the people took advantage by increased 
pains in the cultivation ; and a view was 
subsequently gained of a rich and well- 
wooded plain, surrounded by a hill^ 
eountr}% *♦ We met several carts," says 
Mr. Anmdell, *< drawn by buflUoee; the 
body of wlckerwork, and the wheels 
regularly English ones, with neat spokes, 
and a narrow rim bound with iron, 
squeaking, however, henibly, like a thou- 
sand wind instrunftents cui of tune." 
Further on, the scenery increased in 
beauty; and though it was then too dark, 
for the moon had not then risen, to see 
more than the general features of the 
place, the travellers were impressed with 
the delightful situation of the country* 

On the subject of the first intredootion 
of Christianity in Thyatira, the mg^nd 
narrative is silent ; but it is by no means 
impn^ble that the pious xeal of Lycba 
did mueh for its promotion. Pleasing, 
however, as it may be to attribwte to thu 
truly excellent woman any seripice kk the 
establishment of "the tmth as it is in 
Jesus," it is of the utmost importance 
to guavd against allowing speculation to 
misguide us in our religious viows. So 
Ikr as inspiration lends itsinfalHUe guid- 
ance we may safoly proceed ; but when 
this is once left, and we rest on the tra- 
dittone of men, we too. often make void 
the revealed word of God ! 

The words of our Lord addressed^toThyt- 
atira plainly intinoate the existence and 
progress of truth in the minds of many, 
and that a ehuFch had been formed whieh 
occupied, at that period, an important 
position in Asia. The foatures ol the 
letter are, however, varied { the lair seenf 
of primitive excellence wai strangely 
marred by the machinations of eav^ 
heretics; and the student of Scripture, 
while glorying in the prosperity of Ziosi, 
grieves to see evil in its most hideous 
forms. The inspired narrative says: 
" And unto the angel of the church in 
Thyatira write; These things saith the 
r 2 
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Son of God, who Itath bis eyes like unto 
a flame of fire, and his feet are like fine 
brass: I know thy works, and eharity, 
and service, and faith, and thy patience, 
and thy works ; and the last to he more 
than the first," Rev. ii. 18, 19. The 
letter thus bearing the high authority of 
'<the Son of God," reminded the fol- 
lowers of the once meek and lowly Jesus, 
but now the exalted Redeemer—" God 
over all, blessed for evermore ! " — that their 
Master contemplated with approbation 
their unfeigned allegiance to him, and 
mutual affection; and their persevering 
conflict for the spread of the truth, 
despite the utmost efforts of pagan per- 
secution. Yet a worm was at the root 
of its prosperity, as was clearly shown 
by the church suffering '* that woman 
Jezebel," which called herself a pro- 
.phetess, to teach and to seduce the ser- 
vants of the Lord. Some maintain, with 
Grotius and Calmet, that this woman was 
the wife of the pastor of the church; 
that she had obtained great and per- 
jiicious influence over its affairs ; that 
she pretended to prophetic gifts, and 
under that sanction propagated abomin- 
able principles ; and though her eonduct 
was disapproved by many, yet no proper 
decision was used in censuring her, or 
preventing the mischiefs which she oc- 
casioned. Others, however, give to the 
passage a figurative interpretation, and 
consider it to have reference to a number 
of persons of the spirit and character of 
Jeiebel, within the church, under one 
principal deceiver ; and thus purity was 
contaminated, and our Lord Jesus Christ 
denounced the severest punishments, if 
such evils were still allowed. 

Yet his tender love to all who were 
his faithful servants is at once displayed : 
"But unto you I say," he graciously 
continues, "and unto the rest in Thyatira, 
as many as have not this doctrine, and 
which have not known the depths of 
Satan, as they speak; I will put upon 
you none other burden. But that which 
ye have already hold fast till I come. 
And he that overcometh, and keepeth 
my works unto the end, to him will I 
give power over the nations: and he 
shall rule them with a rod of iron ; as 
the vessels of a potter shall they be 
broken to shivers : even as I received of 
jny Father. And I will give him the 
morning star. He that hath an ear, let 
iam hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches," Rev. ii. 24—29. 

F. S. W. 



THE APPLES OF SODOM. 

" Ah I what is life thus spent t And what are they 
But frantic, who thus spend itf— Cowrxa. 

The heir of a noble house grew up to 
manhood. His person was lofty, and his 
step commanding and proud, fie had 
been nurtured in halls of learning, and 
all that wealth could lend to intellect was 
his. He dwelt in a stately mansiMii, and 
many waited for his smile. 

In his ample library were gathered the 
wisdom of ancient sages, and the varied 
knowledge of modem times. Tomes en- 
riched by the skill of the engraver, and 
gay in silk and gold, strewed his tables. 
There he sometimes lingered till the 
lamps grew pale, and the fire in his bur- 
nished grate faded. 

But as he sat in his deep chair sf 
velvet, with his feet upon an embroidered 
ottoman, he sometimes doseed over the 
open page, — ^for a wine cup was beside 
him there. 

Once he read from a classic book of 
the apples of Sodom; but deep sleep 
came upon him, and, falling, he lay upon 
the rich carpet. His servants bore him 
to his couch; and when his head sank 
in the deep down pillow, he murmured 
something like ** Apples of Sodom." , 

Afterwards, when he slept long aniong 
the books, or his foot failed in the h&Il, 
and they laid him in his bed, as^one 
without strength, they said to each other, 
" Our master hath eaten the Apples of 
Sodom.'' But beyond this they spake 
not; for they loved the heir of that 
honourable house where they had so long 
been fed. 

A fair young creature was seen in the 
lofty rooms of that princely abode. At 
her word, the marble vases glowed isith 
fresh flowers, and guests, robed in rich 
apparel, gathered round the costly board. 
At her word, the steeds moved gracefully 
in the proud chariot — ^for she bore over 
that house the authority of a wife. 

Yet was there something at her heart 
that gnawed like a secret worm. Of thw 
she spake not. But the green leaves of 
hope withered, and the garlands of joy* 

She lay upon a silken couch. Perftinw* 
breathed around her. The light of the 
silver lamp was shaded by the heavy 
folds of rich curtains; and the step^ 
gliding around her, upon the thick and 
radiant carpet, gave no sound. Then the 
wail of a weak infant was heard : and the 
soul of the young mother departed. 

The master of the mansion wept;— h|J^ 
with his tears were drops of wine : the 
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boly fruits of sorrow he galihered not ; 
for in bis hand were the Apples of 
Sodom. Yet the little feet of the child 
at his side made music in his heart ; and 
he saw, with pride, that the rich curls 
round the pure forehead were like his 
own. 

The boy grew in strength and in 
beauty. His heart reached out slight 
tendrils for something to love, and took 
bold both of the good and the evil. Ere 
the eyes of the mind were fully open, 
the quick passions had put forth broad 
dark leaves to drink up the sunbeams. 

When he erred and deserved reproof, 
inr when he did well and needed en- 
couragement, there was no father save a 
bbated form in the wine trance. He 
^ame a youth, and flattery spake to 
lim soft things. 

At his nod, servants went and came ; 
and when his splendid equipage rolled 
ftiosg the pavement, the gazing crowd 
laid that he was happy. But they knew 
not that for the undisciplined spirit there 
is no happiness. 

Years rolled on ; and in the house of 
strangers — whence issued wild shrieks, 
and exultings without cause, and the loud 
laugh of the maniac — was the son of the 
i dronkardi Bolts and bars restrained him, 
and the glory of his clustering locks was 
diom. 

He raved wildly; calling his servants to 
Ins aid, and uttering maledictions because 
they came not. At intervals he was quiet, 
•nd wrote upon the walls of his cell in- 
coherent thoughts; and amid broken 
and blotted lines might be traced out — 
"Apples of Sodom.'' 

The father sate in his lonely halls ; — 
he scarcely mourned for his lost son. An 
equal madness was his, and a greater 
»n--for it was voluntary. The habit 
which now, like a tyrant, ruled him, had 
heen his own choice. He had himself 
forged the chains that were drawing him 
to the lowest bell. 

He sate in his lonely halls. Friends 
bad forsaken him; for he had shown 
kindness to none. The white hairs of 
age were upon him ; yet had he not be- 
come wise. Wealth was still his ; but 
he enjoyed it not. Neither gave he to 
^ poor; for a depraved appetite had 
eaten up his sympathies. 

The weakness of age came upon him : 
AS was a driveller, and full of disease. 
His old servants were dead, and the new 
wes mocked him and stole his substance. 
His dim eyes discovered not their tUdls ; 



but he trusted them not, and dwelt with 
them as amone enemies. 

None pitied him, or said, ''Poor old 
man ! '' for his vice had made him an 
abhorrence. Memory had fled away ; so 
that the names of his wife or child woke 
no image in his soul. Yet he forgot not 
the wine cup; — there it stood, ever near 
him ; and he drowned in it the last light 
of life 1 

He died ; and the bloated corpse scarce 
retained the form of a man. They bare 
him to his tomb with the pomp of 
mourning; with steeds slowly pacing, 
and nodding their sable plumes : for he 
was the heir of a noble house. Yet, in 
that long procession, none remembered 
aught that he had done for the comfort 
of the sorrow^l, or to cause his name to 
be gratefully remembered among men. 

They laid down the dead, in the tomb 
with his fathers; and methought from 
their coflins issued a hollow voice :— 
" Strength was thine, and manly beauty ; 
wealth, and learning, and love, and the 
joys of paternity, and all that the world 
covets ; yet hast thou come unto us as 
with the burial of a beast, for whom none 
weepeth : yea, thou didst choose to pare 
the Apples of Sodom, and feed on their 
ashes all the days of thy life, and hast 
found bitterness at the hitter end." — £. 
H, Sigoumey, 



SUPERSTITIONS OF BRITANNY. 
No. I. 

It is the writer's intention to select a 
few instances of superstition which he has 
found prevailing amongst a people, whose 
present moral and social position fornis a 
subject of curiosity to the philosophical 
inquirer, and of deep interest to the 
Christian. 

Basse Bretagne, though an integral 
portion of France, is so distinct from the 
rest of that kingdom in customs, habits, 
and language, that centuries have hardly 
effected even a partial amalgamation. 
Chilled by the breeze, and swept by the 
waves of the Atlantic ocean, whose fury 
is broken against its granite clifis, Bh- 
tanny has nurtured a people partaking of 
the character of the surrounding ele- 
ments. Unenthusiastic, but constant, 
stem, grave, and stubborn as their na- 
tive earth, they have hitherto resisted 
the innovating spirit of modem French 
civilization, and retained the customs of 
their forefathers. But now there is a 
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ohang^s the Frencli language, French 
citieB, and French schools are doing their 
work rabidly and surely; superstitions 
are laugned at, religion itself does not 
•scape the scoffer, and it is a painful 
consideration that ^e cold hut devout 
Breton peasant, in losing his blind reve- 
rence for Roman Catholicism, may not 
oome forth a better or a happier man 
when he has divested himself of his long- 
acquired prejudices, and becomes im- 
pregnated with the taint of latitudinarian 
France. 

This province possesses peculiar inter- 
est, from its striking similarity with 
Ireland, a great proportion of whose 
people haye sprung from the same stock, 
speak a dialect radically the same, but 
differing, like that of Britanny, from the 
language of the country with which it is 
united, adhere to habits and manners 
derived from a common source ; each pro- 
fessing liie same doctrines and forms of 
religion, which are endeared to them as 
milch from being symbolic of their ni^ 
tionality, as for its own sake ; each fol- 
lowing superstitious observances widely 
opposed to the simplicity of evangelical 
truth ** as it is in Jesus,'' and progressing 
from a state of semibarbarism, with the 
Advantage, however, in favour of Ireland, 
that the precious truths of the gospel are 
open to those who, emerging from the 
night of ignorance and superstition, are 
led towards Him who is the light of the 
worldt and " the way and the truth." 

It is not my purpose to offer any con- 
jectures as to the future destinies of 
those two countries. ** It is not for us to 
know the times or the seasons, which the 
Father hath put in his own power,*' nor 
to say when " the fulness of the blessing 
of the gospel of Christ" shall be realized 
in these lands, where there are so many 
which corrupt the word of God. The 
past history of both nations furnishes 
lamentable ph>ofs of a perverted faith; 
and whil« their superstitions are illus- 
trative of the fact that man must have 
flome object of worship, they also teach 
how debasing that worship is, if there be 
llot the spirit df truth to open the under*" 
standing. 

The natires of Lower Britanny (by 
which we Mean particularly the depart- 
ments of Finisterre, Mbrbihan, and the 
OdteS du Nord,) have, in all probability, 
sprung; from the Scythian branch of the 
three great streams of mankind, which, 
led by Q«dmdr, the soil of Japheth, came 
froM Ada into EuYope. ** Whatever ob-» 



sottrit^ may hang afound the history of 
the tribes that fcSlowed this first eastern 
swarm, and however opinions may still 
vary as to whether they were of the 
same, or a different race, it seems at least 
certain that the Celts were the first inha- 
bitants of the western parts of Europe.' * 

The early superstitions of Britanny 
seem to have been the same with those of 
the idolatrous ^Canaanites, who wor- 
shipped stones and pillars originally set 
up as memorialsf by God's chosen people, 
and sacrificed their children to Moloch, 
as burnt-ofierings ; who built the high 
places of Tophet, which is in the valley 
of the son of HlDnom* to burn their 
sons and their daughters in the fire} 
therefore shall it be called the valley of 
slaughter, t i 

Like the Canaanites, they did " burn 
incense in the high places, and on the hills, 
and under every green tree," and sioDed 
like Manasseh in making their sons pass 
through the fire, and using enchant- 
ments* There were also the sacred 
groves and wells, or fountains, the first 
being forbidden by the law of Moses, 
Deut, xvi. 21, on account of the abomi* 
nations practiced within them ; the other 
rendered sources of the most senseless 
superstitions. The wells were, however, 
mystically used as types of the waters of 
salvation, by Isaiah : " Therefore with joy 
^all ye draw water out of the wells of 
salvation," Isa. xii. 3. Again, as affects 
the New Testament: ** On the last day of 
the feast of tabemades, the JTews fetched 
water, in a golden pitcher, from the 
fountain of Siloah, brought it through the 
water-gate into the temple^ ^d poured 
it, mixed with wine, on the sacrifice, as 
it lay upon the altar, with great re^ 
joieing. This custom is not ordained by 
the law of Moses, and seems to have 
been taken op in allusion to this passage 
of Isaiah. Our Saviour applied the oere- 

* Moore's History of Ireland. 

t As in the instanees of Jacob, Gen. xzviii. 18, 
who set up a pillar as a memorial of the heavenly 
vision with which he had been favoured; andftf 
the twelve stones, Josh. iv. 10, which JoahuA " did 
pitch in GUgal ;" and on the remarkable occasion 
when he ihade a covenant with the people, and 
** took a great Stone, aitd set it up there undar 
an oak, that was by the sanctuary of (he Lord,* 
Josh. xxiv. 25, 26. 

X Until the arrival of St. t»attick fn IreUttd, the 
inhabitants sacrificed the fitat-born ef man and 
beast to a rough unhewn ptone, (possibly with 
reference to the command given by Moses, Ex- 
XX. 25,) capped with gold, about which stood twehra 
other atones, (from some aUusion to the aoos of 
Jacob or the signs ef the Zodiac,) in a plain in the 
county of Leitrim, caUedl, Hiagh Slcach, or the 
•'VaUeyofSlaughten" 
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moDy, and the mte«^ii of it» to lumielf, 
and to tlM eluakm of the Holy Ghost, 
jKomisedaBd to he giren hy him, John 
m 37 — 89l"* It has heen con)ect^red 
tint i^e laperstttioiis adoratioR of wells 
and fomitauis hy the Celts may have 
arisen from the miraculous agency of 
Moses' rod on the stony rock. Stones 
Ridely carved into some reaemhlance of 
the human form were afberwarde ohjects 
of idolatrous worship, and the monu- 
meiils of these superstitions still abound 
io Britanny, as is Ireland; there they 
itand 88 they did thoussjads of years ago ; 
there are the cromlechs, or altars, the 
ielmena and menhirs, the rocking atones, 
the cairns, or sacred heaps ; and though 
the pollutions of the false creed which 
9ffered a prohibited worsliip to the '* un- 
known God" may have passed from tliose 
lasda, the proofs of the idol homage are 
written in indelihle characters, whilst the 
worshippers themselves, with their Druids, 
er Magi, have heen, with countless gene- 
latieos of succeeding men» whether pa- 
gsa. Christian, or infidel, swept from the 
fteeofthe earth. How heautiful is the 
Miowm^ apostrophe on this point I *' I 
gazed with reverence and awe upon the 
pile where the first colonies of Europe 
► «^cd their worship to the unknown 
6od. The temples of the mighty and 
■tiiful Roman, comparatively of modern 
date, have cnimhled to dust in its neigh- 
hoorhood; the churches of the Arian 
^h, hie successor in power, have su&k 
heaeath the earth, and are not to he 
^Miod; and the mosques of the Moor, 
the conqueror of the Goth — where, and 
what are they ? Upon the rock, masses of 
h<»fy and vanishing ruin ! Not so the 
I^rnids' stone ; there it stands upon the 
^ of winds, as strongly, and as freshly 
new, as the day, perhaps thirty centuries 
hack, when it was first raised by means 
which are a mystery. Earthquakes have 
heaved it, but its cope stone has not 
faOen ; rain floods have deluged it, hut 
Jiiled to sweep it firom its station; the 
wning. sun has flashed upon it, hut 
neither split nor crumbled it ; and Time 
7-«tern old Time-^has rubbed it with his 
iron teeth, and with what efiect, let 
wftae who view it declare. There it 
•Jands; and he who wishes to study the 
literature, the learning, and the history 
of the ancient Celt or Cymbrian, may 
gaze on its broad covering, and glean 
usin that blank stone the whole known 
•wowit. llie Roman has left behind him 
• Bishop Itowth. 



his deathless writings, his history, and. 
his songs ; the Goth nis liturgy, his tradi- 
tions, and the germs of noble institutions ; 
the Moor his chivalry, his discoveries in 
medicine, and the foundations of modern 
commerce. And where is the memorial 
of the Druidic races? Yonder! — that 
pile of eternal stone.* 

At Kervealhton, in Finisterre, there is 
a celebrated menhir, 33 feet (French) 
high ; and near Plonarzel, in the same 
department, another, 27 in height, and 
19 in circumference; and another at 
Lochmariaker, near L*Orient, is 63 feet 
high, but in six portions. These noble 
and upright blocks of solid granite, which 
may have been erected in adoration of 
the sun, by the Druids, were rendered 
symbolical of our faith by the first mis- 
siouarieSjf who placed the cross on the 
summit of the menhirs. 

Near the dolmens,^ which were either 
tombs or altars, are huge horizontal 
stones, laid on upright blocks. There are 
usually to he found holy wells or foun- 
tains, which, though originally the ob- 
jects of pagan superstition, have long 
been associated in the Romish worship 
with the fame and sanctity of miracle- 
working saints and madoimas. And so 
ingeniously has the veneration for those, 
wells and fountains been diverted from 
the early belief, that, in some places, the 
people persuade themselves that the 
water bubbles when the priest chants 
the preface to the mass on Trinity- Sun- 
day; the natural consequence of such 
a combination of Druidicd and Christian 
idolatries being the absurd and unre- 
formed practice? and opinions which we 
now witness and hear of in every hamlet. 
In the arrondissement of Morlaix, the 

* Borrow's Bible in Spain. 

f It was not until the early part of the sixtlt 
centiiry that Chiistianity was introduced into Lower 
Britanny, though St. Clair and his disciples carried 
the gospel into the upper parts of the province long 
before. 

t ''Whatever be the shades of diSbrenc* between 
the people of these three districts, it may be 
affirmed that the same superstitions, prejudices, 
and usages are common to them. We hav e alieadjr 
said that the Druidical worship has been perpetu- 
ated in Finisterre by Christianity. Thus the greater 
part of the I>ruidical stones which cover our soil, 
have remained objects of terror and adoration to 
Us inhabitants. If the tales of our cottage fire- 
sides are to be credited, these dolmen stones were 
brought there by the virgin in her apron» or put up 
by the saints in commemoration of their progress. 
The menhirs are posts to which Beelzebub was 
formerly tied, or else rocks hurled by Satan in a 
rage. As to the dolmens, they are the abodes of 
the Poulpiqueis— a sort of diminutive black dwarfs, 
who dance by moonlight, and force stray traveUers 
until they drop down with fatigue."— ^mi»i«rr« in 
1836.— These aw the Irisb le^nds exactly. 
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L^onaise part of the ancient diocese of 
St Pol de UoUf the number of old 
crosses and saints' monuments made out 
of the original dolmens and menhirs, is 
enormous. A single instance will give a 
notion of their multitude; truly their 
name is Legion. *' During the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, it was in contem- 
plation to restore the calvaires at the 
cross-roads, which had been thrown down 
in 1793. After an accurate inquiry, it was 
ascertained that no less than 1,500,000 
francs (60,000/.) would be required to re- 
erect all those which were in Finisterre 
alone. . • . One may say, without exag- 
geration, that in some localities the high 
roads are completely macadamized with 
the bodies and limbs of Christian sta- 
tues."* Countless, indeed, are the places 
consecrated to the memory of some saint 
or miracle, where masses are said, and 
chaplets presented to the image of the 
demigod. 

Bowing down to graven images is 
fearfully practised throughout the whole 
country, but observed with especial so- 

' lemnities at Auray, a small town within 
two leagues of Vannes, where there is an 
ima^e of St. Anne, the mother of the 
virgin Mary, in a chapel founded about 
the year 1626, under the following strange 
circumstances, (and on the site of a church 
which had the reputation of extreme an- 
tiquity,) in a field called the Bocenno, 
into which neither plough nor spade had 
penetrated within Hhe memory of man — 
some miraculous interference having in- 
variably disconcerted every attempt to 
disturb the sacred place. A peasant, 
however, named Nicolazic, remarkable 
for his devoutness, became owner of the 
field, and was favoured with a midnight 
apparition of St. Anne, in the form of a 
lighted taper, supported by a hand. After 
several mysterious visitations in this way 
to Nicolazic, in the Bocenno, one of a 
Capuchin body of friars, (who had, a 
short time previously, formed an estab- 
lishment at Aura^, and who, no doubt, 
played their part in the trick on the cre- 
dnlous. rustic,) after much apparent re- 
luctance, countenanced the dupe in his 
efforts to fulfil the injunctions of the 
saint, which were, that he should collect 
funds for building a church near a certain 
stone cross in the Bocenno. As his good 
mistress — so he always called St. Anne — 
blessed his undertaking, he succeeded in 
collecting money sufficient for the re- 

. quired work, the first instalment having 
* l^oiiYestr^'s Demiers Bretons. 



been said to be miraculously deposited 
upon his table after one of the sidnt's 
midnight visits. On the last appearance 
of the hand and flambeau to Nicolazic, 
he was ordered to go to a part of the 
JBocenno, which the mysterious light 
would indicate; he obeyed, and, ^rith 
some chosen witnesses, followed the lumi- 
nous guide, which moved rapidly in ad- 
vance of them, at the distance of about 
thirty paces. Having reached a certain 
spot in the field, it rested there, and, after 
three obeisances, sunk into the earth. 
There a statue was discovered to the 
eager workmen, who soon dug it up, by 
the light of a ''consecrated" candle, to 
the confirmation, in the mind of the simple 
Nicolazic, of the reality of the revelations 
which had been made to him. ^ 

The disfigured and earth-covered image 
— ^probably that of some Roman deity- 
was not left under exposure to the wea- 
ther ; a little heath-covered hut first en- 
shrined it, and Nicolazic constructed a 
humble altar, formed of an old wooden 
chest, and covered with a white sheet, 
for what surely may be fairly termed 
image worship. But this temporary con- 
trivance remained but a short time, for 
the saint was soon to have a splendid 
altar. The fame of the miraculous dis- 
covery of the statue having attracted a 
vast concourse of superstitious people 
from all quarters of the country to the 
Bocenno, offerings in money so accumu- 
lated, in the hands of Nicolazic, that, 
when the bishop took account of them, 
he found the sum so large, that a decree 
was immediately passed for building the 
present chapel, and erecting a temporary 
oratory over the image, in order to have 
masses celebrated there forthwith. Two 
Capuchins undertook to repair and paint 
the figure, the very shavings and firag- 
ments of which were said to cure disor- 
ders in a surnrising manner. It was cal- 
culated that thirty thousand people passed 
the night previous to laying the founda- 
tion of the chapel, in the Bocenno field, 
and the multitudes, next day, which 
came in processions from the surround- 
ing parishes, were so great, that the 
preacher, on that occasion, surveying the 
wild tracts of land there, compared the 
assemblage to the tribes of Israel in the 
desert, around the ark — ^the object of 
their adoration, and the pledge of their 
hopes. 

From that time to this, (excepting the 
period of the French revolution, during 
which the image had a narrow escape of 
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being burned altogether, part of the head 
alone being saved,) it has been honoured 
with the most senseless and idolatrous 
worship, revolting equally to reason and 
the Bible. Some of the inhabitants of 
Auray had concealed the statue, with its 
precious jewels and fine clothes, but 
eventually it was carried, with other 
church property, to a general depdt, and 
delivered to the flames. A new idol, 
however, beneath whose pedestal is seen 
the remnant of the singed head, serves to 
keep up the popular veneration for St. 
Anne, which nas not been diminished by 
the rather natural thought, that when 
she proved powerless to preserve her own 
image irom destruction, or to restrain 
the fury of the republican atheists, she 
can have no great influence in serving 
the spiritual or bodily interests of her 
votaries. The duchess of Berri, and 
other members of the restored Bourbons, 
made a pilgrimage, in 1823, to Auray. 

M. D. 



PRODUCTIONS OF INDIA. 

The principal production in the wet 
season is rice. In the dry season, tobacco, 

X-cane, and various other grains are 
ated : in some parts indigo and 
cotton. Of esculent roots the yam is the 
principal, of which there are five or six 
species ; a good substitute for the potato, 
which will not grow well except in the 
higher and colder regions. Arrow-root 
of fine quality is produced in many places. 
'Hie Cocoa-nut tree grows everywhere, 
from sixty to eighty feet high, and is 
▼ery valuable. It is attached to the 
ground by a great many fibrous roots. 
Stem simple, without branches, to the top, 
where are twenty or thirty feather-shaped 
leaves, twenty or twenty-five feet long, 
and made fast to the trunk by a kind 
of fibrous net- work. This is used for 
making sieves, and the leaves for cover- 
ing houses. Young leaves continually 
shoot from the top of the tree, and the 
lowest ones decay and fall, so that there 
are always twenty or thirty leaves on the 
tree. Trunk thick at the base, and gra- 
dually decreases in diameter. The stem 
scarcely ever rises perpendicular. About 
the seventh year, sheaths, which contain 
the blossom, shoot out from below the 
lower leaves, and when about a foot long 
the sheath bursts, and in a few days the 
flower appears. This sheath falls off as 
^ fruit expands. It is used for fuel ; 



and when dried and split, makes good 
torches. The external envelope of the 
nut is green, like that of a walnut, and 
fibrous, but turns yellow as the fruit 
ripens. Under this outer coat is the strong 
shell, which, when young, contains from 
a half-pint to^ a pint of a pleasant- 
flavoured and cool liquid, from which the 
kernel is gradually produced. The kernel 
which lines the interior of the shell 
yields, when fresh picked, a rich cream- 
like juice, used in various cookery, and 
when the nut is dry yields an oil nearly 
equal to fresh olive oil ; but which soon 
becomes rancid, and fit only for light, 
and for mechanical purposes. The shell 
of the nut makes cups, ladles, lamps, 
etc. ; and from the husk enclosing it are 
made ropes and cordage, from the smallest 
twine to the largest cable. The stem of 
the flower-buds is cut before they are 
completely developed, and a sweet sap 
issues forth, called ** toddy" by Europeans. 
An earthen vessel is placed under each 
stem, and every morning a toddy-drawer 
climbs the tree, and empties the contents 
into a pot suspended to his girdle. One 
blossom yields a common tumbler-full in 
a day. The toddy-drawer can climb from 
fifty to a hundred trees in a forenoon. 
The tree begins to bear when eight or 
nine years old, and yields from three to 
five hundred nuts in the season. 

The Palmyra grows one hundred feet 
high, with a stem perfectly straight. The 
wood, though fibrous like the former, is 
more compact, and will take a fine poUsh. 
Inside pithy. It is used for building; but 
not furniture, as it cannot be sawed into 
planks. The leaves look hke fans spread 
out. The fruit grows in clusters at the 
top, among the leaves, nearly round, and 
covered with a thin purple membrane. 
When the fruit is first found, the seed- 
shell is filled with a transparent sub- 
stance, which is viscous and elastic, like 
jelly, cool and agreeable to the taste. 
The fruit, on being pressed, yields a thick 
juice, of a reddish yellow and of a strong 
flavour, looking like boiled and strained 
pumpkin. This is spread half an inch 
thick on mats, and dried a few days in 
the sun, and stored for food. It keeps 
some months in this state, and is very 
nutritious ; though to foreigners unpalat- 
able. The seeds are buried in heaps in 
the earth; and, after a few weeks, are 
found to have shot out an esculent root, 
of the spindle class, of the size of a small 
parsnip, which also furnishes much nutri- 
ment — is dried, pulverized, and made into 
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takeMf loup, ate. The sap of the tre« 
ia tasted Uke tliat of tne cocoa-nut. 
These two trees are put to a great variety 
of uses. The wood of the pahnyra iiir* 
liishes siskes and rafters for the houses ; 
the leaYea are used for thateh, fence^ 
books, mats^ baskets, ete. Rope, as well 
as baskets and mats, are made from the 
strong rind of the leaf; and the blossom 
and fruit supply the people with a large 
panrt of their food. It is supposed that 
the palmyra furnishes means of subsist- 
ence to a fonrth of the population. 

The Areca, another species of palm, is 
common. It requires much water, grows 
fifty or sixty feet high, perfectly straight, 
about twelve or fifteen inches in circum*- 
ference, and without branches to the top, 
where is a small and graceful tufi of 
feathery leaves, among which the blos- 
soms and fruit are sheltered. Some 
branches contain three hundred or four 
hundred nuts. The nut appears in a soft 
shell, and resembles, in appearance, a 
large nutmeg. The nuts are used as 
a necessary ingredient with the cetel 
leaf, wbich is universally chewed l^ the 
Hindoos, usually with the addition of a 
little quick-lime. 

. The Cetel leaf grows on a creeper, 
supported by entwining itself around 
trees, or poles set for the purpose. The 
flowers of the areca are carried as offer- 
ings to the temples; and the wood is 
used on wedding and festival occasions, 
and for laths in building houses and 
making fences. 

The Plantain is very common, and 
used as a fruit and vegetable. It grows 
on a stalk fifteen or twent}* feet high, 
and sends out, from the top, leaves six 
feet long and two wide, with a stout rib 
through the middle. The fruit ripens in 
about a year after the sucker is planted, 
and new suckers shoot up while the fruit 
K ripening, which soon bear if the old 
one is cut down. The tree dies after 
bearing once. A single stalk yields about 
one hundred and fifty, each, on an aver- 
age, weighing nearly half a pound. Each 
stalk requires a space of about six feet 
square, so that an acre will produce more 
than eighty thousand pounds of plantains. 
There is a very great variety, differing in 
size, flavour, and texture, but all agree- 
able and wholesome. 

The Mango grows wild, and is widely 
diflused over India. It is a very beauti- 
ful tree, resembling somewhat the wal> 
nut; and often very large, extending its 
branches thirty or forty feet from the 



tnmk. The fruit ia muaky tbe ^mpe aki^ 
size of a goose ^g, Sta colour, when 
ripe, ia various, even on the same tre^ ; 
some being perfectly gieen, otbers of the 
brigbt yellow of the orange, with one side 
red as crimson. Beneath tbe skin is a 
pulp three-quarters of an meh tbick, and 
in the middle a large flat stone, in shape 
like an almond. Tbe fruit is richly 
flavoured, and much liked by foreigners. 
It is often picked before ripe, and pickled, 
preserved, or used for souring curry. 

The Jack is botanically a species of 
bread-fruit, though the firuit is wholly 
unlike that of the bread-fruit tree. It is 
a large tree, abounds in North Ceylon, 
and yields a large amount of food in its 
season. The fruit grows from tbe trunk, 
very large; sometimes two and a half feet 
long, and three and a half feet round. 
It has a thick green rind, covered with 
points like those on the skin of a pine- 
apple. Within are numerous kernels, 
like large beans, enclosed in a yellow 
pulp, of the shape and size of a large 
plum, which is the part eaten. It is 
very luscious, and supplies much cheap 
food. The kernels are often roasted and 
eaten as nuts, or boiled, either as vege- 
tables, or in a kind of thick soup, called 
** cooL" The wood, of tbe colour nearly 
of mahogany, close-grained and capable 
of taking a fine polish, is used for fur^ 
niture. 

The Tamarind, a very large and beau- 
tiful tree, is common in Ceylon. The 
fruit hangs in pods, like beans, from all 
the branches, and is used as an acid in 
curries as well as for medicine. The wood 
is exceeding hard. 

The Margosa is a large tree, and 
highly ornamental, both in the delicacy 
and fragrance of its flowers, and in the 
elegant finish and graceful clustering of 
its leaves. It bears a small fruit of little 
value, enclosing a bitter nut that yields 
an oil used for lamps and medicinal pre- 
parations. The wood is very hard, and 
used for boards, timbers, and coarse 
furniture. 

The Banian is a very singular tree. It 
sends down rope-like shoots from iti 
lower limbs, which take root, and become 
additional stems to the parent tree. Three 
or four acres are sometimes covered by 
one tree, which will shelter six or seyea 
thousand persons. It is good for nothing 
but shade. Wallace thus describes one 
in Guz6rat : " More than five regiments 
might be aocommodated under the de- 
lightful shade of its canopy, impervioiu 
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lo die iiottesi beams of the aun. It is 
about two-thouBand feet in circumferenoa 
round the priodpal stems. The overt 
batigiog branches not yet struek down 
eorera much larger •epaoe. The diief 
trunks of tbis single tree amount to 
three hundred and fifty; the smeller 
steflssy farmed into strong supporters, are 
more than three thousand." Milton thus 
desoribes the banian i 

*' Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root, and danghtefs grow 
Ab«ut the mother tree ; a pillac'd shade 
High over arch'd and echoing walks between." 

It is believed to be the abode of evil 
mirits, and is worshippedi temples being 
often built under it. 

The Tulip tree is common in Jaffna^ 
and used fbr shade, ornament, and hedges. 
The flower resembles a single holly-hock 
in size, shape;' ilnd texture. It is of a 
bright yellow, with a very dark centre. 

The Castor-oil tree is abundant, and 
the oil extensively used for light, medi- 
cine, cooking, and to dress the hair. 

The Pine-apple grows without much 
cultivation, but is not of a fine quality. 
Sometimes six or eight are sold for three 
cents. 

Oranges, limes, citron, custard-apples, 
tbaddocks, and guavas are common. 
Grapes are veify fine. 

Of ibrest trees, there are the oak, teak, 
Ipine, fir, eedar, cypress, ebony, walnut, 
cbestnvit, yew, acacia, rosewood, iron- 
wood, satinwood, and many others. 



SPRING IN PALESTINE. 

" Voti le, the winter is past, the rain Is ever and 
gaae^ the flowers appear on the earth; the time 
w the singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard ih our land," Cant. ii. 11, 12. 

Th6Rs is great poetic beauty in the 
dAscription of the coming spring, which 
u at the head of this paper. Solomon 
Wked on a lovely land, when he thus re- 
jeiced in the season always hailed with 
delight by the poet of every age. Pales- 
tine was then a beautiful country, cul- 
^red by men who loved its soil, and 
yielding to their labours the richest 
^undaaeok It was the land of the corn 
Aod wiae^ of the olive, and the palm, and 
the £g«^ee ; the land, whose sunny hills 
tad tertile valleys had, perhaps, suffered 
less than most lands from the primitive 
curge pronounced foy man's sin on the 
^^» The brightness of its verdure, the 
^h dooming of. its i^ow.crsi the notes of 



its birds, might well awaken the poeU;^ 
of the inspired naturalist. Winter, dreary 
as it is in owr land, is drearier still, amid 
the pouring, drenching rains of that 
climate. J t is Just irhen spring is eooae 
that Palestine is most beautiful* A few 
flowers, as the narcissus and hyacinth, 
are so early in bloom, that they eome 
even before the spring time; but alWr 
the middle of February, the flowers 
thicken and blossom in aU the brightAess 
of a sunny climate, Ull summer's sun 
speedily withers the greenness of the 
early vegetation. And, oh 1 the time of 
the coming of flowers, what heart does 
not gladden to hail it? It is the time of 
freshness^ of youth, of promise ; and just 
when the flowers are sprii^iag in hill and 
dell, in the land of the fathers, the sweet 
tones of the birds are, as they were evw 
wont to be, heard in loud ehorus> singing 
their welcome : 

" And what, with all her forms and hues divine, 
Would summer be without them ? Though the 

akies 
Were blue, and blue the streams, and fresh the 

fields, 
And beautiftil, *« now, the waving wood», 
And exquisite the flowers ; and though the tun 
Beam'd from hig cloudless thronefrom day to day, 
And with the breeze and shower, more loveliness 
Sbed o'er this lovely world: yet all would want a 

charm 
If these sweet denizens of earth and air 
Made not the great creation teem 
With beauty, grace, and meitioa I" 

The singing of birds ! — it still charms 
the traveller in the land whose spring- 
time was thus sung of old. Thevenot 
tells how the nightingale sung in full 
song in the woods, on the banks of the 
Jordan, by the middle of April — that 
month, which was the '* bloom month " 
of the ancient Hebrew ; and lord Lind- 
say often expatiated with delight on the 
sweet singing of the birds in the Holy 
Land, during his spring journey there. 
M*Cheyne, too, in writing to his parents 
some account of his progress among the 
hills of Judah, says : — " We entered a 
defile of the most romantic character, 
wild rocks and verdant hills ; wild flowers 
of every colour an^ fragrance scented 
our path. Sometimes we came upon a 
clump of beautiful olive trees; then it 
was wild again. The turtle's voice was 
heard in the land, and sweetest birds of 
singing note." And, again, he says : — 
" We knew we were in the Holy Land, byy 
the continual cooing of the turtle-dove." 

It seems probable that Solomon, when 
he spoke of the singing of birds, had a 
peculiar reference to the nightingale. In 
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all lands the song^ of this bird is prized, 
and throughout Syria it is peculiarly ad- 
mired. At Aleppo, the loud chorus of 
the nightingales may be heard, in the 
pleasant evenings of spring, in the gar- 
dens ; and immense numbers are tamed 
and hired out at a small expense, that 
their songs may enliven the festive enter- 
tainment. Russell says, that no great 
entertainments are made in the houses of 
that city, without the accompaniment of 
their musical voices ; and sweet, indeed, 
is Philomela's song. So thought the good 
Isaac Walton, when he said of this bird : 
— " The nightingale, another of my airy 
creatures, breathes such sweet, loud music 
out of her little instrumental throat, that 
it might make mankind to think miracles 
are not ceased. He that, at midnight, 
when the very labourer sleeps securely, 
should hear, as I have very often, the 
clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural 
rising and falling, the doubling and re- 
doubling of her voice, might well be 
lifted above earth, and say, ' Lord, what 
music hast thou provided for the saints 
in heaven, when thou afibrdest bad men 
such music on earth ! ' " 

Neither the Hebrew king nor our 
quaint old angler seems to give any 
countenance to the fancy of the ancient 
and modem poets, that the song of the 
nightingale was a song of sorrow : they 
would not have termed it 

" Most musical, most melancholy bird." 

Let any man wander through the woods 
when the nightingale is tuning her even- 
ing lay, and, like Solomon, he will have 
a joyous spirit, while he exclaims, " The 
time of the singing of birds is come." 

We have said that the cooing of the 
dove — the voice of the turtle, is still to 
be heard on ** Judah's olive hills;" and 
lord Lindsay tells how its sweet cooing 
was heard among the rose-like oleanders, 
" which grew idong the banks of the 
Kishon, on a road close under Mount 
Carmel." Not only in Palestine, but in 
Syria generally, the dove is a common 
bird. It is called by the natives, gimri, 
and the difference between the wild bird 
of Syria and that of our woodlands is 
scarcely perceptible, while the notes of 
both are similar. Like our own turtle- 
dove, it is somewhat smaller than the 
common pigeon, and has a collar of black 
feathers about its neck, or a brilliant 
Spot of plumage, reflecting every rainbow 
hue, and becoming purple, or green, or 
golden, as the position is varied with re- 



spect to the light When winter is about 
to pour its rains on the lands of Pales- 
tine, the wood-dove migrates farther 
south; so that Solomon would hail the 
returning dove, as we do the returning 
swallow, as one of the sure indications of 
spring. 

Several other species of pigeon besides 
the turtle-doves are found in the Holy 
Land, and the frequent use of the young 
pigeon, as a sacrifice, under the Levitical 
law, proves their great abundance. The 
poor man, who could not bring to the 
altar, as an atonement for his transgres- 
sion, the sin-offering, or the burnt-offer- 
ing, of the <'lamb of the flock," or the 
''youngling goat," was commanded to 
bring the dove. Lev. v. 6, 7, for He who 
is the God of the poor as well as the rich, 
knew that this offering could be brought 
by the humblest. In our Saviour's time, 
the outer courts of the temple had 
become the scene of worldly merchan- 
dise, and the seats of those who sold 
doves, for the purpose of sacrificial offer* 
ings, polluted the holy courts of the Lord ; 
and here were daily sold thousands of the 
birds to the guilty Israelites. When 
Isaiah was describing the glorious state 
of the church of God, when multitudes of 
converts shall be brought from heathen 
nations — a time to which the Christian is 
yet looking forward with animated hopes 
— he asks, with joyful triumph, " Who 
are these that fly as a cloud, and as 
doves to their windows ?" for the windows 
of the dove-bouses of Syria are often 
crowded by flocks of the doves, fluttering 
around to gain an entrance. And when 
the fowler may have frightened from the 
neighbourhood of the dove-cote the timid 
flock, or when the heat of summer op- 
presses these birds, then they may be 
seen winging their way over the plains 
of Syria to the wild hills, where, amons 
the crevices of the rocks, they shall 
frame a resting-place, and in tne cool 
solitudes of the hills their numerous 
multitudes may delight. Perhaps the 
psalmist saw them, with timid wing thus 
urging their way, when he said, " Flee as 
a bird to your mountain." And he might 
have been watching the flight of this 
gentle bird, when, weary of the sins and 
tumults of his fellow-men, he said, *^ Oh 
that I had wings like a dove! for then 
would I fly away, and be at rest. — ^I 
would hasten my escape from the windy 
storm and tempest." 

Earlier even than the promulgation of 
the Levitical law, the turtleKlove and the 
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young i»geon were ordered by Grod to 
be used as sacrifice ; and the ** Father of 
the faithful," the friend of God, was com- 
manded to include them among the ani- 
mals of sacred service. On the lamb and 
on the dove God has poured the highest 
honours. The former was selected to re- 
present the meek and lowly, and atoning 
Son of God ; the latter signified that Holy 
Spirity who intercedes within us, as Christ 
now intercedes for us. In the earliest ages 
of the world, too, the dove had been sent 
as a messenger of glorious tidings, when 
it came with the green leaf, to tell that 
God yet smiled upon the earth and its 
beauty. Long since that ark has perished, 
and the men who in it traversed the 
waste of waters have joined the world of 
spirits; but the dove still remains, an 
emblem of God's regard to guilty man I 

It was not alone among the Hebrew 
people that the dove had a sacred asso- 
ciation. The worshippers of false gods in 
Syria and Phoenicia regarded it even as 
a gody and paid it divine honours. They 
forbade its being used as food, though 
by the Hebrews it was commonly eaten. 
A dove, adorned with gold and silver, 
was an ancient standard, and has been 
supposed to be a national ensign. Some 
cmhmentators have thought that this 
standard was referred to by David, when 
he says, " Yet shall ye be as the wings 
€ii a dove covered with silver, and her 
feathers with yellow gold," Psa. Ixviii. 13. 
Both in Egypt and ancient Greece the 
dove seems to have been considered a 
sacred bird ; and the soothsayers of the 
east sent off a dove, and watched the 
movements of the messenger bird ; and 
thence drew their imagined or pretended 
prognostications of future events. On 
Egyptian monuments may yet be seen 
representations of the priest's sending a 
carrier-pigeon into the air— a practice, 
probably, which had its origin in some 
vague tradition of the bird sent out of 
the ark by Noah. 

Spring — the lovely and joyous spring 
—has come back to beautify our country, 
and to bring its gladdening influence to 
our spirits ! With us the flowers appear 
on the earth, the time for the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard, too, in our land. But spring 
has another, and a holier mission than 
that of calling up the poetry of our 
hearts : it is a call to contemplaticm and 
to praise. We all rejoice in its coming. 
We have lately looked on the cold, fruit- 
less, flowerless earth; we have strayed 



among the tuneless trees ; yet we knew 
that grass and flowers were coming again, 
and that our naked woodland bouehs 
should be clothed with leaves, and filled 
with song. We expected it— ^nay, if our 
lives were spared, we were sure of it. 
But how few, of all the multitudes who 
are now delighting in the verdure of the 
season, have any distinct thoughts, any 
abiding impression, that it is God who 
has brought back the spring — ^the God 
who *' made summer and winter." Ah! 
when our Saviour said, " Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God," his 
words had another meaning besides that 
in which they are commonly taken. He 
alluded not only to the final glory which 
awaits the believer, when in his flesh he 
shall see God — when he shall join the 
glorious assembly of the saints around 
the throne : He preached the glorious 
truth, that the purified in heart sees God 
now. He sees him in creation, in pro- 
vidence, in the past and present, and 
watches for the traces of his hand as the 
morrow seems merging in to-day. To 
him the seasons of the year, and the 
seasons of individual history, reveal God's 
goodness, and love, and care. He reads 
creation with a delighted eye, as the work 
of his God and Father ! He hears the 
cooing of the turtle, and the song of 
birds, and the whistling of the winds 
among the young leaves, and they are to 
him as voices from God ! He sees the 
time of flowers coming round, and as he 
marks the regularity of the season, and 
the loveliness of its productions, his heart 
is awakened to a fresh sense of the good- 
ness and skill of God. Yes, blessed are 
the pure in heart, even now ! The philo- 
sopher or the poet looks at earth's beauty 
too ; but if he is not purified in heart, he 
sees not God ! His understanding is 
clear, his perception of beauty exquisite, 
but his is not the listening spirit — ^his is 
not the awakening eye. He does not 
desire to see God ; and so he looks upon 
earth in its goodliness, and thinks not of 
his Maker, until sometimes God leaves 
him to his own imagining. He did not 
like to retain God in his knowledge, and 
he is given up to believe a lie, making a 
god of nature, and worshipping some 
fancied, mysterious, universal spirit, 
which shall take the place in his heart 
which should be given to the great 
Creator revealed in the Scripture; and 
all his refined sympathies with birds and 
flowers, and his glow of poetic rapture, 
awaken thoughts alien to the God whom 
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he Mei Mot Othtfi tfa«re«tte, trho seMi 
to Ibi^tl tbit llw productioDt of the tta* 
SOBS liavo ever been Mtde at all. The 
iowen epring «p around theaii «a4 
tkough their flovring juices ^md their 
eweet odours might rome them to won* 
der hew they eame into existenee, yet 
they dee« theie thinge unworthy of a 
Hiought 

" The landscape has their praise, 
But not its Author. Unconceni^d who form'd 
iThe paradiM they see, thejr find it sucb, 
Attd such vell-pleaMd to find it, ask no xzwre." 

Not thus hi us look upoo the beauty-^ 
not thus let us listen to the voice* of 
spring. X«et us gather from it some re- 
membrance of God ! — ^some lessons of the 
4|aick passing periods of life — #ome teach- 
ings of devout thanksgiving — some yearn- 
ings of faith and humble dependence on 
God I Let us, with gratitude, esclaim: 
" For lo, the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone; the flowers appear on the 
earth ; the time for the singing of birds ia 
come^ and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land/' A. P» 



OLD BRIG68, THE SMOKER. 

"Thsri he is again 1" I have often 
remarked to myaelf, ae I have waUced 
into the neighlxmring market town of 

B , << There he k again 1 still at his 

door, inhaling the fragrant weed, — whi£^ 
whiff, whiff: always whiff, whiff, whiff" 
And as I have made these refliunrks to 
myself, I have watched the solemn 4M«bi- 
ienanee of Old Briggs, and have won* 
dered what j^casure he could find in 
eomtantly looking at the cuilii^ amoke, 
as it issued from his long cky pipeu 

CMd Biiggs certainly was ^nibe a omir 
osity in his way; or, as secne people 
would say, ^an odd character." See 
him whenever "^xi might, yeu were as 
cevMtin 4o see his kag day pipe. It was 
his oompanion from the dawn of day to 
the <)loseof the evening. In his diop, and 
at his favourite amusement of angling, 
the p^e was fast between his lips. He 
could not speak to a cttsljomer without 
first having a whiff. 

. I have often smiled at the manner of 
Old Briggs, whep I have gone to his 
shop. The following may be takea as a 
specimen. 

" Good morning, Briggs." 

Whiff, whiff. '<Good morning, sir.** 
Whiff, whiff. 



*< I have calted to 1«oIe at i 
goads this morning, Bdg^'* 

Whiff, wU££ " Thank y»a, sir/' Whiff, 
whiff. ** I efaail be happy to shorw tham 
to you." Whiff, whtff. 

'< Have you any fine old oheete ? *' 

Whiff, whiff. <« I should think I had.'* 
Whiff, whiff. ** Some of the finest in all 
England." Whiff, whiff. <Mufit taate 
this. If yon do not like it, may I never 
■moke ano^er pipe." Whiff, whiff. 

*' Well, if you find any real pleasure In 
smoking, Briege, I do not wish to depiive 
you of it. The cheese is very good— you 
may send me the usual quantity." 

Whiff, whiff. "Thank you, sir." Whiff, 
whiff. ''Is there anything else I can 
send you with it?" Whiff, whiff. 

** Why, I think you may send me a 
nice ham as well, if you have one." 

Whiff, whiff « If I have one f " Whiff, 
whiff. "I should thfaik I had, air.*' 
Whiff, whiff. "The best that was ever 
eored." Whiff, whiff. <'And if you 
do not say it is, after you have tasted it, 
may I never smoke another pipe." 
Whiff, whiff. 

« Well, I will take your word for it, 
Briggs: you may send me one. Good 
morning." 

Whiff, whiff. "Thank you, sir/* 
Whiff, wWff. " Good moroing.'^ Whil^ 
whiff. 

I have an old friend, net so inveterate 
a smoker as Briggs, who has more than 
once declared that when he wants to 
eolve a knotty point he invariably resorts 
to his pipe. It calms hw mind, he says, 
and bHngfi all bis ideas, as it were, into 
one focus. Under the influenee of the 
narcotic he is sure to euceeed, howaver 
abstruse the problem may be whioh he 
wishes to solve. I do not know whether 
thie was the object for which Old Btiggt 
smoked ; if so, his life was M\ of knotty 
points; and before he died, I should 
imagine that he had unravelled them 
all. Yet I never heard that he was 
fjEuned for wisdom, nor could I ever 
discover that he possessed any supe» 
Tiority of intellect. He had a solemn 
countenanee, end that was all : constant 
watching of the curling smoke stamped 
a gravity upon the nnw of his fitee, 
which might have been taken for wis« 
dom,*^ut it was more of show than 
reality. If h^ were aeked a question on 
any nAtter beyond the articles in whieh 
he traded, it was not till after he had 
taken sundry extra whifi^ that a reply 
could be ol^ined, and then it was gene* 
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taffly iiMe of ^lie %«*. The ftfrth % 
Old Briggs smoked 'frMA haftnt; «id i 
slnostfetfr Ms 'ideas eoncentrated <m this 
one ponrt only- ' ^ I he IkneM TirtoeB of 
ills pipe. 

It has been irdl remarked, tliWt baMt 
0r emtom, like a eomples mtf&ematieal 
sclieme, flows "from a 'point, ktsensiMy 
Vecomes a line, and imliappily in that 
which is eril, it may become a curve. It 
has been well remarked by an English 
poet, that, — 

^ 111 babiu gather by unseen degrees, 
▲s brooks run rivers, rivers run to seas/' 

GW Briggs was many years older 
than myself; but I have no ^fibt I am 
correct in the conclnsion, that he had 
imbibed the love of smoking in his early 
youth, and that it had so grown upon 
him, that fn his old age it had become as 
eisential to him as his food. Give him 
his choice, indeed, of a pipe or his dinner, 
and I have -no doubt he would have pre- 
ferred the former to the latter : just as I 
have often heard an old snufitaker say, 
that he or she would rather go without a 
meal, than they should be deprived of 
that questionable luxury. Habit, indeed, 
is hard to be conquered. Hence it was 
that the Cretans, when they denounced 
their enemies, wished that they might be 
subject to evil habits. 

As often as I meet a youth smoking in 
my walks in the crowded city, or in the 
green 'lanes' of the country, I am tempted 
to remarii: to myself, ** There is another 
Old Briggs 'tmining up !'' If any such 
youth should read -this article, I will 
endeavour to "dhow 'that the 'habit of 
smoking is not only an evil, but an 
expensive one. I wfil suppose that 'Old 
Briggs commenced his «m^ing' career at 
the a^e of twenty. I will further sup- 
pose that he consumed, upon an average, 
** Birtt'8*eye" to the amount Cf one shil&g 
per diem ; and that is a moderate com- 
putation— for -our modem c%ar-smokers 
often blow away three times that sum 
daily. Well, then, OM Briggs died at 
-the ^ge of seventy. One shilling a day 
would amount to Wl, Us, per annum ; 
and this sum, in fifty -years, would -be 
swelled to 9\2L'l0s. That is a large 
sum to puff away in smi6ke; and it would 
be utill larger, if the interest vAd torn- 
.pound interest were added thereto. But 
that is not ' all ; 'there -was a large waste 
of time as well as of money. I ^11 
suppose that Old Bnggs spent two hours 
daily in drawing hia whiffs. Two hours 



k day wduM he mv4n bikvAied^niiMttf 
hmMK in <a 3^as, «iid this ainltiiftied by 
i% wonld ftiake thirty -six 4hOQsaii4 
five huncbed hcmn m the crciarte of bis 
■Huoking career, or rathfer more Asm 
four years of Us life ; thus reduoii^ Mm 
to the age of «ixty-tix. What a waste of 
pvecloos time was Itiis ! more than four 
long yean spent in watdiing the eurMng 
smoke as it issued from the bowl of his 
pipe, and vanished into thin air ! How 
much better would it 'hav« been iw Old 
Briggs had this time been spent in pre- 
paring for 6ternity«^n meditation 'and 
in prayer ! 

Nothing is more precious than ^me, 
and he who misspends it is the greateet^f 
all prodigals. ''As every thread of gold is 
{valuable, and as it would be great lolly 
to shoe horses with gold, as Nero did^ so 
it is to spend time in trifles." If a per- 
son were to throw a single guinea into 
a river, he would be considered foolish ; 
and if he were thus to oast away all the 
property he possessed, he would be 
thought a madman. A man that throws 
away his time, his health, his peace, and 
his soul, acts a part much more absurd 
and hurtful. 

O ye that are blooming in 3rears, w 
vigorous in health, learn the value of 
time! Improve your golden hours to 
the noblest of all purposes— 'the weUare 
of your immortal souls ! When we con- 
sider how brief the life of man is, and 
how little of it is devoted to the glory oC 
God, and the care • of our souls, we shouli 
lament our misimprovement of time, and 
redouble -our exertions to use it better 
for the future. We should act in the 
spirit of this precept of >the great apos^ 
df- the Gentiles : ** See then that ye walk 
circumspectly.— -Redeeming the time, be- 
cause tb^ days are evil," '^hes. v. 15, 16. 



SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS. 

Spiritual and Divine manifestations 
may accompany deliverance -from sick- 
ness, in the case of'the people of God. 

This it was that gave zest to -the dc4i<* 
verance wrought for Hezekiah. It was 
thefriiit of the Divine love, >and evinced 
to him to be so, by some manifestations 
df it to his mind during his sickness. 
"Thou hast," says he to God, in his r^*- 
view of it, " in love to my soul d^vered 
it horn, the pit of corruption : thou hast 
cast all my sins b^ind thy back." The 
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removal of the bodfly ill was the least 
part of his deliverance ; it was accom- 
panied and followed with a sweet sense 
of the removal of guilt from his soul, and 
with the presence of the gladdening 
beams of the Divine favomr. Thus was 
he doubly blessed ; he drank of the upper 
and the nether springs at the same time. 

It is sometimes one end of God, in the 
case of the affliction of his people with 
sickness, to prepare them for such mani» 
festations, and to prove the power of 
Divine principles in conferring a sublime 
superiority to all the impremions of the 
surrounding scenes. Days 6f health and 
natural gaiety are too apt to carry us 
away from this sacred intercourse, and 
these Divine manifestations. The active 
pursuits of life in which we daily engage, 
have a bewildering effect upon the mind. 
They dissipate the attention. We extend 
our thoughts to a thousand outward ob- 
jects, attach our affections to them, and 
are too much borne away by them from 
our heavenly anticipations. We get into 
contact with the passions of others, our 
own become excited, and we are in great 
danger of being wrought into a state of 
turbulence. This is sometimes the re- 
sult even of laudable pursuits — even of 
religious ones. In such a state, we are 
unfitted to converse with God. The 
whispers of his grace cannot be heard 
amidst all this noise and discomposure of 
spirit. The glare of the world puts out 
the pure and radiant light of his coun- 
tenance, and hinders it from being per- 
ceived by the soul, as a mere torch or a 
candle close to the eye will make it un- 
conscious of the purer and brighter, but 
more distant light of the sun. We make, 
it is true, a thousand resolutions to with- 
draw ourselves from these distractions; 
but, alas ! they are weak, and often 
broken. We must be forced by a hand that 
we cannot resist, armed with the rod of 
chastisement, into the retirement and the 
shade so necessary to bring us back to 
ourselves and to God. It is, therefore, 
with no unfriendly design, that God lays 
hold of us by sicluiess ; and by the very 
omnipotence that effectually imprisons us 
on the bed of affliction, impresses the 
most salutary and instructive lessons. 

In the absence of exciting objects,t e 
mind has leisure for reflection. It turns 
back upon itself, the former life is brought 
under review, and the numerous slips and 
transgressions that had crept unawares 
into the practice, too minute to be per- 
ceived by the light of ordinary means, 



are now diseovered and deplored. We 
are amazed at ourselves, and shudder at 
the palpable want of conformity to God 
evinced in our actions. But other and 
better thoughts also now possess us. The 
ridh mercy of the Divine Being, as it 
flows in the channel of Christ's media- 
tion, becomes endeared to us by the keen 
sense of need, and being hence more 
eagerly applied to, delights us with the 
proofs of its exuberance, and with the 
refreshment of its communications. 

It must not, however, be imagined 
that this is the natural effect of bodily 
malady, or that the tendencies of sick- 
ness, in itself, are calculated to produce 
any such state. They are quite the re- 
verse. When, therefore, the result is of 
an opposite nature, it must be distinctly 
traced to an overruling and gracious 
agency. It must be something above 
nature that enables us to take advantage 
of painful and wearisome seclusion from 
the bustle of life, to awaken our slumber- 
ing piety, and reinforce our decaying vir- 
tues. Yet, supernatural as the work is, 
and contrary to the course and operation 
of natural causes, good people have often 
found it to be a fact. At the very time 
that the body was chastened with strong 
pain, and the flesh upon them was begin- 
ning to mourn, the gracious visitation of 
God preserved and elevated their spirit. 
The mind presented the unusual spec- 
tacle of a calm surface, reflecting clearly 
and fully the beams of heaven, amidst 
the agitatioDs and tumults of a surround- 
ing tempest. It was disorder without — 
it was peace within. ** In the multitude 
of my thoughts within me," the sufferer 
could say, "thy comforts delight my 
soul." Yea, even in paroxysms of pain, 
in extremities of anguish, that it seemed 
impossible for human nature to sustain 
without violent complaints and groan- 
ings, there has sometimes been such a 
delightful and ecstatic joy suddenly dif- 
fused through the soul, as to fill, not only 
spectators, but the Individual himself, 
with surprise. As in the wrestling of 
Jacob, while God pleads against them 
with one hand, he puts strength into 
them with the other. Like the Hebrew 
youths, while the flames of the furnace 
of affliction are suffered to kindle around 
them, the presence of the Divine Being 
keeps them unhurt, cheerful, and re- 
joicing. They " glorify God in the fires." 
'^LetfchUd, 
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The ChilliDgham Bull. 



CHILLINGHAM WILD CATTLE. 

Chillinoham, anciently called Gieo- 
velingham, was held of the barony of 
William de Vescy, by Robert de Mus- 
camp, and afterwards belonged to the 
chief of the noble family of Greys, barons 
of Wark, whence it was inherited by the 
earl of Tankerville, its present possessor. 
The castle was built in the time of queen 
Elizabeth, being a square, heavy struc- 
ture, of four stories in the wings, and 
three in the centre. The park is exten- 
■ive, and contains the wild cattle for 
which it is remarkable. 

Ancient accounts of the wild ox, or 
^8, state, that it was exceedingly fierce, 
which, combined with its enormous size, 
its large - spreading horns, and great 
Acuteness, rendered it a most formidable 
opponent. In many continental parts, 
as well as in. this country, numerous fossil 
l>one8ofoxen have been found, bearin? 
great resemblance to the celebrated wild 
white oxen of Craven, of Chillingham- 



park, and of Scotland — the bos Scoticus 
of some authors. Mr. Bell considers it 
extremely probable that these remains 
belonged to the original wild condition of 
our domestic ox; an opinion in which 
Cuvier agrees. They are found only in 
very recent deposits, frequently in ca- 
verns, mingled with the remains of 
various other animals; as in the cele- 
brated cave of Kirkdale, and in different 
parts of Cornwall and Devonshire. " I 
have," Mr. Bell says, "several teeth, 
and some fragments of bones, from 
Kent's Hole, in the latter county, where 
they were found in the same mass with 
the remains of the elephant, the rhino- 
ceros, the deer, the bear, and the hyena." 
In its wild and native condition, the ox 
is distinguished by its size, and the depth 
and shagginess of its hair, which is fre- 
quently very long about the head, neck, 
and shoulders. Its horns are rather short, 
sharp-pointed, exceedingly strong, and 
stand far from their bases. The colour 
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of the animal is either quite dark, or of a 
yellowish-browD. It often attains an enor- 
mous size, and has sometimes weighed 
sixteen hundred or two thousand pounds, 
while the strongest man cannot lift a 
hide from the ground. Fitz-Stephen, 
who wrote in the time of Henry ii., dl§* 
tinctly states, that wild hulls, which he 
calls "tauri sftvestres,** inhabited tbe 
forest hy which London was then sut- 
rounded, while Sibbald and other authors 
mention their being fbuikl In the northern 
districts of £ngland, aliti the south of 
Scotland. In the manor of GisbQmt») 
now in the possetuon of lord Ribblesdale, 
there were white wild cattle^ «id thos« 
that are now in the aelghbotttiiood are 
the remains of that breed. Mr. Bell 
mentions an interesting fact when al- 
luding to the Cbilllttfiliam wild cattle: 
he has invariably ibntld that, though the 
whole body it of a ]^ttt« creamy white^ 
the ears and muiile ar« always coloured 
— the former being r«d« and the latter 
black. His attention was first called to 
this peculiarity in all oattie^ fW)m seeing, 
when a school-bov, a beautiful purely* 
white calf, he}ongtn« to the parent of a 
friend, and, finding that abottt half of the 
ear was red, it occurred to him that this 
might be an invariable charaotetiatic, and 
he has never seen one that had not eome 
colour about the ears, either red or 
black, according to the breed. 

Though the park of Chillingham is 
very ancient, comparatively little is 
known of the origin of the cattle which 
occupy its precincts. Sir Walter Scott 
supposed that they were descendants of 
those which inhabited the great Caledo- 
nian forest, extending from the Tweed to 
Glasgow, at the two extremities of which 
— ChiUingham and Hamilton — they are 
found. It is said that there are other 
places in which is a similar breed : Lyme- 
park, in Cheshire, and Chartley-park, 
belonging to lord Ferrers. Those, how- 
ever, at Lyme, are stated to be of a 
different cdbur from those at Chilling- 
hana, while those at Hamilton are even 
less alike : they are not so beautiful, ex- 
hibit no marks of high breeding, and are 
tame, being kept, when lord Tanker- 
ville saw them, in a sort of paddock, and 
no history or tradition about them en- 
titles them to be styled wild cattle. Those 
at Chartley-park, on the contrary, closely 
resemble the cattle at ChiUingham in 
every particular, both in appearance and 
habits. This was a very ancient park, 
belonging formerly to DevereuX) earl of 



Essex, who^built the bridge on the Trent 
to communicate with his chace at Chan- 
nock and Benudesert, and the belief is 
that the cattle "had occupied this district 
from time immemorial. It is observable 
of them, as of red deer, that they have 
a peculiar facility of taking advantage of 
the irregularities of the ground, so that 
on being disturbed they will sometimes 
traverse the whi4e park entirely unper- 
ceived. They are of a beautiful shape, 
having short legs, ttrmight backs, horns 
of very fine texture^ and thin skin, so 
that some of the bulls appear of a cream 
0(4our* The earl of Tankerville states, 
that when they **come down- into the 
lower part of the park. Which they do at 
stated hours, they move like a regiment 
of cavalry, in single files — the bulls lead-^ 
ing the van, as in retreat ; it is the bulls 
that bring up the rear. Lord Ossulston 
was witness to a curious way in which 
they took possession as it were of some 
new pasture recently laid open to them. 
It was in the evening, about sunset 
They began by lining the front of a small 
wood, ^ich seem^ quite alive with 
them, when all of a sudden they made a 
dash forward aito^ther in a line, and 
charging close by him across the plain, 
Uiey then spread out, and after a little 
time began feeding." On a stranger 
approaching them they set off at full 
gallop, and at the distance of two or 
three hundred yards wheel round, and 
boldly advance with a threatening as- 
pect; but on the least motion they all 
turn round, and gallop off again with 
equal speed, till they are at almost as 
great a distance as before ; and they then 
stop in a similar manner. This they do 
several times, at each, however, less^ing 
their distance, till within a few yards, 
when it is usual to leave them,— fw 
to provoke them too greatly would 
probably lead to an attack on the in- 
truder. The plan which was long 
adopted of killing them, calls to mind 
scenes of by-gone ages, when the hunts- 
man took the field in pursuit of food 
among the herds which occupied the 
barren districts of the country. Notice 
being given that, on a certain day, & 
wild bull would be slain, the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood assembled, some' 
times to the number of a hundred horse- 
men, and four or five times that number 
of persons on foot, armed with guns ^ 
other weapons. Those on foot mounted 
trees, or wails, whence they might fire on 
the hunted animal, and the horssBifn 
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having telecttod him from the heH, ht 
irai pursued till he stood at hay, when 
they dismounted, and fired. Sometimes 
twenty or thirty shots were thus dis- 
charged before the Ibleedtnff victim was 
hrought to the ground ; and while in an 
agony of pain he made fierce attacks on 
his enemies; the shouts of joy which 
echoed from every side startled and infu- 
riated him, and not unfrequently severe 
injuries were received. So numerous, 
indeed, were the accidents which oc- 
cunrcd, that the plan has long been 
abandoned, and the park-keeper quietly 
accomplishes the work with a rifle-ball. 
Many instances have been furnished, 
bowever, of the tenacity of life of these 
cattle. It being held advisable, on one 
•ccasion, to kill one of the old bulls of 
the herd, a keeper proceeded to separate 
him from the others which were feeding 
in the outer park. This intrusion was 
resented, and, naving been frustrated in 
several attempts to join his companions, 
the bull made a rush at the keeper, who 
had incautiously interposed himself re- 
peatedly between him and the herd, and 
knocked him down, then tossed him 
three times, and afterwards kneeled upon 
him and bfoke several of his ribs. No 
one being present but a boy, the only 
MSBtance that he could render was by 
letting go a deer-hound, belonging to 
lord Ossulston, which immediately at- 
tacked the bull, and, by biting his heels, 
^ww him off the man, and eventually 
ttved his life. The bull, however, did 
not leave the keeper, but kept continually 
patching and returning to him, giving 
him a toss from time to time. In this 
state of things, and while the dog with 
jingular sagacity and courage was hold- 
ing the bull at bay, a itnessenger arrived 
«t the castle. All the gentlemen pro- 
ceeded with their rifles, and commenced 
a lire upon the bul],principally by a steady, 
P>od marksman, from behind a fence, 
at a distance of twenty-five yards ; but it 
I was not till six or seven balls had ac- 
Mly entered the head of the animal, 
one of them penetrating the eye, that he 
«n. During the whole time he never 
flinched nor changed his ground, merely 
shaking his head as he received the 
wverafshots. This in but a solitary in- 
rtance of the hair-breadth escapes made 
hy persons under similar circumstances, 
from creatures whose determination and 
'crocity when called out are remarkable.* 

* CtmnnunicfttioB of the earl of Tankerville to 
Mr. Hiadmarsli. 



The calves are bid by th6 eoW for a 
week or ten days after their birth, and • 
visited two or three times a day, to afford 
the nutriment essetitialto their existence. 
If a stranger approaches them, they en- 
deavour to hide themselves from view in 
the same manner as the bufiklo calves of 
North America, which think they are 
perfectly secure when they thrust their 
neads into the long grass or a small bush^ 
fbr, seeing none, they imagine thev are 
not observed. Mr. Bailey, of Chilling^ 
ham, found a calf two days old, very lean 
and weak, and on stroking its head it 
arose, pawed the ground, bellowed very 
loudly and fiercely, and then, rushing at 
him, attempted to butt his legs ; it then 
pawed the ground again, stepped back, 
bellowed, and renewed its attack. Being 
aware the second time of its intentions, 
he moved aside, and, missing its aim, 
the calf fell on the ground, and was so 
weak as to be unable to rise. Its end, 
however, had been accomplished; the 
alarm was given, and the herd approach- 
ing, Mr. Bailey was compelled to retire. 

The bulls fight for supremacy, until a 
few of the more powerful gain the mas- 
tery, and the dispute is then settled ; but 
if two are separated by accident and 
meet, a battle begins, though they were 
friendly before, and is continued until they 
become friends again. The weightof an ox 
is from thirty-five to forty- fiVe stone, and 
the cows, from twenty-five to thirty-five 
stone, the four quarters, fourteen pounds to 
the stone. The beef is finely marbled, and 
of excellent flavour, but from the nature 
of the pasture, and the frequent disturb- 
ance of the cattle by the curiosity of 
strangers, they can scarcely be expected 
to become very fat ; yet the six-year old 
oxen yield in general very good beef, 
from whence it may be fairly inferred 
that in more favourable circumstances 
they would thrive well. 

These cattle form a remarkable con- 
trast to the tame oxen of Devonshire, 
which are exceedingly docile; and Mr. 
Youatt mentions a peculiarity which is 
very pleasing to the stranger, and the 
remembrance of which the native of the 
Devonshire villages does not soon forget. 
A man and a boy attend each team, 
the boy singing away with unwearied 
lungs what can scarcely be regarded as 
any distinct tune, but is a pleasing suc- 
cession of sounds, " resembling the coun* 
ter-tenor in the service of the cathedral :** 
thus he trudges onward, " while every 
now and then the ploughman, as he 
q2 
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directs the movement of the team, puts 
» in his lower notes, but with perfect con- 
cord." This simple music must afford 
unmingled pleasure to the visitor as he 
watches the proceedings of the little 
band, which seems thus to be united by 
kindred sympathies seldom found. 

Wild cattle are found in the marshy 
forests of Poland, among the Carpathian 
mountains, in Lithuania, and in some 
parts of Asia. The buffaloes of Africa 
and Western Hindostan are very fierce, 
and it is dangerous to approach them in 
the wilds in which they roam: they 
fearlessly attack any one who appears, by 
running at him with their horns, and 
then trampling him with their hoofs and 
knees, and goring him with their horns. 
In Africa the buffalo is hunted by the 
Caffres, and terrible scenes often occur. 

The wild cattle of Soudi America, 
which roam in vast herds over the conn- 
try, and especially in the neighbourhood 
of Buenos Ayres and Cbih*, know per- 
fectly when rain is to fall some time 
before there are any visible signs of it in 
the atmosphere. A traveller noticed this 
particularly in passing from Buenos Ayres 
to Mendoza. The weather had been long 
dry, almost every spring was exhausted, 
and negroes had been sent in all directi<ms 
to endeavour to discover fountains. A 
short time afterwards the cattle began to 
stretch their necks towards the west, 
holdmg their noses high in the air, and 
snuffing in a most singular manner. Not 
a cloud was to be seen, nor was the 
slightest breath of air to be detected; 
but in a few minutes, ^^he^icattle, as if 
seized with a sudden madness, began to 
scamper about, and then, in a short 
time, congregating into a dense phalanx, 
snuffed the air with furious looks ; and 
before an observer could conjecture what 
was to be the issue of this singular ma- 
noeuvre, a black cloud quickly overtopped 
the neighbouring mountains, and a tre- 
mendous storm of thunder and lightning 
followed, while the rain fell in torrents, 
for the supply alike of man and beast. 

The American bison inhabits the wild 
tracks of the New World, where the 
hand of civilization has not appeared, or 
the ruthless attacks of the Indians have 
not destroyed them. In more northern 
districts they are only to be found in 
small herds, while in the immense and 
fertile savannahs of the south the herds 
extend for miles. Lewis and Clark men* 
tion that they found them in such num- 
bers, that though the river, including an 



island over which they passed, was a 
mile in breadth, the herd stretched, as 
thickly as they could swim, completely 
from one side to the other. In another 
passage it is said : " If it be not impos- 
sible to calculate the moving multitude 
which darkened the whole plains, we are 
convinced that twenty thousand would 
be no exaggerated number." 

The biSfaloes prefer the open plains, 
and never resort to woods except when 
attacked ; they seldom attempt to defend 
themselves, but seek shelter inj flight. 
They are exceedingly fleet, and, having 
remarkable powers of scent, detect an 
enemy at a great distance, so that it is 
often difficult to approach.* 

The advantage of the ox to mankind is 
extraordinary, but, from familiarity witlfi 
objects, we often fail to appreciate their 
value. The hair is used in various manu- 
factures ; the skins are made into leather, 
the finer ones from the calvesbeing con- 
verted into vellum; the fat and tallow 
are employed for candles; the horns 
are converted into boxes, combs, knife- 
handles, drinking vessels, and lanterns, 
which are said to have been first employed 
by king Alfred, to protect his candles 
from. the wind. The cartilage, gristle, 
and the finer pieces of the hides, are 
boiled in water till they become gelati- 
nous, and the parts sufficiently dissolved ; 
the bone is employed in a variety of 
ways; the blood forms the basis of 
Prussian blue; and the sinews form 
strong thread, for particular purposes. 
" Deprived of the aid of these animals," 
says Buffon, ''the poor and the rich 
would alike have great difficulty to sub- 
sist. The earth in France would remain 
uncultivated; the fields, and even the 
gardens, woidd be dry and sterile. It is 
on the ox that the work of the country 
falls: he is the most useful domestic 
that the farmer possesses; and he per- 
forms all the labour of agriculture. In 
former ages he constituted the chief 
riches of those nations which only 
flourish, and are supported by the culti- 
vation of lands, and the number of their 
cattle. It is in these that all real wealth 
consists; every other kind, even silver 
and gold, are only arbitrary representa- 
tions, which have no value but that 
which is conferred upon them by the 
productions of the earth." 



* Farther information on this subject may be 
found in the Visitor for Oct., 1847. See also *' The 
Prairie;" also, «Face of the Earth, "published by 
the Religious Tract Society. 
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EARLY COURSE OP DR. MERLE 
D'AUBIGNE. 

My first visit to Germany, says Dr. 
Merle D'Aubign^, was 'in 1817, im- 
mediately after my consecration to the 
ministry of the word of God, and with 
the design of studying theology for a 
longer period before entering upon its 
aetiye duties. I spent some time as a 
student at the universities of Leipsic 
and Berlin ; afterwards, four years in 
Hamburg, as pastor of the French 
church. My arrival in Germany was 
rendered remarkable by a circumstance 
connected with my inward life. I was 
stunned — almost overwhelmed, by the 
tempest of rationalism and infidelity 
ihich was then raging. After having 
remained in the cheerless principles of 
Unitarianism, until nearly the conclusion 
of my studies at the academy of Ge- 
neva, I had been seized by the word of 
God. I had believed in the Divinity of 
the Saviour, in original sin, the power 
of which I had experienced in my own 
heart, and in justification by faith. I 
had experienced the joys of the new 

I hirth. I was yet, however, weak. I was 
willing to take up the cross of Christ; 

"> hut I preferred regarding it as wisdom 
rather than foolishness. It was at this 
time that I arrived in Germany. Every 
theological journal I read, every book I 
looked into, almost every one, both mini- 
rters and laymen, whom I met, were 
affected with rationalism, so that the 
poison of infidelity was presented to me 
on all sides. 

I then entered upon a fearful spi- 
ritual struggle, defending with my whole 
strength my still feeble faith, yet some- 
times falling under the blows of the 
enemy. I was inwardly consumed. There 
was not a moment in which I was not 
ready to lay down my life for the faith I 
professed; and never did I ascend the 
pulpit without being able to proclaim, 
with fulness of faith, salvation by Jesus. 
But scarcely had I left it, when the 
enemy assailed me anew, and inspired 
roy mind with agonizing doubts. I passed 
whole nights without sleep, crying to 
God from the bottom of my heart, or 
endeavouring, by arguments and syllo- 
gisms without end, to repel the attacks 
of the adversary. Such were my com- 
bats during these weary watchings, that 
1 almost wonder how I did not sink 
under them. 
It happened at this time (1819), that a 



friend of mine,* settled in Paris, was on 
the point of visitin? Copenhagen, where 
his mother's famuy resided. Another 
friend of ours, Charles Rieu, was the 
pastor of Fredericia, in Jutland. We 
were all three Genevese: we had stu- 
died together at Geneva, and had come 
at the same time to the knowledge of the 
truth, although Rieu had outstripped us 
in all respects, especially in the simpli- 
city of his faith and devotedness to the 
Lord. We agreed to travel together to 
Copenhagen, and to meet at Kiel, the 
capital of Holstein. 

Kiel is a German university, and at 
that time was the residence of Kleuker ; 
one of the oldest champions of German 
divinity, who had been for forty yean 
defending Christian revelation against 
the attacks of infidel theologians, in apo- 
logetic works of some celebrity. There 
were many passages of Scripture which 
stopped me, and I proposed visiting 
Kleuker and asking him to explain 
them, hoping by this visit to be delivered 
from my agonizing doubts. 

Accordingly I waited on Kleuker, and 
requested that learned and experienced 
Christian to elucidate for my satisfaction 
many passages whence some of his coun- 
trymen in their writings had drawn 
proofs against the inspiration of Scrips 
ture and the Divine origin of Christianity, 
The old doctor would not enter into any 
detailed solution of these difficulties. 
" Were I to succeed in ridding you of 
them," he said to me, "others would 
soon arise :.i) there is a shorter, deeper, 
more complete way of annihilating them. 
Let Christ h& really to you the Son of 
God, the Saviour, the Author of eternal 
life. Only be firmly settled in his 
grace, and then these difficulties of detail 
will never stop you: the light which 
proceeds from Christ will disperse all 
your darkness." 

The old divine had shown me the 
way ; I saw it was the right one, but to 
follow it was a hard task. God, who had 
already revealed to me the glory of his 
well-beloved Son, did not forsake me; 
but he used another agency to bring me 
to the mark which had been pointed out. 

As steam-boats were not at that time 
very regular, we had to wait some days 
for the one in which my friends and T 
intended proceeding to Copenhagen. We 
were staying at an hotel, and used to 
spend part of our time in reading the 
word of God together. M. Monod and 
* The Rev. Frederic Monod. 
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I cbose Rieu for our chaplain. He was 
an ear of com which the Lord had early 
brought to full maturity, and which was 
Boon after carried to the everlasting 
gamer. Two years afler, I wept over 
his grave amidst his desolate flock, with 
whom I celehrated the death of the 
Lord. I was at this time at Kiel, enjoying 
my last converse with this much esteemed 
friend. We all three communicated to 
each other our thoughts on reading the 
word, hut it was Rieu who moat abund- 
antly brought out the hidden riches of 
the book of God. 

We were studying the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and had got to the end of the 
third chapter, when we read the two last 
verses : '* Now unto him who is able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think, according to the power 
that worketh in us, unto him be glory," 
etc. This expression fell upon my soul 
, as a mighty revelation from God. *' He 
can do by his power," I said to myself, 
'* above all that we ask, above all even 
that we think, nay, exceeding abundantly 
above all !" A full trust in Christ for the 
work to be done within my poor heart 
now filled my soul. We all three kneeled 
down, and although I had never fully 
confided to my friends my inward strug- 
gles, (for I dared not make them known 
to any but to God alone,) the prayer of 
Rieu was filled with such admiraole faith, 
as he would have uttered had he known 
all my wants. When I arose, in that 
inn room at Kiel, I felt as if'my '' wings 
were renewed as the wings of eagles." 
From that time forward I comprehended 
that my own syllogisms and efforts were 
of no avail ; that Christ was able to do 
all by his *' power that worketh in us ;" 
and the habitual attitude of my soul was 
to lie at the foot of the cross, crying to 
him, '' Here am I, bound hand and foot, 
unable to move, unable to do the least 
thing to get away from the enemy who 
oppresses me. Do all thyself. I know 
that thou wilt do it, thou wilt even do 
exceeding abuaidantly above all that I 
ask," 

I was not disappointed. All my doubts 
were soon dispelled, and not only was I 
delivered from that inward anguish which 
in the end would have destroyed ma, 
had not God been faithful : but the Lord 
extended unto me peace like a river, 
Isa. Ixvi. 12. Then I could '' compre- 
hend with all saints what is the breadth, 
and longth, and depth, and height ; and 
know the love of Christ, which passeth 



knowledge,'* Ephes. iii. 18, 19. Then 
was I i3)le to say, " Return unto thy 
rest, O my soul ; for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with the^" P»a. cxvi. 7. 

If I relate these things, it ia not as my 
own history — ^not the history of myself 
alone, but of many pious young men, 
who in Germany, and even elsewhere, 
have been assailed by the raging waves 
of Rationalism. Many, alas ! have made 
shipwreck of their faith, and some ha?e 
even violently put an end to their lives. 
On this account X shall always remember 
the words of Scripture, " Thou hast s«t 
my foot in a large room," Psa. xxxL 8. 
*' He that glorietb, let him gloiy in the 
Lord," 1 Cor. L 31. 



MOTIVES TO CHEISTIAN UNITY. 
No. III. 

In addition to the motives stated in 
former papers,* one may be gathered from 
the advantages conferred by peace on the 
members of Christ's body. Calmness of 
mind, for example, is favourable to know- 
ledge. In this, the author or promoter 
of divisions is not likely to make progress. 
A lover of discord, like bats and owls, 
has a preference for darkness. The 
turbulent atmosphere in which he lives 
enfeebles his visual powers, and weighs 
down all his mental energies. The trifles 
for which he disputes, detach him from 
the purifying and elevating influence of 
trutn, and degrade his mind to the com- 
pass of their own littleness. 

In contrast to him, the man is pro- 
nounced blessed whose delight is in the 
law of the Lord, in which he " meditates 
day and night." But such an exercise 
of mind is not for the time when the 
noise of war is heard around ; it is for 
him who resembles "the Israelite in- 
deed," when, devoutly engaged beneath 
his fig-tree, he attracted the omniscient 
and approving eye of the gracious Re- 
deemer. In hallowed quietude alone, 
may the testimony be anticipated : " Ye 
have an unction from the Holy One, and 
ye know all things." 

At such a period, doubtless, the fol- 
lowing statement was penned by the 
eminent Jonathan Edwards : — 

" I have had an affecting sense at 
the excellency of the word of God, as a 
word of life, as the light of life, a sweet, 
excellent, life-giving word. I felt a har- 

* Sm riffi/fr Har F^nuof and Maish. 
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many between gomeihlng in my beart, 
and those sweet and powerful words. I 
seemed often to see so much light ex- 
hibited by erery s^itence, and such a 
refreshing, ravishing food communicated, 
that I could not get along in reading. I 
used oftentimes to dwell long on one 
sentence^ to see the wonders contained in 
it; and yet almost every sentence seemed 
foil of wonders." 

Prayer still "moves the hand that 
moves all things;" bringing down from 
heaven blessings accordant with the will 
of God. Amidst long-continued drought, 
Elijah, in answer to prayer, saw a cloud, 
like a man's hand, rise over the face of 
the deep; and, as his supplication con- 
tinued, the heavens became black with 
^clouds, and there was a sound of abund- 
anee of rain : and still " the effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man avail- 
eth much." But this can only be odered 
acceptably in quietude of soul. To quote 
the beautiful words of Jeremy Taylor, 
"Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the 
stillness of our thoughts, the rest of our 
cares, and the calm of our tempest. 
Prayer is the issue of a quieifcmind of un- 
troubled thoughts ; it is the daughter of 
diarity, and the sister of meekness ; and 
he that prays to God with an angry, that 
is, with a troubled and discomposed spirit, 
is like hiiA that retires into a battle to 
meditate, and sets up his closet in the 
out-quarters of an army, and chooses a 
frontier garrison to be wise in. Anger is 
a perfect alienation of the mind from 
prayer, and, therefore, is contrary to that 
attention which presents our prayers in 
a right line to God. For as I have seen 
a lark rising from his bed of grass, and 
soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and 
hopes to get to heaven and climb above 
the clouds ; but the poor bird was beaten 
hack with the loud singing of an eastern 
wind, and his motion made irregular and 
inconstant, descending more at every 
breath of the tempest than it could re- 
cover by the libration and constant weigh- 
ing of his wings : till the little creature 
was found to sit down and pant, and stay 
till the storm was over ; and then it made 
a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing 
at if it had learned music and motion 
from an angel as he passed sometimes 
threogh the aar about his ministries here 
below. ' So is the prayer of a good man, 
when his affairs have required business, 
and Ills business was matter of discipline, 
and the discipline was to pass upon a 
sinning person, or had a design of charity; 



his duty met with infirmities of a man, 
and anger was its instrument, and the 
instrument became stronger than the 
prime agent, and raised a tempest, and 
overruled the man ; and then his prayer 
was broken, and his thoughts were 
troubled, and his words went up to- 
wards a cloud, and his thoughts pulled 
them back again, and made them without 
intention ; and the good man sighed for 
his infirmity, butmust be content to lose 
the prayer ; and he must recover it when 
his anger is removed, and his spirit is 
becalmed — made even as the brow of 
Jesus, and smooth like the heart of God : 
and then it ascends to heaven upon the 
wings of the holy dove, and dwells with 
God, till it returns, like the useful bee, 
loaded with a blessing and the dew of 
heaven." 

Were the importance of peace duly 
felt, the prayers of professing Christians 
would present a striking contrast to what 
they frequently are now. Supplication 
would then ascend, that we may feel in- 
creasingly owe own responsibility ; that 
in our bosom there may be an intense 
cxMupassion for the perishing ; that, truly 
humbled for our past sins and short- 
comings, a pure love to God may origi- 
nate and sustain a lofty and expansive 
benevolence ; that the zeal we display, 
as we rise to the height of our vast obli- 
gations, may be accordant with know- 
ledge; and that, as vessels plunged into 
the sea are full, we may be filled with 
"all the fulness of God." "Were such 
the character of our prayers, devotion 
would produce peace, and peace invigorate 
devotion, and far more acceptable and 
prevailing petitions arise before God ! 

Serenity is equally favourable to faith ; 
not only in its reference to ourselves, but 
to the cause of God in the world. The 
spirit of prophecy, for instance, revealed 
a time, when — 



* The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 
And the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; 
And the calf and the young Uon and the failing 

together; 
And a little child shsOl lead them. 
And the cow and the bear shall feed ; 
Their young ones shall lie down together : 
And the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 
And the sucking child shall play on the bole of 

the asp, 
And the weaned child shall put his hand on the 

cockatrice' den. 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 

mountain : 
For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 

the Lord, 
As tl^e waters cover the sea. 
And in that day there shall be a root of Jesse, 
MfluclL shall ataad fpr an easiga of the people. 
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To it shall the Gentiles seek : 
And his zest shall be glorious." 

Isaiah xi. 6 — 10. 

But what is this prediction when the 
mind is under the dominion of unhelief ? 
Its natural conclusion is, that little or 
nothing can he expected; its natural 
course is, therefore, one of timid and 
feehle effort, or of total apathy. But let the 
truth he firmly grasped, that righteous- 
ness shall one day imiversally prevail; 
that the passions, now so furious, shall put 
on amenity and gentleness, and those 
long hostile unite in harmony and love ; 
and while the heart glows with intense 
desire, energy rushes forth through every 
vein, and the man becomes ^'stedfast, 
unmovahle, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord." 

Nor let the connexion be overlooked 
of such a state of mind with the ahund^ 
ant communication of the influences of 
the Holy Spirit. Does that Almighty, 
agent fly from the scene of strife ? How 
does he delight to linger where all is 
serenity I Let there he but the scriptural 
knowledge, the ardent devotion, and the 
vigorous faith, to which peace is so con- 
ducive, and the promise will be fulfilled : 
" I will cause the shower to come down 
in his season ; there shall be showers of 
blessing." The "bough" of the disci- 
ples of Jesus shall be like that of Joseph, 
" a fruitfiil bough, even a fruitful bough 
by a well, whose branches run over the 
wall." The shout will then be heard, 
" Behold, how good and how pleasant it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity!" 
The lamentable discordance now apparent 
between the representations and require- 
ments of the word of God, and the spirit 
and cause of his people, will be greatly 
diminished, and soon scarcely to be per- 
ceived. Devoted obedience will become 
the channel of blessings at present but 
rarely participated. They will issue as 
from so many retired and solitary foun- 
tains, from which they have hitherto 
flowed, and diflused themselves wherever 
Christ is named. A new order of cha- 
racters will ffive rise to a new order of 
instrumentality, and this to a new order 
of success. Weak things will be dis- 
placed by the mighty, and base things 
for those which, obtaining honour from 
God, will also be approved of men. The 
gold of Sheba will be cast into the trea- 
sury of the Lord; the dromedaries of 
Midian and Ephah, the flocks of Kedar, 
and the rams of Nebaioth, will be ga- 
thered together ; the ships of Tarshish will 



yield their most precious cargoes, and the 
forests of Lebanon their stateliest cedars 
— all, in a word, that implies beauty, dig- 
nity, or grandeur, will adorn the sanctuary 
of God, make the resting-place of his feet 
glorious, and unite in conBummating the 
purpose of his grace. 

It will indeed be a glorious day when, 
though the sections of the church, which 
Christ has purchased with his blood, be 
separated with rolling seas, arrayed in the 
hues of the various climates of the earth, 
speaking in all its different languages, 
and worshipping in different edifices, 
from the reed-covered hut to the noblest 
piles of architectural skill, yet all shall ap- 
pear united by the one faith of the gospel, 
and breathing the spirit of universal love. 
Then, as its shout of harmonious and rap- ^ 
turous praise ascends, saints and angels 
shall bend down to view this glorious 
type of the unity of God, and " holiness 
to the Lord" shall prove to be identical 
with universal happiness. 

Only one scene can possibly be more 
glorious, and that is the one which 
heaven will unfold, and from which the 
last motive to unity, now to be oflered, 
must bederived. " In my Father's house," 
said Jesus, "are many mansions;" but 
he did not mean to intimate that these 
were to be allotted to the many sections 
of a divided church. Heaven, like its 
God, is one. There is but one city of 
God, one new and holy Jerusalem, one 
glorious temple, one bride, the wife of 
the Lamb. Various are the inhabitants 
of that world; they are gathered from 
every part of the earth and from every 
age of time, and yet their song is ever and 
unchangeably the same : " Salvation unto 
him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb !" 

And what is the element of that blissful 
world? It is love. Selfishness has been 
there unknown since the fall of the rebel 
angels, and unheard of except in tidings 
from our apostate world. There disin- 
terested love rules in every bosom, and 
each glorious spirit loves his neighbour 
as himself. Let the eye, then, be fire- 
quently uplifted to that state where every 
mind is absorbed in glorifying God, and 
doing good; and let every believer in 
Christ Jesus seek the closest assimilation 
in spirit to those whose society he must 
soon join. To do this, is to bring down 
heaven to earth before he ascenas from 
earth to heaven. C. W. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE. 

We must now try to conceive of the 
atmosphere as a whole, and to realize 
clearly the idea of its unity. And 
what a whole, what a unity it is! It 
possesses properties so wonderful, and so 
(Ussimilar, that we are slow to believe 
that they can exist together. It rises 
ahove us with its cathedral dome, arching 
towards that heaven of which it is the 
most familiar synoynme and symbol. It 
floats around us, like that grand object 
which the apostle John saw in his visions 
— " a sea of glass, like unto crystal." So 
massive is it, that when it begins to stir, 
it tosses about great ships like playthings, 
and sweeps cities and forests, like snow- 
flakes, to destruction before it. And yet it 
is so mobile, that we have lived years in 
it before we can be persuaded that it 
exists at all, and the great bulk of man- 
kind never realize the truth that they are 
bathed in an ocean of air. Its weight 
is so enormous, that iron shivers before 
it like glass ; yet a soap- bell sails through 
it with impunity, and the tiniest insect 
waves it aside with its wing. 

It ministers lavishly to all the senses. 
We touch it not, but it touches us. Its 
warm south winds bring back colour to 
the pale face of the invalid; its cool 
west winds refresh the fevered brow and 
make the blood mantle in our cheeks; 
even its north blasts brace into new 
vigour the hardened children of our 
rugged clime. The eye is indebted to it 
for all the magnificence of sunrise, the 
full brightness of mid-day, the chastened 
radiance of the gloamin, and the ** clouds 
that cradle near the setting sun." But 
for it, the rainbow would want its " tri- 
umphal arch," and the winds would not 
send their fleecy messengers on errands 
round the heavens. The cold ether 
would not shed its snow-feathers on the 
earth, nor would drops of dew gather on 
the flowers. The kindly rain would never 
fall, nor hail-storm, nor fog diversify the 
face of the sky. Our naked globe would 
turn its tanned and unshadowed forehead 
to the sun, and one dreary, monotonous 
blaze of light and heat dazzle and burn 
up all £ings. Were there no at- 
mosphere, the evening sun would in a 
moment set, and, without warning, plunge 
the earth in darkness. But the air keeps 
in her hand a sheaf of his rays, and lets 
them slip but slowly through her fingers : 
80 that the shadows of evening gather by 
degrees, and the flowers have time to 
bow their heads; and each creature 



space to find a place of rest, and to nestle 
to repose. In the morning the garish sun 
would at one bound burst from the bosom 
of night, and blaze above the horizon: 
but the air watches for his coming, and 
sends at first but one little ray to an- 
nounce his approach, and then another, 
and by-and-by a handfiil, and so gently 
draws aside the curtains of night, and 
slowly lets the light fall on the face of 
the sleeping earth, till her eyelids open, 
and, like man, she goeth forth again to 
her labour till the evening. 

To the ear it brings all the sounds that 
pulsate through it. The grave eloquence 
of men ; the sweet songs and happy 
laughter of women ; the prayers and the 
praises which they utter to God ; the 
joyous carols of birds ; the hum of insect 
wings; the whisper of the winds when 
they breathe gently, and their laughter 
and wild choruses when they shriek in 
their wrath ; the plashing of fountains ; 
the murmur of rivers ; the roaring of 
cataracts; the rustling of forests; the 
trumpet-note of the thunder; and the 
deep solemn voice of the everlasting sea. 
Had there been no atmosphere, melody 
. and harmony would not have been, nor 
any music^ The earth might have made 
signs to the eye, like one bereft of speech, 
and have muttered from her depths inar- 
ticulate sounds, but nature would have 
been voiceless, and we should have gazed 
only on shores " where all was dumb." 
To the last of the senses the air is not 
less bountiful than to the others. It 
gathers to itself all perfumes and fra- 
grance ; from bean-fields in flower, and 
meadows of new-mown hay ; from hills 
covered with wild thyme, and gardens of 
roses. The breezes, those '^ heavy- winged 
thieves," waft them hither and thither, 
and the sweet south wind " breathes upon 
banks of violets, stealing and giving 
odour." 

Such is a faint outline of the atmo- 
sphere. The sea has been called the 
pathway of the nations, but it is a barrier 
as well as a bond between them. It is 
only the girdling and encircling air which 
flows above and around all, that makes 
the "whole world kin." The carbonic 
acid with which our breathing fills the 
air, to-morrow will be speeding north 
and south, and striving to make the tour 
of the world. The date trees that grow 
round the fountains of the Nile will 
drink it in by their leaves ; the cedars of 
Lebanon will take of it, to add to their 
stature; the cocoa-nuts of Tahiti will 
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grow riper upon it ; and the palma and 
bananas of Japan change it into flowers. 

The oxygen we are breathing, was 
distilled for us some short time ago by 
the magnolias of the Susquehanna, and 
the great trees that skirt the Orinoko 
and the Amazon. The giant rhododen- 
drons of the Himmalayalis oontributed 
to it, the roses and myrtles of Cashmere, 
the cinnamon-trees of Ceylon, and forests, 
older than the flood, buried deep in the 
heart of Africa, far behind the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. 

The rain which we see descending 
was thawed for us out of icebergs which 
have watched the pole-star for ages ; and 
lotus lilies sucked up from the Nile, and 
exhaled as vapour, the snows that are 
lying on the tops of our hills. 

The earth is our mother, and bears 
us in her arms : but the air is our foster-, 
mother, and nurses each one. Men of 
sAl kindreds, and peoples, and nations, 
four-footed beasts and creeping things, 
fowls of the air and whales of the sea, 
old trees of the forest, mosses wreathed 
upon boughs, and lichens crumbling on 
stones, drink at the same perennial fount 
of Ufe which flows freely for all. Nursed 
at the same breast, we are of one family 
— plants, animals, and men ; and God's 
*^ tender mercies are over us all" Must 
we strive, by rule of Ic^ic and absolute 
demonstration, to shut up each reader 
into a corner, and compel him to ac- 
knowledge that the atmosphere was 
not self-created, but was made by Him 
''who stretcheth out the heavens as a 
curtain, and spreadeth them out as a 
tent to dwell in?" Is there any one 
who can resist exclaiming, " O Lord! 
how manifold are thy works, in wisdom 
hast thou made them all?" — British 
Quarterly Revietu^ 



THE ROUTE FROM ABERGAVENNY TO 
RHAIADR. 

Although Abergavenny in itself pre- 
sents no peculiar features of interest, it 
is a very important Ihoroaghfare to all 
parts of Wales. It id seated at the con- 
fluence of the Gavenny and the Usk, 
over which river there is a fine bridge of 
fifteen arches. The town is built in a 
straggling manner, and is principally 
celebrated for the very extensive iron- 
works in its vicinity. For its situation, 
however, much more may be said; for 
it is literally surrounded by a chain of 
mountains, sublime and beauti^ Among 



them, to the north, may be observed 
the Sugar-loaf, more particularly conspi- 
cuous on account of its pointed summit. 
It forms one of the great barren dietricta, 
known as the Black Forest. On the 
south rises the Blorenge, terminating 
the long chain of hills which runs 
through Breconsl\ire into the very heart 
of Caermarthenshire. 

At the foot of the Black Mountain, in 
the vale of Ewias, a few miles northward 
from Abergavenny, stands Llanthony 
Abbey. This building is a pure^spe- 
oimen of the architectuje of the twelfth 
century. It is very much decayed, and 
has evidently been left recklessly to fall 
into ruins ; but the parts which time has 
spared are still beautiful ; and when tho 
setting sun oasts over their mouldering 
remains a parting smile, and we see the ^ 
calm shades of evening closing around, 
the heart is struck with the resemblance 
it bears to man's eventful life : 

In youth, he's fair, or eloquent, or strong, 
He reads his name in history's page, or song, 
Forgetful, in a course so smooth and hlesa'd 
How soon of these he may be dispossess'd ; 
Till life's rude storms, or hardy hand, lays low 
His glory in the dtut^his spirit's bow ; 
Then, like some shatter'd citadel, he stands^ 
A lonely ruin on the failing sauds ! 

About six miles irom Abergavenny is 
the little town of Crickhowel, situated 
on the main road to Caermarthen and 
Milford. An old castle, so thickly covered 
with ivy as almost to be concealed from 
view, is the only object of interest which 
it ofiers to the tourist; but the rich 
valley of the Usk delights the eye, 
whilst winding along the borders of its 
sparkling stream, presenting a series of 
lovely landscapes, which are only sur- 
passed in beauty by the extensive view 
to be enjoyed on gaining the summit of 
the hill. The silent majesty of the stu- 
pei^ouB mountains, stretching them- 
selves towards heaven, below whose 
summits, in fantastic curlings, play filmy 
clouds ; these, in contrast with the soft, 
reposing sweetness of the valleys, spread- 
ing themselves out at their base, consti- 
tute the character of the soenery from 
Monmouth thither, producing a state of 
feeling which scarcely admits of deserip- 
tion. Yet, if possible, for thirteen miles 
from this spot on to Brecon, the vale 
acquires increased beauty. On the right 
and on the left we behold nothing but 
loveliness or sublimity, broad and luxu- 
riant hills, sloping gradually until they 
touch the bed of the beautiful tJak, which 
flowi at their base ; tome eoUivated to a 
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ooosidoraUe httght, «nd speckled here 
and th«re» among the green herbage, 
wilh an ow- white cottages, and gentle- 
men's Tillas-^othera enriched by the 
graceftil foliage of trees, which lend a re- 
frashiiig shade to the traveller, who may 
be wending his way on foot, over a long, 
and, perhaps, unbeaten path, which he 
hopes will conduct him more expedi- 
tiously to some desired spot. Such are 
some of the features that adorn this en- 
chanting tract of eountry, 

Brecon, or Brecknock, is an inland 
county of South Wales, having, north, 
the counties of Cardigan and Radnor; 
west, Cardigan and Caermarthen ; south, 
Glamorgan and Monmouth; and east, 
Monmouth and Hereford. Its length is 
computed at about thirty-five miles, and 
' it is nearly thirty miles in breadth, con- 
taining 482,560 acres ; while two prin- 
cipal mountain chains, with their offsets, 
occupy a considerable portion of the sur- 
face. The highest summits are the 
beacons of Brecknock, Capellante, and 
Cradle Mountain ; the former being 2,862 
feet above the level of the sea, the second 
2,394, and the third 2,645. There are, 
however, many lovely and luxuriant 
valleys. The sparkling Wye edges the 
county for some miles on the north-west, 
and several lesser streams beautify its 
surface. 

Agriculture, until late years, was much 
neglected here, and is consequently in a 
low and backward state, oats and barley 
being almost exclusively the produce of 
tbe county, with the exception of wheat. 
More attention, however, is now given 
to other crops, as well as to cattle and 
sheep. Extensive iron-works are on the 
Muth confines of the county, adjacent to 
those of Mertbyr-rTydvil, Hermain, and 
Eumney. 

Brecknock returns two members to the 
House of Commons ; one for tlie county, 
and one for the borough. 

The principal towns are Brecon, Crick- 
howe], and Buallt Brecon is situated on 
the confluence of the Honddu and Tarrel 
vith the Usk« The stream whence it 
takes its name has little of which to 
boast ; children might safely launch their 
little oockle-shell l^ata on its waters, and 
be themaelvea their pilots, free from all 
apprehension of accident. The town is 
aacisnt, built. apparently without regard 
to form or v^ulwrity, having only three 
pttnciyal streets, but theaa contain many 
vaUrbmk and reapeotable houses : it is 
F««eii,.aQd well lighted with gai. The 



Bulwark, opposite to tho old church of 
St, John, might be termed the fashion- 
able end of the town — ^it is certainly the 
best. There are three churches beside 
the one just named. St, Mary's, a chapel 
of. ease, of Gothic architecture ; (both 
were almost exclusively rebuilt in the 
reign of Henry viii. ;) St. David's, erected 
shortly after the Conquest ; and Cbrlst- 
church, a collegiate institution, established 
by the same monarch. The latter is 
extra-parochial, and has a grammar- 
school attached to it. 

The institutions and public buildings 
of Brecon are but few, — an endowed 
free-school, three or four small charities, 
and a borough and county-hall, with the 
market-place under it. On market-days 
it is amusing to see a man and woman 
seated together on the same thick-set 
Welsh pony, trotting along with great 
glee, the female with a basket on her 
arm, and a comfortable woollen cloak, 
usually scarlet, gracefully falling over 
the neck of their Rosinante, while her 
companion takes the hinder part of the 
saddle, when there is one; and thus 
equipped, they follow successively hun- 
dreds of persons, looking quite prepared 
to make some lucrative sales or pur- 
chases. Market-days occur three times 
a week — Wednesday and Friday, for 
general purposes; and Saturday, for cattle. 

The most attractive part of Brecon is 
the promenade along the Usk, under the 
old town walls, whence a fine range of 
mountain scenery may be enjoyed ; and 
for those whose tastes incline rather to 
those of a graver description, a lonely, 
and yet charming walk, through the 
Priory woods. 

The castle was built in 1094, by Ber- 
nard de Newmarch, a relative of William 
the Conqueror, from which time the town 
dates its origin. Many Norman families 
then settled in the county, and their 
descendants in different parts may still be 
traced. Brecon was originall}' surrounded 
by strong walls, but one only remains ; 
the others, with the castle, were de- 
stroyed by the inhabitants in the last 
civil war, to prevent a siege, or save 
themselves the maintenance of a garri- 
son. This castle, it is said, was once the 
residence of the duke of Buckingham, the 
bosom friend of Richard of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard in. ; and that within 
its walls the scheme was concerted for 
dethroning the reigning sovereign, and 
the succession to the crown to the earl of 
Riehwond< 
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The Priory cburch, though by some 
persons admired, possesses but little ar^ 
chitectural beauty. The embattled tower 
rising in the centre of the cross, in which 
form it is built, may be said to be all, 
except its antiquity, that entitles it to 
any notice; the old dark yews in the 
burying-ground are to many far more 
attractive. It was founded in the reign 
of Henry i., by Boinaid de Newmarch. 

The road from Brecon to Buallt abounds 
with hills, some of them so steep that 
when travelling by the ordinary convey- 
ances furnished at the hotels, which are 
mostly little four-wheeled chaises, without 
springs, it appears as though their sum- 
mits could not be gained. It seems as 
though the vehicle was about to make 
a back-somerset, and when, at length, the 
summit is reached, and the traveller is 
congratulating himself on gaining level 
ground, he is suddenly thrown into the 
reverse position, and begins to fear that 
he will be pitched forward, and find him- 
self at the bottom of the hill, minus the 
carriage. If he is fortunate enough to 
keep his equilibrium, there is still danger, 
supposing he is sitting with the driver, 
of occasionally coming in contact with 
the haunches of the animal, which is 
carefully plodding his downward course. 
The driver, however, is surprisingly at 
his ease, often whistling a tune, or hum- 
ming a song, with all the nonchalance of 
an intimate friend ; while the beast, whose 
knowledge of the road equals that of his 
master, and whose docility is probably 
somewhat in advance, render them alike 
safe conductors. The humbler class among 
the Welsh are cheerful, civil, and com- 
municative ; they like to be asked ques- 
tions, and evidently show a taste and a 
love for the beauties of their native soil. 
They are, moreover, cleanly and sober, 
rarely taking anything stronger than milk. 
Moderation seems to be a quality of their 
nature ; thus practically exemplifying the 
sentiment of the poet, — 

** Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long." 

Obstacles such as have been described 
would be objectionable to those whose 
tastes favour the long level road; but 
the searcher after the picturesque feels 
amply compensated for any such incon- 
veniences by the splendid scenes which 
successively cheer him on the journey. 
Mountains, which at first reveal only 
their sharp ridges and pointed summits, 
when approached present their broad 



fronts in bold continuous expanse; while 
an endless variety of all that is beautiful, 
grand, or romantic, meets the eye at 
every turn of the road. Fancy might 
strive in vain to picture a more enchant- 
ing display of hill and dale, of lofty 
mountain or deep ravine, than here await 
the traveller. 

As a town little can be said of Buallt, 
(pronounced Bith,) for it consists of small, 
irregularly-built houses, scarcely two of 
which are alike, giving to it an air of 
antiquity, and producing the impression 
of its being a foreign country. It is very 
dull, especially if you happen to arrive 
on a wet day, which is likely to be the 
case ; for rain is very prevalent through- 
out all the mountainous districts of Wales ; 
and when there is not rain, dense mists 
often hang over the hills for weeks to- 
gether, so as to shut out from view 
almost every object but those with which 
you are in close proximity. Our readers 
may easily imagine the circumstances of 
some traveller with no mental resources, 
seated at the window of an hotel alone, 
during such weather as we have de- 
scribed, — when the silence is relieved by 
occasionally hearing approaching foot- 
steps, or perchance a solitary individual 
is seen, perhaps an old woman cloaked 
up, holding a large dingy cotton um- 
brella over her head, and wearing pattens 
withal — those noisy and dangerous pre- 
servatives from wet and dirt. Well is it 
for those whose well-trained and well- 
furnished minds provide an ample re- 
source for such pauses in the activity of 
life, and who are *^ never less alone than 
when alone." 

Nearly parallel to the Wye runs the 
road from Buallt to Rhaiadr, which, how- 
ever, not being near enough to allow the 
full view of its graceful flowings, much 
of its beauty is necessarily concealed; 
but after it has crossed the Ithon^ it 
gradually approaches nearer and nearer 
until it steals along close to the pathway 
on to Rhaiadr. At this part of the Wye's 
course it is so shallow when the weather 
is dry, that for some paces it appears 
little more than a pebbly brook, that 
might well tempt the weary traveller to 
cross it for the refreshment which its de- 
licious waters might afford to him. The 
variety which characterises the Wye is 
one of its peculiar charms. Sometimes 
its current is crossed by a large fragment 
of rock, and numerous smaller pieces 
close by, around the latter of which it 
noiselessly steals, while it leaps over the 
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former, and then again flows on, with an 
unruffled and silent course, until some 
fresh interruption occurs, when, with re- 
newed impetuosity, it dashes onward, 
rashes through rapids, or, as though it 
were sensible of joy, in fantastic motions 
it continues its course, gliding or bound- 
ing, as it may be left free or impeded. 

A short distance before entering Rhaiadr 
the surrounding country is very striking, 
particularly at the confluence of the Clar- 
wen and the Wye. A view of the two 
rivers tends greatly to enhance its in- 
dividual features, and to heighten the 
general effect. 

The town of Rhaiadr is in itself a 
** miserable-looking place; but when, as is 
not unfirequently the case, an accident is 
encountered on the road, such as a spring, 
or .what is termed a spring, giving way, 
and detaining the traveller an hour or 
more ; when, too, most probably, he rose 
with the sun and started before break- 
fast; when, we say, after such a jour- 
ney, he at length finds himself even at 
Rhaiadr, it wears a less unfavourable 
aspect than it otherwise would ; and 
when, besides, he hears that in advance 
are scenes of magnificence that more than 
make amends for any of its deficiencies, 
the spirits revive, and what there may 
he worthy of notice to be seen the eye 
eagerly searches after, as a sort of apology 
for overlooking, in a moment of discon- 
tent, that of which the spot could justly 
boast. 

There is a cataract, or waterfall, called 
by the name of the town : the fall is not 
great, but from the bridge it has a very 
pretty effect. The Devil's Bridge, how- 
ever, which is our next route, is of much 
more importance, and surrounded by 
scenery far more beautiful than that of 
Rhaiadr, particulars of which will be 
given hereafter. S. S. S. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON THE HIGHLANDS 
AND THE HIGHLANDERS. 

The pomp and power of highland pride 

Are pass'd like morning dew; 
The hroad-sword keen is laid aside, 

And kilts there are but few. 
The red, red blood of hostile clans 

No longer stains the heather; 
The Campbells and Macdonalds now 

Can live in peace together. 

A WORD or two about the Highlands 
and Highlanders will either refresh the 
memory of my readers with regard to 
what they know, or supply them with 
some useful and interesting information. 



Scotland, as a map of the country 
clearly sets forth, is naturally divided 
into three parts ; for the Firth of Forth 
and the Firth of Clyde southward, and 
Moray Firth and Loch Linnhe northward, 
so nearly approach each other, that, with 
the loclis and canals between them, they 
form the two watery lines across the 
country. The Highlands include almost 
all the middle and northern of these three 
divisions, as well as the Hebrides, or 
Western Isles. The Orkney and Shet- 
land Isles are not considered as forming 
part of the Highlands. Were the ques- 
tion asked, What do you mean by the 
Highlands of Scotland ? perhaps the most 
simple answer would be, the hilly parts 
of Dumbarton, Stirling, Perth, Banfi*, 
and Moray, with the whole of Bute, Ar- 
gyle, Inverness, Cromarty, Ross, Suther- 
land, Caithness, and the Hebrides. 

The Lowlands are not unlike English 
counties, for trades are carried on in the 
towns and cities; and the lands being 
carefully tilled, produce abundant crops 
of hay and corn, while the Highlands 
abound with high mountains, gloomy 
glens, large lochs or lakes, and vast 
uncultivated moors. The distinction be- 
tween the Highlands and Lowlands is 
tolerably clear, when thus expressed on 
paper; but much more so, when wit- 
nessed by the eye in reality. 

Nor is the difference between the 
Highlands and the Lowlands much 
greater than that which exists in their 
inhabitants; though every year High- 
landers and Lowlanders are getting more 
like one another. True it is, that the 
former speak Gaelic, a dialect of the 
Erse language; but as most of them 
speak English also, Gaelic is less used 
than formerly. 

Whenever we speak of the origin of a 
people, we never think of going back so 
far as the time of Adam, or even Noah, 
for then we should make the origin of 
all to be the same ; but we content our- 
selves in going to some particular people, 
who, at some particular time, lived in 
some particular place. Thus we say, 
the Highlanders are Celts, or Gauls; 
that is, they have sprung from the Celts, 
— a people who once lived in Gaul, 
which is an ancient name for France. 
The Lowlanders are Scandinavian and 
Anglo-Saxon ; that is, they are descend- 
ants of the Scandinavians, who lived in 
the north, and of the Anglo-Saxonsj who 
came from their country in the north of 
Germany to England. It is said, that 
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the Basque* of Spftin, the Auvergaese 
and Bl-etons in Franoe^ the inhabitants 
of Wales, Anglesea^ and the Isle of 
Man, the Irish and the Highlanders, are 
all radically one people. 

It is helieTed, that at one time the 
Celts occupied the whole of England; 
but that, when opposed by the Romans, 
the Saxons, and the Danes, they of ne- 
cessity retired to the mountains. The 
Scotch monarchs waged war with them ; 
but the Celts, or Highlanders, who were 
bold and courageous, appointed heads 
or chiefs over their several clans, and 
desperately resisted them. The Mac- 
donalds took the title of Lords of the 
Isles, and grew so strong, that they deter- 
mined to establish a Highland independ" 
ence, and bring, if they could, the Low- 
lands under their control. A great battle, 
in 1411, was fought, between the two 
contending parties, in which the High- 
landers were completely beaten. This 
battle erippled their power. 

When James t, of Scotland came to 
the throne, in 1424, he was determined 
to control the lawlessness of the High-^ 
landers ; but instead of acting with wis* 
dom, firmness and humanity, he at once 
seized forty of their chiefs, and put most 
of them to death. « It would be difficult, 
perhaps, to decide whether the High- 
landers, or those who opposed them, 
were the moat oppressive and cruel. 
The following relation will show the 
horrible inhumanity of both : 

'* Macdonald, head of a band in Roes- 
shire, had plundered a poor widow 
woman of two of her cows, and who, 
in her anger, exclaimed repeatedly, that 
she would never wear shoes again till 
she had carHed her complaint to the 
king for redress, should she travel to 
Edinburgh to seek him. 'It is false,' 
answered the barbarian; *I will have 
you shod tnyself before you reach the 
court.' Accordingly, he caused a smith 
to nail shoes to the poor woman's naked 
feet, as if they had been those of a horse ; 
after which he thrust her forth, wounded 
and bleeding on the highway. The widow, 
however, being a woman of high spirit, 
was determined to keep her word ; and 
OS soon as her wounds permitted her to 
travel, she did actually go on foot to 
Edinburgh, and throwing herself before 
James, acquainted him with the cruelty 
which had been exercised on her, and in 
evidence showed her feet, still seamed 
and scarred. James heard her with that 
mixture of pity, kindness, and unoon^ 



troliable indignation Which marked his 
character, and in great resentment enured 
Macdonald and twelve of his principal 
fbllowers to be seized, and to have tfaeilr 
feet shod with iroh shoes, in the same 
manner as had been done to the widow. 
In this condition they were exhibited to 
the public for three days, and then exe- 
cuted." 

When we hear of such dread Ail enor- 
mities, it is enough to make us ashamed 
of our fellow-men, and to set us longing 
afresh for the reigh of truth and right- 
eousness. 

Instead of things being made bettet, 
by putting down the lords of the idles, 
they were made worse; fbr cruel and 
rapacious as the Highlanders were, when 
they had chiefs whom they recognised 
and obeyed, cruel and more rapacieas 
they became when those ehief^ were re- 
moved. The clans broke out into ran- 
corous feuds, and lived by rapine and 
violenee. Of this the following ist a 
fearful illustration : 

" The Maeleods, a powerful and nn- 
merous clan. Who had extensive estates 
on the main land, made themselres 
masters, at a very early period, of A great 
part of the large island of Sky, seized 
upon mueh of the Long Island, as the 
isles of Lewis and Harris hre called, ahd 
fought fiercely with the Macdonalds; 
and other tribes of the islands. About 
the end of the sixteenth century, a boat, 
manned by one or two of the Macleods, 
landed in Etgg, a small island peopled 
by the Macdonalds. They Were at first 
hospitably received, but having been 
guilty of some incivility to the yoting 
women on the island, it was so much 
resented by the inhabitants, that they 
tied the Macleods hand and foot, andf, 
putting them on board of their own boat, 
towed it to sea, and set it adrift, leaving 
the wretched men, bound as they were, 
to perish by famine, or by the winds and 
waves, as chance should determine. But 
it so happened, that a boat belonging to 
the laird of Macleod fell in with that 
which had the captives on boards and 
brought them in safety to the laird's 
castle of Dunvegan, in Sky, wfaeri they 
complained of the injury which they had 
sustained from the Macdonalds of Eigg. 
Macleod, in a great rage, put to sea with 
his galleys, manned by a large body of 
his people, which the men of Eigg could 
not entertain any rational hope of resist- 
ing. Learning that their incensed enemy 
was approaching with superior forces, 
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and deep Towsxif lettenge, the inhabitants, 
who knew thejr had no mercy to expect 
at Macleod'fl handi, reiolved, as the 
best chance of setety in their power, to 
conceal themselves in a large cavern on 
the sea-shore. 

"This place was particularly well calcu- 
lated for that purpose. The entrance 
resembles that of a fox«earth, being an 
opening so small that a man canuot 
enter, save by creepine on hands and 
knees. A rill of water falls fipm the top 
of the rock, and serves, or rather served 
at the period we speak of, wholly to con- 
ceal the aperture. A stranger, even 
when apprised of the existence of such a 
cave, would find the greatest difficulty in 
discovering the entrance. Within, the 
cavern rises to a great height, and the 
'floor is covered with white, dry sand. 
It is extensive enough to contain a great 
namber of people. The whole inhabit- 
ants of £igg, who, with their wives and 
families, amomited to nearly two hundred 
Simla, took re^ge within its precincts. 

*' Macleod arrived with his armament, 
and landed on the island, but could dis- 
cover no one on whom to wreak his ven- 
feance— -all was desert. The Macleods 
destroyed the huts of the islanders, and 
plundered what property they could dis- 
cover ; Wt the vengeance of the chief- 
tain could not be satisfied with what he 
deemed such petty injuries. He knew 
that the inhabitants must either have 
fled in their boats to one of the islands 
possessed by the Macdonalds, or that 
they must be concealed somewhere in 
£igg. After making a strict, but unsuc- 
cessful search for two days, Macleod had 
Appointed the third to leave, his anchor- 
ite, when, in the grey of the morning, 
<Mie of the seamen beneld from the dedc 
of his galley the figure of a man on 
the island. This was a spy, whom the 
Macdonalds, impatient of their confine- 
vent in the cavern, had imprudently 
•eat oat to see whether Macleod had 
lathed or not. The poor fellow, when 
l*e saw himself discovered, endeavoured, 
^y doubling, after the manner of a hare 
or fox, to obliterate the track of his foot- 
steps on the snow, and prevent its being 
discovered where he had re-entered the 
cavern. But all the arts he could use 
were fruitless ; the invaders again landed, 
^nd tracked him to the entrance of the 
den. 

" Macleod then summoned those who 
J^e within it, and called upon them to 
^wliver up the individuals who had mal- 



treated hii men, to be diipatei of at his 
pleasure. The Macdonalds, still confi- 
dent in the strength of their fastness, 
which no assailant could enter but on 
hands and knees, refused to surrender 
their clansmen. Macleod next com- 
menced a dreadful work of indiscrimmate 
vengeance. He caused his people, by 
means of a ditch cut above the top of the 
rock, to turn away the stream of water 
which fell over the entrance of the 
cavern. This being done, the Macleods 
collected all the combustibles which could 
be found on the island, particularly turf, 
and quantities of dry heather, piled them 
up against the aperture, and maintained 
an immense fire for many hours, until 
the smoke, nenetrating into the inmost 
recesses of tne cavern, stifled to death 
every creature within. There is no doubt 
of the truth of this story, dreadful as 
it is. The cavern is often visited by 
strangers; and I have myself seen the 
place where the bones of the murdered 
Macdonalds still remain, lying as thick 
on the floor of the cave as in the charnel- 
house of a church." 

Statute after statute was enacted to 
resbrain the excesses of the Highlanders, 
but the government was not strong 
enough to put them steadily in force. 
Oliver Cromwell invaded the Highland 
borders, shut up the nativies in the moun- 
tains, and kept a body of twelve hundred 
soldiers in and near the citadel of Invet- 
ness. In the reign of Charles ii., ten 
thousand armed Highlanders were quar- 
tered on the poor Nonconformists of the 
west, to vex and harass them into epis- 
copacy. A recital of the ruthless ravages 
of this Highland host are enough to 
make the biood boil in the veins of even 
meek-minded men. 

After the revolution, an attempt was 
made by the Highlanders to restore the 
Scottish king, James vit., <James it. of 
England ;) but finding all their struggles 
for power fruitless, all the clans, except 
that of Macdonald, of Glencoe, took an 
oath of allegiance to the government of 
William in. The inhuman treachery and 
cruelty exercised towards the Macdonald 
clan I shall not fail hereafter to describe. 

The savage murder of Glencoe — for 
such it has been justly called— ^eatly 
excited the indignation of the High- 
landers; and they again, in 1715, made 
an attempt, though an unsuccessfiil one, 
to establish the Stuarts. Since that time 
their power has been gradually dimi- 
nished, their rapine and violence re- 
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pressed, and their practice of extorting 
black mail, or. safety-money, utterly abo- 
lished, by various measures — ^such as the 
formation of roads for the military, the 
prohibition for a time bf the use of tartan 
cloth, and the carrying of arms, together 
with the abolition of heritable jurisdic- 
tion, and the appointment of sheriffs by 
the crown. The raising of Highland 
regiments, too, by the government, re- 
moved numbers of desperate Highlanders 
from their mountain homes, and thus con- 
tributed to the quietude of the country. 

When the Highland chiefs could no 
longer support their followers, and retain 
their allegiance by rapine, they found it 
necessary to disperse them, and to let a 
portion of their territories to store- 
farmers of capital in the Low Country. 
A clearing thus took place, and multi- 
tudes were thrust out from their accus- 
tomed homes, to exchange their glens 
and mountain fortresses for other scenes. 
Some entered the Lowlands, engaging 
themselves in various callings, and many 
emigrated to Western Canada. The 
introduction of steamboats, the formation 
of railroads, the increased intercourse 
with the Lowlands and with England, 
the spread of religious knowledge, and 
the word of God, and other ameliorating 
influences are all at work, rendering, as 
I said before, the difierence between the 
Highlanders and the Lowlanders less 
and less every day. 

It is asserted in Chambers's " Miscel- 
lany," that ** the patriarchal, or clan sys- 
tem, retained its influence in the border 
districts, Galloway, and the Highlands, 
after it had become weak in other places. 
The Kerrs, Scotts, Johnsons, Armstrongs, 
Elliots, Jardines, and Grahams were on 
the borders; the M'Clumpas, M'Cullochs, 
MTaggarts, M'Lellans, and M'Kellars 
were in Galloway ; while the Highlands 
had not less than forty clans, beside 
remnants of broken clans. Independently 
of its surname^ each clan had three tokens 
which distinguished it from others, — its 
badge, its slogan or war-cry, and its 
tartan." 

Every clan, 'vrhen with others, or acting alone, 
Had a tartan, a war-cry, and badge of its own. 

The names of the principal Highland 
clans, with their badges, given by the 
same authority, are as follows : some few 
of them, however, are of Lowland origin. 
— " Buchanan, birch ; Cameron, oak ; 
Campbell, myrtle ; Chisholm, alder ; Col- 
quhoun, hazel ; Cumming, common sal- 



low; Drummond, holly; Farquharson, 
purple fox-glove ; Ferguson, poplar ; 
Forbes, brown ; Fraser, yew ; (some 
families, the strawberry;) Crordon, ivy; 
Graham, laurel ; Grant, cranberry heath ; 
Gun, rosewort; Lament, crab-apple; 
M*Allister, five-leaved heath; M'Donald, 
bell heath; M'Donnell, mountain heath; 
M'Dougall, cypress ; M'Farlane, cloud- 
berry bush; M*Gregor, pine ; Mcintosh, 
boxwood; M*Kay, bulrush; M'Kenzie, 
deer grass; M'Kinnon, St. John's wort; 
M^Lachlan, mountain ash ; McLean, 
blackberry heath; M'Leod, red wortle- 
berries ; M*Nab, rose blackberries ; 
M'Neil, sea-ware ; M'Pherson, varie- 
gated boxwood; M'Rae, iir-club-moss ; 
Monro, eagle's feathers; Menzies, ash; 
Murray, juniper ^ Ogilvie, hawthorn ;. 
Oliphant, the great maple ; Robertson,' 
fern; Rose, brier rose; Ross, bear-ber- 
ries; Sinclair, clover; Stewart, thistle; 
Sutherland, cat's- tail grass. Sprigs of 
these badges were worn in the bonnet; but 
the chief of each clan was entitled to wear 
two eagle's feathers Iq addition." 

The attachment of the inhabitants of 
mountainous districts to the home of their 
fathers is proverbial; nor are the High- 
landers an exception to the general rule. 
Most of them, even now, in anticipation 
of visiting a foreign shore, would re-echo 
the sentiment — 

*' Ilk flower that blooms on foreign fell 
Wad mind me o' the heather-bell; 
Ilk little streamlet's jeuk and turn 
Wad mind me o' Olenourock barn; 
Lands may be fair ayont the sea. 
But hieland hills and lochs for me !" 

Those who feel an interest in the sub- 
ject of Highland clans, Highland dress, 
and especially Highland tartans, will do 
well to get a sight of the splendid quarto 
called " Vestiarium Scoticum," published 
by Sobieski Stuart, containing the tartans 
of the principal clans, coloured in all 
their glowing hues ; but as some of my 
readers may not have an opportunity oi 
seeing the work, I will here quote from 
it, almost literally, some excellent re- 
marks. 

In the scanty notices which have been 
left by the Romans of the manners and 
arts of the Caledonians, during their in- 
vasions, there is no description of their 
garments ; and we learn only that blue 
was their favourite colour, and that of 
this dye women of rank wore their 
mantles. In the ancient Gaelic Poems, 
the banner of Fioun is described of that 
colour, variegated with gold, and each 
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chief is represented as haying his own 
particular design. 

The variegated cloth which, under the 
Dame of tartan, has heen so long worn 
among the Highlanders, that by many it 
is thought peculiar to their race, is com- 
posed of two or more panes, called sets, 
alike in the warp and the woof, and inter- 
sected by small stripee, which, in some 
cases, form the only distinction between 
different patterns. 

In the present day, and for a consider- 
able period, the name has been entirely de- 
scriptive of the disposition of the colours, 
and may be applied with propriety to any 
material, as *' tartan velvet," "tartan 
poplin," '* tartan kerseymere;" in all 
which, and various other fabrics, it is 
now manufactured. But originally it was 
invariably what it is still in its ordinary 
form, not a cloth properly so called, for 
it has no nap, and is the same on both 
sides, but a tweelled stuff, of which there 
are two kinds : the one hard and close, 
resembling shalloon ; the other soft and 
elastic, like a thick and loosely- woven 
kerseymere. The latter, as it is the 
warmest and most flexible, is adapted for 
weather-plaids, hose, and trews; the 
former for kilts, jackets, and light sum- 
mer mantles, — though of old the last of 
these distinctions was not observed. 

Whether tartan was originally de- 
scriptive of pattern, is very much to be 
doubted. It appears to have been ex- 
pressive rather of the fabric than of the 
design; and if, by the Highlanders, it 
has been combined with a peculiar ar- 
rangement of dyes, it is because, when 
they received the manufacture, it was in 
that many-coloured fashion which was 
then common to the world, but which, 
when it was lost among others, and re- 
tained only among them, associated in 
the peculiarity of the pattern that name 
which had only been imparted in the stuff. 

"I have,". says Mr. Stuart, in the in- 
troduction to his work, " perhaps spoken 
too strongly upon a cause for which the 
world feels but little, and too minutely 
iipon a subject which many may think 
unworthy of regard ; but there are yet 
some who contemplate with emption the 
disappearance of a people who have 
addea to the poetry and the history of 
ages ; and I have collected the last rem- 
nants of their tattered mantle, lest it 
should be among those things which are 
forgotten when ihey are past, because 
none have described them while they are 
present." 



The following list of chief and subor- 
dinate clans possessing their own tartans 
in the reign of James the Sixth, is not, I 
believe, far from being a correct one. 
Those in whose tartans red prevailed, 
mingled with other colours, were, clan 
Stewart, Macgregor, Ross, Macduff, 
Grant, Monro, Cameron, Frazer, Men- 
zies, Chisholm, Buchanan, Macdougal, 
Robertson, Macnab, Mackinnon, Mac- 
kintosh, Macqueen, Bruce, Crawford, 
RUthven, Hamilton, Wemyss, Comyn, 
Dilnbar, Leslie, Cunningham, Lindsay, 
Hay, Seton, Ramsay, Erskine, Wallace, 
Brodie, Rose, Drummond, Scott, Max- 
well, and Ker. 

* Those in whose tartans green pre- 
vailed, mingled with other colours, were, 
Macdonald of the Isles, Ranald, Camp- 
bell, Sutherland, Macneil, Gillean, (or 
Maclean,) Mackenzie, Lament, Mackin- 
tyre, Farquharson, Gun, Macarthur, Sin- 
clair, Lauder, Dundaa, Ogilvie, Oliphant, 
Murray, Urquhart, Colquhoun, Forbes, 
Armstrong, Gordon, Graham, and John- 
son. 

Prince of Rothsay, three colours, 
chequed with green and white; royal 
Stewart, chiefly white, chequed with 
green, red, and other colours ; Macleod 
and Maclachian, chiefly yellow with other 
colours ; Montgomery and Barclay, chiefly 
light green with other colours; Cran- 
stoun, chiefly yellowish green ; Home, a 
dark purple ; Macpherson, black and 
white ; Mackay, chiefly a bluish purple ; 
and Douglas, equal cheques of black and 
slate colour. When the Highland chiefs 
were assembled, among the gaudier 

Slaids, others were seen of a more sha- 
owy kind : 

Dark plaids of dark colours in cheques great and 

small, 
But the broad plaid of Douglas was darkest of all I 

The following are a few of the High- 
land patronvmics, taken from the ** Ayr 
andWigtonshire Courier ;" — Mackintosh, 
son of the just; M'Douel, son of the 
brown eyes ; M'Dougal, son of the black 
eyes ; M*Annochy, son of the brown 
head ; McGregor, son of the Greek man ; 
M*Cuthbert, son of the Arch-Druid; 
M'Kay, sou of the prophet ; M'Taggart, 
son of the priest ; M*Leod, son of the 
wounder ; M'Lean, son of the lion ; 
M<Kenzie,son of the friendly one; M'ln- 
tyre, son of the carpenter; Campbell, 
crooked mouth ; Cameron, crooked nose ; 
Stewart, high-stay, or support; Fingal, 
the gul, worthy one ; and Ossian, the top. 
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Unless on public occasions, or clan 
gatherings for any particular purpose, 
few Highlanders are now seen in their 
peculiar dress, though the ** belted plaid 
worn as the philibeg, or small kilt, with a 
separate drapery, depending from the 
shoulder in imitation of the ancient 
garb," is regarded as highly picturesque 
and graceful. We are told, that anciently 
the Gael wore no garments for the legs, 
and only occasionally broques, pieces of 
hide, tied with a thong for the feet 
Coats, shoes, and hose are moderQ inven- 
tions. The true Highland bonnet is small, 
either round or peaked in front, and of a 
dark blue, or grey colour. The sword, 
baldrick, dirk, large brooches, buckles, - 
shot-pouch, and sporan, or purses, are 
all necessary to complete the full dress of 
a Highland chief, or gentleman. 

The chief musical instrument of the 
Highlander is the bagpipe ; and, under 
skilful direction, its tones, if not highly 
harmonious, are extremely exhilarating. 
The pibroch, or musical recitation of a 
battle, or other event, poured forth by a 
practised piper, is wondrously influential, 
especially with those who have an interest 
in the event ; while, perhaps, the voices 
of half-a-dozen lively young porkers, 
shook up together in a bag, would not 
very inaccurately illustrate the grating 
discordance of bad pipes and a bad piper. 

The broad- sword, the favourite weapon 
of the Highlander, is, in his hand, very 
destructive in close contention, but the 
ball and the bullet kill from afar. The 
Highlanders, being choice in their blades, 
used to procure their broad-swords from 
one Andrea di Ferrara, a celebrated 
Italian artificer. Ferrara, once a city of 
importance, is in the north-east of Italy. 
The highest compliment you can pay a 
broad-sword, is to call it " a true Andrew 
Ferrara." Most readers remember what 
Bums says of Highlanders and broad- 
swords: 

" Bring but a Scotaaan frae his hill, 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill, 
Say, such is Royal George's vill, 

And there's the foe; 
He has nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow." 

Highlanders have now, very generally, 
laid their broad-swords aside ; and I trust 
they will find out some other and better 
way of distinguishing themselves. Killing 
" twa at a blow " may sound well in 
poetiy, but aa ** Royal George's ¥dll " no 
longer requires it, and especially as such 
an exhibition of adroitness is not so phi- 



lanthropic as it 18 valorous, Scotchmen 
will do well to be satisfied with the 
theory, altogether dispensing with the 
practice of such hyperbolical patriotism. 
Highlanders, ay! and Lowlanders too, 
will get more by keeping the new com- 
mandment, "Love one another," than 
they are ever likely to get with their 
broad-swords : " If ye fulfil the royal 
law according to the scripture, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye 
shall do well," Jas. ii. 8. 

One faithful fi-iend, 'mid life's severer woes, 
Is worth a hundred thousand slaughter'd fbes. 



THE CREATOR'S BENEFICENCE. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, in the 
world around us, we behold innumerable 
instances of our Creator's beneficence. 
In order that the eye and the imagination 
may be gratified and charmed, he has 
spread over the surface of our terrestrial 
habitation an assemblage of the richest 
colours, which beautify and adorn the 
landscape of the earth, and present to 
our view a picturesque and diversified 
scenery, which is highly gratifying to 
the principle of novelty implanted in the 
human mind. On all sides we behold a 
rich variety of beauty and magnificence.. 
Here, spread the wide plains and fertile 
fields, adorned with fruits and verdure ; 
there, the hills rise in gentle slopes, and 
the mountains rear their snowy tops to 
the clouds, distilling from their sides the 
brooks and rivers, which enliven and 
fertilize the plains through which they 
flow. Here, the lake stretches into a 
smooth expanse in the bosom of the 
mountains; there, the rivem meander 
through the forests and the flowery 
fields, diversifying the rural scene, and 
distributing health and ferUlity in their 
train. Here, we behold the rugged cliffSf 
and the stately part of the forest ; there, 
we are charmed with the verdure of the 
meadow, the enamel of flowers, the azure 
of the sky, and the gay colouring of the 
morning and evening clouds. In order 
that this scene of beauty and magnifi- 
cence might be rendered visible, he 
formed the element of light, without 
which the expanse of the universe would 
be a boundless desert, and its beauties 
for ever veiled from our sight. It ope^ 
to our view the mountains, the hills, the 
valleys, the woods, the lawns, tbs flocks 
and herds, the wonders of the migbtv 
deep, and the radiant orbs of heaven. I^ 
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p&infs a thousand different hues on the 
objects atound Us, atid promotes a cheerful 
and extensive intercourse among all the 
inhabitants of the globe. — Dick, 



THE AUDACITY OF THE FALCON TRIBE. 

Im the pursuit of their prey, birds of 
the hawk or falcon tribe often display the 
greatest boldness and indifference to the 
presence of man. Many interesting facts 
illustratlTe of this trait in their disposi- 
tion have been recorded, some of which 
will not be unacceptable. 

Mr. Selby, speaking of the peregrine 
falcon, formerly so much yalued by the 
sportsman of the olden time, says : " In 
exercising my dogs upon the moors pre- 
vious to the commencement of the shoot- 
ing season, I observed a large bird of 
the hawk genus, horering at a distance, 
which, upon approaching, I knew to be a 
peregrine fklcon. Its attention was now 
drawn toward the dogs, and it accom- 
panied them while they beat the sur- 
rounding ground. Upon their having 
found and sprung a brood of grouse, the 
falcon immediately gave chase, and struck 
a young bird before they had proceeded 
far upon the wing. My shouts and rapid 
advance prevented it f^om securing its 
prey. The issue of this attempt, how- 
ever, did not deter the falcon from watch- 
ing our subsequent movements, and, an- 
other opportunity soon offerings it again 
gave chase and struck down two birds 
by two rapidly repeated blows; one of 
the birds it secured and bore off in 
triumph." From the boldness of this 
falcon, and its apparently instinctive per- 
ception that the dogs aided it by spring- 
ing the game, so as to enable it to pounce 
upon its quarry in the air, we may easily 
imagine that its training by the falconer 
is not a work of any great difficulty. In- 
stead of regarding the dogs with appre- 
hension, it appreciates their services, and 
knows how to take advantage of their 
labour. It hovers over them as they 
quarter the field, ready to strike the game 
as soon as they have put it up. Nor is 
it alarmed even by the report of the gun. 
Mr. Audubon says, " I have seen this 
hawk come at the report of a gun, and 
carry off a teal not thirty steps distant 
from the sportsman who had killed it, 
with a daring assurance as surprising as 
unexpected. This conduct has been ob- 
served by many individuals, and is a 
characteristic trait of the speeies. The 



largest duck that I have seen this bird 
attack and grapple with on the wing is 
the mallard." 

Mr, Thompson relates, in his " Contri- 
butions to the Natural History of Ire- 
land," the following anecdote : 

*' Mr. Sinclaire, when once exercising 
his dogs on the Belfast mountains towards 
the end of July, preparatory to grouse 
shooting, saw them point, and on coming 
up, he startled a male peregrine falcon off 
a grouse just killed by him, and very near 
the same place he came upon the female 
bird, also on a grouse. Although my 
friend lifted both the dead birds, the 
hawks continued flying about, and on the 
remainder of the pack of grouse, which 
lay near, being sprung by the dogs, 
either three or four more grouse were 
struck down by them ; and thus two and 
a half or three brace were obtained by 
means of these wild birds, being more 
than had ever been procured out of a 
pack of grouse by his trained falcons." 
In a note he adds, ** The same gentleman 
has frequently, when out shooting, ob- 
tained a single grouse which has been 
thus killed by wild peregrine falcons, 
but never more, except in the above 
instance." 

The fear which birds manifest towards 
this falcon is extreme; if they escape 
from the stroke and get into cover, there 
they remain, and will allow themselves 
to be captured by the hand sooner than 
take to flight. Mr. Thompson states that 
he has known the blackcock thus made 
prisoner. We take the subjoined instance 
of the ferocity of the falcon from the same 
authority : 

" In October, 1833, a female peregrine 
falcon of Mr. Sinclaire 's, a bird of that 
year, and consequently but a few months' 
old, got loose in the hawk-yard, and 
killed a male of her own species a year 
or two older than herself, and which had 
the power of moving at least a yard from 
his block. She had nearly eaten him 
when a person entered the yard to feed, 
which he did once daily at a regular 
hour. This female bird was full fed the 
day before, and had never got more than 
one meal in the day." i Montagu relates a 
similar occurrenee in the '* Supplement to 
his Ornithological Dictionary." A circum- 
stance of the like nature has come under 
our own personal knowledge. • A few 
years since, a friend highly distinguished 
for his scientific attainments, procured 
from their nest on the rocks opposite the 
Needles (Isle of Wight) a fine pah: of 
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these falcons, male and female. They 
thrived well, and never appeared to 
manifest any dislike towards each other ; 
so that no apprehensions were enter- 
tained of their attacking each other in 
the room where they were kept at liberty. 
One mornine, however, the male was 
found dead, uie beak of the female had 
pierced through tho skull deep into the 
brain; we believe she had not com- 
menced the feast, but her cry and her 
actions betrayed her angry mood. She 
afterwards passed into the possession of 
the grand falconer. * 

It is not only by the peregrine falcon 
that this ferocious daring is displayed; 
the little sparrowhawk (for which the 
hovering, circling kestrel is commonly 
mistaken,) is equuly audacious, and will 
enter houses and buildings of any kind 
in pursuit of his fugitive quarry. He 
wiU scatter the tenants of the dovecote 
before the farmer's face ; and, as we have 
witnessed, sweep off the songster from 
the branch in our immediate presence. 
Markwick tells us that when shooting in 
the winter with two friends, a woodcock 
flew across us closely pursued by a small 
hawk ; we all three fired at the woodcock 
instead of the hawk, which, notwith- 
standing the report of three guns close 
by it, continued its pursuit of the wood- 
cock, struck it down, and was afterwards 
discovered carrying it away. 

Mr. Thompson informs us that, in 1833, 
an old female sparrowhawk that had fol- 
lowed a thrush into a cottage, where the 
latter fled for safety, and was there cap- 
tured, was sent to Dr. J. D. Marshall. 
Confinement did not diminish its bold- 
ness ; and when some stuffed birds were 
placed near, the hawk dashed at them 
with the utmost ferocity. ** A sparrow- 
hawk was once observed by Mr. R. Lang- 
try to strike one of his sea-eagles, which 
was perching on his shed ; and when his 
golden eagle was at liberty, he has not 
only seen it struck by one of these birds 
in passing, but was once witness to the 
sparrowhawk turning back and re- 
peating the impertinence.'* '< Another 
ornithological friend," says the same na- 
turalist, " on climbing a tree to one of 
their nests, and when within a very few 
yards of it, was attacked by the female 
bird, and his cap at one stroKe sent to the 
ground. He speedily followed it, lest the 
next should be on his bare head; but 
replacing the cap more firmly on, he 
gallantly remounted to the nest, which 
he had been in the habit of almost daily 



visiting, and was gratified with a sight of 
the young birds that day hatched, which 
accounts for the boldness of the parent. 
He describes the young as being beau- 
tiful in their first garb of snow-white 
down." 

The henharrier, a large hawk not un- 
common in the moorlands and wide waste 
lands of our islands and the continent, 
sometimes displays considerable boldness. 
It is known to be very destructive to game. 
Gilbert White, in his "Natural History of 
Selborne," says, "A neighbouring gentle- 
man sprung a pheasant in a wheat stubble 
and shot at it ; when, notwithstanding the 
report of the gun, it was immediately^ 
pursued by the blue hawk, known by the 
name of the henharrier, but escaped into 
some covert. He then sprung a second 
and a third in the same field, that got ' 
away in the same manner — the hawk 
hovering round him all the while, con- 
scious no doubt of the game that lurked 
in the stubble." To this account may be 
added a statement by Markwick : " Once, 
when partridge shooting with a friend, we 
saw a ring-tailed hawk (the female of the 
henharrier) rise out of a pit with some 
large bird in its claws; though at a great 
distance, we both fired, and obliged it to 
drop its prey, which proved to be one of 
the partridges we were in pursuit of. 
Again, one evening I shot at and plainly 
saw that I had wounded a partridge, but, 
it being late, was obliged to go home 
without finding it again. The next morn- 
ing I walked round my land without any 
gun ; but a favourite old spaniel followed 
my heels. When I came near the field 
where I wounded the bird the evening 
before, I heard the partridges call, and 
they seemed to be very much disturbed. 
On my approaching the barway, they all 
rose, some on my right hand and some on 
my left hand ; and just before me and 
overhead I perceived, though indistinctly, 
from the extreme velocity of their mo- 
tion, two birds fly directly against each 
other, when instantly, to my great as- 
tonishment, down dropped a nartridge at 
my feet. The dog immediately seized it; 
I found the blood flow very fast from a 
fresh wound on the head, but there was 
also some dry clotted blood on its wings 
and side, whence I concluded that a 
hawk had singled out my wounded bird as 
the object of his prey, and had struck it 
down the instant that my approach had 
obliged the birds to rise on the wing; hut 
the space between the hedges was so 
small, and the motion of ttie birds so 
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instantaneous and quick, that I could not 
distinctly perceive the operation." 

We may here observe that the pere- 
grine falcon, to which we have previously 
aUuded, is a bird of passage, regylarly 
migrating from the north southwards, and 
the contrary. During these migrations, 
a few, attracted by the numerous flocks of 
pigeons kept in the metropolis, sometimes 
make a temporary stay there, taking up 
their quarters on the towers of West- 
minster Abbey or the top of St. Paul's. 
Audubon says they probably breed there; 
hat this we doubt. Be this as it may, 
ve were one day in Leicester- square, 
over which at the time a flock of pigeons 
was whirling, in the enjoyment of the 
exercise and unconscious of danger. 
Suddenly there was a rapid rush — the 
pigeons scattered in various directions; 
but one was in the clutches of a falcon, 
which in its swoop descended to within a 
few yards of the ground, and then rose, 
rapidly bearing off its victim. From the 
size of the falcon, the wide spread of its 
lead-black wings, and the character and 
rapidity of its attack, we knew it to be 
the peregrine. M. 



GRATITUDE 

Is a temper of mind which denotes a 
desire of acknowledging the receipt of a 
benefit. The mind which does not so 
feel, is not as it ought to be. When the 
apostle Paul says of the heathen, " Neither 
were they thankful," he seems to stamp 
the sin of ingratitude as peculiarly odious. 
But this vice was not peculiar to the hea- 
then. How common is it among Chris- 
tians, and to what an awful extent! 
What benefactor like God — so great, so 
good, so bountiful, so constant, so disin- 
terested ! and where are the grateful re- 
turns? How few utter from the heart 
these words I "Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits!" 
" What shall I render unto the Lord for 
all his benefits toward me !" — sentiments 
no less rational than devout. But, like 
every other grace which is required of us, 
virtuous gratitude depends, in part, on 
ri^ht views. A right viiew of benefits re- 
ceived, of the source from whence they 
flow, and of our own demerit, has a 
direct tendency to excite gratitude ; and 
while the mind is influenced by sovereign 
grace, this will be the pleasing effect. 
The devout Christian surveys the sove- 



reign benevolence of the Creator in every 
person, in every object, in every quality, 
and in every event. When he views the 
starry heavens, and beholds how "one 
star differeth fiom another star in glory;" 
when he ploughs the mighty waters, and 
considers how they are peopled, and how 
astonishing the scale of animal existence, 
from the bulky whale to the microscopic 
animalcule ; when he traverses the moun- 
tain and the forest, crosses the field and 
the meadow, or walks in the lawn and in 
the garden ; when he visits the city, and 
observes the commercial, the political, 
and the military crowd, or mingles with 
the devout assembly, paying the homage 
of religious adoration ; sovereign benevo- 
lence forces itself on every sense, and 
pervades his grateful heart. And then, 
when he extends his views to a future 
state, and contemplates the operations of 
grace — sovereign, distinguishing, effica- 
cious grace — ^he is melted into reverential 
awe and grateful praise, and exclaims, 
"Why me, Lord!" Glory, everlasting 
glory to Him that sitteth on the throne, 
and to the Lamb of God that was slain, 
who hath redeemed us to God by his 
blood, and hath given us the earnest of 
his own inheritance ! — Dr, E. Williams, 



ACCEPTANCE 

A SINFUL human being accepted by a 
holy God! — a wanderer of earth received 
with favour at the footstool of Heaven's 
throne ! — the history of man has no point 
of deeper interest than this. Here ex- 
tremes meet ; and the Almighty conde- 
scends to enter into terms with the weakest 
and most helpless being on earth. He 
who fills eternity with his praise, stoops 
to observe the breathings of a creature of 
time ; and he who converses with angels, 
listens to the despairing accents of a 
dying worm! Once an orphan, a stranger, 
an outcast, a rebel, and something more 
than all, he is now regarded in another 
light. He has come to heaven's gate, 
and is accepted ; the pavilion of God is 
stretched over him ; the angels of light 
keep watch and ministry near him ; and 
the Holy Spirit breathes the air of heaven 
around him. Earth has no honour like 
this. It is the golden chain of the Most 
High, parted into unnumbered fragments, 
with which to adorn a mortal creature, 
till it shall arise from every humiliation 
to a state of perfect holiness and joy ! 
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There is in the World a certain accept- 
ance of persons, which is a thing not ap- 
proved by the eye of God, being only 
the corruption or abuse of that power 
men have in judgment. They overlook 
every motive of action through some sin- 
ful regard to the individual. It is the 
weakness of nature, and not its strength 
— the short-sightedness of erring hu- 
manity, and not its wisdom or honour. 
Earthly affections may be innocently 
cherished — brotherly love carried to its 
highest elevation ; but God everywhere 
brands that perversion of judgment which 
leads to a sinful acceptance of the per- 
sons of men ; yea, he even disclaims it 
in this sense himself — " Thete is no re- 
spect of persons with Godi'' 

But there is an acceptance of persons 
which is the gracious act of a sovereign 
and benign Being. For purposes of his 
own, and by a wise and wonderful ad- 
ministration, he receives believing souls 
into especial favour, and places them as 
a seal upon his heart, and as a seal upon 
his arm, which no power of earth or hell 
can remove. Such persons, indeed, were 
once out of favour, or in a state of 
enmity and alienation, which could not 
harmonise with a state of acceptance. 
The fall raised a mist over the fair scenes 
of a new created world. Sin, like a 
thick cloud, intercepted the beams of the 
Divine acceptance, and no heavenly ray 
could penetrate the gloom which was 
drawn atound material things, or remove 
the deeper darkness of the soul of man, 
till the first promise came as a lightning 
glance from the throne of grace. The 
co-equal, co-eternal Son of God was to 
become the woman's seed, that he might 
bruise the serpent's head. 

He was to be the new Sun to light men 
into the path of acceptance. Before 
Christ came in the flesh, his influence 
was felt by the ancient saints, as the first 
dawn of the morning; and when he arose 
on the earth by his life and sufferings, 
as "the Sun of righteousness,'* there was 
"healing in his wings." Though he set in 
a cloud of death, it was only to destroy 
that cloud; and when he came forth 
from the tomb, he emerged from the 
cloud, scattering it to the winds of hea- 
ven ; for " He abolished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light." 
llie satisfaction rendered by Christ to 
justice on the cross, removed that gloomy 
barrier to the rays of the Divine favour, and 
God said, " I have blotted out as a tbick 
cloud thy transgressions, and as a cloud 



thy sins." - Now (he face of God shines 
on all who by faith can regard him as a 
father in Christ Jesus. They are renewed 
in the spirit of their mind, and " have 
access by faith into that grace wherein 
they stand." 

But acceptance implies presentation to 
God ; and no other hand than Christ's 
can lead us into the presence of the Great 
King, that he may present ut "holy, 
and unblamable, and unrebukable in his 
sight." This the Redeemer does with 
every soul he loves, even while it is still 
dwelling in flesh and blood. No diortal 
mind can conceive of the reality or so- 
lemnity of that introduction; even the 
eye of faith can but dimly trace surround- 
ing circumstances ; but angels see it — all 
heaven is witness to it, while our glorious^ 
Forerunner undertakes the cause of every 
returning sinner before his Father's 
throne ; as if he said, " Though born in 
sin, this soul has become mine by pur- 
chase and regeneration, let him, O Father, 
become thine by favour and acceptance : 
let the same love with which thou lovest 
me embrace him also." Then what 
titles of endearness follow! Believers 
are called " the household of faith ;" " the 
friends of God;" "the dear children of 
God ;" " the peculiar people of God ;" " a 
crown of glory;" and " a royal diadem 
in the hand of their God." 

Their humblest duties afe then ac- 
cepted. While God rejects the greatest 
gifts offered by others, saying, " Who 
hath required this at your hands?" he 
receives every small thing that comes 
with faith from his redeemed. There 
were but some very feeble buddings dis- 
cerned on one of the branches of the 
blighted tree of the house of Jeroboam, 
but God from his throne beheld them: 
He saw in them the beginnings of grace 
in young Abijah, and he thus speaks of 
him : " In him there is found some good 
thing toward the Lord God of Israel." 
The intent and purpose Avhich lie con- 
cealed in the heart, wrapped, perhaps, in 
the mantle of humility, or repressed 
through threatening hindrances, are ac- 
cepted with him ; as he said to David : 
" Whereas it was in thine heart to 
build a house unto my name, thou 
didst well, that it was in thine heart." 
Our very tears are precious. Even a 
secret groan uttered in sincerity shall not 
be despised; yea, though that groan 
" cannot be uttered." 

. Then, there is the acceptance of their 
prayers. Shall the voice of a wdrm be 
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strong enough to pierce the distance tliat 
interyenep between heaven and earth? 
Shall it be loud enough to overpower the 
resiitiince of the adversary ? Shall it be 
deemed of sufiicieni; importance to he 
listened to by the Sovereign of unnum- 
hered worlds? That little word " Father ! " 
h'sped by an accepted child of God, shall 
he more powerful than the eloquence of 
Cicero, pr the thunder of Demosthenes. 
It may be jsaid to be one of the titles of 
t)ie King of kings ; as if it were written 
with a sunbeam oyer the golden panopy 
of his throne, " The Hearer of Prayer. 
Thus also he says in the prophet : *' And 
it sh|dl come to pass, that hefore they 
call I will answer, and while tbey are yet 
speaking I will hear," The prayers' of 
the holiesi; among men stand m need of 
'tjie intercession of our Great High Priest 
to make tbem effectual ; and no prayer of 
the saints ever ascended to the throne of 
God on that cloud of incense, the Re- 
deemer's merits, hut meets acceptance 
tbpre. And all shall be *' to the praise 
Qf the glory of his grace, wherein he 
hath m^e us accepted in the Belqved." 

S, D. M. 
— # — 

AFFLICTION 9HQULO tfOT B^ PESPISED. 

T^E Christian ought to be thankful 
for sfjictions, and bless God for every 
twig in his rod, every drop in his cup. 
He holds the rod and the cup in the 
same hand by which he gives you Jesus 
Christ J yea, he afflicts you with the 
s^me love with which he gives you any 
good. Afflictions in themselves are evil, 
—but, being sanctified, they are neces- 
sary, pven the best of us are sometimes 
like a top, that will go no longer than it 
18 whipped ; we will not mend our pace, 
and run the ways of God*s command- 
ments without the rod. Historians relate 
that there was a king of Scotland, who, 
while a prisoner in Mortimer's Hole, 
scraped the narrative of Christ's passion 
on the stone wall — ^which was more tha« 
ever he did in his palace. AfSictions 
will make us run to Ged, and deep 
afflictions should raise up strong affec- 
tions. The ark was nearest heaven when 
the waters of the flood were highest. 
Afflictions meeting with a gracious tem- 
]^r will pielt the heart, and make it 
tender apd humble; and the lowest 
pumility is nearest to the highest ma- 
jesty, Aristippus the cynic fell prostrate 
before Dionysius, and kissed his feet, 



when he presented a petition to him; 
and being asked the reason of his con- 
duct, made answer^ Aures hahet in pedi- 
hu9 : " He hath ears in his feet." Never 
does a poor prostrate soul, brought down 
to extremity, seek God's face with 
prayers and tears in vain, but meets 
with a gracious answer. Now if afflic- 
tions sanctified be so good, then surely 
you should be thankful for them; this 
being one eo^inent excellence that praise 
hatb ^bove prayer, namely, that we may 
praise God for that for which we may 
not pray. Though w^e may not pray for 
afflictions, yet we should bless God for 
them. So did Job : " The Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord." 
— Beadle. 



FACTS OF THE GOSPEL. 

A VAGT means or denotes something 
dope. Truth and fact, though often con- 
fpundedf are not the same. All fads are 
truths, but all truths are not facts. That 
God exists is a truth, but not a f;^t; 
that be created the heavens and the 
eartb« is a fact and a truth. That Paul 
was the apostle of the Gentiles is a truth, 
but not a fact; and that he preached 
Christ to the Gentiles, is both a fact and 
a truth. The simple agreement of the 
terms of any proposition with the subject 
of that proposition, or the representation 
of anything as it exists, is a truth. But 
something must be done, acted, or effect- 
ed, before we have 9, fact. There are> 
many things in religion, morals, politics, 
and general science, which ^re not facts ; 
hut these are all but the correspondence 
of wcffds and ideas with the things of 
which they treat. 

Facta nave a power which logical 
truth has not ; and therefore we say that 
" facts are stubborn things." They are 
things, not worlds. The power of any 
fact is the meaning ; and therefore the 
meaning of its power is the magnitude 
of its import. All moral facta have a 
moral meaning ; and those are properly 
called moral facts, which either exhibit, 
develop, or form mord character. All 
those facts, or works of God, which are 
purely physical, exhibit what have been 
commonly called his natural or physical 
perfections ; and all those facts, or works 
of God, which are properly moral, ex- 
hibit his moral character. 

The work of redemption is a system 
of works or deeds, on the part of Heaven, 
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which constitute the most splendid series 
of moral facts that man or angel ever 
saw. And they are the proof, the argu- 
ment, or the demonstration, that " God 
is love," — that those two names convey 
hut one idea. When these facts are 
understood and helieved, they delineate 
the image of God upon the human soul. 
All the means of grace are, therefore, 
only the means of impressing the seal 
upon the heart — of hringing these moral 
facts to make their full impression on the 
soul of man. — A, Campbell, 



THE BROAD ELLIPTICAL HALO. 

The less frequent example of halo is 
that white ring which we see drawn at a 
good distance from the moon, when a 
soft and fluent haze invests the sky in 
the night season. This seems to he oc- 
casioned hy reflection. The moon's rays 
fall upon the watery particles, which act 
like so many mirrors, and reflect the 
light upon the ohject that is placed 
within its range. We see in the ex- 
ample of the common reflectors which 
we use for our microscopes, that the 
plane surface must not only receive the 
light from the clouds, hut he so turned as 
to cast it upon the eye that is placed over 
the ohject to he inspected. Light, there- 
fore, that is reflected at a certain angle 
only will reach the eye ; all the rest will 
pass either ahove or helow it. In the 
case of the halo we are considering, the 
point of this certain angle of reflection 
descrihes a circle round the moon. The 
lunar rays may he reflected from the 
cloud or haze within and without this 
circle, hut they do not reach the eye, 
because the angle is not the due one for 
vision. If spectators stood at different ele- 
vations, they would see different halos. 
This observation might be verified, if the 
breadth of the ring were measured by a 
sextant on the top of St. Paul's cathedral 
and on the ground at the same time. 

The appearance of this halo is more 
freouent at sea, where, from the motion 
of me vessel, and the want of sufficient 
elevation, the experiment could not be 
tried with much reliance upon the ac- 
curacy of the result The writer has 
watched in China, and in different lati- 
tudes, and always judged it to be of the 
same breadth, which aflbrds a presump- 
tive proof, that what was said about the 
exact angle for reflecting the rays of 



light to the eye, was founded in truth. 
He never noted any exhibition of colour, 
and the haze always appeared too thin 
and even to occasion any kind of irrides- 
cence by the different densities of its 
surface. The nights in which this pheno- 
menon takes place are remarkable for 
their softness, which is not surprising; 
for if a strong wind were to spring up, 
the gentle suffiision would be dissipated, 
and the mirror^ if we may use a figura- 
tive expression, would be broken into a 
thousand pieces. A thin, even, and con- 
tinuous sheet of vapour seems essential 
to the production of this kind of halo, 
and such a thing can only happen when 
the breezes are asleep, or sweep in gentle 
breath near the surface of the earth or 
the sea. This is the time for musing^ 
upon the works of God both within and 
without us, either to exercise the judg- 
ment, or, under the Divine blessing, to 
improve the heart. 

The elliptical form of this halo is a 
curious circumstance, and deserves omr 
attention : it seems to suggest to the 
mind of a mathematician, that at night 
the zenith appears further from the anpec- 
tator than the edge of the horizon. This 
is perhaps owing to the haziness that 
prevails in the lower parts of the sky. 
This haziness arises from this cause, 
namely, that we are obliged to look 
through sheets of vapour by their long 
diameter, and hence our view is more 
obstructed than when we see through 
some of their shorter diameters. We 
know that all the luminaries* appear 
larger nearer the horizon than they do a 
good distance above, and so are virtually 
nearer to us, though not actually so. 

G. T. L. 



THE ANALOGY OF FAITH. 

No sense is to be given of any text but 
what is agreeable to the analogy of faith, 
has a tendency to advance the Divine 
perfections, stain the pride of all flesh in 
the sight of God, and promote practical 
godliness in all its branches. — Dr, Bidgley. 



DEATH. 



Few, perhaps, reflect, when they follow 
a friend to the grave, that life itself ex- 
hibits little more than a funeral proces- 
sion, where friend follows friend, weeping 
to-day and wept for to-morrow. — Cecil, 
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LAODICEA. 

There were four places named Laodi- 
cea, wbich it may be well to distinguish, 
to prevent their being confounded with 
one another. The first was in the western 
part of Phrygia, on the borders of Lydia ; 
the second, in the eastern part of the 
jarae country, denominated Laodicea 
Combusla; the third, on the coast of 
^yT»a, called Laodicea ad Mare, and 
•erving as the port of Aleppo; and the 
rourth, in the same country, bearing the 
name of Laodicea ad Libanum, from its 
proximity to that mountain. 

June, 1848. 



The third of these, that on the coast of 
Syria, was destroyed by the great earth- 
quake of Aleppo, in August, 1822, and at 
the time of that event was supposed by 
many to be the Laodicea of Scripture, 
although, in fact, not less than four hun- 
dred miles from it. But the first of these, 
lying on the confines of Phrygia and 
Lydia, about forty miles east of Ephesus, 
is that which claims the attention of the 
reader, as having contained one of the 
seven churches of Asia, to which John 
was commissioned to deliver his epistle. 

The site of this city, which was distin- 
guished as Laodicea ad Lycum, from its 
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eltuation on tlie batiks of the Lycus, a 
tributary of the Maean(iler, is marked only 
by the remains of public buildings ; and 
hence the neighbouring hamlet, inhAbited 
only by a few squalid Turks, has received 
the name of *' Eski-hUsar," or "The 
Old Castles.'* It derived its Scriptural 
and classic name from Laodice, the wife 
of its founder, Antiochus ii., the son of 
Stratonice. Lone an inconsiderable place, 
and repeatedly laid in ruins by earth- 
quakes, the fertility of Its 8oi]| and the 
superior energy of its people, raised it to 
importance towards tne Augustan age. 
Hiero adorned it with many ofitringSy 
and left the people his heir of more than 
two thousand dollars. 2eno, the cole* 
hrated founder of the Stoic philotophy, 
and his son, Polemo^* lived here ; and the 
latter was buried near the Syiian gate of 
the city. 

It suffered much from adeffeby Mith- 
ridates, but was enlarged and strength- 
ened by the Romans; so that about the 
Christian era, it bedame, ne^tt to Apamea 
Cibotos, the largest town of Phrygia, and 
vied in importanca nrltb those bordering 
on the coast. Of its subsequent history 
during several centuries little is known ; 
it was generally in a prosperous condition 
under the Romait emperors, and was 
flourishing even in 1190, when Frederick 
Barbarossa visited it on his way to the 
third crusade. Early ill the following 
century the neighbouring COttntry was the 
scene of a conflict between the Turks and 
the emperor Comnenus, wha finally took 
the city and repaired its defences. Thaie, 
however, were again destroyed, and the 
people killed or carried away by the 
conqueror. 

The hill of Laodicea is considered by 
Dr. Chandler to have been of volcanic 
origin. It consists of dry and porous 
gfbund, which reverberates beneath the 
horses' tread ; and while the stones con- 
sist of masses of pebbles, or stones conso- 
lidated, they are as light as pumice-stone, 
though, on digging, they are as hard as 
cement. The country about the Maeander 
is light and friable, and full of salts gene- 
rating inflammable matter, which are 
undermined by fire and water. Hence 
hot springs abounded, which, after passing 
underground from the reservoirs, appeared 
on the mountain, or bubbled up in the 
plaiui or the bed of the river. 

It was not, therefore, surprising that 
earthquakes were common, for the nitrous 
vapour compressed in the cavities, and 
* Pbilostratus, Pi 513. 



sublimed by heat or fermentation, burst 
its barriers with loud explosions, agitating 
the atmosphere, and shaking the earth 
and waters with a violence as extensive 
as destructive. The pestilential grottoes, 
which had subterranean communication 
with each other, emitted noisome efiiiuvia. 
Many regarded these caves as aper- 
tures of the infernal regions, or as 
passages for deadly fumes arising from 
tha realms of Pluto. Thus the hills around 
Laodicea have been supposed to be the 
formation! of volcanic eruptions, a aup- 
position by no meant unnatural or im- 
probable. 

The remaifit of tha old city, as they 
now appear, are very extensive ; and the 
whole surface within the walls is strewed 
with pedestals and fragments, indicating 
by their sixe and workmanship the former 
luxury and magnificence of the city. It 
is now deserted, its only inhabitants being 
the wolves and jackals of the wilds around, 
who find among the ruins of a fallen 
city a shelter and a home. The remains 
of three theatres and a c'urcus attest 
its former greatness. One, which has 
its entrance from the north-east, is very 
large, and might have contained between 
twenty and thirty thousand men, having 
about fitly steps, a yard broad, and a 
foot and a quarter high, one above an- 
other, the plaid at the bottom being about 
thirty yards over. The second opens to 
the west, and the third to the south. The 
circus has about two*and-twenty steps, 
which remain firm and entire, and is 
above three hundred and forty paces in 
length from one end to another, the 
entrance being to the east. Many of the 
stats are still in tolerable preservation, 
and at the west end is a vaulted passage, 
about a hundred and forty feet long, 
designed for the horses and chariots 
entering the arena. A Greek inscription, 
on the mouldings, informs us that it was 
completed in the reign of the emperor 
Vespasian, a.d. 82, afxer having occupied 
twelve years in building. 

There are remains also of an odeum, 
two theatres, and a fabric, which Chandler 
supposed had been a senate-house and 
exchange. In the amphitheatre an in- 
scription has been found, and, by com* 
paring the date it gives, we find that it 
must have been in course of erection 
when the message was sent to the church 
of Laodicea, and that it was not long 
after finished. There is also a cave that 
has a very handsome arch, on which Dr* 
Smith found an iascrlption, purporting 
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that th« bu^Miflg Ottetipied twelte yevl 
in the -eotistruetiioti^ was dtdicated to 
Veipasian, and wa» oomplated during 
tike oonsukto of Trajan, in tlia eighty* 
seeond yMr of the Chrittian era. TIm 
Tmka have made a tntiUitud* of etcara* 
tkms, fbr the sake of tha stone, and hBT» 
t^ brought large and fine eculptured 
flagoients to view, which sufficiently 
prom that the larger part of the ancient 
dty, whether by eanhquak« or other 
mim, is hurled muoh below the pteeent 
HVfaee of the ettrtht 

Wb«n appyoachiAg the town iVom On* 
leWiMT, the road e^ab in quality, and 
the Menery in beauty, many of the finest 
diitrfcts of Eiigland. ^ We spread our 
mattresses," says a traveller, ** in a eof* 
fb«-hbt at Cushak^ but the smoke of 
ehinreoal fires and a host of pipesy aud 
the interminable ooudert of dogti, eats, 
(erawling over our fa«)es,) horses, asses, 
co«ki, and andring Turks, gave us a 
Bleeple«8 night/' 'nie view of the Meaan^ 
der adds greatly to the beauty of the 
stent, while orchards of figa and other 
fivit tree«, with com sown under them, 
aftd the hedges and waterMsourses; in 
excellent order, aflbrd views whleh, for 
ctihivation and beauty, are unsurpassed 
hy those of our own favoured land. Anm* 
«n, Hrho observed the town (torn an 
eminence whence a considerable view 
couM be obtained, days--" The tillage 
aad its flat-roofed houses and trees lay on 
the right; behind them a ridge of hills, 
over which rose mountains capped with 
*ow. In front, separated only by a 
narrow vale, in which is the amphitheatre, 
(called by Smith the circus,) on a long 
'idge, lie the ruins of Laodicea ; directly 
hehind them is seen the city of Hierapolis, 
appearing like B large stmieirQu^r exca- 
vation of white marble, on the side of 
Mtrai^l Mesiogis; between which and the 
'ttitis of Laodicea Is seen part of the plaifl 
of the Lycus. At the left, higher up the 
^V is a long line of arches, in large 
ttasses much decayed, oftce an aqueduct, 
hcfwe which were Turcoman black tents, 
atid thousands of goats and sheep of the 
8»ttte colour.'* 

. At a short distance from fiski-hissar 
it Beniali, which has been compared to 
l^amascus for beauty. It is a large 
Jailed town, containing fbur thousand 
Wkish houses, besides those of the 
^•kt, and serveral mosques. The nu* 
werout fragments of buildings which, in 
all directions, excite the attention of tra- 
ilers, do not fail to impress forcibly on 



lua mind tho grandeur of the eity that haa 
passed away* Th^re is, in fact, not one 
of the seven ehurahts, the overthrew of 
which has been ao aevere, and the deso^ 
lation of which ao entire^ aa that of 
Laodieea. It is, indeed, little ether than 
a heap of ruina ; from whieh, however, 
ample evidence may be eoUeeted of the. 
magnificence for whieh it was anciently 
celebrated. These ruins cover three or 
four amali hills^ aad are of very great 
extent 

Trttditimi states^ that the neighbour- 
hood of this oity was the scene of the la^ 
hours of Bartholomew alid the martyrdom 
of Philip ; and iti. bishops are frequently 
mentioned in the councils of the church. 
The apostle Paul visited Phrygia en two 
occasions ; and Macknight, Laidner, and 
Tomline are of opinion that the ohurchet 
of Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Celosse were 
established by himi It is maintained, on 
the other hand, .by Galmet^ Home, and 
otfaeis, that none of these places were 
ever visited by the apostle, for his route 
was in a more northward direction* 

Turning to the inspired record, we find 
that) "After he had spent some tima 
there, (at Antiooh,) he departed, and went 
oyer all the country of Galatia and Phry< 
giain order," Acts xviii. 23-*^a statement 
whieh intimates that he made a regular 
tour thmogh both districts. <* Though 
the ystorian," saya Mr. Milner, '*de-< 
votes only a tingle verse to his notice of 
this Journey, it is obvious from his man* 
ner that it was not a hasty visit, but 
occupied the apostle's time and labour » 
considerable period." Macknight says that 
Paul, in his trmrela, appears to have gono 
directly to the chief cities in every country 
where he proposed to introduce the gos- 
peL ** The policy and advantages of this 
plan are obvious ; for in the great towns 
he would have an opportunity of making 
known his doctrines to multitudes at Once, 
thus most rapidly effecting the difAisiofl- 
of Christianity." Two other journeys of 
Paul are noticed in the book of Aot^ 
in which he must have passed in tho 
neighbourhood of Laodicea ; for he tra- 
versed Pisidia and Pampbylia, the neigh^ 
bouring provinces to Phrygia, and within 
a day's journey of the apooalyptlo city ^ 
" And after they (Paul and Bamabas> 
had passed throughout Pisidia, they eam# 
to Pampbylia," Acts xiv. 24. Ott tho- 
other hand, it is maintained that, in tbe^ 
epistle to the Colossians-^whose conti* 
guity renders it highly probable that tho 
means used A>r implanting Chtiatlainty'iis 
s2 
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one town was employed in the other — he 
sayi, " Since we heard of your faith in 
Christ Jesus/' Col. i. 4; which is consi« 
dered as implying that they were not 
converts under his instrumentality, and 
that his knowledge of their &ith was 
received from the testimony of witnesses. 
Again, the apostle says— '* I would that 
ye knew what great conflict I have for 
you, and for them in Laodicea, and for 
as many as have not seei^ my face in the 
flesh," Col. ii. 1. 

The inspired charge to the apostle 
John was :>-^" And unto the angel of 
the church of the Laodiceans write; 
These things saith the Amen, the faithful 
and true witness, the heginning of the 
creation of God; I know thy works, that 
thou. art neither cold nor hot: I would 
thou wert cold or hot. So then because 
thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor 
hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth. 
Because thou sayest, I am rich, and 
increased with goods, and have need 
of nothing ; and knowest not that thou 
art wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked; I counsel thee 
to buy of me gold tried in the Are, 
that thovL mayest be rich; and white 
raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, and 
&at the shame of thy nakedness do not 
appear ; and anoint thine eyes with eye- 
aake, that thou mayest see. As many as 
I love, I rebuke and chasten : be zealous, 
therefore, and repent. Behold, I stand at 
the door, and knock : if any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me. To him that overcometh will 
I grant to sit with me in my throne, even 
as I also overcame, and am set down with 
my Father in his throne. He that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches,'' Rev. iii. 14—22. 
The church which had been built up in 
the faith at Laodicea appears, by the 
epistle addressed to it, to have fallen 
away from its " first love." These words 
were, therefore, sent in exhortation and 
reproof by the " Amen," who demanded 
of those who worshipped him that they 
should do so in spirit and in truth. He 
asked not the cold acknowledgment of 
their allegiance — he sought not a formal 
attendance on his ordinances; but de- 
nouncing evil tempers, unholy actions, 
and attachment to the world, he intimates 
that a combination of these, with a pro- 
fession of love to Christ, was more dis- 
honouring to the cause of religion than 
their apostasy itself. By such a course 
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He had seen and watched every move- 
ment of the lamb-like Sufferer who hung 
upon the neighbouring cross. He had 
witnessed the anxiety which, in the midst 
of his own pains, he had shown for his 
sorrowing mother; and the shelter which 
he had been careful to provide her under 
the humble roof of the friend he loved. He 
had heard his prayer for the forgiveness of 
his persecutors. Never, he thought, had 
man spoken like this man. Such meek- 
ness and gentleness he had never seen 
nor conceived before. Perhaps he had 
already been a witness of the unjust 
sentence forced from Pilate, and the denial 
of all fair justice which had marked the 
whole proceedings of his trial. But, at 



the world would entertain — as it ddes at 
the present day-— an unfavourable view of 
the great and glorious principles of Chris- 
tianity, and they woula thus prove traitors 
to the cause they avowed. Unless, there- 
fore, they became *' fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord," they were warned 
that they would be rejected by the God 
of purity. Nor should it be overlooked 
that, though the declaration was expressly 
intended for the Laodicean church, it is 
^plicable to professing Christians of every 
age. As tliere are many who discourage 
those who are seeking the strait and 
narrow road by their own inconsistencies, 
it is well for each. one to ask himself ^ 
whether he falls under the like con- f 
demnation. {, 

Laodicea, now extinct, is to be traced 
only by a confused heap of ruins on the 
green declivities of the mountain range 
of Messogies. Whether the members of 
the church there were roused from their 
sloth by the apostolic injunctions, or 
whether they heeded not the commands 
of Christ, the spectacle will not fail to 
impress the beholder and the reader with 
the -conviction of the subsequent crimi- 
nality of the city. The <* half- entombed 
ruins " and mouldering sarcophagi which 
may still be seen, and the cry of the 
jackal, as it is wafted on the breeze over 
the desolate spot, declare, in terms not 
less clear than impressive, that punish- 
ment awaits the wicked, and that, if 
nations raise the arm of defiance to 
heaven's high throne, they will find that 
*<it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands 
of the living God ! " F. S. W. 
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all events, no such previous vindication 
vas required. This acute observer knew 
that such prayers, such accents of forgive- 
ness and love, could never flow from a 
guilty bosom ; such innocence could not 
beam from the countenance, if there were 
an accusing conscience in the breast 

Under exciting circumstances ho w quick- 
ly can love wind its cords around the 
heart I How rapidly can it run up into 
an attachment which neither life nor 
death can sever? So it was in the in- 
stance of this fellow-sufferer with the 
Lord of glory. Though as yet he knew 
not that it was the attraction of Omnipo- 
tence which drew him, it was still an 
attraction stronger than the agonies of 
his cross; one which forced from him the 
assertion of the innocence of Jesus, what- 
ever increase of torment that assertion 
might bring upon himself. All this, I 
gnint, was but high-wrought natural 

I feeling towards a wronged and injured 
man. It was human virtue at its most 
exalted pitch, — just at the point where two 

I worlds meet^ and fidelity is sublimated 
into faith. Here light from above begins 
to dawn: the brightness of the Father's 
glory begins to shine in the face of Jesus : 
the Godhead beams through the veil of 
flesh. And now the Holy Spirit descends 
into the compassionate bosom of the 
repentant thief; and he who vindicated 
his unknown Saviour's innocence as a 
man, now in spirit calls him Lord ! — ^now 
with his heart believes, and with his mouth 
exclaims to the dying malefactor at his 
ride, " My Lord and my God I '* 

We have here a proof that friends will 
meet again — or, rather, an exemplification 
of that most delightful truth. This re- 
pentant sinner was but the first fruits of 
A glorious harvest; of those who, when 
the hour of their release arrives, will be 
y^th their beloved Lord in paradise : and 
jf all with him, with one another, bound 
oythe ties which no lapse of time, no 
length of exhaustless years can sever. Oh 
what happy meetings, what blissful greet- 
wgs will be there ! How will those who 
pwted in sorrow behold each other once 
more in joy ! — Husbands and wives, pa- 
rents and children, brothers and sisters, 
DJtttual friends, with cords still closer 
than those of blood united ! But still, in 
the midst of those interchanges of unal- 
tered and unalterable afi^ction, one ruling 
passion will burn in every bosom without 
* rival : all hearts and all eyes will turn 
^ Him who purchased this blessedness 
w them; who loved them with an ever- 



lasting love; who, for their sakes, was 
led as a lamb to tbe slaughter; who, **for 
the joy that was set before him" in their 
salvation, ** endured the oross, despising 
the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God!"— Woodward* 



GUTTA PERCHA. 
No. I. 

Among the many and various produc- 
tions of the natural world which from 
time to time are discovered, Gutta Fer- 
cha is not the least remarkable. This 
curious substance was known at Singapore 
and elsewhere, several years previously to 
its introduction into Einope: it is the 
product of a large forest tree, a native of 
the shores of the Straits of Malacca, 
Borneo, and the adjacent countries. 

For our earliest information, however, 
respecting it, we are indebted to Dr. W. 
Montgomerie, who transmitted the fol- 
lowing communication to the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts ; for which, in 
April 1845, he was presented with a silver 
medal : 

"As far back," writes this gentleman, 
" as 1822, when I was on duty at Singa- 
pore, as assistant-surgeon to the Resi- 
dency, I had obtained the name of it 
while making inquiries relative to caout- 
chouc, of which there are several varieties, 
and some very fine specimens were brought 
me, particularly one called * gutta girek,' 
(the t sounded as in Italian, and the k 
almost mute ;) and I was told that there 
was another variety called 'guttapercha,' 
and sometimes * gutta tuban,' which, they 
said, was harder than the 'gutta girek ;' 
but none of it was brought to me at that 
time, and I lost sight of it, having returned 
to the Bengal Presidency. But being 
again sent on duty to the Straits' settle- 
ments, and while at Singapore, in 1842, 
I on one occasion observed in the hands 
of a Malayan woodsman the handle of a 
parang, made of a substance which ap- 
peared quite new to me. My curiosity 
was excited, and on inquiry, I found it 
was made of the gutta percha, and that it 
could be moulded into any form by simply 
dipping it in boiling water until it became 
heated throughout, when it became plastic 
as clay, and when cold regained unchanged 
its original hardness and rigidity. I im- 
mediately possessed myself of the article, 
and desired the man to fetch me as much 
more of it as he could get. On making 
some experiments with it, I at once dis- 
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covered Chat, if proearable in large quan- 
tities, it would beomie extensively useful ; 
and even if only in email quantities, it 
^ould still be invalnable in the foormation 
of many surgical instruments, particularly 
as a substitule for oaoutcbonc in many of 
the articles made of that substance, as I 
had found that thbse'llTstruments which 
were made of caoutchouc which had been 
dissolved in naphtha, or other solvent, 
became speedily damaged and totally 
useless in the damp and hat* disAte 
within the tropics. I wrote, therefore, to 
the medical board in Calcutta, strongly 
recommending ita adoption, and sent 
specimens of the substance. After having 
examined it, the board highly approved 
of my suggestion, and directed me to 
proenre and send some of it to Calcutla, 
which was done.'' 

Several interesting descriptiona have 
been given of this valuable tree. Sir 
William Hooker supposes it to be one of 
the order of Sapotaeea plants, in which 
the leaves of the flower-bud overlap each 
other. In the A^ndon Journal af Botany 
for January, 1847, it was thought, though 
not without some doubts, to belong to the 
gtonus Bauia ; but on Dr. Oxley, of Sin- 
gapore, an ardent lover of naturid history 
pursuits, being written to, the question 
was speedily decided. Some flowering 
specimens were forwarded by return of 
post, which were carefully preserved by a 
thin box, of which some portions were 
manufactured of the gum itsel£ From 
these specimens, which were so perfect, 
a thorough knowledge of the genus was 
readily ascertained, and it ia now defi- 
nitively referred to Dr. Wight's genus of 
S>apotaee(Bt which he has called Itonan» 
dra — two species of which were published 
in the Herbarium of the Botanical Society, 
natives of the Madras Peninsula; to which 
De Candolle is said to have added the 
Sideroxylon Wigktiamim and the Si Per- 
Totletiana from the NUlgherries. There 
being such a slight difference between 
Dr. Wight's species and that which Dr. 
Hooker examined, being exactly accord- 
ant in habit with Ismandra, and only 
varying as to the number of divisions 
and parts of the flower, tetramereus in the 
one, (Dr. Wight's,) kexamersus in the 
Other, Dr. Hooker decided on calling the 
specimen in question honandra Gutta, 

Dr. Mouat and Dr. Maclagan have 
stated it to consist of carbon, hydrogen, 
and a small quantity of oxygen. We 
learn from Mr- Brooke that the tree is 
called by the Sarawak people, niato,- but 



the natiTea are uftaccfuainted witb 4ha 
vidua of ita tap. It attains at Borneo a con- 
siderable aise» maaauriag often six feet in 
diameter. Although, when Dr. Moo^e- 
merie was making his inquiries, the peo-. 
pie of Malacca and the natives of Sumatra 
were in profound ignorance of ita produce,, 
there is little doubt but that era long 
these treea will abound in the forest» of 
those ialands whioh range from Sumatra 
to the Philippines, and aleo along the 
whole range of Cochin China to Malaya. 

Of how much value is one enterprising 
spirit ! But for Dr. Montgomerie's invest 
tigations, we might to tbia day have 
remained in ignorance of what promises 
to prove a most valuable commodity; 
and however aome individuaK destir 
tute of an energy which inclines oftheia i 
onward and onward, may think that 
aaontchouo would answer all the neeea* 
aary purposes of gutta percha, we advo< 
cate that untiring spirit wbich welcomes 
die least improvement. Every dbcovery 
is but an addition to that golden chain of 
knowledge, whose first link was wrought 
in heaven, and which will grow in length 
and power till the end of time. 

Although gutta percha ia oomparatively 
a novelty in this country, more than two 
hunchred tons have been imported from 
Singapore alone. The name of this tne 
being so differently pronounced, it may 
be as well to give the origin of it in Dr. 
Montgomerie's own words :— <* The name 
is a pure Malayan one,* * Gutta ' meaamg 
the gum or concrete juice of a plant, and 
' Percha' the particular tree from which 
this is procured ; the ch is not pronounced 
hard, like a k, but like the ch in the 
English name of the fish perch. Had I 
thought there was a probability of the 
name being miapronounced, I might have 
used the uncouth orthography pertskut 
but it would have run the risk of being 
taken for a Russian or Polish name.'' 
For further confirmation, if needed, of 
the above, the Malayan name for the 
island of Sumatra is pulo percha. 

It appears that there are difi^erent kinds 
of gutta percha. Mr. Jordan has stated 
that there are two kinds, white and black, 
their properties,* however, differing bat 
little; the former is thought best for 
modelling. 

In reference to the employment of 
this and a kindred substance, Messrs. 

« It should be understood that neither gattt 
peichA nor the caotttcbouc poeeeeses any of the piO' 
perties of gum, although this namit is applied w 
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JBrockedoa and HaDcock, tbe paten- 
tees, state their invention to consist of a 
peculiar means of applying caoutchouc 
and gutta percba to a variety of purposwi 
to which ihey have not heretofore been 
applied; and that, although they have 
adopted the terms India-rubber and gutta 
percha, because most convenient, ihey 
desire to be understood as including all 
tho'je varieties ot^-^ydro-carbona known 
to botanists aa of vagatabla origin, and 
iihich varieties take their names from the 
countriea whence they are exported — aa 
Siiikwah, West Indian, Madagascar, Java, 
etc; or from the names gjven by the 
Datives — such as, jintawan, gutta tuban, 
gutta percha, doUa, etc.; or from the 
state in which it is imported— such as 
liauid, bottle, root, scrap, etc.; all of 
Which details have been described by Dr. 
Roxburgh, Lieut. Veitch, and others, in 
the *• Proceedings of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India." 

** When India-rubber, (the vegetable 
substance known by that name,) or any of 
its varieties-i— all of which differ from cum, 
sugar, starch, etc., in not being soiubie in 
Water, however compounded— are em- 
ployed for the purposes of manufacture, 
they are subjected to the same, or very 
9ia|ilar processes, namely, rolliug, masti- 
cating, etc» From all these varieties 
caoutchouc is obtained bv destructive 
distillation, and all effected by the same 
wlvents," 

Mr. Busk read, at a recent meeting of 
the British Association, a paper " On the 
Application of Gutta Percha to Model- 
ling.'* After alluding to his experiments, 
lie described the mode he followed in 
obtaining hia moulds : — " It i« to be rolled 
out on a smooth surface in sheets of any 
convenient size suitable to the object to 
be taken, and varying in thicknesi ac- 
cording to the size. For small objects, 
•irom one-twelfth to one-sixteenth of 
nn inch is thick enough. The sheet is 
dipped for a moment or two into boiling 
^ater, and placed warm upon the object, 
'Jpon the surface of which it is to be 
carefully pressed with the finger-point, or 
a convenient elastic pad, so as to insure 
Its close and uniform adaptation. In 
moulding soft objects, it is, of course, 
nece8>ary that tbey should possess elas- 
ticity or resiliency, as is the case with 
lining, or recently dead, animal bodies. 
The gutta pereba does not seem to be 
•pplteabie to taking moulds from very 
' fragile bodies, such as many fossils, which 
wotiid toot 'tear tba requisite preanire> nor 



admit of the removal of the mould when 
rigid, without risk. The most delicato 
objects, however, and slender projections, 
if firm enough in the original, may, in 
the plaster cast, be removed from the 
matrix without any diijficulty, when the 
latter is softened by momentary in^i^ei;' 
sion in hot water.'* 

It is thought by many, that gutta p^rf 
cba is likely, in the course of time, whea 
its properties ahall be better tod more 
extensively known, entirely to supersede 
the use of the caoutchouc in many articles 
of manufacture; since, although very 
similar to it in many respects, it difft^re 
materially in others^ and in some which 
claim for the gutta percha « decided pre- 
ference. Like caoutchouc, it is strongly 
adhesive and agglutinating, as well as per<r 
fecily repellent of water ; but it has this 
advantage, among others, over India-rub- 
ber, that it is entirely free from stickiness 
when dry; it is also more free from uiv- 
ple<utant odour, and is unaffected by 
the action of oils or grease; and it mixes 
without any trouble with paint and other 
colouring matters. Above ail, it is sp 
ductile iu its nature, that by merely im- 
mexsing it in warm water, it may be 
kneaded into a paste, moulded into anv 
form» or, in short, spun into thread, and. 
equally with caoutchouc, when subjected 
to the process of sulphurization, rendered 
proof against any changes of temperature. 

With this valuable discovery, a» wit}i 
all that is associated with human igno- 
rance, there is one fact much to be 
regretted— <the destructive mode adopted 
by the natives of procuring the juice of 
the gutta percha tree. Df» Mon^omerie 
eays-^" A magnificent tree, of fiity, -or, 
more probably, one hundred years' growth, 
is cut down, the bark stripped off, and 
the milky juice collected and poured iato 
a trough termed by the hollow stem of 
the plantain leaf; it quickly coagulates 
on expeeure to the air; but from one 
tree, I was told, that not more than 20 lbs. 
or 30 lbs. are {procured." There is little 
doubt that some better plan wiU be 
thought of, however: by tapping the 
tree at partiqilar seasons, as occurred to 
the minds of Dr. Montgomerie and otbere. 
The fear entertained by them !«, that 
such a plan would be too slow a process 
for the natives, who are more expert with 
tbeir hands than they are quick in their 
conceptions ; and that, altluHigh the first 
discoverer of this property might follow 
the suggestion of a superior, and so pre- 
eerve it for the pe^vicei of after years> 
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there being no property in the trees of 
the forest, excepting vrhen grants of land 
have been given, one instance of the 
sparing hand might never be followed by 
a second. 

How sad to witness such a reckless 
destruction of beautiful trees! Let us 
hope, however, that as the usefulness of 
the tree becomes more widely known, 
the proper mode of procuring its 
juice will be equally extended. Its pro- 
perties are so valuable, and the uses so 
numerous to which it is likely «to be ren- 
dered available, that time alone is needed 
to remedy all those evils which always 
accompany any newly-discovered good. 
Had we space, it would be easy to dwell 
on the details of those instances in which 
*this commodity has been applied to the 
most useful purposes ; but at present we 
'can do no more than state a fewof thenL 
For the following we are indebted to Mr. 
Charles Hancock, the principal director of 
the works of the Gutta Percha Company : 

"In addition to those purposes to 
which gutta percha has been applied," 
says Mr. Hancock, " it may be manufac- 
tured by moulding, stamping, embossing, 
casting, or any other known process or 
processes, into various articles «f use-^as 
glass and picture-frames, cornices, mould- 
ings, and other architectural ornaments, 
panellings, mosaics, etc." The various 
processes to which the gutta percha is 
subjected for the above purposes, and a 
' fuller description of this valuable material, 
must be reserved for a future paper. 

The Christian^ as he contemplates the 
mighty results of what, to the ordinary 
observer, is thought of as a trifle, cannot 
but be struck with the abundant provision 
made for the benefit and comfort of man 
by the Creator of this beautiful world. 
What vast stores are spread over its sur- 
face, or evolved from its bowels, or derived 
from its innumerable productions ! Even 
• from substances whose original properties 
are destroyed, may be formed others, 
' which are rendered available to equally 
useful and important purposes. This is 
a sublime fact, and one calculated to 
elevate our thoughts to Him who has 
not only made nothing in vain, but who 
*' has constituted everything for perpetuity. 
The mind duly impressed — wrapt in 
wonder and admiration — exclaims with 
the poet, as he looked toward yonder 
world of perfection : 

. " This is the hud of heing, the dim dawn, 
The twilight of our day, the vestibule: 
How solid all vrliere change shall be no more ! ' 



We may not unaptly close with tile 
aspirations of the same writer, who, with 
visions of that blessed world before his 
mental eye, thus describes it: 

" What golden joys ambrosial clustering glow 
In His full beam, and ripen for the Just, 
Where momentary ages are no mote ! 
Where time, and pain, and chance, and death 
expire ! " 

^ s. 

SALVATION BROUGHT NIGH. 
Salvation is brought near when the 
word reaches the conscience. It may be 
read, or heard, and understood, and yet the 
conscience be undisturbed. Sin stupifies 
the conscience : it often sleeps when it 
should be awake. But there are times when 
the word enters the conscience ; the sinner 
is convinced of his sins, and the word is 
fidfilled, — " I will reprove thee, and set 
them in order before thine eyes," Psa. 
1. 21. These checks and reproofs admo- 
nish of coming punishment ; thev point 
to the wrath to come, and show the sin- 
ner his need of the Saviour. How often 
have you felt reproved and condemned 
by your own conscience ! It may have 
been in the hour of retirement, upon your 
bed in the silence of the night, or when 
you have read the Bible, or stood by the 
grave of a friend, or when listeniug io 
the word of God, or when lying upon a 
sick bed, or when reading some tract or 
volume ; and it may be that even now 
conscience admonishes you of neglected 
duty, 

*' Points you to the coming wrath; 
And warns you ftom that wrath to flee;*'—' 

and then how near is salvation to you* 
The word is not only in your mouth, it is 
in your very soul; you feel its power 
there ; it renders you ill at ease in your 
sins, and points you to the only way of 
peace and safety. Yes, reader, salvation 
is near to you. . An all-sufficient right- 
eousness is offered for your justification. 
A Divine Redeemer invites you to his 
bosom; and your own conscience cries, 
"Escape for thy life; look not behind 
thee, neither stay thou in all the plain : 
escape to the mountain, lest thou be con- 
sumed," Gen. xix. 17. — M*Cord. 



THE SUPREMACY OF SCRIPTURE. 
What is called 'implicit faith" is not 
merely consistent -with practical in^' 
delity; but so fares it is a blind sub- 
mission to human teaching on divine 
subjects, instead of referring all to the 
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irevealed word of God, it is of the very 
-essence of unbelief, for it trusts man 
rather than God. Wherever the appeal 
is not made on all religious questions 
directly and simply ** to the law and to 
the testimony/' the course of our argu- 
ment will tend to show that there is no 
spiritual light, there is no real faith. They 
whose ludiseriminating credulity received 
'< gods many and lords many/* were con- 
demned for not retaining God in their 
knowledge, and were punished by the 
visitation of so stron? a delusion that 
they " believed a lie, under the influ- 
ence of wbich they worshipped the crea- 
ture rather than the Creator, ^ho is 
over all, God blessed for ever. Super- 
stition and infidelity have often been 
contrasted— but it is important to observe 
carefully their points of contact, and 
even of coincidence; for they have a 
common origin, and produce similar re- 
salts : they are of their father, the devil, 
and the works of their father they do. It 
is not simply by reaction that superstition 
and infidelity produce each other, so that 
the blind devotee, when light breaks in 
npon his mind, rushes to the opposite 
extreme of absolute unbelief, or the au- 
dacious infidel yields himself up to the 
most abject spiritual bondage ; but these 
principles act upon each other recipro- 
cally as cause and efiect. The carnal 
indifference of one age produces the 
voluntary humility and will-worship of 
the next ; but neither come from God : 
for asceticism is not piety, nor is supei> 
atition faith ; and in both instances the 

• carnal mind was seeking rest by a way 
of Its own, instead of the way of God's 
appointment The very same state of 
mind which rejects the righteousness of 
God, goes about to establish its own, 
substituting religious formalism for spi- 
ritual life; but formalism without life 
not only is not of God, but is the most 
subtle shape which spiritual delusion can 
assume,— for it satisfies the conscience 
with the sdnblance of godliness, and 
consecrates the self-indulgent habits of 
the world, after exacting from them the 
propitiatory sacrifice of some acts of 
external mortification. 

A similar remark will apply to the 
intellectual manifestations of the carnal 
mind; for an uninquiring submission to 
ecclesiastical authority is usually little 
more than the refuge of scepticism or 
indifierence, despairing of making its 

• way to Divine truth through a host of 
difficttltiefi Of satisfiedi for the sake of 



peace, to give up the investigation, and 
yield a passive assent to the teaching of 
others ; but in neither case is there faith 
in God. Indeed, submission to ecclesias-' 
tical authority as such, and irrespective 
of any personal conviction that what is 
thus taught is really derived from the 
Bible, is as essentially rationalistic as if 
we were to treat the Bible as a dead letter^ 
to which our own reason is to give a 
living meaning and power; for in the 
latter case we yield assent to our own 
reason, and in the former to the reason 
of other men ; but iu neither case are we 
the believing disciples of a ** teacher 
come from God.'* Human authority, un- 
der every form, is essentially rationalistic. 
It makes the word of God of none efiect, 
develops into simple rationalism, and has 
not any resting-place until it settles into 
a system which does not even profess to 
be contained in the Bible; and though 
deducing its origin historically, by suc- 
cessive changes, from the former ages of 
the church, rests actually upon ^e domi- 
nant opinion of the present age. But 
this developed system is not another 
gospel; it is simjAy a form of theosophy 
moulded according to human concep* 
tions, and the act of mind by which it is 
embraced may be belief in man, but 
clearly is not faith in God, unless the 
authority from which it is derived be 
itself inspired, and so becomes in fact the 
voice of God. 

It is most important to draw thise 
distinctions, and to unravel the web of 
sophistry by which submission to man's 
teaching is confounded with belief in the 
record which God has giv^n us ; for con- 
fused ideas on this point lie at the root 
of no small portion of the multiform 
errors of our day, and prevent men from 
observing the identity of the conflicting 
evils with which we are threatened, from 
rationalism on the one hand, and au- 
thority on the other; both of them 
obscuring and superseding the word of 
God, and submitting it to the bar of 
human reason. We are tempted to think 
that if we have persuaded men to submit to 
what we believe to be truth, all is gained ; 
but we nuist bear in mind, that if they 
have submitted their judgment to our 
authority, without having been convinced 
that what we teach is really contained in 
the Bible, they have not performed an 
act of faith, but of reason. They have 
received our teaching, not as the word of 
God, but as the word of man ; and there- 
fore, even though their opinions be scrip- 
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tural, yet tlieir trust has been given to a 
human teacher, and U not an ej^rcise of 
faith in God. In the ^me way, and for 
a similar reason, if we receive the Bihle 
M the record of honest men, who r^ 
ported, to the beat of their knowledge, 
what they bad beard 9r teen, and deal 
irith it aa the human, and therefore fal*- 
)ihl«, history of Divine facta, our faith is 
pot given te the Bibla aa a revelation 
from God, but to a religious system of 
(Mir own, which the Bible has only as* 
^fted ud to construct ; and here, again, 
thera is no exercise of faith in God. 
Until the will of man ia breugbt down to 
the will of God, and the reaaoninga of 
man are subjected to the teaching of 
God, no advance is made towards a state 
of harmony with the Divine mind ; there 
ia neither light, nor life, nor real faith. 
Therefore our great object as Christian 
teachers must be to bring men to the 
Bible, as the record which God has given 
them, and by which they must be judged 
at the last day. We must show them 
that before this inspired volume all their 
preconceived notions must bow, and that 
they are responsible to God for bringing 
to the study of its contents a prepared 
«nd teachable spirit, and for the employ^ 
ment of every legitimate means with 
which they have been furnished. We 
contend aa much against the presumption 
of ignorance deciding on things beyond 
its reach, and despising its appointed 
teachers, as we do against a blind and 
passive submission to merely human aii* 
thority. With this limitation, however, 
we are bound to assert not simply the 
right of private judgment, but its duty, 
and to show that no man can evade the 
responsibility of employing the reason 
which God has given him, to understand 
the volume in which God has been 
pleased to reveal to him his will of love 
and vskttcy. --^Bishop Shirley, 



OLD HUMPHREY AT BLAIR ATHOL. 

Ben Vrachie like a giant frowns ; 

TheTummel Falls are sheen; 
And KilliecranKie's fearful pass 

Lies gloomily between. 
Ben Dearg lifts his awful head, 

With for«8t wilds below ; 
And, eastward, rise the prpuder heights 

Of dreary Ben-y-Gloe. 

At Blair Athol I expected to find a 
ooQsiderable population, and a crowd of 
tourists, and was therefore surprised at 
seeing none of them. Two hotels, at a 
eQnfiidembk'diftaiioe from each other, 



a few houses, and a very f<ew peopW, are 
all that meet the eye ; lMit» Botwitbatan^* 
ing this, Blair Athol is a delightful place 
for a temporary abode, being aurrounded 
with many natural attractions. The Falls 
of the Fender, the Bruar, d.nd the Tum- 
mel, the Pasa of KiUiecrankie, the forest 
of Atbol, and the giant mouatain« Ben*y- 
Gloe, are among the »any tme retting 
nbjecta of the ntiubbwrhood ( nor fire 
the F«1U of Aberf^ldy and Loah Tay too 
far removed to be witheut the Umitaaf M 
agreeable visit. 

Athol House, formerly BUtIr Castle, a 
aeat of the duke of Athol, baa little in its 
architecture \o attract attention. Having 
mitde a remark of this kind to an artist, 
who was taking a sketch of it for bis 
portfolio, ha replied that he ^uite agreed 
with me, but aa queen Victoria had once 
made a visit tbere, he wialiad to have 
some record of having ^een the place. 
The edifice was garrisoned by the mar- 
quis of Montrose and a body of Athol 
Highlanders, in 1644; taken by atorm 
by colonel Daaiel, one of Cromweli^s 
olUcers, in 1653 i held by an offi^eer of 
viscount Dundee for the exiled Stuarte in 
1689 ; and besieged by the Highlanders 
in 1746. 

It was at Blair Atfaol that I began to 
diacover that Scotchmen were backward 
in understanding a joke ; many little in- 
cidents afterwards convinced me that such 
was the case. In consequence of the visit 
of prince Waidemar, of Pnisfia, to the 
duke of Athol, a body of Highlanders, 
in their national dress, was in attendance 
at Athol House. Observing, as I pre- 
ceeded to the falls of Bniar, two gigan- 
tic Highlanders, keeping guard wteh their 
broadswords and shields, at the park gate, 
I walked up to them quite in a joctdsr 
vein. "Wby,'*said I, *'you out aucha 
warlike appearance, flourishing your 
broadswords, that it requires some cou- 
rage in an unarmed man to come nigh 
you, but I hardly suppose that you will 
do me much mischief.*' Had I spoken 
in Arabic the men could not have stared 
at me more, unconscious that 1 was speak- 
ing in jest. No sooner, however, did I 
address them seriously, than they repHed 
to me with great civility, and began, for 
my entertainment, to go through a meok 
battle of attack and defence, shewing 
much skill in the management of. the 
formidable weapons they wielded. 

Often have I heard that Highlanders 
are quick in then* temper, in any m&ttcr 
in which their pride is wounded. Tbe 
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attih^ Of «Tlie Mo0r and tbe Ueb/' 

" It isdften ftmusiag to sea how easily 
the warm blood will boil, even io those 
v^m years and hardship might have 
eeokd. The following characteristiQ in* 
staBeea oecur to me:^^A spruce young 
gentleman and a party of friends, in orou- 
ing a feriy, had only oae boatman, nearly 
eighty years old, tugging away at both 
oars. The yoang spaHi, who rather 
piqued himself upon his performance, 
ofiered to relieve him of one. * Na, na,' 
saya old Donald, whose manner was the 
extreme of respeet, 'ye'U no be aocusr 
tomed to this work.' 'Me!' says the 
youngster, < I'll row any man in your coun* 
ti^.' The Highlander instantly faced him 
with a look and tone of perfect equality^-<- 
' I've seen the day when ye wad bae been 
sair pushed r The other case was that 
of an old 'grannie' in defence of her 
rights and privileges : — An efficient and 
benevolent magistrate, who had been 
very active in his endeavours to stop the 
progress of the cholera, was inculcating 
the Dfictaeity of cleanliness. Grannie lis- 
tened with a sort of half*eonsenting air, 
iriiich lecmed to say, ' We must submit to 
all this for the good that's to oome,' until 
be mentioned the necessity of removing 
the dunghill from before the window. Her 
Highland blood could not endure so au^ 
daeioas an tnyoad upon her freedom : she 
determined to make a stand upon this 
odoriferous ground. With an attitude of 
defiance, and her fists firmly stuck in her 
sides, she bawled out, * 'De^d, major, 
ye may tak our lives, but yell no tak our 
midden I' " 

There is an arresting waterfall, called 
the York, where the burn of Fender 
fiings itself over a cliff into the roaring 
torrent of the Tih, and several others 
higher up the burn ; but the highest of 
them all is the most magnificent and sub- 
lime. The falls of the Fender are 
worthy the attention of every stranger, 
yet still are the falls of the Bruar ranked 
before them. 

The Bruar Falls are truly magnificent. 
The fh*sl breaking out impetuously from 
imder a bridge, forces its way through a 
waterworn arch in the crazy barrier that 
in vain opposes its course. It then pours 
itself into a dark chasm, and rushes on to 
mingle with the waters of the Garry* 
The upper fall is in three parts, which 
altogether deseend as much as two hun^ 
drcd feet ; one fall alone forming an un- 
broken avaknche of a hundred feet. To 



form a. concepticm of the Bruar Falls, 
without seeing them, the reader must 
fancy that he has belore hiru rocks of the 
rudest cbaraoter and darkest hue, fear* 
ful waterfalls, foaiuing torrents, roaring 
streamst profound chasms, and rising 
spray; the whole, with the impresiiiive 
scenery aroundi wearing au aspect of 
loneltQess, vastnets, wildness^ and terror. 
Sohert Burns, in his Haas to the duke of 
Athol, on the falls of Bruar, tells him that 
jif he would only plant the si^es of the 
Bruar with trees, the very birds would 
thank hifu i 

** Tbe sober laveroek, waiblln; wQdf 

Sh«U to the t^tes sspirv i 
Tbe gowdspink, Mqsie'e gayest cbUd, 

Shall sweetly jojn tbe chqir : 
The blackbird'strong, tbe Mntwliite clear, 

The nuivis mild and mellow j 
Tbe robin, pf usive autumn c])eer, 

In all her locks of yellow." 

On returning from the Bruar falla^ I 
met a Highland geatleman, who, in hie 
kilt and plaid, was conducting a friend to 
the cataracts, and was much struck with 
his energy of character. Bis address 
was easy, his conversation pointed, and 
his movements elastic and graceful. It 
was very evident that ha set some value 
on time, for I saw him on several occa- 
sions afterwards walking fast, driving at 
a rapid rate, and riding at full speed. 

Observing a few well-dresaed people 
actively employed under some trees;, I 
approached the place, and found them 
occupied in throwing to a distance from 
them two large stones of an enormoue 
size. The stone was poised on the palm 
of the baud, raised as high as the 
shoulder, and then hurled onward, lie 
who threw his stone to the greatest dis* 
tance was the victor« So ponderous were 
the stones, that it seemed to require no 
common effort to raise them to the 
shoulder. 

On arriving at my inn, I found three 
or four tourists at the table in deep dis- 
course on the engrossing subject of Scot- 
tish wives. As they appeared to set a 
very high value on good wives, I could 
not but hope that they felt anxious to de- 
serve and maintain the characters of good 
husbands : 

"Oh, be that geta a guid, guid wife, 

Gets gear enough, gets gear enough; 
And be that gets ^ ill, ill wife, 

Geta cares enough, and fears enough :— 
For a man may spend, and bae to the end ; 

If his wife be right, if his wife be right ; 
And a man may spare, and aye be bate, 

If bis wife be nought, if his wife bq nqugbt " 

. It was at Logieeraity and at no gretft 
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distance from the banks of the Tay, that 
I fell in with an old shepherd with his 
flock. He had a gray plaid, somewhat 
the worse for wear, wrapped around him ; 
but his face was so calm, and his hair so 
white, that his appearance was quite pa- 
triarchaL With the assistance of his 
dog, he managed his flock admirably. It 
is said that, <*A sheep farmer in the High- 
lands, remarkable for the amount of nis 
stock and sales, while boasting one night, 
over his cups, of his doings at Falkirk, 
and of the vast number of his flocks, 
was interrupted by one of his companions 
with the remark, ' Why, you are making 
yourself as great a man as the duke of 
Wellington/ * The duke of Wellington ! ' 
replied the other, with a look of astonish- 
ment, not unmingled with pity, ' It was 
easy enough for the duke of Wellington 
to put down his men at Waterloo^some 
men here, and some men there, up and 
down in the fields — but let him try to put 
down ten thousand sheep, forbye black 
cattle, at Falkirk Tryst, and it's my 
opinion hell make a very confused busi- 
ness of it.'" 

Scarcely are there to be seen in any 
one locality in the Highlands, mountains 
more mighty, glens more gloomy, defiles 
more savage, and waterfalls more roman- 
tic, than are to be found in the course of 
the Tay, and about Loch Tay. The deep 
defile of Glenogle, hemmed in as it is by 
the giant hills around, when seen by day- 
light, is dreary, but in the gloaming it has 
a fearful character. Hardly can a stran- 
ger look on the uncouth rocks that have, 
at different times, rolled down from the 
mountains, without foreboding of danger. 
The spot where the ruffian was slain by 
the chief of the Macnabs is not for- 
gotten : 

Fingers point, and tongues can tell, 
Where the lawless ruffian fell. 

He who would undertake to climb all 
the mountains around Loch Tay would 
have enough to do ; let him try Benmore 
and Stobinean, Benloy and Benlawers, 
and he will require a little rest before he 
proceeds with his enterprise. 

The Fall of Acharn is worth turning 
out of the way to see, but the Falls of 
M oness, or Aberfeldy, altogether surpass 
them, being, as Pennant seems to think, 
everything that waterfalls ought to be. 
They are at a short distance from Tay- 
roouth Castle ; a splendid ^ifice, where 
dwells the marquis of Breadalbane, and 
vhere, on the occasion of the visit of 



prince Leopold, two thousand High- 
landers were assembled — a brave sight 
to the eyes of a lover of kilti and plaids, 
and bonnets and broadswords. 

Fair is the first cataract of Abetfeldy, 
that seeks the quiet glen by rushing over 
the ledgy rocks, which form its uneven 
bed ; and still fairer the second, that, at 
the end of a gloomy cavern, and partly 
arched over and embowered by project- 
ing rocks and trees, falls in several 
thundering torrenti from its craggy 
height: but fairer than all, the upper 
flood of waters that comes tumbling down 
with a voice of thunder, in one unbroken 
sheet of crystal, from the fearful preci- 
pice above to the gloomy hollow^below ; 
struggling and raging, it then rushes on, 
hiding itself in the coverts of the wood : 

•* The braes ascend like lofty wa's. 
The foaming stream deep roaring &'s, 
O'erhung wi' fragrant spreading sha\rs. 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 

" Tlie hoary cliffs are crown'd wi* flowers; 
White o'er the linn the burnie pours, 
And rising, weets wi' miuty showers 
The birks of Aberfeldy." 

Between Pittochrice and Blair Athol, 
and near where the divided waters 
of the Garry and Tummel unite in 
brotherhood to wander on together, is 
the Pass — the fearful Pass of Killiecran- 
kie. At the first sight of this gloomy 
ravine I held my breath harder; all 
other objects lost their interest in my 
eyes, and I gave myself up to the ab- 
sorbing influence of the shadowy void 
before me. 

The Pass of KiUiecrankie is one of 
those striking and arresting scenes that 
can hardly be over-described. It is a 
yawning rift in the earth, of tremendous 
depth, to a great degree shut out from the 
common light of day, whose craggy sides 
are bedecked romantically with hanging 
birch, pines, and other trees, and at 
whose base the waters of the Garry rush 
roaring onwards over theirrockybed,now 
forcing their way between opposing crags, 
and now sweeping on with uninterrupted 
majesty. 

As I entered KiUiecrankie, an open 
carriage drove by, containing the prince 
Waldemar and the duke of Athol, who 
courteously returned my salutation. It 
is not every day in the year that a man 
gets a salutation from a duke and a 
prince — blame me not, then, if I felt a 
little elated;— but there was a treat in 
store for me, that earthly titles and earthly 
splendour could not confer ; this was the 
glorious appearance of the king of day^ 
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glowing vith inconceivable effulgency 
with his golden and purple robes around 
him. The sun was about to set — and 
9och a setting I 

"• Intensely bright with ever changing dyes, 
It flung a flood of glory o'er the skies/' 

Old Ben Vrachie brightened np, as if 
to do honour to its departure ; the pros- 
pect was almost oppressively beautiful, 
strongly contrasted as it was by the 
murky chasm, the dark frowning Pass of 
Killiecrankie. 

Old William Macdonald, my guide, 
with near threescore years and ten on 
his brow, led the way along the precipi- 
tous pathway. We were both going 
down hill together, in more senses than 
one, and so I told him. Long before the 
sun had set, the moon was in the sky, so 
that as the twilight came on, and the 
pass became shrouded in deeper shadows, 
the moonbeams lit up in places the pro- 
jecting rock, the crystal surface of the 
quiet pools, the white foam of the rush-* 
ing fall, and the silvery bark of the bon- 
nie birch trees. It was thrillingly de- 
lightful to look on the awful precipices, 
the frowning rocks, the hlack, inky waters 
in the secluded hollows, the rushing cata- 
racts, and the wild scenery around, here 
lit up with silvery light, and there almost 
hid by the shadowy gloom. The place 
is solemn by day, but see it, if you can, 
by moonlight ! 

** Dark is the shadovry gloom, the trees are tall, 
And white as drifted snovr the foaming fall." 

. Finding me so much interested in 
every thing, William Macdonald became 
agreeably garrulous, telling me that he 
should have no objection to spend the 
whole night with me in the glen. He 
failed not to tell me that Fascally House 
stood at the junction of the three valleys, 
and that on the upland slope to Urrard 
House the battle of Killiecrankie was 
fought, in 1689, between the High- 
landers, under Dundee, and the troops of 
king William. 

He pointed out to me the spot where a 
party of troopers, in their eager anxiety 
to pursue their foes, mistaking their road, 
plunged over, man and horse together, 
from the fearful precipice above to the 
abyss below. The place is yet called the 
Trooper's Den. What a tangled web of 
unending evils is wrapped around the 
votaries of war ! 

" Stand h^re, sir," said William Mac- 
donald, when we came to a spot more 
than commonly awful. The pent-up 



river there poured itself over a precipice 
into a dark pool. I asked about the pro-? 
bable depth of the water : " How far is 
it," said I, " to the bottom ?" " Arthur 
Mac Arthur," replied he, " has been forty 
years on the water, but neither I, nor he, 
nor his father, nor his grandfather, nor 
anybody else, ever heard that it had a 
bottom." I shall not soon forget my 
emotions as I stood on the fearful edge 
of that rushing torrent, with the dark 
pool deep below. 

" It was here, sir," said Macdonald, 
soon after placing me in the very spot, 
** that a Highlander, pursued by a hostile 
clansman, plunged headlong from the 
rock, bidding his foeman, if he was a 
man, to follow." It required strong 
nerves to look on the rushing fioo^ 
letting alone the leap into the boiling 
waters. 

The old road, and the old bridge that 
was broken down before the battle, and 
the visit of the queen, and the High- 
landers under Dundee, and other things, 
became in turn the theme of the dis- 
course of my guide. Hardly any of my 
adventures in the Highlands made a 
deeper impression on my mind than my 
moonlight visit with old William Mac- 
donald to the Pass of Killiecrankie. 



MONUMENTAL REMAINS OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 

Mr. Osburn, in his work on " Ancient 
Egypt, her Testimony to the Truth of the 
Bible,'' states, that from the monumental 
remains, we acquire as actual history, 

I. The name of Menes, the founder of 
the monarchy, who, according to Jose- 
phus, reigned many years before Abra- 
ham. 

II. The Era of the Pyramids : that is, 
of the building of the celebrated pyra- 
mids of Ghizeh, near Memphis, in Lower 
Egypt The names of the builders of the 
first, second, and third pyramids — Suphis, 
Cephrenes, and Mencheres — have been 
discovered in the buildings themselves 
by colonel Howard Vyse. There are also 
some tonabs in their vicinity, which are 
contemporary with them. This remote 
period is characterized by skill in the arts 
of design, equalling, if not surpassing, 
that of any succeeding period. It corre- 
sponds to the fourth dynasty of Manetho. 

HI. The Era of Osortasen i. He 
gives the inaugural titles of six of the 
predecessors, and of seven of the sue- 
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tnwti of this tnottftrcb, and then pro- 
ceeds to explain that, "the frequent 
occurrence of the name Ammenemes in 
the second ring among the immediate 
successors of Osortasen, decides that his 
era corresponds with the twelfth dynasty 
of Manetho, in which the same name is 
thrice repeated. 

Osortasen was a prosperous and suc«> 
cessful monarch, who reigned over the 
whole of Egypt ! but no remains of the 
works of his immediate successors have 
been discovered in Lower Egypt. They 
held their court' at Abydos, in tTpper 
Egypt) vhile another race of monarchs, 
equally civilized with themselves, had 
possession of Memphii, and probably, 
therefore, of Lower Egypt. This agrees 
well with Manetho's account of the mva^ 
sion and conquest of Egypt by a race of 
people from Canaan, whom he calls 
shepherds, or Vskos, which he interprets, 
shepherd-kings. Thev reigned in Mem- 
phis, by his account, for 511 years. He 
gives us the names of six of them. The 
names of two of the Memphitic kings 
who reigned contemporaneously with the 
descendants of Osortasen, at Abydos, 
have been discovered in tombs in the 
burial-place of Ancient Memphis. In 
one of them we recognise jlphobh, or 
A'phophiSf one of the names of these 
shepherd- kings m^ Manetho's list; the 
other re^produc/es, in a manner eqiially 
satisfactory, the name of AssiSy another 
of them. Notwithstanding the fearful 
account given by Manetho of the barba- 
rities committed by the shepherds in 
Egypt, they were evidently a highly-re- 
fined race. The tomb of Assis is said, 
by its 'discoverer, M. L^Hfite, to be ex- 
ecuted with surpassing skill. It is in the 
style called tcnxy-rtiievo, like most other 
similar monuments ; and each character 
in it has the delicately-exquisite finish of 
a gem or medal. This great perfection 
of art, at so remote a period, which, in his 
judgment, was never afterwards equalled, 
is a subject of great surprise to him, but 
will occasion none to those who rightly 
consider that all the arts of social life 
were, in the first instance, the direct 
gifts of God to man. 

The shepherds had adopted the reli- 
gion, the manners, and the customs of 
Egypt. The Pharaoh to whom Joseph 
was prime minister, was the shepherd- 
king Aphophis, according to Manetho. 
The king of Egypt, with whom Abraham 
had had communication 200 years before, 
was also a shepherd^kihg' in all proba^ 



biltty. The ^roof tA this ii tbie liMie Of 
along ehronological inquiry, npon which 
we eannot now enter. W« only ^bserv« 
respecting it, that the chronology' whiefa 
is usually printed with the English £ible, 
needs critical oorrection qaite M much 
as Uiat of tbe kings of £^p€%^ • 

The ora of Amosis, or the cigbtetlith 
dynasty^ was the golden age ^ Kgyptiaa 
history. Ncariy «ll the tampltBa and. 
palaoes, the ruilis of which ftre still in 
existence, were begun by tho Pharaohs 
of this illustrioua lln«. Evory thing that 
was undertaken by tham in^iofttes the 
possession of enormous woAitht, And tittiea 
of the utmost prosperity. Tbo treasures 
aecumulated by the shepherd^kings undetf 
the administration of Joaeph soem to 
have produced the usual efl^ct of oner'> 
vating the poisesaors^ and exciting thi 
cupidity of their still formidable iieif^ 
hours, the hereditary Pharaohs at Abydes. 
They became in their turn the aggressor^ 
attacked their ancient eonqueror& de* 
spoiled them of their wealthy and ex** 
petted them once more from the limits of 
Egypt ; of the whole of wfaioh they after* 
wards retained possessieo. This eVeait 
took place during the sojourn of Israel in 
Goshen, after the death of Joseph and 
his brethren, and all that generation.' 
The prosperity of the Israelites in this 
dependency of Egypt, and the drcum* 
stance that they had come thither origin^ 
ally from Canaan, the land of the shep- . 
herds, would naturally ejuite the jealousy 
of the conquerors. Goshen lay between 
Egypt and Canaan. In this country 
dwelt ** a people more and mightier than' 
they." It was, therefore, perfectly con- 
formable to the suggestions of worldly 
policy, that they should enslave and 
cruelly maltreat them, " lest, when there 
falleth out any war, they join also unto 
our enemies, and fight against tis,** 
Ex. i. 10. •* The new king over Egypt' 
which rose up and knew not Joseph," 
Ex. L 8, was either Amosis, or one of hii 
immediate successors : so that the epoehs 
of the eighteenth dynasty and the cap- 
tivity coincide, or nearly so. 

There were sixteen kings in the 
eighteenth dynasty, which reigned for 
about S48 years. The earlier monarehs 
of this race appear to have reigned in 
peace, for their monuments are covered 
with the representations of idolatrous 
ceremonies, or occasionally record somd 
triumph over negro races to the south. 
But those of their successors show that' 
. they had incessantly to contend fcft the* 
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integrity of Egypt tritb enemiea from 
tb0 north«>east. The Exodus took plaeo 
noder the last monarch ef the eighteenth 
dynasty, and Egypt never recovered the 
hlow which tfaie terrible event inflicted 
upon her prosperity ; for her next monu- 
mental epoch ie-**^ 

IV. The Era of Decline. From the 
collation of Manetbo*8 legend with the 
iBsptred narrative, we iind that the 
Bxodus was followed almost immediately 
by a second invasion of the shepherds, 
nrhereby the rulers of E^ypt, with their 
infant monarch, the son ot Pharaoh who 
perished in the Red Sea, were onoe more 
expatriated, and compelled to take refuge 
in Ethiopia. Thirteen years aflerwards, 
the invMlera were in their turn driven 
out by the Egyptians, and the yonng 
aionarch recovered the throne of his an- 
cestovSk 'i'he monuments still in exist- 
ence record his name, Remesses, which 
coincides with the name given by Ma- 
nctbo. They also inform us, that after 
the expulsion of the shepherds he built 
the palace of Medinet Abou— the last 
expirinir effort of the greatness of an- 
cient Egypt. No trace of any large 
btiiiding (scarOely that of one of any 
eiae,) remains, which was begun in the 
860 years ef slow, but sure decline, that 
elapsed between the expulsion of the 
seieond invasion of the shepherds, and 
the destmetion of the monarchy by Cam- 
byses the Persian. The Pharaohs of this 
period found sufiicient occupation for the 
little energy that remained in Egypt, in 
the attempt to carry forward the vast 
piles that their greater ancestors had be- 
gun, and left unfinished. The events of 
the Exodus are absolutely required to 
account for this very remarkable cir- 
cnmstanoe. 
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- SoMKTiMGs the imagery employed by 
Divine wisdom to illustrate the work of 
God on man, is taken from Nature — such 
as " growing," •* budding," ** awaking," 
" rising ;" sometimes from the Arts — such 
as ** building," " farming," *' writing," 
"engraving;" and sometimes from Law 
•^sucb as *' justifying," " acquitting," 
** binding by covenant," and " adopting." 
In civil affairs, adoption is said to be a 
" lawful act ; an imitation of nature, in- 
Vented for the comfort of those who have 
no- children of their own." But God had 
a Son, ** the brightness of his. glory, 



and the express image of hie person.'* 
Divine adoption differs from that which 
is current among men. It becomes, 
therefore, <'a special benefit, whereby 
Ood, for Christ's sake, accepts us as 
sons, and makes us heirs of eternal 
life, with him." Both civil and divine 
adoption flow from the pleasure and good- 
will of the adoptant, and both confer a 
right to privileges we did not possess by 
nature. But the one is only an act imi- 
tating nature-othe other is a motion that 
transcends it, and rises far above all 
earthly laws and relationships. The one 
was found out for the comfort of those 
who had no children ; the other, for the 
comfort of those who had no father. 

God had a Son, on whom his eye ever 
dwelt with ineffable delight. He was so 
beloved, that he lay in his bosom; so 
honoured, that by him he made the 
worlds. God had no need to adopt 
children for his own sake; for with Christ 
he was ever well-pleased, and be had 
appointed him "the heir of all things." 
But he saw that we had no father, and 
were scattered ** like sheep without a 
shepherd." " He saw that there waa 
no man, and wondered there was no 
intercessor." Wherefore he would be<* 
come a Father to ns, <* that we might 
receive the adoption of sons." He could 
have created myriads of holy creatures, 
sooner than have redeemed one sinner : 
he could have peopled heaven with 
sons of the morning, more in number 
than the stars, and shining with a bright-* 
ness far superior to them all, at a less 
sacrifice of his riches, than he could have 
placed a single member of the ruined 
race of Adam among his heavenly 
family. But that race had no father, 
and he sent down to earth his only be- 
gotten Son, to become the head of a new 
family among them ; and '* to as many 
as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God, even to those 
who should believe in his name." 

In one sense, indeed, God is the father 
of all men : *^ O Lord, thou art our 
father ; we are the clay, and thou our 
potter ; and we are all the work of thy 
hand." He formed our dust into a beau- 
tiful image, even like his own, and made 
us lords of this lower world. But it is 
the "Spirit of life," which imparts mo- 
tion to all our wheels of action ; it is the 
inward favour with which we are en- 
lightened, that directs all our frame; it 
is this that bestows on us a near resem- ' 
blance to Himi who styles himself the 
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" Father of spirits," and the «* Father of 
lights.*' Hence angels, the elder ofispring 
of his creating power, are termed the 
** sons of God." Adam, our first father, 
and the root from whence we sprang, is 
denominated in the world's genealogy, 
" the son of God." Even since our fall, 
the indelible character of dignity, stamped 
on our rational nature, still wins for 
us, in the inspired page, the title of 
*^ God's offspring." But though originally 
** crowned with glory and honour," that 
" crown has fallen from our jbeads;" "the 
gold has become dim ; the most fine gold 
is changed." We have become rebels to 
* our Creator and Father ; and the endear- 
ing relationship but aggravates oiur guilt, 
and gives us no interest in his paternal 
love. Of that we have made a deadly 
forfeiture : " woe be unto us, for we have 
sinned!" The very word of love con- 
tains this fearful decree! concerning the 
reprobate : " He that made them will 
not have mercy on them." 

For any of this ruined and rebellious 
race to regain their standing among the 
sons of God, and to have a name and a 
place " better than that of sons and 
daughters/' there must be death, and 
there must be birth ; there must be blood, 
and there must be healing ; there must 
be suffering, and there miist be deliver- 
ance. The death, the blood, the suffering 
were for Jesus, the elder Brother ; the 
birth, the healing, the deliverance, were 
for us, the younger. The glorious atone- 
ment rendered by Christ on the cross, 
was above nature ; it was Divine : " It 
became him from whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons to glory, to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ing." Our new birth also transcends 
nature; we are born "from above," and 
are " made partakers of the Divine na- 
ture." The word of truth is the agent 
that begets us; the Spirit of God, the 
hand that bears us; and we are thus 
" bom not of corruptible seed, but of 
incorruptible, by the word of God, which 
liveth and abideth for ever." For his 
sake, who became " the Head over many 
brethren," we are not only pardoned, but 
preferred ; not only saved from sin and 
hell, but re-united to the family of hea- 
ven. We become sons, heirs ; " heirs of 
God, and joint-heirs with Jesus Christ!" 

How expressive, then, are the terms of 
the Divine word, in which this change of 
our circumstances is stated .' When it is 
said^ we are " redeemed from the curse of 



the law," it is added, that we might ^'re*> 
ceive the adoption of sons:" and when 
it is affirmed we are freed from the 
bondage of fear, it follows that we have 
" the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry 
Abba, Father!" 

Civil adoption imparts neither, blood 
nor quality ta the person of the child. A 
king may adopt a son, and constitute him 
the heir of his sovereignty. He may ap- 
point him the best instructors-— surround 
him with the wiseat companions — set 
before him the most admirable example ; 
but he cannot endow him with a royal 
spirit, nor infuse into him the virtues 
which are at once the ornament and the 
safeguard of a throne. Notwithstanding 
every cate his adopted father may take 
to qualify him rightly to wield the sceptre 
he may inherit, he may become the victim, 
of pleasure, the slave of lust, or the 
tool of the ambitious ; and thus his reign 
prove a curse rather than a blessing. 

But when God adopts his children, he 
qualifies them for their inheritance : 
when he gives them a new name, he im- 
parts to them a new nature. Their birth, 
their teaching, their leading, are ajl from 
" the spirit of glory, and of God." They 
are all beautiful within, and are adorned 
with the graces of the £ternal Spirit, so 
that " God is not ashamed to be. called 
their God," and Christ is " not ashamed 
to call them brethren." Thus, at our 
head, Jesus, the Son of the Most High ; 
in our hands, his covenant of love and 
peace ; in our eyes, his exceeding great 
and precious promises; underneath our 
feet, the world and its glory; and with 
our whole heart relying on that sure 
foundation laid in Zion,. we are com- 
prehended in the royal line of heaven. 
We are taken from the dunghill, and set 
among the princes of his people. If we 
admire anything in the world, in compa- 
rison with a dignity like this, we have no 
part in it : for " whom have we in heaven 
but thee ? and there is none upon earth 
that we desire beside thee." G. D. M. 



TRUE ZEAL. 
True zeal is a sweet, heavenly, and 
gentle flame, which maketh us active for 
God, but always within the sphere of. 
love. — Cudwortk, 



POVERTY. 
All affectation is the vain and ridicu- 
lous attempt of poverty to appear rich.— 
Lftvater. 
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The Squirrel. 



THE SQUIRREL. 



Few observers of nature can have en- 
tered the woody glen, or penetrated the 
forest retreat, without observing the squir- 
rel, as, in the spring or during the warm 
summer nights, it climbs the trunks, or 
•prings from branch to branch with asto- 
nishing agility, and peeps from among the 
dense foliage on the intruder below. 
"Their agility upon all occasions of mo- 
tion is very great," says Mr. Swainson, 
"but when exerted to the utmost, it is 
tnily surprising: so quick, indeed, do 
tbey bound from branch to branch, and 
80 great is the rapidity with which they 
suddenly turn and wind about, that the 
eye, partly confused by the intervention 
of other objects, is frequently unable to 
follow their movements." Some con- 
sider the common species to form the 
fourth great division of the rodent ani- 
nials, and that the American marmot is 
of the same group. 



The nest of the squirrel, which is 
called by sportsmen a dray, is exceed- 
ingly curious in its structure, being gene- 
rally formed among the large branches 
of a tree, where they divide into smaller 
ones. After choosing the place where 
the timber begins to decay, and where a 
hollow may more easily be formed, the 
squirrel begins, by making a kind of 
level between these forks, and then 
bringing moss, twigs, and dry leaves, it 
binds them together with such art as to 
resist the most violent storm : this is 
covered up on all sides, having but a 
single opening at the top, of sufficient 
size to admit the little animal, and 
which is defended from the weather by 
a kind of canopv, formed like a cone, so 
as to throw off the rain, however heavily 
it may fall. The nest is very soft, com- 
modious, and strong. 

According to Pliny, the squirrel closes 
its retreat on the side from which the 
wind is likely to blow, and opens it on 
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the opposite direction.* Here it sleeps 
during the greater part of the winter, 
and so soundly, that it can scarcely be 
awakened ; though at other times it files, 
on hearing any noise at a considerable 
distance. It has a great partiality for 
the higher branches of the stately oak, 
where it feels secure from every foe. It 
is sometimes attacked by men and dogs, 
the former throwing bludgeons at it; 
but as its back-bone is very s^rpng, it is 
difficult to injure i^ unless 9truck on thp 
head. When its enemies |^aye gopfi 
away, however, ft delights to leave }(i| 
retreat, and fin4 shelter in the h^^gp^ 
and smaller trees. 

It is very difficult to sbaot a s(|uirrel 
in motion. These animals have bc^n 
observed, when hard p^eiaed^ api) when 
the distance to the next tree yf^s too 
great, to throw thepri salves ofT, spreading 
abroad their limbs, so aa to make their 
body as parachute-lik^ ^a possible^ in 
order to break their fall, md ri^achttig 
the ground unharmed, to bound along. 
for the few intervening p&cea, ^i\ a^ceifg 
the tree with the utmost [:^'U4^Jfr "f^^ 
tail, which is nearly as large ^^\f);^G hqdy, 
is composed almost entirely af ]i^\t ; and 
if the little creature faUa from an €pu- 
nence, it is greatly ielieye4 by tEe ^up- 
porting power of this pur^. which muny 
would be inclined to regard as an uiekss 
ornament. 

Pennant says the squirrel never leaves 
its food to chance, but secures, in some 
hollow tree, a large magazine for winter 
provision. In the summer, it feeds on 
the buds and young shoots, of which it 
is particularly fond. 

Squirrels have been frequently domes- 
ticated, and rendered extremely docile. 
Mr. Mackie, who resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, reared one, 
which \yas exceedingly playful, familiar 
with all in the house, and very fpnd of 
its master, by whom it was generally 
carried about in his coat-pocket, made 
for its accommodation. It used to watch 
every movement of its protector; and 
whenever he yr&s preparing to go out, it 
ran up his legs, and entered his pocket, 
whence it would peep out at passengers 
in walking th^ streets. But though it 
was extremely timid ampng strangers, 
the outskirts of the city were no sooner 
reached, than leaping on the path, it ran 
along the road, ascended the tops of trees 
and hedges with extreme rapidity, nib- 
bling the leaves and bark; and if he 
* Plin. Hist, Nat.; lib. vili. c. auxviii. 



walked on it would descend, scamper 
after him, and re-enter his pocket. Thus 
it would amuse itself, during walks of 
considerable length ; but on the approach 
of a carriage or cart, it became much 
alarmed, and always hid itself till they 
had passed. When at home, it would 
amuse itse)f by nibbling or licking his 
hand for hourS) li^e a little dog. A dog, 
whipfi was in tfie same house, was treated 
pply ^ith a limited confidence ; and a 
desjrs to tease each other was frequently 
discovered by these animals. When the 
dog ^as asleep. Filbert — for that was the 
name of the pet — frequently made a 
rapid despei|( pf^xfi l)is box, and scamper- 
ing ftfPf A§ feg'8 ^ody, to the great 
ant|oyaf)ce pf Pbn^} and having thus 
e:fcitea the indignation of the dog, 
qilicj^ly ascefided the rope, and quietly 
peeped thf o^sh the grating of its box. 

4 iginrref was caugh^ in the year 
m^, ip Leadstone Park, near Ferry- 
bridge, and put into a large wooden trap, 
which had been vis^4 fpi^ catching rats. 
In this pri^qp ij; wt^ \$f\ for some weeks, 
till at Im^iU i\ 9!^\W^^ ^^ efiect its 
escape, tpirougt^ a vvipqP^' ^^ ^^ native 
wooq«. The ii^ni]|v were much annoyed 
at t|ie loss qf the;|; sportive pet, and the 
servant \vas desfre^y in the evening of 
the same day, tq remove the trap, so that 
the loss of th^r little favourite might 
not be called to their recollection ; but 
to his joy and surprise, he found the 
squirrel, all wet and ruffled by the storm 
which had taken place during the day, 
snugly reposing in the porter of the trap. 

The colour of the squirrel varies with 
the climate of the country in whic^ it is 
found, becoming grey in the northern 
regions; and Linnaeus states^ that the 
inhabitants of the Lapland Alps con- 
trive, by means of their wooden bows, 
to procure, during the winter, a po;i- 
siderable number of these animals^ for 
the sa^LC of their skins.'*' In this coun- 
try, a certain degree of change t^kes 
place in the colour of the fur ; and Mr. 
Bell was informed that, in the supimer, 
the fur is much coarser, an^ n^ore uni- 
formly red; while in the winter, the 
sides of the bpdy assumes a greyish 
tint.f 

In North America great injuries have 
been committed on the plantations by 
these animals, and the iii^aize has par- 
ticularly sneered ; for they chmb up the 

« Lachesis Lapponica, translated by Smithi H., 
p. 49. 
t Bell's British Quadrupeds, 
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lialkB, tear the ears in pieces, and eat 
only the loose and sweet kernel that 
lies in the interior. They have fre- 
quently oome hj hundreds from a forest 
to a maize-field, and destroyed the whole 
crop of a &miar in a aingte night. To 
prevent their depredatioDs, every person 
in Maryland was compelled to procure, 
and exhibit, annually, four squirrels, the 
heads of which were given to the sur- 
veyor, to prevent any deception; and 
in o&er provinces, twopence was paid by 
the public treasury for the head of every 
sqiurreL In the year 1 749, six hundred 
and forty thousand were thus killed in 
Pennsylvania alone, for which eight thou- 
iand pounds sterling were paid by the 
government. 

The American squirrel, says Dr. 
Richardson, <<is an exceedingly active 
little animal, and very industrious in 
rtoring up provision, being generally ob- 
Berved with its pouches full of the seeds 
of leguminous plauts, bents, and grasses. 
It is most common in dry sandy spots 
where there is much underwood, and is 
often seen in the summer-time sporting 
smong the branches of willows and low 
hosiies. It is a lively, restless animal, 
troublesome to the hunter, and often 
provoking him to destroy it by the angry 
chirruping noise that it makes on his ap- 
proach, and which is a signal of alarm to 
the other inhalMtants of the forest. During 
the winter it resides in a burrow, with 
several openings, made at the root of a 
tree, and is never seen on the surface of 
the snow at that season. When the snow 
disappear!}, many small collections of 
haseUnut shells, from which the kernel 
hu been extracted by a minute hole, 
gnawed in the side, are to be seen on the 
ground near its holes." Mr. Say states, 
that its nest consists of an extraordinary 
quantity of the burrs of Xanthium, por- 
tions of the upright cactus, small branches 
of fine trees, and other vegetable produc- 
tions, Bufiicient, in some instances, to fill 
.ft cart These squirrels bite exceedingly 
sharp when taken. The tails, of the 
i&ales especially, are often mutilated in 
their contests with each other, and are 
liable to be broken off in the attempt to 
capture them, so that it is very rare to 
obtain a specimen with a perfect tail. 

The striped squirrel ii irety common 
itt the f&rests of North America and 
Northern Asia, and has been found, 
though rarely, in some parts of Europe. 
It differs very much in its habits from 
other tribes, as it burrows in the ground 



instead of living in trees ; and hence it 
•has acquired the name of the ground- 
squirrel. In his subterraneous retreat, 
which is formed with much art, and 
worked into long galleries, which branch 
off on each side and terminate in a 
large cell, it lays up various stores for 
winter use— as maize, nuts, acorns, and 
grain. A Swede was, oi^ one occasion, 
constructing a mill- dyke, late in the 
autumn, and he accidentally discovered 
an abode of ground-squirrels, which he 
traced to some distance, and found a 
gallery on one side, like a branch di^- 
verging from the main stem, nearly two 
feet in length. At the further end was a 
quantity of fine white acorns, and he soon 
discovered another gallery, diverging 
from the other side, which contained a 
quantity of maize; a third was filled 
with hickory-nuts, and a fourth con- 
tained a large quantity of chestnuts, all 
of which had been stored up for the win- 
ter. This squirrel seldom leaves the ground 
from choice, but on being alarmed, which 
is easily done, it runs up the nearest tree 
with great agility. These animals are 
killed for their skins, which are not of 
much value, and are principally taken to 
the Chinese market. 

.. The flying squirrels are equally ar^ 
boreal in their habits. As their name 
implies, they have an expansive skin, 
forming a sort of sail, between the fore 
and hind feet; and examples of this 
structure are also found among the 
marmpial, or pouched, quadrupeds of 
New Holland. There are six species of 
pteromya found in India, three m Ame- 
rica, and one, common in Siberia, is an 
inhabitant also of Lapland. Of the habits 
belonging to the Oriental species little is 
known ; but those of Siberia have been 
recorded by Pallas. Like the common 
squirrels, they live principally in trees, 
sit erect, feed themselves with their fore 
paws, and take prodigious leaps, assisted 
greatly by the expansive membrane 
between the legs, which acts as a support 
to break the force of the descent. It 
appears, however, that they are noctur- 
nal animals ; in which respect they differ 
essentially from the tree-squirrels. The 
pteromys albinus lives on the pine-forests 
of the Rocky Mountains, and seldom 
ventures from its retreat, except in the 
night. 

The palm-squirrel is found among the 

Indian villages, dwelling about the roofs 

of houses and old walls; the female 

choosing the latter for her nest. Though 
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great destroyers of fiuit, they are very 
familiar, and enter the houses in pursuit 
of crumbs. F. 



EFFECTS OF TRAVELLING. 

"Travblling," said lord Bacon, "is 
to the younger sort a part of education." 
Neither are its advantages confined to 
the season of vouth. They may act 
strongly upon the ripened character, in 
higher forms, than through the pleasure 
derived from the works of art, or the 
excitement of sublime scenery, or tte 
deepened knowledge of the topography 
of this little planet, or the varied lan- 
guages and customs of those who inhabit 
it. They may be made to bear upon the 
moral sentiments and innate charities, 
that **more excellent kind of knowledge," 
in which the most advanced pupil may 
always find something to learn, though 
the snows of threescore years and ten 
have gathered upon his temples. 

Among the satisfactions of travelling, 
which are not limited to any particular 
period of life, are the emotions with 
which we traverse the spots which an- 
tiquity has hallowed. The pyramid in 
its sandy vale, the column of Paestum, 
with the moonbeam upon its broken 
capital, the Parthenon, the Acropolis, the 
Coliseum, the Tiber flowing so quietly, 
while the decrepit mistress of the world 
slumbers amid the relics of departed 
greatness, touch new sources of feeling 
and of contemplation. This pleasure is, 
doubtless, more acute in the bosoms of 
those who inhabit a land where such 
vestiges are unknown ; whose history 
points not beyond the roving Indian with 
his arrow, or the savage court of Pow- 
hatan, or the storm-driven sails of the 
May Flower. To us there is inexpressible 
interest in the monuments of the mother- 
land, a portion of whose fame we are 
pleased to claim as our own birthright. 
We are never weary of pursuing the 
mouldering traces of the wall or aqueduct 
of the Romans, and collecting the frag- 
ments of their hypocausts and altars. We 
love to muse amid the low-browed arches 
and ruinous cloisters of the Saxons, the 
ivy-crowned turrets of the Normans, the 
cathedrals and baronial halls, which, sur- 
viving the lapse of ages and the shocks 
of revolution, teem with the traditions of 
a buried race. 

Another unutterable gratification to the 
enthusiastic traveller, is the sight of the 



living, who, by their deeds or writings, 
have made mankind wiser and happier. 
We seek this privilege with the greater 
zeal, from the eonsciousness that it must 
be fleeting, and the apprehension that it 
may not be accorded to us again. Grey 
hairs are seen sprinkling the heads of 
the masters of the lyre, and we feel that 
another year might have been too late 
to clasp their hand, or catch the music of 
their voice. The statesman, the hero, 
the philanthropist, bend beneath the 
weight of years, and we thank God that 
we came before the cold marble should 
have told us where they slumbered. We 
find clustering roses blooming in the 
garden of the man of genius, who so oft 
led us captive, while time passed un- 
heeded. But where is he? — Where? No 
reply save a sighing sound through the 
trees that he planted, and we drop the 
tear of the mourner in his deserted halls. 

Among the advantages of travelling, it 
is common to allow a high place to the 
knowledge of human nature. A still 
higher accession might be mentioned, — 
the knowledge of ourselves. By remaining 
always at home, we are involuntarily led 
to magnify our own importance. Our 
daily movements may be points of obser- 
vation to the villagers who surround us ; 
our footsteps be listened for by the ear of 
love; the casual paleness of our cheek 
be painfully noted at the hearth-stone. 
Marked attentions and fond observances 
create a habitude of expecting them, 
which may become morbid; perhaps a 
belief that they are fully deserved, and, 
of course, a dissatisfaction when they are 
withheld. But you, who are thus uncon- 
sciously garnering yourselves up in ex- 
clusiveness and self-esteem, go pitch your 
tent among a people of strange language, 
walk solitary along their crowded streets, 
be sad, be sorrowful, be sick, where "no 
man careth for your soul." Go forth 
among the millions, and weigh yourself, 
and carry the humbling result onward 
with you through life, atom as you are 
in the mighty creation of God ! 

This increase of self-knowledge often 
brings an enlargement of mind, and deep- 
ening of charity. Dwelling long in one 
nook, viewing the same classes of objects 
through the same narrow mediums, trifles 
assume undue magnitude, prejudices fix, 
dislikes become permanent, sickly ima- 
ginings take unto themselves a body, 
trains of morbid thought cut their way 
deep into the heart, and the mental ten- 
dencies take a colouring like monomania. 
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A natural antidote for these evils is, to 
try a broader horizon, and become an 
interested observer of masses of mankind, 
as modified by clime, circumstance, and 
varieties of culture. Perceiving all to be 
partaken of a common nature, whose 
springs are touched like our own, by joy 
or sorrow, by suffering, decay, and death, 
we enter into more affectionate brother- 
hood with the great family of God, and 
live more " tremblingly along the line of 
human sympathies." We discover good- 
ness where we had least expected it, 
disinterested kindness in those who were 
denounced as heartless votaries of fashion, 
warm attachment and lasting gratitude 
among menials, and learn, with the hea- 
ven-instructed apostle, not to call any 
one *' common or unclean." Ere we are 

I aware, some polemic or militant feature, 
which, as an excrescence, had deformed 
our faith, exfoliates, and we find it pos- 
sible to love those of differing creeds, 
and to respect every form in which the 
Supreme Being is worshipped with sin- 

: cerity. 

Travelling teaches the value of sym- 
pathy. The smile of welcome, the caress 
of affection, are never prized according to 
their worth, until we feel the need of 
them in a foreign land. Suffering, and 
the dependence of sickness, among those 
who, without any tie of natural or national 
affinity, serve you but for money, are 
le8«ons never to be forgotten. If from 
the coldly-rendered service, meted out by 
ttie expectation of reward, you were 
transferred to the care of those who, 
though born under a foreign sky, had 
heen taught by the spirit of a Christian's 
faith to be " pitiful, be courteous," then 
m those periods of convalescence, when 
the events of a whole life sweep in vision 
through the soul, did you not resolve, if 
the Merciful Healer restored you to your 
own home, to obey more faithfully his 
precepts, to "use hospitality without 
grudging," and to " love the stranger," 
since you had thus learned to know the 
lieart and the solace of a stranger? 

Travelling should incite to a warmer 
and more enduring patriotism. The depth 
of the amor patria is never fully dis- 
closed, till we see the misty line of our 
native hills recede, or, after long absence, 
thrill with ecstasy, as they again gleam 
^pon the horizon, like the wings of a 
guardian angel. Then, when every re- 
membered cottage seems to stretch to- 
wards us a greeting hand, all the pleasures 
^® have tasted, all the knowledge we 



have acquired during our wanderings, 
we long to pour out at the feet of our 
own blessed land. Every usage of order 
and beauty, which distinguish other 
regions, we desire to transplant to her 
forests, or to see blossoming around her 
firesides. We feel willing to have borne 
an exile's pain, if we may bring back, as 
a proof of our loyalty, one germ of im- 
provement for her humblest child — one 
leaf of olive for the garland that encircles 
her brow. 

Travelling unfolds to us the love of 
home, and the length and breadth of the 
domestic charities. While a sojourner 
in the tents of strangers — perhaps while 
gazing on the glowing canvass of some 
ancient master — the clustered columns of 
some gorgeous temple — how often has 
the green vine, that waved over our own 
door, interposed itself; or the chirping of 
the callow nest among its branches, over- 
powered for a time the fullest burst of 
foreign minstrelsy. As these modes of 
feeling gain ascendency, we pursue our 
researches more for the benefit of others 
than our own, and selfishness yields to 
the exercise of the disinterested affections. 
We sustain fatigue with the spirit of a 
martyr — we adventure ourselves upon the 
mouldering tower — we thread the mazes 
of the labyrinth — we explore the mine — 
we ascend the cloud-crested mountain — 
not so much for personal enjoyment, as 
that we may be enabled to enliven our 
own fireside, to gratify the friend, or to 
hold, spell-bound, the wondering and 
delighted child. 

Travelling ought to advance the growth 
of piety. Especially do those who, in 
visiting foreign regions, leave behind the 
objects of their warmest attachment, find 
the separation a deep and perpetual dis- 
cipline. Amid the outward semblance of 
joy, it acts secretly as a balance-check to 
all exultation or vanity. There may be 
gaiety through the day, but at nightfall 
comes the home-sickness. Who can say, 
amid his most earnest and fortunate pur- 
suits, whether the hue of the tomb may 
not be spread over some face dearer than 
life itself. Thus is he driven to an inten- 
sity of prayer, that he never before knew ; 
his risks, his perils, his uncertainty of 
their fate firom whom so many leagues of 
fathomless ocean divide him, force him to 
a stronger faith, a deeper humility, to 
more self- abandoning dependence on the 
Rock of Ages ! Thus, amid the gains of 
the reflecting traveller, may be numbered 
that which is above all price — a more 
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adhesive and tranquil tnut in the " God 
of our salvation, who is tke eonfidenee of 
all the ends of the earth, and of Iheni 
that are afar off upon the sea."— 'Z. H, 
Sigowmey, 



PLYNLIMMON AND ITS NEIGHBOUB- 
HOOD. 

The reader will probably recollect that 
a short time since we halted at Rkaiadr, 
with the promise oi pursuing, ia due 
time, our course to the Devil's Bridge. 
We wiU now start for that purpose. 

After leaving the town of Rbaiadr, the 
aspect of 1(he country so completely 
changes, that the tourist might imagine 
himself to be in an< entirely diffevent 
region, but for the mountains, which, 
though so diversified, retain their charac- 
teristic features. The road onwards 
winds along the side of a steep, rocky 
bill, more than four miles in length ; on 
one side rises a high rampart of ear^ 
and stone, and on the other a pre- 
cipitous bank goes down to the bed of 
a brook. This has made for ksdf a 
passage over huge fragments of earth, 
stone) and rock, which for years presented 
formidable obstacles to its free course; 
but at length, as '' the waters wear the 
stones," they yielded to persevering 
efforts, and still the brook rolls on, still 
continues its silvery murmnrings, which 
often serve to b^;uile the tediousness of 
the lonely ascent — perhaps to lull to 
repose the agitated bosom. 

On pausing after the ascent, with the 
full expectation of being rewarded with 
the sight of a broad expanse of valley, 
there appears instead an endless range of 
wild and barren hills, presenting their 
stern shapes and dark ridges, with here 
and there patches of vegetation, thin and 
poor, on which hundreds of sheep are 
grazing. But while some are disap* 
pointed with this scene, which scarcely 
bears the sign of a human dwellingj or 
even a tree or shrub, others can look 
upon it with great delight. Those ei^e- 
cially enjoy it, who take this route early 
on a fine mornings just as the mi»t> which 
during the night had slept upon the 
mountains, is rolling off, and gradually 
baring their grey and pointed summits, 
or broad and' bold points, to the rising 
sun, when the sky a Dove is dear, and its 
rich deep blue knows not a cloud, and 
when the blithesome lark is up, and wai^ 
bling in strains of sweetest melody. No 



wonder if, at this how, Hhoiighta Uke the , 
following should bctbUe up from the I 
heart's fountain : 

'* God 9t the mooniaiM, whom to pnise 
At early morn the lark doth rise, 
Soaring and singing as he spreads 
His airy pinions towards the skies. 

" Sweet hlnl ! I feel thy flaAsome notes 
Floating aloft in balmy air, 
As thou a messenger wert sent 
From distant clime to soften care. 

« Waking the song of other hirds, 
The aerial symphonies to swell, 
Till universal nature fends 
Her sweetest notes thy praise to telL" 

There is another route, which conducts 
from Rhaiadr to the Devil's Bridge, 
which, by some, i« preferred : i% would; 
however, we think, be difficidl; to dkcide 
whether to continue winding round a 
range of mountain* of every variefy of 
height, breadth, and colouring, some 
presenting the most fantastic shapes ; or 
the route over the hills— they are both 
beautiful. Along the latter, at every 
turn of 1*e road, after rain has fallen, we 
see springs gushing forth, or gently trick- 
ling down between chasms of mountains, 
whose dark surfaces serve well as a back- 
ground, to display these white sparkling 
streams, which, when catching the sun's 
rays, resemble strings of liquid diamonds. 
Along the base of this range of moun- 
tains, exceeding twenty miles in length, 
runs the Wye, here widening, there nam 
rowing, as the outspreadfeg or retiring 
mountains allow, until nearly within 
reach of Plynlimmon, the mountain in 
which it takes its rise. 

Plynlimmon is situated about two miles 
from the road, and is rarely ascended, on 
account of the wild and rugged nature of 
the land around. It? is the highest, as 
well as tiie most picturesque of the chain, 
being almost entirely covered with a 
kind of soft mossy turf, whose smooth^ 
ness renders the footing very insecure : 
and'fVom concealing the morasses which 
more or less abound in all high moun- 
tains, its ascent is yet more hazardous. 

The summit of Plynlimmon has two 
p6aks, on which are piled heaps of stones, 
which fancy, through the dim shades of 
evening, might easily tvanrform into the 
witlls of some stately edifice. But when 
tho spell which such scenery weaves 
around Us is dissolved, we recall the 
sober fects associated witii that giant 
among his tribe, and remember that it 
was once the stronghold of the far-ftmed 
Owen Glendwr. As the height of the 
mountain is tfwo thousand fonr hundred 
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and sixty-three teet, it is not diflScult to 
believe, that at its summit he considered 
Bimself secure. 

The next object of interest before ua is 
the Devil's Bridge, perhaps one of the 
most romantic spots that can be visited. 
It is situated in Cardiganshire, and not 
far from the roots of the mighty^ Plynlim- 
mon: it is thrown across a deep rent 
or chasih in the rocks, through which, a 
hundred and eighteen feet below the arch, 
the river Myna6h forces its way; and 
after £^owing onward a few yards, dashes 
down in a succession of cataracts, intp a 
deep abyss, which, though almost hidden 
from view, is ^ore ijian thr^e hundred 
feet below the level of the bridge. There 
are two arches which span the chasm, 
one above the other. The upper arch is 
a fine carriage-road, leading to Plynlim- 
mon; the lower bridge — to which a 
legend has given the name it beiars-:- 
was built in the year 1187, by the monks 
of Starflower Abbey, an important house 
of the Cistercian order, where many of 
the Welsh princes were buried ;- and the 
mouldering remains of which are still to 
he seen in the neighbourhood of Haford, 
or Havod. This bridge, of which many 
graphic descriptions have been given, 
though insignincant enough as a moderp 
work, was important and extensively 
used m former days ; and, indeed, even 
now, forms the only direct medium of 
communication between those, who live 
on the opposite side of the long, deep 
chasm, or bed of the Mynach. 

The new arch, we are told, was built 
ahove the old one in 1753, the ex^eilse 
of which was borne by the county. After 
passing through the narrow funnel-shaped 
Pjssages under the bridge, the impetuous 
Jiynach makes four leaps or falls: the 
iP' ^s about forty yards south-wesf of 
the bridge, when, after roaring over a 
'ough ridge, it is projected into a fihe 
rocky basin, at the depth of eighteen 
«et. It then' encounters rocks of prodi- 
gious size, and of the most boldly pic- 
turesque forms, through which it rolls, 
daahes, roars, and hisses, till it reaches 
the edge of a tremendous cliff, a sheer 
precipice, down the face of which it 
Jhrows itself, to the depth of a hundred 
j«et. Thus the falls together arb twt) 
hundred and eight, perpendicular feet. 

After its fourth and greatest leap," 
o^erves an acute writer,' "the vexed 
%nach still pouring over an oblique 
and rocky hcf^,, rolls as a n^pid to the 
nottom'of aT)rok:en and more open ctiasm, 



where it joins its waters with the Rhydol, 
— another Impetuous mountain stream. 
Slaving flowed during part of its course, 
through a narrow chasm, like that under 
the Devil's Bridge, and made a fine fay, 
it meets the Mynach, nearly at a right 
angle : the encountering streams, parti- 
cularly at the seasons when their waters 
are the most abundant, clash and roar, 
rush upon and retire from each other, 
like enemies in deadly conflict; but after 
a while, becoming friendjy on a better 
acquaintance with each other, and finding 
more room to move in — for the chasm 
extends into a fair valley, and allows of 
a wide and level < bed — they ,flow on in 
g^^ntle unison, like orne and the same 
nver: 

** May our hearts, like their waters, 
Be mingled in peace." 

The falls of the Rhydol are seen to 
the be^ advantage from the opposite 
side of the stream. The rocks on either 
side of this rude cha^m are from six 
hundred to eight hundred feet high, in 
some parts wild and barren, and in others 
adorned with fine trees, whose roots are 
seated in their creviees ; while their wide- 
spreading branches throw a solemn shade 
over the deep dell beiieath. 

Oi^ a level with the bed of the stream, 
just below the cave, called in story " The 
Robber's Cave," a fin^ view of the stream 
may be obtained. The water pours down 
from the summit of a lofty hill, into' a 
deep receptacle formed by nature in the 
rock, like an immense b&sin; and in 
several parts of the hollow between are 
huge portions of rock, which look as 
though some convulsion of nature had se- 
vered them from the parent mass, giving a 
wildness. and sublimity to the s^ot rarely 
equalled in the same class of scenery. 

This cave is in patt a natural chasm, 
near to the basin of the first fall. Jt is 
said, that iti th^ fifte^th century it; was 
inhibited by a fkmily df robbers, atld 
hence its lialiie. Twt) brothers' and a 
sister, as the story tells, carried on herd 
a system of plunder, so lucrative in its 
acquisitions as to be without parallel. 
Whether this be tirue, or a mere fabrica- 
tion of an ingenious ftmcy, or whether it 
arose dut of the sdperstition which at 
that time was rabpatit, and which dveti 
now is fostered in many patt^ of the 
principality, we pannotsay; dertainly its 
locality and difficult access would fkvour 
the probability of its having been used 
for a. retreat frorii the pursuit of hostile 
forces. 
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Much might be said, had we space, 
in extenuation of the credulity which 
still characterizes the Welsh peasantry, 
and which by many is thought to be an 
inherent condition of mind ; but by com- 
paring what they were with what they 
are, in reference to this subject, we shall 
discover, that education has, to a con- 
siderable extent, expanded the intellects 
of the people ; so that in no part, wear- 
ing the wildest and most savage aspect, 
would the stories associated with their 
earlier history now find credence. 

It has always been admitted, that the 
scenery of a country has a considerable 
influence on the minds and habits of the 
natives. Hence the hardihood and open 
hospitable disposition of mountaineers, 
in contrast with the lowlanders; — their 
. imagination, 

" Darken'd by their native scenes, 
Create wild images and phantoms dire, 
Strange as their hills and gloomy as their storms." 

Superstition is little less apparent in 
the mountain inhabitants of Albion, 
Hibernia, and Caledonia, than among 
Cambria's sons, whose customs, habits, 
and opinions, have been sometimes re- 
garded as exposing them particularly to 
that species of credulity which creates a 
greater readiness of belief in the mar- 
vellous. But we will not anticipate what 
it is our intention to dwell more fully 
upon in our next : but having conducted 
our readers over the Devil's Bridge, we 
will leave them to revel amid the en- 
chanting scenery by which they are 
surrounded, while we inquire into the 
probable origin of that superstition at 
which we have only glanced, giving them 
the promise, however, of returning, ere 
long, to pursue our intended route to 
Aberystwith. S. S. S. 



THE SPOLIATION OF DESPOTISM. 

" When a native of Louisiana," says 
Montesquieu, " wishes to obtain the fruit 
of a tree, he lays the axe to its root." 
Behold the emblem of despotism! It is 
in this striking remark, says Alison, that 
the explanation is to be found of the 
extraordinary difference between the pro- 
gress in the national resources, during 
the contest of the French revolutionary 
war, in two states, which began with 
advantages preponderating in favour of 
tbe one which was ultimately exhausted 
in the strife. Democratic despotism, the 
most severe and wasting of all the scourges 



which the justice or mercy of heaven lets 
loose upon guilty man, had laid tbe axe 
to the root of French internal prosperity, 
and forced her people, by absolute neces- 
sity, into the career of foreign conquest, 
even before the war commenced with tlie 
British empire. Spoliation had extin- 
guished capital; the assignats had anni- 
hilated credit, confiscation ruined landed 
Sroperty, general distress destroyed in- 
ustrial wealth. Judging from past ex- 
perience, the British government not 
unnaturally imagined, that a nation in 
such a state of generaJ insolvency would 
have been unable to maintain the contest 
for any considerable time; and this, 
doubtless, would have been the case, if it 
had depended on its own resources alone 
for the means of carrying it on. But 
they did not anticipate what experience 
so soon and fearfully demonstrated — the 
energy and almost demoniac strength 
which a nation possessing a numerous 
and warlike population can, in such des- 
perate circumstances, acquire by throwing 
itself in desolating hordes upon the re- 
sources of its enemies, after its own have 
been destroyed. It was this withering 
grasp which the French revolution first 
laid upon the whole property of its own 
people, and then upon that of its oppo- 
nents, which constituted, from first to 
last, the real secret of its success; and 
the energy which it so long developed 
was no other than the passions of sin 
turned into this new and alluring chan- 
nel. But despotic spoliation, whether at 
home or abroad, is still laying the axe to 
the root of the tree which bears the fruits 
of industry ; and no different result can 
be expected, in the long run, from the 
one than the other. The exhaustion of 
the French empire in 1814, when it had 
drained away the resources and exasperated 
the hearts of all Europe, was as complete 
as that of the republic of France had been 
in 1795, when it had effected the destruc- 
tion of property of every description 
within its own bounds. Whereas, in 
England, where property during the 
whole strife was religiously respected, 
and the hand of the spoiler was withheld 
alike from the mite of the widow and the 
palace of the peer, the resources provided 
for the strife, though infinitely less con- 
siderable at the outset, were far more 
durable in the end, and, instead of 
declining and withering up as the contest 
rolled on, daily became greater and 
greater with the growth of the protected 
industry of her people, until they acquired 
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a decisive preponderance over the gains 
of violence. 

" I shall not," said Gibhon, "be rea- 
dily accused of fanaticism ; yet I must 
admit that there are often strong appear- 
ances of retribution in human aifairs." 
Had he lived to the present times, and 
witnessed the extraordinary confirmation 
of this truth which the revolutionary con- 
test afforded, his innate candour would 
probably have exhibited a still more un- 
qualified testimony to Supreme superin- 
tendence from the great sceptic of the 
eighteenth century. On the 16th of 
October, 1793, at nine o'clock in the 
morning, Marie Antoinette ascended the 
fatal scaflibld, and revolutionary crime 
reached its highest point by the murder 
of a queen and a woman, the noble and 
UDofiending daughter of the Caesars. On 
that day, and that hour, twenty years — on 
the 16th of October, 1 813— the discharge 
of three guns from the allied head-quar- 
ters announced the commencement of the 
battle of Leipsic, and the infliction of the 
greatest punishment on a nation which 
the history of mankind had exhibited. 
On the 19th of October, 1805, revolu- 
tionary ambition beheld its greatest ex- 
ternal triumph consummated by the sur- 
render of Mack, with thirty thousand 
men, to its victorious leader, on the 
heights of Ulm ; and on that day eight 
years— on the 19th of October, 1813— 
the final blow was struck for Germany's 
deliverance by the swords of the father- 
land : thirty thousand prisoners lowered 
their colours to the victors within the 
walls of Leipsic; and the mighty con- 
queror, sad and dejected, was leading 
back his broken and defeated host to the 
Bhine. On the 20th of October, 1805, 
Napoleon, as the brilliant array of Aus- 
trian captives defiled before him, said to 
those around him, " Gentlemen, this is 
all well ; but I must have greater things 
than these. I want ships, colonies, and 
commerce." On the very next day after 
these memorable words were spoken, on 
the 21st of October, 1805, the united 
navies of France and Spain were destroyed 
by the arm of Nelson ; the maritime war 
was finished by the thunder)>olt of Tra- 
falgar; and "ships, colonies, and com- 
merce" had irrecoverably passed over to 
Ills enemies. Whether these marvellous 
coincidences were the result of accident, 
—of that accumulation of great events in 
the years of the revolution, which ren- 
dered almost every day prolific of historic 
incident — or formed part of the general 



design of Providence for the more striking 
manifestation of its judgments upon the 
world, they are equally worthy of atten- 
tion. Whatever may be thought of the 
coincidence of days, it was no accident 
which directed the march of events; it 
was no casual combination of chances 
which led revolutionary ambition to ex- 
piate its sins on the Saxon plains ; «which 
let fall, in due season, the sharpened edge 
of German retribution, and, at the darkest 
period of the contest, sunk the fleets of 
infidelity in the deep, and righted amidst 
the waves the destined ark of Christian 
civilization. — History of Europe, 



GIGANTIC FLOWERS. 

In these colder regions of the globe, 
where our largest trees — the oak, the 
elm, the beech, and the fir — seldom ex-, 
ceed fifty feet in height, on an average, 
and where the sunflower and the dahlia, 
the rose and the water-lily, are the most 
ample, in their dimensions, of Flora's 
ofiTerings, we have little conception of 
the gigantic scale on which the vegetable 
productions of some of the inter-tropical 
portions of the world are formed. 

Sir Stamford Raflles says, "There is 
nothing more striking in the Malayan 
forests, than the grandeur of the vegeta- 
tion. The magnitude of the flowers, 
creepers, and trees contrast strikingly 
with the stunted, I had almost said pigmy, 
vegetation of England. Compared with 
our fruit-trees, your largest oak is a mere 
dwarf: here we have creepers and vines 
entwining larger trees, and hanging sus- 
pended for more than one hundred feet, 
in girth not less than a man's body, and 
many much thicker; the trees seldom 
under one hundred, and generally ap- 
proach one hundred and sixty to two 
hundred feet in height." 

Of many of these gigantic trees the 
leaves are in due proportion — those, for 
example, of the talipot tree, a native of 
the island of Ceylon, are of such a size as 
to cover eight or ten men, and defend 
them from the rain ; they are very light, 
and travellers are in the habit of carry- 
ing them from place to place, for the 
purpose of forming temporary huts, in 
which to take repose. We say nothing 
of the celebrated banian tree, called Cub- 
beer-bur, on the banks of the Nerbuddah, 
which has not only sheltered the native 
chiefs, with their magnificent tents, ar- 
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ranged as saloons, dining-rooms, draw- 
ing-rooms, baths, kitchens, etc., together 
with their carriages, horses, camelsi, 
guards, and attendants, but has even re- 
ceived an army of seven thousand men 
beneath its pavilion. 

This tree is indeed one of the wonders 
of India : but it is of flowers, not of trees, 
that we are now about to speak — and of 
these, one of the most remarkable is the 
krubut, or gigantic flower of Sumatra, 
named, by botanists, Bqfflesia Amoldi, 
This most extraordinary vegetable pro- 
duction was discovered by Dr. Arnold, 
who, in t^riting with reference to it, says, 
" At Pulo Lebbar, on the Manna river, 
I rejoice to tell you, I happened to meet 
with what I consider the greatest prodigy 
of the vegelSable World. I had ventured 
some way beyond the party, when one of 
the Malay servants came running to me, 
with wonder in his eyes, and said, 
*Come with me, sir, come! — a flower, 
very large, beautiful, wonderful!' I went 
with the man, about a hundred yards 
into the jungle; and he pointed to 
a flower growing close to the ground^ 
utider the bushes, which was truly as- 
tonishing. My first impulse was, to cut 
it up and carry it to the hut. I therefore 
seized the Malay's parang, (a sort of 
instrument like a woodman's chopping- 
hook,) but finding that it sprang from a 
small root, which ran horizontally, about 
as large as two fingers, or a little more, I 
soon detached it, and removed it to our 
hut." 

The krubut is a parasite, like the mis- 
tletoe; it is found in the dense woods, 
growing on the roots and stems of those 
enormous climbing plants, which^ like 
vast cableSj twine up the largfest trees of 
the forest. The flower, with the excep- 
tion of the part rooted on the climbing 
plant, constitutes the whole of this vege- 
table, there being neither leaves nor 
stems. From the plant on which it 
grows it derives its nutriment, as a 
grafted twig from the stock on which the 
pruner has implanted itj receiving the 
sap into its own vessels. 

Mr* Loudon observes, that the modes 
of union between a parasite and its sup- 
porter, or stock, vary in different genera 
and species of this class of vegetables. 
Some, as the mistletoe and rafflesia, de- 

Jend upon the stock for nourishment j 
uring the whole of their existence ; 
others, as the common broom-rape, are 
originated in the soil, and afterwards, 
"vhen they have attached* themselves to 



their stock, the original roots die. Other 
parasites, again, are originated in the 
stock, and in tlieir more advanced state 
produce roots of their own. In some 
cases the nature of the connexibn be- 
tween the parasite and the stock is such, 
as can only be explained on the supposi- 
tion that the germinating seed of the 
parasite excites a specific action in the 
stock — the result of which is tire forma- 
tion of a structiwe, either wholly or in 
part derived from the root, and adapted 
to the support and protection of the un- 
developed parasite; analogous, there- 
fore, to the production of galls by the 
puncture of insects. On this supposition 
may be explainied the connexion between 
the flower of the genus raffiesiay and the 
root whence it springs." 

This singular parasite the krubut, is 
dioecioua, that is, each flower is respec- 
tively male or female ; and specimens of 
the former only, we believe, have reached 
England. The diameter of this flower 
exceeds three feet; and the nectary or 
central cup, round which the petals are 
ranged, will hold about twelve pints of 
liauid. The weight of the whole is about 
fineen pounds. The substance of the 
petals and nectary is thick and succu- 
lent, and of a firm, fleshy consistence. 
The colour of the huge petals, five in 
number, is of a buck-red, varied with 
numerous white protuberances; the in- 
side of the central cup is of an intense 
purple, varied with yellow, and having 
round the edge depressed dots of pure 
white. The scent of this flower is dis- 
agreeable, resembling that of tainted 
meat ; and swarms of flies are generally 
seen hovering over the nectary, and 
apparently laying their e^s in its sub- 
stance. In this flower, wonderful as it 
is, there is nothing lovely, nothing at- 
tractive,^ — it offers nothing to gratify our 
senses, whether of sight or smell: in 
these respects it is completely a contrast 
to a gorgeous flower of the water-Jily 
tribe, which, for beauty and fragrance, 
and the grandeur of the huge floating 
leaves, may be classed amongst the most 
enchanting productions of the vegetable 
world. This plant is the Victoria Be- 
gina, a native of the rivers of Guiana. 

It was discovered, in 1837, by the cele- 
brated traveller and botanist. Dr. R. H. 
Schomburgh, — whose descriptioUj ^ in a 
letter to the Botanical Society of Jjon- 
don, we shall give in his own words :-— 
" It was on the 1st of January, this 
year, while contending with the difii- 
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ei^ties nature opposed in diflerent forma 
to our process up the river Berbice, 
in Briti^ Guiana, that we arrived at a 
point where the river expanded and 
formed a currentless basin. Some object 
at the southern extremity of this basin 
attracted my attention; it was impos- 
sible to form any idea of what it cotdd 
be, an^ animating the erew to increase 
the rate of their paddline, shortly after- 
wards we canto opposite tho object which 
had raised my curiosity — a vegetable 
wondier I — ^ali calamities were forgotten : 
I felt as a botanist, and felt myself re- 
warded! — a gigantic leai^ of from five 
to six &et in diameter, salver-shaped, 
with a broad rim of light green above, 
and a vivid crimson below, resting on 
the water. Quite in character with the 
wonderful leaf was the luxuriant flower, 
consisting of many hundred petals, pass- 
ing, in akemate tints, from pure white 
to rose and pink. The smooth water was 
covered with them, and I rowed from 
one to the other, and observed always 
something new to admire. The leaf, on 
its sorfeee, is of a bright green, in form 
almost orbieulate; its diameter mea- 
sured from' five to six feet ; around the 
whole margin' extended a- ritn from three 
to fivo inches high ; on the inside light 
green, on the outside a bright crimson. 
The ribs of the leaf are very promment, 
almost an inch high ; they eonsist of 
eight principal- ones, with a great many 
others branching off from them : these 
are again crossed by a raised membrane, 
or bands at right angles, which gives the 
whole the appearance of a spider's web ; 
they are beset widi prickles; the veins 
contain air-cells^ like the petiole, (leaf- 
stalk,) and flower-stem. The diameter of 
tho ceUyx (outer leaves around the blos- 
som,) is from twelve to twenty-ttiree 
inches ; on it vests the magnificent flower, 
whioh, when- folly developed, covers com- 
pletely the calyx with its hundred petals. 
When it first opens it is white, widi 
pink in the middle, which sproads over 
the whole flower the more it advances 
in age ; and it is generally found the 
next day of a pink colour. As if to 
enhance its beauty, it is sweet-scented. 
The petals next to the leaves of the 
calyj} are fleshy, and possess aiiM^ells, 
which must certainly contribute to the 
buoyancy of the flower. We met these 
floweiB hereafter frequently; and the 
higher we advanced) the more gigantic 
they became; we measured a leaf, which 
was shrfoietfiiw inehes in diameter,- its 



rim five inches and a half high, and 
the flower across, fifteen inches." 

Such is Schdmburgh*s description of 
this splendid flower, the Vktcria ReghiUf 
a tenant of the sequestered pools of the 
river Berbice. H€>w glorious must it have 
appeared to the eyes of the astonished 
botanist! And even we, who see the 
flower only in the detafls given, must 
admire ; but while we admire, we should 
ako aderet 

" Soft roll yoar ineense, herbs, and fruit, aid 
flowers, 
In mingled cIoud»to Him whose sun exalts, 
"Whose breath pexfbmes you, and whose pencil 
paints !" 



UNBELIEF IN CHRIST. 

Wbbn the Spirit of God came to con- 
vince the world of sin, what was the sin. 
he began with convincing men off If 
any of ns had to convince a person of the 
sinfrilness of the world, how should we 
set about it? We should talk — should 
we not? — of the intemperance, and licen- 
tiousness, and dishonesty, and fraud, and 
falsehood, and envy, and ill-nature, and 
cruelty, and avarice, and ambition, 
whereby man has turned God^s earth into 
a place of weeping and' gnashing of 
teeth. These, however, are not the sins 
of which the Spirit of God convinces the 
world ; because all these might be swept 
away, and yet, unless far more was done, 
the world would still continue just as 
sinful as before. All these sins, this 
whole terrible brood of sins, were indeed 
to be found in every quarter of the earth, 
so far as- it was then peopled, in our 
Lord's days, no less plentifully than they 
are now. They have swollen themselves 
out, and rose up on every side in the face 
of heaven, like huge mountains; they 
flowed from country to country, from 
clime to clime, like rivers ; they spread 
themselves abroad like Ikkes and seas, 
lakes of brimstone and dead seas, within 
the exhalations of which no soul could 
come and live ! Withersoever the eye 
tumedj it saw one sin riding on the back, 
or starting from the womb, of another. 
Nevertheless the Spirit of God, when he 
came to convince the world of sin, and to 
bring that conviction home to the hearts 
of mankind, did not choose out any of 
these open, glaring sins, to taunt and 
confound them with; He went straight 
to that sin, which is the root and source 
of r11 others— want of faith, thee\il heart 
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of unbelief : " When the Comforter is 
come, he will convince the world of sin, 
because they believe not in me,*' 

Now this is a sin, that the world till 
then had never dreamt of as such ; and 
even at this day, few take much thought 
about it, except those who have been 
convinced of it by the Spirit, and who, 
therefore, have been in great measure 
delivered from it. The chief part look 
solely to their sins of commission ; mainly, 
to the evil deeds they may have done ; then 
to the evil words they may have spoken ; 
sometimes, it may be, to their evil 
thoughts. Yet our excellent confession 
should make us equally mindful of our 
sins of omission; — these are far the 
larger and more numerous half of the 
two, and no less deadly than the other ; 
even as hunger, if unfed, is no less deadly 
than sickness. As for those who are not 
endeavouring earnestly to walk in the 
law of God, and seeking the help of his 
Spirit that they may be enabled to walk 
therein, their sins of omission eat up the 
whole of their lives; the whole of their 
lives is one black blot, one vast sio of 
omission, broken here and there by sins 
of commission flashing through it. As in 
positive sins, in sins of commission, we 
sin in deed and word and thought, so in 
negative sins, in sins of omission, do we 
likewise sin not only in deed and word, 
but also in thought. And this last head 
of sins — the sins of omission in thought — 
contains the great prime sin, of which 
the Comforter came to convince mankind, 
— the sin of unbelief, the sin of want of 
faith, the sin of living without God in the 
world. Laws, inasmuch as by their 
nature they deal only with that which 
manifests itself outwardly, in deed or in 
word, take no cognizance of this sin. 
Conscience, which only sounds when 
some positive sin is trampling upon it, is 
silent about this. Therefore, if we were 
to be convinced of it at all, pressing was 
our need that the Spirit of God should 
graciously vouchsafe to convince us. 

Faith in God, we have seen, is the 
source of all spiritual life, which can flow 
only from communion with him ; and the 
want of that faith is the barrenness out of 
which all sin springs. Without that faith 
we have nothing to stand on, nothing to 
hold by ; our reason has no assurance of 
an all-controlling law, our life no hea- 
venly archetype, our heart no eternal 
home. From that faith, however, we 
have departed so far, that of ourselves 
we can never regain it. We can no more 



bring ourselves to believe in God, than we 
can mount after the eagle up the crystal 
stairs of the sky. In Christ, on the other 
hand, we may believe; that is to say, 
the Godhead is brought down to us, in 
Christ, in a manner which does not sur- 
pass the reach of our hearts and minds. 
Nor is there anything in Christ to frighten 
us away from him ; all his words are full 
of mercy and love, and he is ever calling 
us to come to him. Although we are 
sinners, the shame of our sins need not 
make us afraid to approach him ; for it 
was to sinners he especially came, to call 
them to repentance and newness of life. 
Therefore, if we will not believe in Christ, 
there must be some deep-rooted power of 
sin within us, that keeps us away from 
him. 

Of every form of sin, by which men 
are withheld from believing in Christ, 
the Comforter came to convince the 
world. " The Comforter." Does it seem 
a strange name to any of you, my 
brethren, for Him who came on such an 
errand? Does it seem to you, that in 
convincing you of your sins, instead of 
comforting you he must needs cover you 
with shame and confusion, and make 
you sink to the ground in unutterable 
anguish and dismay ? No ; it is not so. 
Those among you, whom the Spirit has 
indeed convinced of sin, will avouch that 
it is not ; they will avouch, that in con- 
vincing them of sin, he has proved that 
he is indeed the Comforter. If the con- 
viction and consciousness of sin arise 
from any other source, then indeed it is 
enough to crush us with shame, and to 
harrow us with unimaginable fears : but 
when it comes from the Spirit of God, it 
comes with healing and comfort on its 
wings. Remember what the sin is, of 
which he convinces us — that we believe 
not in Christ! All other conviction of 
sin would be without hope: here the 
hope accompanies the conviction, and is 
one with it. If we have a deep and 
lively feeling of the sin of not believing 
in Christ, we must feel at the same time 
that Christ came to take away this along 
with all other sins. He came, that we 
might believe in him, and that through 
this faith we might overcome the world, 
with all its temptations, its fears, and its 
shame, as well as its pleasures and lusts. 
And, oh ! what comfort can be like that 
which it yields to the broken and con- 
trite spirit, to feel that the Son of God 
has taken away his sins ; that, if he has 
a true living faith in Christ, they are 
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blotted out for ever, and become as 
though they had never been? What 
joy, what peace can be like this, to feel 
that we are not our own, but Christ's? 
that we are become members of his holy 
body, and that our life has been swal- 
lowed up in his ? — that we can rest in his 
love with the same undoubting confi- 
dence with which a child rests in the 
arms of its mother ? — that, if we believe 
m him, we have nothing to fear about 
the feebleness and falling short of our 
services? for that he will work out our 
salvation for us; yea, that he has wrought 
it out Who, then, is he that condemneth ? 
It is Christ that died for us, to take away 
our sins, and is risen again for us, that 
we may be supported under every trial 
and danger, and strengthened against 
every temptation, and delivered from the 
sin of unbelief and all other sins, and 
girded with the righteousness of faith, 
and crowned with all the graces which 
spring from faith, and at length may be 
received into the presence of that Father, 
into which our elder Brother has entered 
before us.-— /frcA<2eacon Hare. 



SIR ASTLEY COOPER. 
No. I. 

Sir Astlet Cooper was the fourth 
son of the Rev. Dr. Cooper, formerly of 
Brooke and Yelverton, and afterwards 
perpetual curate of Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk. His birth-day was the 23rd of 
August, 1768. Distinguished by a manly, 
animated, and ever cheerful countenance 
*^ generous, frank, and open disposi- 
tion — and, most of all, by a bold and 
daring intrepidity, he was the constant 
subject of the admiration and applause 
of the companions of his boyish days. 
In every juvenile enterprise of danger, 
he is said to have been unanimously fixed 
upon to hold that position which he main- 
tained in after life, when his competitors 
were men. He would frequently ride 
horses which others were afraid to mount, 
guiding them without a bridle, only with 
a stick. Occasionally he might be seen 
driving out of the field a neighbouring 
farmer's cows, mounted on the back of 
the bull, — sometimes running along the 
eaves of bams of great height: in short, 
in any undertaking which offered unusual 
risk iu its accomplishment, he appears at 
once to have engaged with the utmost 
recklessness of consequences. His atten- 



tion was first directed to the profession, 
in which he afterwards attained such 
celebrity, by a remarkable incident, the 
particular period of the occurrence of 
which is not exactly known ; but it must 
certainly have been before his fourteenth 
year ; for it happened at Brooke, whereas 
his father was presented with the living 
of Great Yarmouth, to which he removed, 
in the year 1781. A poor lad, rather 
older than himself, the son of a person by 
whom he had himself been nursed, while 
conveying coals, by some accident fell 
down in front of the cart, one wheel 
of which passed over his thigh; and, 
among other injuries, the principal artery 
was lacerated. The unfortunate boy was 
hastily carried home : all was alarm and 
confusion, — when young Astley hearing 
of the circumstance, promptly arrived, 
and perceiving the necessity of instantly 
preventing further loss of blood, had the 
presence of mind to encircle the limb 
with his pocket-handkerchief above the 
wound, and afterwards to bind it round 
so tightly, that it acted as a ligature 
upon the wounded vessel, and stopped 
the bleeding. It is highly improbable tnat 
he had ever heard the proper method of 
acting on the occurrence of such a cala- 
mity ; but he did, at once, precisely that 
which science would have taught the 
most expert surgeon to do, had he been 
present; and thus the boy's life was pre- 
served ; for the flow of blood was effectu- 
ally arrested till the arrival of a surgeon, 
who had been sent for. 

During the few following years of 
young Cooper's life, spent under his 
father's roof, he continued to be distin- 
guished by the same spirit of daring as 
formerly, except that it had now increased 
to such an extent, that scarcely anything 
was able to divert him which was not 
accompanied with personal risk. On one 
occasion, while the church was under- 

foing repairs, with the progress of which 
e used to amuse himself, he ascended 
by a ladder to the ceiling of the chancel, 
(a height of seventy feet,) and with foolish 
temerity walked along one of the joists. 
While thus employed his foot suddenly 
slipped, and he fell between the rafters 
of the ceiling. One of his legs, however, 
happily remained bent over the joist on 
wluch he had been walking, while the 
foot was caught beneath the next adjoin- 
ing rafter, and by this entanglement 
alone he was preserved from instant 
destruction. He remained for some time 
suspended, with his head downwards, and 
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it wft8 not till after repeated and vioLeQl: 
efforts that he succeeded iu jerking hiy 
body upwards, when, by catching h^ oif 
tbe rafter, he was enabled to recover bia 
footing. On another occaaion, be deter- 
mined to put to sea in one of those ^ail 
barks peculiar to the river Yare, known 
by the name of gun«boat8, — tbeonly desigu 
of which is to carry a man, his gun, and 
dog, over the shallows ei Braydon, in 
pursuit of wild-fowl. Astley, however* 
conceived the pleasure would be enhanced 
by the novelty and risk of such an excur^ 
sion, and, with a sail set, a large stone 
placed in the centre of a boat as ballast, 
aiid favoured by a strong ebb tide, he 
commenced his voyage down the river. 
All went on prosperously till he reached 
the bar, qv that part where the meeting 
of the salt and fresh water occurs. Then 
tbe boat's head was immediately thrown 
up by the first wave; the stone came 
rolling down on the adventurer's legs, 
for he was sitting at the bottom of the 
boat, there being no seat in it ; it became 
half filled with water, and it was only 
with the most imminent peril to life that 
he reached the shore. In practical jokes 
of all kipds he took especial delight, and 
evinced inimitable dexterity ; uot, hpw* 
ever, that he could be accused of want or 
callousness of feeling, for he appears to 
have beeu ever distinguished by a heart 
susceptible of tender emotions, and fearful 
of giving pain to others. 

Mr. William Cooper, then penbr suv« 
geon to Guy's Hospital^ used, at this 
period, frequently to visit bis brother, 
X)r. Cooper, and by hi^ conversation and 
advice it was that young Astley was 
finally induced to direct bis thoughts 
towards the matropolis, and to select 
that profession which, from his uncle's 
position and influence, offered him an 
advantageous opening. He was received, 
by his uncle, as an articled pupil, but 
took up his residence with Mr. Cline, 
then a surgeon at St. Thomas's Hospital. 
At firsts he does not seem to have de-* 
voted himself to the acquisition of pro- 
fessiopal knowledge with any greater zeal 
tban he had manifested with regard to 
bis literary pursuits in the country ; his 
social habits and love of adventure un^ 
happily rendered him a favourite amongst 
associates by whom he was easily led into 
all the haunts of dissipation. But in the 
second year of bis readdence in London 
a marked alteration in bis conduct took 
place : he now became a diligent student, 
and devoted himself in particular with 



earnest activity to a knowledge of ana- 
tomy. His medical edueation wae aub- 
sequently prosecuted at £dinburgh, under 
the then eminent professors <Mf that uni- 
vewity^ 

So early as in the year 1789, we find 
Mr. Cooper appointed demonstrator of 
anatomy at Sit. Thomas's Hos^tal, and 
the amount of knowledge be had then 
acquired, the connexions he had formed, 
his popularity with the students, and his 
now established character for industry 
and enterprise, all led Mr. Cline to per- 
ceive the advantages which were UkeJjr 
to accrue, no less to the scbocd than Co 
his pupil, by associating him with him- 
self in the anatomical lectures ; a pro- 
posal which waa at once aco^ted, Mr. 
Cline offering to give him 120^. per 
annum, to be increaaed 20/. annually, 
until he gave him one-half of the leo- 
tures, when the proceeds should be 
equally divided. Mr. Cooper, about this 
time, formed an attachment to Mias 
Cock, the daughter of a genlieman who 
had acquired a considerabU fortune as a 
Hamburg merchant, and who was, in 
every respect, worthy of his choice. Her 
father, after a long declining state of 
health, died on the very day that had 
been fixed for their union. The marriage 
was, after a short interval, solemnized in 
a private manner, and the new married 
pair took up their abode in a house which 
Mr. Cock had, a short time before his 
decease, purchased and furnished for 
them in Jeffrey 'g-square. ^Not long after- 
wards, during the summer of 1792, they 
crossed over to the continent, and paid a 
visit to Paris. 

The advantages which Mr. Cooper had 
derived from his intimacy with Mr. Cline 
had, unhappily, not been of an unmixed 
character. He had been exposed to a 
danger which at one time threatened to 
blast all his future success in life. This 
was the prevalence of principles in Mr. 
Cline's mind which brought him into 
constant communication and the closest 
intimacy with Home Tooke, Thelwall, 
and Qthers*^men of the fiercest revolu- 
tionary principles, who were watching 
with eager interest the progress of the 
French revolution, and endeavouring to 
agitate a similar movement in our own 
country. No sentiments were more op- 
posed to those in which Astley Cooper 
had been educated. But, posseasing tbe 
charm of novelty, he embraced them 
with all the ardour of his naturally san- 
guine mind, and his present visit to tb^ 
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French c^^ital was a source to him of 
much aQticipaj^ed pleasure. It was just 
the period when democracy was threaten- 
ing to shate ^he goyernment of France 
itself to its y.ery foundations. Here he wit- 
nessed ei^ougp, i); miglit Ise iipagine^^ to 
sicken him for ever of opinions which 
were advocatea by such miscfeapt;s as 
the principal leaders of the mpvement 
at that time were. He attended the 
meetings of the National Assembly; 
he heard Danton, Marat, iRobespierrCi 
and others of t}xe party, ^^^fP^s ^^^ 
assembly, and the termor of their re- 
marks was to exasperate the mob still 
further to revenge the death of wh§t 
they termed the victims of the lOtb oif 
August. The violent coi^tortion of their 
features and tl^e gestures with which their 
harangues were accompaniedi gave to 
them ft fiendisli expression which ^ir 
Astley, in later years, described as hav- 
ing produced in hJ9 iniu4 ^ horror hardly 
less than tn^t which was excited by the 
bloody sceues perpetrated at their insti- 
gation, many (jtf which he witnessed: 
and yet, extrf^ordinary as| the fact may 
seem^ he contiuue4) for a considerable 
time after his return to £nglaqd, to 
manifest tho s^me political bias. On tl^e 
10th of August itself, he was attending 
the practice of DepauU and Chopart; 
for he had determined to aUaw pothing 
to deter hi^ ^^^^ ^ho prime object cu 
his ambit^pn — the acquirement of pro- 
fessiqnfil kpowledg^ j; and the latter lya^ 
operating when the first pennon )yaa 
ired.— "I was preisjent," ss^ys he, "hut 
at once rushed o\it of the hospital. I 
ran to the Pont Neuf to see what was 
going pn, and saw the Swiss Guards at 
the windows of the chateau, firing upon 
the mob at the bridge and along the 
quay ojf th^ Louvre, ^he streets were 
all confv^ion, from persons running, and 
others cpming out of their houses to 
shut up their shops, aud falh'i\g over 
each other. ][ ran b^ck to the hospital, 
but the surgeons were all fled. I, there- 
fore, was ohUged to pass over one of the 
bridges, but higher up than the scene of 
confiict. Qu my way a woman called 
out, * P'oild un aristocrate /' pointing to 
me. I sa^di * Je suis Anglais^* She said, 
'Ah! doHQ V0U8 Hes en surete,* After 
crossing the bridge, .the scene was ter- 
rific — cannon firea constantly, volleys of 
musketry in every direction* the tocsin 
soupding from every turret, women cry- 
ing, litters conveyed along the streets, 
bearing the wounded and the dying ; but 



at last I reached my hpt^l, in the * Pas- 
sage des Petits Ph'es,* in safety. In the 
evening, the gardens of the Tuillerips 
were full qt dead mep, clpse to the cl^a- 
teau ; and there they lay naked, having 
been stripped of their clothes by the 
mob. On the next day, Ann and I went 
to the Hote} d'Espafne, ^nd passed 
through the mob which ^^re escorting 
Louis XVI. and his queen f;o the Temple. 
The cruelties committed now became 
more frequent ; but the reign of terror 
was never more ^11 of horror than o;i 
the morning of the 2nd of September, 
when the prisoners of the Abbaye were 
murdered by the infuriated populace, led 
pn to the blood-thirsty act by Eobespierre 
Qpd his asspciates. The doors of the 
prispu were throwu open, and as the 
poor wretches rushed out, some of the 
least suspicious, in the hopes of freedom, 
were butchered hy the pepple, mapy of 
whom complained to their reck]ess leaders 
that they nad not been placed promi- 
nently enough to stain their swords, and 
to claim the reward which the committee 
of the municipality had offered them in 
proportion to the havpc they cpmnaitted." 
On Mr. Cooper's return, he again djli- 
geptly devoted hiuiself to the acquirement 
of every branch of professional know- 
ledge. Possessing an incpipe which ren- 
dered hip^ indepepdent of practice, he 
was not particularly anxious at first to 
obtain it. put devoted nearly the whole of 
his time tp the hospital, and i^iras ipdefa- 
tigable in demonstrating to the students, 
pnd assistipg them in d^ssectipg, as wpU 
as in the care and time he bestowed in 
lecturipg. His intimacy with his former 
associates was, however, still kept up. 
Mr. Thelwall, although npt in the medi- 
cal profession, was at this time a cpnspi-. 
cppus mepiber of the Physical Society pf 
Gpy's Hospital, and took an active part 
in its proceedings, and he was thus 
thrown into frequent connexion with 
him. The length to which Thetwall car- 
ried his notion of malenalispi may he 
inferred from the fact, th^the m&iutained 
one ev^nipg i^t the Society, that the ex- 
ecution of a man for murder, which he 
had committed ten years before his de- 
tection, was not only criminal in a reli- 
gious point of view, as the Almighty had 
given him so long ap opportunity for 
repentanop, but was alsp an act of great 
injustice ^ for, as he was ready to prove, 
there was not a particle of the being who 
had committed the crime now existing 
in the mau who was executed foj it ! ! 
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The intimacy which at this time 
existed between Mr. Cooper and Thel- 
wall is evident from a letter written 
by Mr. George Johnson, many years 
secretary to the Physical Society, in 
which is the following remark: — **The 
situation which I held at Gay's neces- 
sarily brought me in contact with him, 
( Astley Cooper,) as he was one of the six 
presidents, at least every Saturday night ; 
which, after the Society was over, we 
frequently finished together with citizen 
Thelwall, John Walker, and a few other 
freethinkers, by whom w« were tolerably 
republicanised." 

The maintenance of such opinions, a 
few years afterwards, nearly proved fatal 
to Mr. Cooper's election as surgeon to 
Guy's Hospital. Mr. Harrison, the re- 
spected treasurer, by whose interest he 
obtained the appointment — and who was 
especially anxious, on account of his un- 
rivalled talent as a surgeon, that he should 
succeed — ^hesitated much as to the pro- 
priety of supporting a man whose inti- 
mate associates were such as those above 
mentioned. This led to an avowed re- 
nunciation of his opinions ; and, whatever 
might have continued to be his real senti- 
ments, he certainly from that time broke 
off all connexion with his former friends, 
and, as far as politics were concerned, 
maintained a studious reserve during the 
remainder of his life. It would have 
been pleasinff, were it in our power to 
have traced the influence upon his mind 
of principles of a better and higher order. 
Soon after this, he plunged into the vor- 
tex of active professional life, and, as far 
as that was concerned, verily he had 
his reward. In his deportment he was 
ever manly and generous in the highest 
degree; his character was adorned by 
many social virtues, and, in the latter 
part of his life at least, he was a believer 
in the truths of Christianity. 

But to proceed with our narrative. In 
the year 1794, Mr. and Mrs. Cooper were 
called to a severe trial— rthe loss of the 
only child they ever had, who, after 
having been long in a delicate state of 
health, died of an acute attack of water 
in the head, at the early age of twenty- 
three months. The grief occasioned by 
this event was deep and pungent ; and, 
with respect to the mother, time itself is 
said to have been very slow in alleviating 
the bitterness of her distress. In 1798, 
Mr. Cooper's own life was despaired of, 
in consequence of a severe concussion of 
the brain, occasioned by a fall from his 



horse. He was confined to his roooi for 
five or six weeks, and did not himself 
expect to recover. Mr. Cline attended 
him with the utmost care during this 
period. The following anecdote is re- 
lated by Dr. Farre, as highly character- 
istic of both parties, exhibiting a curious 
contrast between the eager aspiring am- 
bition of the young patient, and the phi- 
losophic sangfroid of his preceptor. Mr. 
Cooper was lamenting the event, and its 
probable termination in his death, not so 
much on his own account, as because it 
arrested a train of professional inquiry in 
which he was then engaged, and which 
he thought would prove of the highest 
public benefit. ''Make yourself quite 
easy, my young friend," replied Mr. 
Cline, ** the result of your di^rder, 
whether fatal or otherwise, will not be 
thought of the least consequence to man- 
kind." 

A short time before this occurrence, 
Mr. Cooper appears to have left Jeffrey's- 
square, and to have removed to a house, 
formerly occupied by Mr. Cline, in St. 
Mary-Axe. He here indulged the hope 
that he should derive benefit from the 
patients who were formerly in the habit 
of attending Mr. Cline, and who would 
rather consult him than take a length- 
ened walk to Mr. C.'s new residence in 
Lincoln's-inn Fields. Orie of the first 
patients, however, who sought his advice 
under these circumstances, soon gave 
him to understand that with Mr. Cline's 
house, he was not to expect Mr. Cline*s 
fees. '' Soon after I got into my new 
residence," sir Astley Cooper relates, ** a 
patient gave me a half-guinea, saying, ' I 
give Mr. Cline a guinea, but as you were 
his apprentice, I suppose half-a-guinea 
will do for you Y Mr. Cline made it a rule 
to take whatever was offered him ; so I did 
not refuse the proffered fee." Sir Astley 
likewise mentions another curious anec- 
dote, in connexion with his change of 
residence. «* When I went into St. Mary- 
Axe," he says, " I was sent for by a Mr. 
Woodyer, who succeeded me in Jeffrey 's- 
square, on account of a viper making its 
appearance before the fire at breakfast- 
time, — for I had kept many snakes, 
vipers, and frogs, to watch them through 
the winter ; and one of them which bad 
escaped, roused by the warmth, had 
crawled out, and excited great terror. I 
quieted his fears by thus accounting for 
its appearance ; and he no longer enter- 
tained his suspicions of the frequent oc- 
currence of such visits.'" 
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THE GREAT CHANGE. 

In one of the humbler neighbourhoods 
of a hu^ town in England there resided 
a poor family, consisting of a father and 
mother, in middle life, and several chil- 
dren. Theirs was not one of those dwell- 
ings to which, if the adornments of 
wealth are wanting, yet care and industry 
can give an air of comfort. It was not 
one of those cottages where the neatly- 
swept hearth and well-cleansed walls and 
floor bespoke that woman's hand had 
done all that humble means can do to 
make it one of the happy homes of 
England. The rooms had an air of 
squalid wretchedness; the broken win- 
dows, in which rags were placed to keep 
off the keenness of the winter's wind ; 
the cheerless, dirty, unswept floors ; the 
shattered furniture ; the garden palings, 
falling to pieces, around the little plot, 
full of weeds, proclaimed at once that 
this was no house of comfort or industry. 
Alas! it was the drunkard's home; and 
the children who rose daily from their 
comfortless beds to spend their hours in 
rags and dirt, and to while away the 
time in revelling among the muddy pools 
around the doorway, knew little of a 
father's teaching or a mother's care, — for 
hoth father and mother were drunkards ! 

The father of this family was a basket- 
maker, and could have supplied his house- 
hold with the necessaries of life, if he had 
been disposed to work steadily at his 
employment. Now and then he would 
go on with his work diligently ; but the 
sight of the public-house which he fre- 
quented, or the voice of one of his com- 
panions urging him on to the scenes of 
intemperance, was seldom without its 
effect, however busy he might have been. 
In one moment away went the work on 
which he was engaged, and no consider- 
ation of the loss of trade and the con- 
sequent poverty and suffering, could pre- 
serve him from the temptation. He did 
not flee from it as the wise man coun- 
selled, when he bacle the tempted man 
"Look not upon the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth his colour in the cup :" 
and so the words came to pass, '* The 
drunkard and the glutton shall come to 
poverty; and drowsiness shall clothe a 
man with rags;" and in his sober mo- 
ments he experienced^ the truth of that 
scripture, *<At the last it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder," 
Prov. xxiii. 31, 21, 32. 



Sad it was for this family that the 
mother, too, imbibed the same love of 
drinking ; and oh, how unlovely and un- 
womanly does this habit render a woman ! 
Once her heart had been full of tender- 
ness, and her words of sweetness and 
propriety ; but " wine is a mocker, and 
strong drink is raging," and words which 
in her better moments she would have 
shrunk from uttering, would often now, 
when she was under the influence of 
strong drink, frighten her children, and 
disgust the more respectable families who 
dwelt in the neighbourhood. Even in 
this world vice must bring sorrow ; and 
godliness has the promise of the world 
that is, as well as of the world to come. 
Any Christian who might visit this home 
and contrast it with some of the dwell- 
ings near it, where humble trust in God 
soothed the ills of life, and the patience, 
and care, and thoughtful sense of duty 
which sincere love to God will ever 
bring, did so much to lessen or remove 
them, would consider, with a sigh, the 
curse of vice and the blessings of godii* 
ness, and feel a pang of pity as he looked 
on the drunkard's family ! 

One evening, when the father was, as 
usual, at the public-house, the mother, 
who happened to be sober, set off thither 
to bring him home. It was on a Thurs- 
day, and on that evening a weekly ser- 
mon was preached by the clergyman of 
the parish. The evening bell was calling 
on many who loved the service of God to 
join in the duties of prayer and praise. 
To some its sound was very sweet, for it 
seemed as an invitation to listen to the 
message of mercy. It was heard by some 
who were surrounded by the cares of life, 
and it called upon them to come now 
into the presence of their heavenly 
Father, to spend an hour with God, and 
to cast those cares upon him, which 
might else have bowed aown their spirits. 
It came to some who felt painfully that 
they were sinners ; who longed for sal- 
vation from sin; and who gladly wel- 
comed the scripture declaration, that the 
Saviour came even for the chief of sin- 
ners. It fell on the listening ear of 
some, whose enfeebled limbs and ema- 
ciated frames forbade the thought, that 
they should ever again tread the earthly 
courts of the Lord's house. To them it 
brought memories of past hours spent in 
the sacred worship, when they went with 
the multitude that kept holy-day, and 
they thought how those hours of solemn 
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Mrrice^ in wbieh they had tken united, 
had helped to fit them for* the long dayt 
of present lielmeM, and for the hour of 
death, which was fast approaching. If 
for one moment a sad thought eamcj 
that on earth they conld never more join 
the aasembly of wonhippersi yet the 
evening bell awakened chords of grati- 
tude in their hearts, that God had sent 
rivers of water in the Wilderness, and 
Mreams Jn the desert; and that prayer 
and praise, and sabbath and weekly 
meetings, were among the blessings for 
which Ihey might soon thank God in 
he«ven. 

Mary, on her way to the public-house, 
met with the people who were going to 
the church. Her attention was arrested 
by the tolling of the bell; she almost 
irished that she was going to church too, 
and she paused and looked at the build- 
ing. She turned, and was proceeding on 
her way, but as the bell kept tolling 
on, its sound haunted her mind. She 
said afterwards, that it seemed to say to 
her, " Go in here !" Not that she really 
imagined that these words were expressed. 
They were, indeed, the voice of consci- 
ence—that voice which God has given to 
all. It may slumber long, it may be 
drowned in the cares and pleasures of 
Hffe, — ^it may never assert its full power 
till its possessor lies on his dying bed, 
And sees, with a ** death-bed clearness," 
the past and the future, or till he stands 
before God's judgment-seat; but God'ij 
spirit can, at any moment, awaken it to 
its work. Mary had not a happy mind ; 
no one can have one in a course of sin. 
There may be hours, of mirth and tempo- 
rary enjoyment, but a calm and stedfast 
happiness belongs to him only whose 
heart is at peace with God. The sight 
of those who were on their way to a 
sacred service brought a pang to the 
heart of this poor woman, who knew 
fliat she was living as if there were no 
God; and ere the bell had ceased its 
evening duty she had turned back, and 
was seated within the walls of the church. 

Mary had been long unused to' frequent 
the house of prayer, and there vrhs some- 
thing which seemed to be very impressive 
in the devout manner of the minister, who 
now commenced the service. She felt 
that' he was in earnest; and when he 
read the text and began the sermon, she 
listened wi& gi-eat attention. As he pro- 
ceeded, she trembled much at the solemn 
truths which he uttered ; and so greatly 



agitated did she become during the dis- 
course, that she could never afterwards 
remember the text from which it was 
delivered, nor give much account of the 
sermon itself. But there is. no doubt thak 
the man of Gdd told his hearers how God 
hated sin^ — ^that hia* justice deihanded 
that it should not be passed unpunished. 
Doubtless he told how God had given up 
his only Son to die for ainnersj — that he 
laid upon him the iniquity of us all ; that 
Christ made atonement and intercespien 
for transgressors, — thi4 he was, in fact^ 
the sin-offering which was needed, that 
God might be jUst, and yet pardon shi- 
ners. One- like poet Mary, who daMy 
lived in open tin, would perhaps see more 
distinctly that she was a sinner than a 
person who had passed her life in fbe 
outward observances of morality ; and y«t 
there was not one in ail that congregation 
who did not need the morcyof Qoiin 
Christ even as much as thi» poor womiffi« 
To those unused to look into their own 
hearts, this may seem a strange docirin^; 
but God has declared of all in their natu- 
ral state, that the heart of man is evil; 
and only evil, from his youth ; and yet it 
is by the feelingfi of the heart, and by tbe 
conduct, as influeneed by those feeling^^ 
that God judges ^«ry man. The man 
who rises from day to day, and goes on 
into the world created and sustained by 
God, and never utters one prayer to his 
Maker, or sends one of his busy thoughti 
towards Him who gave him lifo, aul 
breath, and all things, can he be a ehid 
of God ? God has given to us a^f » yei^ 
lation of his will ; the inspired holy men 
of old do declare it. Can he who never 
reads that word, who nevdr listena to tkn 
truths of the Bibl6, who ha« no taste fyt 
its holy commande-'-ean he he a servant 
of Godf Tbe than who desj^a tiAt 
great sacrifice for sin which God ofl^t^ 
the sinniir ; who never humUy catifMik 
before God his mnful nature tmd hh ^Mi 
thoughts, and words, and deeds— 4(^ he 
hot hourly prove that greitt and tod ilntb, 
that the isamal mmd i$ at ^nosfity wift 
God« for it is not subject ttf ^e bwof 
God? Doea not such a indaftr^ofjriid 
offend God as fully as if h^ w«r^-# 
drunkard or a profligate man, ano^fl^^Sld 
amid the haunts of vicet Th^i^ may bif 
much in his character which his fellow^ 
men may love and admire, mm^ ^^H 
every right-minded person may imilQf^j 
but holiness of heart i^- w«hti^^-4ll^ 
without holinesB none can aee 'Gie&U- . 
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Poor ICavy I how teembliogly did* she 
leo^ve Ood*8 -word by the mouth of his 
ministei ; and irhen the serrice was 
ettded, how humbly and dejectedly did 
die seek her home ! She thought often 
OB what she had heard, and felt dissatis- 
fied and sad. Her husband, .who had 
been long accustomed to drown all un- 
welcome thoughts in the forgetlulness 
produced by intozieation, urged her to 
go with him to the public-house ; hut 
y mm she resolutely declined. She had 
kamed that the wages of sin is deaths 
ofiid reflection told her, that in her own 
esse the way of sin had proved the way of 
misery. Again the Thursday evening came 
Knndyand the hell called Uie worshipped 
tDthrhooae of prayer, and again Mary 
joinid with the assembly. From that 
Umoi, whenever the doors were opened for 
Sdvioe, ihere she m%ht be found. And 
the £ord gradually opened her mind, and 
tO)^ her by his Spirit, and gently 
leA^er to come and cast her burden of 
aiihou the Lord Jesus, who has said to 
ibevlried and sorrowiiig, ^<Come imto 
me^rali ye tiiat labour and are heavy laden, 
wd I will give you rest Take my yoke 
iipott youy and learn of me; f(Hr I am 
tteek and lowly of heart : and ye shall 
&id rest unto your souls. For ray yoke 
is easy, and my burden is lighf One 
day the clergyman preached from those 
iKtda of the psahmist, « Trust in the 
• l^sd, and do good ; so shalt thou dwell in 
^ land, and verily thou shalt be fed.'' 
It waa a sermon which Maiy could never 
. ^>^t She determined that heneefbrtfa 
^ Jiejp' trust should be in him only; she 
y^yed that her weak faith might be 
weakened, and that God would fit 
Wcfof those duties, to the perfoormance of 
^oh she now felt herself to be called. 
^ did put her trust in God : and when 
<W played, ** Lord, keep m« from evil, 
Aat it m#y not grieve me," the Lord 
9^ted that request 
- 'A. change soon came in ike once 
|Mched home. Mary read the Serip- 
Mis. daily. She read there that God 
;' #unaiida his duUdren to provide for 
■ t^jfir owi^ honsaholds ; to be sober ; to be 
' ^ sbtyul in business ; to train up their 
! wdren in the way they should go ; not 
W neglect the assembliBg of themselves 
^8«&er for public worship; to search 
mSadpturea; to love God, and to love 
W^k neighbour as themselves. She had 
War before felt that these things were 
' m.dnty, Now she strove diligently to 



follow ali the commandments of Qo^i 
from love to the Saviour who had ^oue «q 
much for h«7* Sh^ took her children regu-j 
larly to th^ h^use of 6od, aitd sent them ta 
the Sunday-soboolp ; and (^efelt a deej), 
an earnest ansuety, that her husband 
should forsake the ways of the foolish, 
and live. With frequent words of ten** 
derness she urged him to accon^pany her 
on S^nday8 to the church ; and tibere ha 
leamad» too, as she had done* to love ai^d 
serv» God. He forsooljp the habits pf 
vice, became sober and industrious ; and 
the once miserable family were now 
clothed, and fed, and taught, and their 
humble fireside became a Iwppy one. 

Who can say what present and future 
good may not have been ejOTected bv the 
change wrought in Mary 2 Who tihaSi tell 
where it may end? Children's children, 
and generations yet unborn, n^ay, thr^^i^h 
this event, have received counUeas blesa- 
ings. The eternity of good is a delightful 
thought, and may well stimulate us all t« 
work heartily in God's caus^ One sctu) 
is converted—one profligate person called 
from darkness into Ught; andtheui throu^l^ 
his means, others are induced tp walk ii^ . 
the ways of God : and so ^e good may 
go on and on through untold c^es. Tha 
first good may. seem hut as ^» grain oif 
sand, but it may roll onward^ and gathfiic 
as it goesi until it is fi/i the great moun- 
tain. 

The family of whoan thi^ account is 
given are living new. Worldly circum- 
stances have prospered : they are re^ 
spectably situated in life, the parenta 
keeping a shop in the same town in 
which they have always lived, and main- 
taining their family in comfort; their 
children are rising up to caH them blessed, 
and, beyond their home on earth, they 
are lookine to those mansions in heaven 
which God has prepared fodr those who 
love him. Mary one day remarked to 
a lady who had hmg known her, *' Oh, 
ma'am, God has opened my heart I how 
diffierent are my feelings fr«m what they 
once werel what a miserable life was I 
lea<£ng! now mine is indeed a happy 
<me." Her leisure time is now qpent in 
visiting the sick, and poor, and afflicted^ 
and in endeavouring tobrioff the drunkard 
and the sinner into the fold of God. 

A change of character like this k a 
grand testimony to the Jaruth of the 
Bible ; and It is a testimony which may 
be marked by aU. We have large and 
valuable wwks on the evidences of Seiip- 
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ture ; and all that learning could do has 
come in aid of these evidences. The 
historian has brought forward the records 
of ages to show us how the prophecies of 
holy writ have received their literal ful- 
filment in the rise and fall of nations, in 
the desolation of great kingdoms, in the 
ruins of proud cities, in the dispersion of 
the Jews, and in the barren condition of 
the once fertile Palestine. Learning and 
talent have been employed to show how 
the words of Scripture have proved them- 
selves, and how completely that senti- 
ment of holy writ is verified, "The 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of pro- 
phecy." God has greatly blessed the 
labours of good men in works like these. 
But those who have not leisure or learn- 
ing to investigate for themselves the 
authenticity and genuineness of the holy 
writings — those whose minds have not 
yet been trained to argument— can yet 
mark and understand facts which occur 
before them. The truths of God's word 
have been brought by God's Spirit to 
bear upon the consciences and affec- 
tions ; and then the drunkard has become 
sober, the thief honest, the liar truth- 
ful, the wrathful gentle, and the proud 
humble ; the promises of God have sup- 
ported the living and cheered the dying ; 
and millions, who once lived in vice aiid 
depravity, have, at length, exclaimed, 
with David, " The law of thy mouth is 
better unto me than thousands of gold and 
silver." " I had rather be a doorkeeper 
in the house of my God, than to dwell in 
the tents of wickedness." P. 



ANTS OP THE WEST INDIES. 

" The works of the Lord are great;'* 
and as this may be seen in what we are 
accustomed to pass over as little things, 
the attention, not only of the sluggard, 
may be arrested, but that of all who have 
pleasure in seeking out the workings of 
God's hand, when Solomon says — " Go 
to the ant ; — consider l^er ways, and be 
wise : which having no guide, overseer, 
or ruler, provideth her meat in the 
summer, and gathereth her food in the 
harvest." 

As these wonderful little creatures 
abound most in tropical climates, they 
are found in great variety and abund- 
ance in the West Indies. They swarm 
almost as numerously in the houses as in 



the open air, besetting every article of 
food to which they can possibly gain 
access, and overrunning every part of 
the house, in quest of anything which 
they can carry off as prey. Their inde- 
fatigable activity renders it necessary for 
housekeepers to adopt many contrivances 
to preserve everything eatable from their 
intrusive rambles. 

The smallest tribe is the sugar ants, 
which are so minute, that no precaution 
can effectually guard against their per- 
severing attacks. They may be often 
seen forming a busy stream along the 
wall or floor, each bearing his load of 
sugar, or eagerly pressing on towards the 
scene of plunder, of which they have 
obtained some intimation. The rapidity 
with which they convey to each other 
information respecting any newly-dis- 
covered prize is very remarkable. No 
sooner is a small portion of sugar, or 
anything of a saccharine nature, dropped, 
than it is found by some of the ramblers ; 
and, when carrying away their load, they 
may be observed to stop, as they meet 
with others, and apparently communicate 
to them some information where the 
treasure is to be obtained, and shortly 
others will be perceived, streaming in 
that direction from the nest. It is, how- 
ever, rather singular that these minute 
beings cannot bear the glare of the sun ; 
for when the sugar-basin is taken out for 
use, and placed in the sun for a few 
seconds, the intruding swarm may be 
seen scampering away in the greatest 
haste — this being well known as the best 
course to get rid of them. There is a 
larger tribe, which beset not only every- 
thing sweet, but all other articles of 
food. On this account, pantries and 
safes are provided with various means 
for preserving cold meat, and all kinds 
of confectionery) from their invasions. 
One common mode for this purpose is, 
to place the vessel, containing the sub- 
stance to be protected, in a larger one, 
half-filled with water, like surrounding 
a castle by a moat. But frequently this 
will be unavailing; for either by acci- 
dent, or design and self-sacrifice, a bridge 
of dead ants will soon be formed across 
the moat, over which the living ones 
carry forward their marauding expedi- 
tions. Another method is to suspend a 
large safe by a single cord ; and as their 
only access to its contents must be by 
the cord, that is covered with chalk or 
oil, to which they seem to have an anti- 
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pathy. In a short time, however, these 
difficulties will be surmounted, as the oil 
may become dry, or the chalk will have 
lost its offensive properties; and then 
they readily make their way down the 
cord, in pursuit of their plunder. 

Having for some time exerted his in- 
genuity in vain, to withstand these little 
marauders, the writer was at length suc- 
cessful in invention, by making use of 
the half of a calabash, which forms a 
bowl, and when the cord was passed 
through the centre and the orifice ren- 
^dered aii^tight, filling it with oil ; by 
which contrivance I effectually resisted 
their course, until the oil evaporated — a 
fact of which their persevering vigilance 
rendered them aware, before I became 
cognizant of it, only by finding them 
swarming in the safe, and rioting on the 
spoil. 

Though these tribes are very annoy- 
^Ef ^7 ^^^^^ incessant obtrusions, there 
are others which are still more so, being 
properly called «< stinging ants." Of 
these there are two varieties: a small 
red ant, and a larger black one. Tliey 
are sometimes found in houses, though 
they most abound in the open air ; and 
the person who accidentally treads on 
their nest, is made to smart for his in- 
caution. 

There are several families, which 
chiefly attach themselves to particular 
plants, and seem to feed upon the minute 
creatures which are found on the leaves 
and branches. Some swarm very much 
among the sugar-cane, and are said to 
he so far beneficial, as to defend that 
valuable plant from the destructive in- 
roads of the rats ; but others have been 
kfiown to come down in such numbers 
from the woods in the mountains, as to 
do great injury. This was the case in 
the Island of Grenada, about 1777, when 
they descended from the hills in such 
torrents, that several parts of the country 
were literally covered by them. Neither 
fire nor water could stop their progress ; 
for they were so swept onward by their 
living tide of numbers, as to extinguish 
the fires which were kindled to impede 
their course: and they so inished into 
the streams of water, that those which 
were drowned constituted a floating cause- 
way for the great body of their invading 
army to pass over, liats, mice, serpents, 
and every kind of reptile were destroyed in 
their course ; and at length they beset 
the growing canes, and rendered it 



necessary for the standing crop to be 
burned down — as the only apparent 
means of clearing them from the country. 
Their ravages, at last, were effectually 
checked, in the course of a kind provi- 
dence, by the welcome fall of a succession 
of heavy rains. 

This was an extraordinary case in 
the West India islands ; but along the 
northern shores of South America, from 
Surinam to Honduras, ants occasionally 
make similar incursions from the interior. 
There they are gladly hailed by the 
inhabitants, who throw open their houses 
for their free ingress ; as on such visits 
they destroy rats, scorpions, cockroaches, 
serpents, and all other reptiles, and then 
retire from the coast. 

The remarkable instincts of these mi- 
nute creatures most wonderfully display 
the wisdom of God. We are accustomed to 
view him as soaring far beyond the 
flights of thought, when we contemplate 
his power in the planetary world; but 
when we see him controlling the incon- 
ceivably email movements of animal life, 
by the unerring laws of instinct, we be- 
hold both his goodness and wisdom. Let 
us look at an ant's nest, and what won- 
ders do we discover ! — its formation — the 
busy life it displays,— the division of 
labour, the order, the fixed laws, and 
activity with which the different classes 
of workmen carry on their operations, 
and the seeming forethought, design, and 
intelligence which directs all the move- 
ments ! 

The white, or wood ants, perhaps, 
display this most wonderfully. Naturalists 
have asserted, that in their works they 
surpass bees, wasps, or beavers, as much 
as European nations excel savages; 
while the construction of their apart- 
ments may be placed in comparison with 
the celebrated works of man. They have 
their royal apartments, nurseries, maga- 
zines, arched chambers, and covered 
galleries. There are three orders in a 
nest; — the workers, the smallest and 
most numerous; soldiers, which are a 
larger size; and the royal pair, the 
parents of the race. Royalty only is 
privileged with wings; and as these 
carry the queens but a short distance, 
and then fall from their bodies, they 
seem, when thus bereft, in a very help- 
less condition. If, however, a queen be 
found by a few straggling workers, they 
elect her as their head, and carry her off 
in triumph, to form a new settlement. 
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In this ^aie, the fint object is to eon- 
struct the royal chamber, where the queen 
is duly inclosed, while the approaches to 
it will only admit her required attend- 
ants, which are much smaller than her- 
self* The workers then proceed in the 
construction of the other apartments. 
The eggs of the queen are carried away, 
and carefully deposited in the nurseries, 
where the most watchful attention is 
given to them. 

These ants Ibrm their constructions 
and derive their food from decayed trees, 
or any wooden buildings, on which they 
can prey without being disturbed. In 
Africa, where they abound to a greater 
extent than in the West Indies, they 
destroy abandoned huta or whole vUlages, 
and raise iheir nests ten or twelve feet 
above the ground, one after another, till, 
at a distance, they appear almost like a 
negro village. In the West Indies, their 
nests are seldom more than three or four 
feet high, and generally placed at the 
root of a large tree. They carry on 
their depredations through a covered 
way, which they extend to a considerable 
distance, when they have discovered a 
decayed tree, or some dry wood, on 
whieh they can go to work without inter- 
ruptkkn. The writer once had an oppor- 
tunity for observing their ravages on a 
wooden edifice, which, standing near a 
wood, had been imoccupied, and left 
shut up for some time. When this 
building was examined, it was found 
that these little depredators had reduced 
the doors, windows, and the boards in 
the roof, as well as many of the beams, 
to little more than thin crusts. As the 
roofii ci houses in the West Indies are 
generally formed entirely of wood, the 
ants will sometimes there carry on their 
depredation^ to a ^reat extent before ^ey 
are discovered. 

The nests of these ants are conical, 
and covered with an incrustation, which 
sufficiently protects them from the heavi- 
est rain. Should this covering be broken^ 
it is interesting to a eloae observer to no- 
tice the alarm which is immediately spread 
through the whole community. First are 
seen tne soldiers, rushing to the breach, 
eager to repel the assault ; and should en 
enemy be discovered, he is fiercely at** 
tacked. But if no adversary be in sight, 
the soldiers retire, and the wockws dt- 
sectly commence the required repairs. 
Should there be, however, fresh cause of 
alarm, the workers precipitately fhll back 



into the nest, and the eoldiem as qinckly 
again mount the breach. 

The loyalty of these diminutive citizens 
is also remarkable. It has been ascer- 
tained, that if the nest be broken into, 
and the royal apartment be opened, the. 
little creatures will defend it as the pomt 
of most interest, and then their nei(t 
efibrts will be to commence its repara- 
tion. 

How wonderful, then, are the instin«ta 
with which these minute beings are 
endued ! Think of the body of one of 
these, and its several parts, — ^the eye, 
the mouth of the worker, formed for one 
purpose; that of the soldier anned for 
another ; the limbs and the sinewa and 
nerves for their movements; and thtNA, 
the seat of that law of seeming inteU^ 
gence which so segularly guides them 
to fulfil the ends for which they w«re. 
created ! Oh \ the depth as well as the 
height of the Eternal Mind ! And doea 
God thus care lor ants? What, then* 
must be his care for beings whom b% 
has endowed with powers to serve hinci, 
and made capable of immortality \ 



" BE NOT AFRAID, ONLY BELIEVE.." 

No condition can be so deploraUe but 

Christ has a plenitude of grace to give ; 

nor can any objection be made so forcible^ 

but what is fitlly answered in the sweet 

invitations, strong encouragements^ and 

precious promises of the gospel. If a 

soul should object the high aggravationa 

of his sin, they cannot be higher than 

(those everlasting hills firom whence the 

'blessings of grace and salvation flow, 

' Dent xxxiii. 15. If he should comphuB 

; of the cursed depths of sin, it cannot be 

' deeper than the eternal oouusds of God, 

£ph. i. a If he should oliject the 

jlong continuance of sin, it cannot be 

; longer than the streams of God's ever-* 

I lasting love, Jer^ xxxL 3. If he shouki 

complain of the number of his sins, they 

cannot exceed the multitude of Qod'a 

mercies, Psa. li. 1. If he object how 

extensive his sin is^ it cannot be more so 

than the place of broad riven, whieh is 

€k>d himself, laa. xxxiii. dl. Has he 

been a rebel against God? GbriBt has 

received gifts for t^ rebeHiouaalso, Bia^ 

Ixviii* 18. Is he the chief of sinnerat 

Christ came into the world to save the 

chief of Binnei% 1 Tim. I 1&, Ifi hm 
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wml lofltf Christ <3anie to seek and to 
save tbat which was lost, Luke xix. 10. 
Is he bouiid ttfideir the tyranny oJT Satan ? 
Christ came to deliver those ^ho were 
subject to bondage, Heb. ii. 15. Is he 
dead in sin? The Son of God quickeneth 
whom he will, John v. 21. Is he far off 
from God f Those who were sometimes 
far off, are made nigh by the blood of 
Christ, J^ph. ii. 13. I^ his conscience 
wounded by sin? Christ healeth them 
that are bruised^ Luke iv. 18. Is he 
defiled, so that no part is clean ? The 
blood of Jesus cleanseth from all sin, 
1 John i. 7. Is his heart as hard as 
adamant? A believing view of a pierced 
Jeaus will melt it down, Zech. xii. 10. 
Is he an iQien from all good, without 
God, &nd without hope ? The streams of 
Divine griice are siifficient to enrich him, 
and make him possess all things; therefore 
the poor, the maimed, the halt, the blind 
are called, Luke xiv. 21. And every 
one that thirsteth is invited to come to 
these liviiig waters, tnd for their encou- 
ragement Christ hath given this strong 
aasuriince, and saith unto all, '< Him that 
Cometh to me I will iti no wise cast 
out," John vi. 37. What can the soul 
desire more? Here is ample provision 
for every want, a succour for every need, 
an adequate satisfaction for ev^ry desire ; 
therefore, to eVery soul that is seeking 
the Lord, the words of Christ addressed 
to the woman who besought him to heal 
her daughter, may be well applied: 
" Be not afraid, only believe." — Uerrick, 



ALAN aUINTIN'S INQUIRIES. 
HOW DO YOU MEAN TO ACT? 

How do you meftn to act ? is a plain 
inquiry, but not a priident one, — it 
promises everything and performs no- 
thing,^ — ^it is " all cry and little wool,*' — 
it is hike a cipher, that is of no value by 
itself, though of much worth with other 
figures,— it it a winged arrow, too light 
in the head to fly, and too blunt to enter 
the heart it is aimed at. I must sharpen 
and give it weight; I must make my 
question not only a plain question, but a 
proper question, a prudent question, and 
a practical question, by pointing out the 
exact circumstances under which it is 
proposed. 

The inquiry. How do you mean to 
act? means nothing, without the case 
being stated to which it ap^ies. How 



do you mean to act? is a general ques* 
tion, and cannot call forth a particular 
answer. Now I mean to be precise^ 
pointed, and particular; my inquiry^ 
then, shall be made precise, pointed, and 
particular also. 

It is an excellent thing to know how 
to act in critical cases, and to be preparied 
for events of importance. A famine, a 
flood, or a fire, is bad enough, with every 
arrangement that forethought can make 
to meet it, — but for it to come upon 
us unawares would be fearful indeed. 
Famine, and flood, and fire, it is tnle, 
are not sure to come upon lis, but if 
these evils are uncertain, others are cer- 
tain ; and it is with regard to these cer- 
tain evils that I mean to ask you, How 
do you mean to act ? Trifling and put- 
ting off, and making excuses, will not 
answer your purpose here. The evils to 
which I allude are assuredly coming: 
How do you mean to act ? 

If we live, old age, with its infirmities, 
is sure to come upon us. Labour and 
sorrow attend an old man as his shadow. 
The aged stand in need of great consola- 
tion. David, no doubt, thought so, when 
he prayed to the God of his fathers,. 
" Cast me not off in the time of old age," 
Psa. Ixxi. 9. Are you prepared for the 
grey hair, and the feeble frame, and the 
failing sight, and the tottering tread? 
Can you bear, think you, to be left alone, 
hour after hour, musing on the past and 
the future ? A patient, cheerful, grateful, 
and pious old age has many consolations' 
and enjoyments; but an impatient, de- 
sponding, repining, and ungodly old age 
is fearful to contemplate. Old age will 
come, if life be allowed you : how do 
you intend to provide for it — ^how do 
you mean to act? 

Though now we may be in health, b^- 
and-by we shall be visited with sickness. 
This, also, may be regarded as * cer* 
tainty. The tooth-ache, th^ ear-ache, 
and the head-ache, will most likely be 
yours, and perhaps more painful visita- 
tions. Job must needs have been in a 
sad case, when he was afflicted "with 
sore boils from the sole of his foot 
unto his crown," Job ii. 7. Nor w*s 
David in a much better condition when 
he cried out, "I am weary with my 
groaning ; all the night make I my bed 
to swim; I water my couch with my 
tears." It may not be thus with you, 
though the fever may burn you, the 
ague shake you, and consumption waste 
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your frUme. This is a matter that should 
come home to your heart. In what way 
do you mtend to treat it ? How do you 
mean to act? 

Death is certain, — for life is " even a 
vapour, that appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away," Jas. iv. 14. 
" Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return," Gen. iii. 19. You cannot even 
hope to escape death, though, whether 
you may he called away in a year or an 
hour, a month or a moment, you cannot 
tell. To some, death is calm and peace- 
ful ; to others it is very terrihle. One cries 
out, "The terrors of death are fallen 
upon me, — and horror hath overwhelmed 
me," Psa. Iv. 4, 5. Another, "Though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil : for thou art 
with me ; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me," Psa. xxiii. 4. While, then, one 
is fearful in death and another fearless, 
while one desponds and another takes 
courage, how do you purpose to prepare 
for it? How do you mean to act? 

There will he a day of judgment, for 
" God hath appointed a day, in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness," 
Actsxvii.3]. "The Son of man shall 
come in his glory,.and all the holy angels 
with him : — and before him shall be ga- 
thered all nations ; and he shall separate 
them one from another, as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats : and 
. he shall set the sheep on his right hand, 
but the goats on the left," Matt, xxv, 
31—33. If this be true— and it is true, 
for God's word declares it — then I say it 
is intelligence of the most alarming 
kind. It concerns me, it concerns you, it 
concerns all. You have heard it before. 
Have you taken it to heart ? thought of 
it? pondered on it? wept over it? and 
prayed over it ? Are you prepared for 
it ? How do you mean to act ? This is 
ijot a thing to be neglected for a year, a 
month, a week, or a day, for we know 
not what a day may bring forth. Take 
the subject into consideration at once, so 
that you may be able to reply to my 
question, How do you mean to act? 

There is a place of endless anguish to 
avoid, and a state of endless happiness to 
stcure. "The wicked shall be turned 
into hell, and all the nations that forget 
God," Psa. ix. 1 7. " These shall go away 
into everlasting punishment: but the 
righteous into life eternal," Matt. xxv. 
46. Read these texts of Holy Scripture 
over again, and pause upon them. Think 



for a moment on all they involve,— 
endless darkness and endless light I end* 
less hell and endless heaven ! What a 
thought! what an overwhelming con- 
sideration ! And can we, with the choice 
before us, hesitate between gnashing of 
teeth and songs of praise? Reader! 
how is it with you ? Have you decided ? 
How do you mean to act ? 

Alan Quintin has led you on from one 
solemnity to another, and now he must 
leave you — but not without a parting 
word. He would throw a rainbow, if he 
could, over your cloudy sky, and a glow 
of exultation in your hearts. Now he 
will tell you how to accomplish many 
ends by one act. If you fear the grave, 
learn to look beyond it ! If you dread 
death, seek Him with all your soul, whom 
to know is eternal life! With a well- 
grounded hope of heaven, through Him 
who hung upon the cross, you will be 
able patiently to endure, and gratefully 
to enjoy. He that is ready for heaven is 
prepared for all the ^ils of earth ; he is 
ready for joy and sorrow, light and dark- 
ness, health and sickness, life and death, 
time and eternity. 



THE GIFT OP TONGUES. 
The apostles, speaking on the day o^ 
Pentecost to the people, in their respec- 
tive languages, was to us a plain intima- 
tion of the mind and will of God, that 
the sacred records should be preserved 
by all nations in their own tongue ; that 
the Scriptures should be read, and public 
worship performed in the vulgar languages 
of the nations. — M, Henry» 



TRUTH APPLIED. 

I WANT to be better acquainted with 
God*s holy word ; to have its inestimable 
truths lodged in my memory, its hea- 
venly doctrines impressed upon my heart; 
that my tempers may take their fashion 
from it, and my public administrations 
be enriched by it. — Hervey, 



BE KIND. 



Hard words are like haiI>stones in 
summer, beating down and destroying 
what they would nourish were they melted 
into drops. — Anon, 
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Modern City of Philadelphia. 



PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia, called by the Turks 
Allah-Shehr, or "the City of God," is a 
town of Lesser Asia, situated beneath 
the snowy Mount Tmolus, distinguished 
in Scripture as containing one of the 
seven churches to which the apocalyptic 
epistles were addressed. It stands about 
twenty-five miles to the south-east of 
Sardis, in the plain of Heronus, and was 
originallv built by Attains Philadelphus, 
the brother of Eumenes, after whom it 
was named. It was the second city of 

July, 1848. 



Lydia ;* but the inhabitants were con- 
stantly in apprehension , of injury, as it 
was subject to earthqci^kes, in conse- 
quence of its vicinity to the Catakekau- 
mencf Eleven hundred years after 
Christ, the Greek general, John Ducas, 
took Philadelphia, with Sardis, by assault. 
In 1175, the emperor Manuel falling 
into an ambuscade of the Turks, not far 
from the sources of the Msander, retired 
to Philadelphia. In the division of the 
conquests of the sultan Aladin, in 1300, 

• Ptolem. V. t; PUn. HlRt. Nat. v. 80. 
t Strabo, xiii., p. 628. 
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been found at CasBarea, 

.1 letters, which Is held in 

I in the neighbourhood, 

alwayi send for it when 

:;k upon his oath. There 

.n four strong marble pil- 

upported the dome of a 

haa fallen down, but its 

jii observed, and it is seen 

..as of brick. On the sides 

. are inscriptions and some 

ornaments in the form of 

:iaints. 

.dell was in the neighbour- 

lelphia, an incident occur- 

Ibly impresses on the mind 

of Asiatic society* " At 

:; we were on horseback," 

'ind quitted Bulladan with 

tion than poor Memet, who, 

*o local attachment, had last 

"'cted a marriage with a young 

' of course he had never seen, 

'■'*' see till after the marriage 

^"^ find perhaps had never before 

The female relations only are 

to see the selected object, and 

" ^o their report, the bridegroom 

' makes up bis mind to marry 

'- n marry. Memet had lost his 

his only sister was in Smyrna, 

therefore trusted to the report of 

lan." 

"^Hing Asia Minor, the traveller 

•* fail to meet some encampment 

^■'••omans, who infest the country. 

oearance of these men is anything 

tising, presenting all the dull and 

•eftil traits of their Tartar origin 

oits of sloth and cruelty, combined 

. ue homeless and predatory life of 

I ab. Though the races are not to 

, i8idered identical, yet the habits of 

r urcomans of the present day are 

I ^y those described in the Old Tes- 

•it. Their black tents would M\y 

lie simile of Solomon-—" I am black, 

'•omely, as the tents of Kedar, as the 

•»»n8 of Solomon," Sol. Song i. 5, 

■«* their pastoral life is in every respect 

•«iar to that adverted to by Ezekiel in 

^ denunciations of destruction against 

^ te: *« Arabia, and all the princes of 

F ■ "^•'i they occupied with thee in lambs, 

k. «* rams, and goats ; in these were they 

b V merchants," Ezek. xxvii. 21. 

B. ^n turning over the page of history, 

ft »• name of Philadelphia appears about 

P- ^ y«aw after the date of the apocalyptic 

fc» *<^lgc- a letter being sent to the church 

^p^l|oatiu8, in acknowledgment of a visit 



paid him at Troas. He alludes in terms 
of high commendation to the Philadel- 
phians, and also to their pastor, as one 
who had '* obtained the ministry not by 
any selfish or worldly means, but for the 
common good of saints." He warns 
them of those ''evil herbs, which are not 
of the planting of the Father;" and par* 
ticularly of the opinions of the Judaizers. 
"If any one,'' says he, "shall preach 
the Jewish law unto you, hearken not 
unto him ; for it is better to receive the 
doctrine of Christ from one who has been 
circumcised, than Judaism from one who 
has not. But if either the one or the 
other do not speak concerning Christ 
Jesus, they seem to me to be but as mo- 
numents and sepulchres of the dead, upon 
which are written only the names of men. 
Flee, therefore, the wicked arts and snares 
of the prince of this world, lest at any 
time being oppressed by his cunning ve 
grow cold in your love." Some remarks 
in this letter seem also to intimate that 
Ignatius had once visited Philadelphia, 
for he alludes to having been anf ong them ; 
and speaks of some suspecting, that during 
his stay he had been informed of some 
dissensions existing, which he contradicts : 
— " But He is my witness, for whose sake 
I am in bonds, that I knew nothing of 
any man. But the Spirit spake."* 

An ancient writer claims for a member 
of the Philadelphian church the honour 
of prophetic inspiration, yet he wrote 
agamst Montanus and others who had 
aspired to a similar power. The history 
of imposture furnishes numerous illustra- 
tions of the difference between the frantic 
gestures and distorted looks of those pos- 
sessing the pseudo-prophetic character, 
and the conduct of those "holy men" 
who " spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost." The Omniscient alone 
knows the end from the beginning; and 
coming events can only be foretold by 
his inspiration. 

The epistle addressed to the angel of 
the church in that city bore the high 
authority of "Him that is holy," and of 
"Him that is true," and therefore de- 
manded the devout and careful examina- 
tion and practical application of the church 
at Philadelphia. It was as follows: — 
f' And to the angel of the church in 
Philadelphia write; These things saith 
he that is holy, he that is trg^J|£^ that 
hath the key of David, he ♦* 
and no man shutteth ; anf^ 
no man openeth; I kr 
« Tgnat. ad Phlladelpl 
X 2 
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the inner parts of Phrygia, as far as 
Cilicia and Philadelphia, fell by lot to 
Karamlin. The town was soon after- 
wards besieged by Alisuras, who took 
the forts near, and distressed it, but 
retired on the ap{)Toach of the Roman 
army. The Tripolines requested raccour 
from the general, on his way to Kliara, 
and he defeated the enemy at Aulak. It 
is related that the Philadelphians des- 
pised the Turks, having a tradition that 
their city had never been taken; but 
after this exploit, the grand duke Roger 
returned hither, and exacted money. It 
continued a place of strength and im- 
portance down to the Byzantine age, and 
singly withstood Bajazet the First, in 
1392 ; but wanting provisions, it was 
obliged to capitulate. 

The town occupies a considerable ex- 
tent of surface, running up the slopes of 
four hills, or rather of one hill with four 
flat summits. Viewed Iran <me of them, 
the country presents an extremely mag- 
nificent appearance, gardens and vine- 
yards lying at the back and aides of the 
town, while before it one of the most 
extensive and beautiful plains of Asia 
does not fail to elicit the astonishment 
and admiration of tbe beholder.'*^ The 
town, however, is bofb ill-paved and 
dirty — in these respects resembling ori- 
ental cities in general. A wall runs 
across the summits of the bill behind the 
town, and the small valleys, strengthened 
by circular square towers, forming also 
an extensive and long quadrangle in tbe 
plain below. Smith says it was a city 
formerly of as great strength as beauty, 
having had three strong walls toward 
the plain, a great part of the inmost wall 
yet standing, though decayed and broken 
down in several places, with several bas- 
tions upon it.i" A mile and a half out 
of the town to the south is, or was, 
according to the same authority, a thick 
wall of men's bones, confusedly cemented 
together with the stones, in all proba- 
bility raised by the command of Baja- 
«et the First, to express his revenge and 
furious rage against the distressed citi- 
zens, for daring to withstand so long his 
victorious arms. <' These bones are so 
entire," says Ricaut, "that I brought a 
piece thereof with me from thence." And 
yet Chandler discovered that this wonder 
is merely the remnant of a duct, which 
conveyed water of a petrifying quality, 

* Richter, Whalfahrten, p. 518. Schubert, 
Morgehlande, I. 353—357. 
t Smith, Sept. £ccle8i«ram Asi^, p. 13^. 



as at Laodicea. "This incrusted some 
vegetable substances, which have pe- 
rished," says Arundell, " and left behind, 
as it were, their moulds." 

Hartley mentions, in his journal, that 
be saw the town to peculiar advantage. 
For several davs he had been contending 
with rain, cold, and adverse weather; 
but " to* day," be writes, ** on arriving 
at Philadelphia, ' Lo, the winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone ; the flowers 
appear on tbe earth; the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land,* Cant 
ii. 11—12. Tbe voice of the turtle 
charmed me greatly during our stay here. 
This favourite bird is so tame, that it 
flies about the street and comes up close 
to our door in the khan." 

When the American missionaries, Fisk 
and Parsons, visited tbe place in 1820, 
they were informed by the Greek arch- 
bishop, Gabriel, that there were five 
churcnes in the town, besides twenty 
which were either old or small, and not 
then in use. He estimated the whole 
number of houses at three tbousand, of 
which two hundred and fifty were inha- 
bited by Greeks, the rest by Turks— >all 
of which are embosomed in the foliage 
of trees. They counted six mission mi- 
narets ; and one of the present mosques 
was pointed out to them as the church in 
which the primitive Christians assembled 
to whom John wrote { One of the most 
remarkable of the ruins is a. single 
column of great antiquity, and which 
had evidentlv belonged to another struc- 
ture than the present church; which, 
taken with the present name of the town, 
forcibly brings to mind that part of the 
apocalyptic message to the church of 
Philadelphia, which says — " Him that 
overcometh will I make a pillar in the 
temple of my God ; and he shall go no 
more out," Rev. iii. 12. 

A ruined wall appears, probably erected 
by those who so manfully defended the 
city previously to its final fall. There 
was a public school of the Greeks when 
Hartley visited Philadelphia, at which 
thirty or forty qhildren were present, and 
they were learning Greek, Romaic, and 
Turkish. The master complained that 
the neglect of the parents was an obstacle 
to improvement : as soon as a child 
could write sufliciently for the purposes 
of commerce, he was removed, and em- 
ployed in business. A manuscript copy 
of the Gospels was kept here, but it was 
neithej: #npi^nt nor valqable. Another, 
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however, had been found at Caeearea, 
written in nncial letteri, which Is held in 
such veneration in the neighbourhood, 
that tbe Turks always send for it wben 
they put a Greek upon his oath. There 
may also be seen four strong marble pil- 
lars, which supported the dome of a 
church which has fallen down, but its 
remains mav be observed, and It is seen 
that the arch was of brick. On the sides 
of the pillars are inscHptions and some 
architectural ornaments in the form of 
the fiffures of saints. 

When Arundell was in the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia, an incident occur- 
red which forcibly impresses on the mind 
the condition of Asiatic society. " At 
hal^past nine we were on horseback,'' 
says he, "and quitted Bulladan with 
more satisfaction than poor Memet, who, 
in addition to local attachment, had last 
night contracted a marriage with a young 
lady, whom of course he had never seen, 
(nor would see till after the marriage 
ceremony) and perhaps had never before 
heard of. Tbe female relations only are 
permitted to see the selected object, and 
according to their report, the bridegroom 
expectant makes up his mind to marry 
or not to marry. Memet had lost his 
mother ; his only sister was in Smyrna, 
and he therefore trusted to the report of 
an old man.*' 

In visiting Asia Minor, the traveller 
does not fail to meet some encampment 
of Turcomans, who infest the country. 
The appearance of these men is anything 
but pleasing, presenting all the dull and 
ungraceful traits of their Tartar origin 
and habits of sloth and cruelty, combined 
with the homeless and predatory life of 
the Arab. Though the races are not to 
he considered identical, yet the habits of 
the Turcomans of the present day are 
precisely those described in the Old Tes- 
tament. Their black tents would Ailly 
suit the simile of Solomon—" I am black, 
but comely, as the tents of Kedar, as the 
curtains of Solomon," Sol. Song i. 5, 
while their pastoral life is in every respect 
aimilar to that adverted to by Ezekiel in 
his denunciations of destruction against 
Tyre: "Arabia, and all the princes of 
Kedar, they occupied with thee in lambs, 
and rams, and goats ; in these were they 
thy merchants," Ezek. xxvii. 21. 

In turning over the page of history, 
the name of Philadelphia appears about 
ten years after the date of the apocalyptic 
message* — a letter being sent to the church 
by Ignatius, in acknowledgment of a visit 



paid him at Troas. He alludes in terms 
of high commendation to the Philadel- 
phians, and also to their pastor, as one 
who had " obtained the ministry not by 
any selfish or worldly means, but for the 
common good of saints." He warns 
them of those " evil herbs, which are not 
of the planting of the Father;" and par* 
ticularly of the opinions of the Judaizers. 
"If any one," says he, "shall preach 
the Jewish law unto you, hearken not 
unto him ; for it is better to receive the 
doctrine of Christ from one who has been 
circumcised, than Judaism from one who 
has not. But if either the one or the 
other do not speak concerning Christ 
Jesus, they seem to me to be but as mo- 
numents and sepulchres of the dead, upon 
which are written only the names of men. 
Flee, therefore, the wicked arts and snares 
of the prince of this world, lest at any 
time being oppressed by his cunning ye 
grow cold in your love." Some remarks 
in this letter seem also to intimate that 
Ignatius had once visited Philadelphia, 
for he alludes to having been anf ong them ; 
and speaks of some suspecting, that during 
his stay he had been informed of some 
dissensions existing, which he contradicts : 
— " But He is my witness, for whose sake 
I am in bonds, that I knew nothing of 
any man. But the Spirit spake,"* 

An ancient writer claims for a member 
of the Philadelphian church the honour 
of prophetic inspiration, yet he wrote 
agamst Montanus and others who had 
aspired to a similar power. The history 
of imposture furnishes numerous illustra- 
tions of the difference between the frantic 
gestures and distorted looks of those pos- 
sessing the pseudo-prophetic character, 
and the conduct of those "holy men" 
who " spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost." The Omniscient alone 
knows the end from the beginning; and 
coming events can only be foretold by 
his inspiration. 

The epistle addressed to the angel of 
the church in that city bore the high 
authority of "Him that is holy," and of 
"Him that is true," and therefore de- 
manded the devout and careful examina- 
tion and practical application of the church 
at Philadelphia. It was as follows :*- 
"And to the angel of the church in 
Philadelphia write; These things saith 
he that is holy, he that is true, he that 
hath the key of David, he that openeth, 
and no man shutteth ; and shutteth, and 
no man openeth; I know thy works; 
« I^at. ad Philadelpli. Epist. viii. 
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behold, I bave set before thee an open 
door, and no man can shut it : for thou 
hast a little strength, and hast kept my 
word, and hast not denied my name. 
Behold, I will make them of the syna- 
gogue of Satan, which say they are Jews, 
and are not, but do lie ; behold, I will make 
them to come and worship before thy 
feet, and to know that I have loved thee. 
Because thou hast kept the word of my 

Satience, I also will keep thee from the 
our of temptation, which shall come 
upon all the world, to try them that dwell 
upon the earth. Behold, I come quickly : 
hold that fast which thou hast, that no 
man take thy crown. Him that over- 
Cometh will I make a pillar in the temple 
of my God, and he shall go no more out : 
and I will write upon him the name of 
my God, and the name of the city of my 
God, which is new Jerusalem, which 
cometh down out of heaven from my 
God : and / will write upon him my new 
name. He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches." 
Rev. iii. 7 — 13. Though under unfa- 
vourable circumstances as far as its rise 
and maintenance as a city is concerned, 
yet religion found root in a good soil at 
Philadelphia ; and the beauteous fruits it 
has borne have testified its firm adherence 
to its ** first love," and the fulfilment of 
the promise, ** I also will keep thee from 
the hour of temptation, which shall come 
upon all the earth." The distance at 
which Philadelphia was situated from the 
sea, and its little intercourse with sur- 
rounding districts, may have tended in 
the arrangements of Divine Providence 
to produce this happy result The period 
at which the church was planted has been 
a subject of dispute ; but at the era when 
the apostle John sent his inspired epistle, 
it was, if not the most extensive; the 
purest of the seven churches addressed. 
That letter declared at once that the 
Omniscient one regarded the works which 
had been performed by his faithful fol- 
lowers witn approval, and they might 
therefore be assured, for their encourage- 
ment, that by his gospel he had "set 
before them an open door" of access into 
the family and kingdom of heaven, and 
to all the present and everlasting privi- 
leges of his people, which none could 
shut against them. Or, according to the 
views in which the passage is considered 
by some, he had set before them an open 
door of usefulness in spreading his gospel, 
nor could any one prevent the success of 
their " work of faith and labour of love." 



The reward of their efforts was not to be 
small or contingent, but great and certain ; 
and as we turn over the volume of his- 
tory, the remarkable fulfilment of this 
promise is fully declared. Holding fast 
the truth which they had received, they 
could not be deprived of the victor's 
crown. Infidelity itself declares the in- 
fallibility of God. " In the loss of Ephe- 
sus," says Gibbon, " the Christians 
deplored the fall of the first angel, the 
extinction of the first candlestick of the 
revelation: the desolation is complete; 
and the temple of Diana, or the church 
of Mary, will equally elude the search of 
the curious traveller. The circus, and 
three stately theatres of Laodicea, are 
now peopled with wolves and foxes ; Sardis 
is reduced to a miserable village ; the God 
of Mohammed, without a rival, is invoked 
in the mosques of Thyatiraand Pergamos; 
and the populousness of Smyrna is sup- 
ported by the foreign trade of the Franks 
and Armenians. Philadelphia alone has 
been- saved." Though this writer sneer- 
ingly remarks that Philadelphia was 
"saved by prophecy, or courage," his 
opposition to tne fact only makes the 
lesson more impressive. " At a distance 
from the sea," he continues, " forgotten 
by the emperor, encompassed on all sides 
by the Turks, her valiant citizens defended 
their religion and freedom above four- 
score years, and at length capitulated 
with the proudest of the Ottomans, in 
1390. Among the Greek colonies and 
churches of Asia, Philadelphia is still 
erect — a column in a scene of ruins ! " 
F. S. W. 



THE BODY AND THE MIND. 

In considering the connexion between 
the mind and the body, it is of the 
highest importance always to remember 
that the mind, or rather the being that 
thinks and wills, is the active agent. 
The body, with all its beautiful and 
wondrous adaptations, only supplies the 
means of perception and of acting. 
Nerve-matter is the evident medium and 
instrument of the being that* perceives 
and acts through it. Physiologists appear 
to have demonstrated that an imponder- 
able principle, akin to electricity, is 
evolved in the nervous system, and that 
currents of this kind are constantly tra- 
versing the different sets of nerves, ac- 
cording to their office and function, 
either as the media of sensation, volition, 
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or of vegetative life. There is, in short, 
an action going forward in all the nerves 
and their centres, similar to the electro- 
magnetic, and consequently every nerve 
is polarized. The soul appears to operate 
upon these electro - magnetic currents, 
and to he impressed by them. The im- 
ponderable energia passing in these cur- 
rents is apparently the medium between 
the soul and the more palpable materials 
forming the body. This may be inferred 
from the fact, that whatever alters the 
force of these currents alters the condition 
of the mind in relation to the body. 
Thus the arrest of the current in a nerve 
subservient to voluntary muscular action, 
whether by chemical or mechanical 
means, prevents the mind from exercis- 
ing^ will in the use of the muscle with 
which the nerve experimented on is con- 
nected. The same occurs, also, in the 
like case with any nerve through which 
we obtain sensation of the presence of 
any body which, in a natural state, would 
so affect the nerve as to produce feeling. 
Another evidence that the soul acts 
through this fluid is afforded in the cir- 
cumstance that, by strongly directing 
the attention to any part, as, for instance, 
the eye, a new sensation is perceived in 
the organ ; and if this kind of attention 
be persisted in, or frequently repeated, 
the eye becomes inflamed and painful. 
It is also evident, that those nerves that 
belong to parts, the natural functions of 
which are carried on without our con- 
sciousness — such as the stomach — may 
be rendered sensitive by a strong action 
of the will ; and the operation of all the 
reflex, or ordinary involuntary system, 
is modified by mental emotion. In fact, 
every thought changes the nerve-current. 
Moreover, the brain itself, and all the 
nerves connected with it, are so far in- 
fluenced by the will of the individual as 
to be not only directed into new modes, 
so as to effect an entire alteration in the 
habit of mental and muscular action, but 
also to such a degree, that <' the com- 
pletely organized brain is partly a crea- 
tion of self- directing and self-repeating 
mental activity," (Feuchtersleben, p. 123.) 
It is, so. to say, developed by the habits 
of the soul. 

The rapidity of the mental processes 
seems to require an electric, or some 
similar medium, by which they may be 
effected in connexion with the body, since 
they result so instantaneously that the 
will to move for instance, and the motion, 
are simultaneous. Professor Wheatstone 



has proved that electricity, like light, 
travels at the rate of 192,000 miles in a 
second ; and this appears to be an agency 
sufficiently subtile to answer all the pur- 
poses of the« soul as an active being. 
Probably electricity and li^ht are but one 
agent, acting under different relations. 
It is interesting to consider ourselves as 
operating, by each act of our will, upon 
embodied light; but whatever be the 
immediate agency between mind and 
muscle, it is vastly more interesting to 
know, that the willing being is something 
as really and distinctly existing as the 
light itself, but in its nature infinitely 
more subtilely and exquisitely consti- 
tuted, since it is indivisibly and inscru- 
tably associated with the Being who said, 
" Let light be, and light was." 

If we advance further in contemplating 
our mental existence in connexion with 
the body, we shall more clearly perceive, 
that the body itself is not the cause but 
the instrument of mind. In order that 
it should be a ready instrument, it is, as 
we see, constructed on electro-magnetic 
principles, so that it serves the purposes 
of the mind in many spontaneous actions, 
without even awakening consciousness. 
Whatever is essential to the processes of 
life is carried on in the economy without 
our consent ; and until some demand is 
made by the body, requiring our volun- 
tary interference for the removal of in- 
convenience or for the supply of aliment, 
our attention is not so far attracted to 
the body as that our desires are distinctly 
perceived to arise from its state. Thus 
we feel hunger or thirst, and use means 
for their removal. But our emotions and 
affections are at all times influenced by 
bodily condition, and, in many respects, 
may be traced to a physical origin. They 
are so far involuntary, that their causes 
are in. operation before we are aware, 
and they are apt to evince their power 
against our wills ; yet reason is tested by 
their presence, and she prevails over them 
in proportion to the clear perception and 
experience of spiritual motives, or those 
moral convictions which arise from reli- 
gious enlightenment. Were it not that 
our connexion with the body subjects us 
to feelings against which we are con- 
scientiously and reasonably required to 
contend, we should be incapable of that 
self-consciousness by whicn we distin^ 
guish ourselves from our bodies. In fact, 
those who find no other inducement to 
thought and action than the body affords, 
are really incapable of apprehending any 
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Other than bodily existence, and they 
live not according to spiritual but sensual 
motive. — Dr, George Moore, 



SUPERSTITION IN WALES, AKD ITS 
ANTIDOTE. 

In our last paper on Plynlimmon and 
its neighbourhoodi we promised some 
remarks on the superstition of the people : 
these therefore we proceed to make, 
before we describe Aberystwith, our 
next route. 

But let it not be supposed, at the out- 
set, that superstition is restricted to 
Wales: in some form or other, it has 
prevailed in all countries, varying, of 
course, according to climate, as well as 
to the characteristic features and educa- 
tion of its inhabitants. In Ireland we 
lament its fearful prevalence; in some 
parts of Scotland we still behold it; 
while in England also it may be detected 
in various circumstances. 

To refer, however, particularly to 
Wales : — There is a well near Abergeley, 
consecrated to St. Elian, and celebrated 
in history and song, which has been the 
scene, for ages, of unnumbered and 
scarcely credible impostures. A few years 
ago, the county prosecuted one of the chief 
attendants, who, in consequence, was found 
guilty of fraud, and consigned to prison. 
For some time, the celebrity of St. Elian 
and his proteg6 died away; but it was 
subsequently revived by a person named 
Evans, who commenced business near 
the same spot. He had a shallow 
well on his premises, which he called 
Eflynnon Elian, and put into it a large 
quantity of pebbles, slates, and stones, 
inscribed with numberless initials and 
names. No sooner did he hear of the 
sickness of any poor person, or of any 
one visited by misfortune, than he con- 
trived to let them know their names 
were in the well, and that nothing could 
relieve them, except they were taken 
out. Of course, this could not be done 
without money; and many hundreds of 
ignorant people were known to travel on 
foot thirty or forty miles to seek relief, 
and that in the most distracted state of 
mind. Nor was this all; he pretended 
that he had power to put any person 
into the well.— thus bringing upon them 
affliction and distress ; and to take them 
out, for money, whenever he pleased. 
The consequence was, that ignorant per- 
sons were led to charge their misfortunes 



on the malignity of their neighbours; 
thus producing dreadful strifes; while 
hundreds of equally infatuated persons 
gave their money to this man, to gratify, 
as they thought, their own spite. 

This impostor was, however, brought 
to justice. On his trial, a female, named 
Davies, stated as follows :—'< She went 
to him, to know if her husband's name 
were4n the well. He said he would see ; 
and sent a girl out with a man, who soon 
returned with pebbles and slates on 
which various initials were written or 
engraved. He looked at them attentively, 
and said my husband's name was not 
among them. The girl was sent a second 
time, and she brought back a dish half 
full of small pebbles, which were thrown 
upon the table by the prisoner. I picked 
out one from among them, marked R.D., 
and asked him if that was meant for my 
husband. He looked at it, and said, 
' Yes.* I said to him, ' Did you put my 
husband into the well?' He replied, 
'No.' I was not satisfied, and told the 
prisoner I did not think it was my hus- 
band's pebble; but he insisted that it 
was, and the water should prove it. Both 
of us went to the well, and he took some 
of the water out in a leaden vessel, and 
bade me drink it, which I did. He then 
said there was no doubt that the letters 
on the pebble meant my husband, and 
that when I returned home I should 
find him better, and that 10*. was the 
lowest price he could charge for taking 
my husband out of the well. I said 1 
had not so much money, but would pro- 
cure it, and return as soon as I could. 
By his permission I took the pebble 
home. He cautioned me not to show it 
to any one; and in answer to my in- 
quiry, what I should do with it, he said 
I must bruise it, mix it with salt, and 
throw it into the fire. He said he knew 
who brought the illness on my husband, 
and that he could, if he thought fit, put 
him into the well, and afflict him with any 
disease or misfortune. I said, * Pray do 
no such thing, for I leave it with God to 
deal with the person who has punished 
my husband, and caused all my suf- 
ferings.* " 

The testimony of the brother of the 
suflferer throws still further light on the 
movements of the impostor. He went 
with the last witness to him, and thus 
describes what took place : — " The pri- 
soner took some water out of the well in 
a leaden vessel, and told me to drink it, 
and at the same time to thank God and 
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St Elian for the cure of my brother. I 
did so; and then agreed to giye him 
7«. for a bottle of water to take home. 
He ordered me to throw the money into 
the well, which I did ; but the pnsoner 
took it out before it reached the bottom, 
and put it into his pocket I then asked 
him how he knew that R. D. meant my 
brother ? he said, * By the colouring of 
the water.' He then began to discharge 
the water from the well, and I observed 
bim to stir up the mud on one side with 
his right hand, which rendered it muddy. 
* There,' said he, * the water changes 
colour— to show you that the pebbles 
taken out mean your brother.' 1 asked 
the prisoner if he knew who had put my 
brother into the well. He said, *No,' 
but there was a book in the house that 
would tell. I went into the house with 
him; he then put a book on the table 
and a pack of cards, and asked my sister- 
in-law if she suspected any one more 
than another ; she said she did. He then 
told her to whisper who it was in my ear, 
and when she had done so, he opened a 
book, and there appeared two circles. 
My sister cut the cards, and there turned 
up three of diamonds ; the prisoner then 
uttered a deal of miraculous words, and 
at last decided that the person suspected 
was not guilty." 

Superstition, unhappily, has not been 
confined to the humbler classes of the 
principality, it has displayed itself more 
or less among those of the middle ranks ; 
or what mean those endless stories of 
ghosts, hobgoblins, witches, and fairies, 
often gravely narrated by respectable 
persons? "What means the attributing 
to some spell the death of a horse or cow, 
and such like marvels ? All originate in 
superstition. The following fact will 
furnish a fair specimen of a numerous 
train of similar absurdities believed in 
by many among the Welsh : 

The writer has some knowledge of a 
gentleman who thus tested their credu- 
Sty, and on whose veracity full reliance 
may be placed : — " For the sake of 
experiment, I prepared a light which 
would burn blue, placed it among the 
houghs of a tree, and secured it against 
the trunk by a piece of thread and two 
small fish-hooks, when I was the inmate 
of a house not a hundred miles from 
Carmarthen. I had previously ridiculed 
the notions entertained, and heard that 
they were losing their influence, yet no 
one, on observing the light, had courage 
to inspect it; it consequently burned out 



88 I wished, and was the innocent cause 
of much commotion in the neighbour- 
hood. Soon after this some person died, 
and, strange as it may seem, my blue 
candle Was pointed out as the 'corpse-' 
light * of the departed ! Doubtless many 
a glow-worm, or ignUfatum, has given 
rise to nmilar imaginations; and some 
effort was necessary to restrain my feel- 
ings, when I heard the light in the tree 
declared, in respectable society, to be the 
certain premonition of that individual's 
decease.*" 

In the more retired and pastoral coun- 
ties of Caernarvon and Merioneth, there 
was, some few years since, scarcely a glen, 
a dingle, a mountain, or a wood, that was 
not considered to have its full number of 
fairies and spirits. It is worthy of notice, 
however, that there is almost always to 
be found a moral lesson, incorporated 
with the legends of the Welsh. Hence 
there have always been two distinct 
species of fairies, recognised in their 
fables: the one denominated Tylwyth 
Teg, signifying " the fair family ;" the 
other EUyon, the elves or goblins. 
These are supposed to have a malicious 
influence upon the human race ; while 
the former are believed to possess a spirit 
of kindness and benevolence, rewarding 
industry, cleanliness, and obedience, with 
riches and happiness. 

" They were not," says tradition, " to 
be impeded in ingress or egress : a bowl 
of milk was to be placed at night for 
them upon the hearth, and in return, 
they left a small present in money, if the 
house was kept clean ; if not, they in- 
flicted some punishment upon the negli- 
gent, which, as it was death to look upon 
them, the offenders were obliged to en- 
dure ; and many mischievous tricks were, 
no doubt, played upon these occasions. 

" Our simple ancestors," it has been 
remarked, " reduced all their whimsical 
notions respecting these fabulous beings, 
to a system as consistent and regular as 
many parts of the heathen mythology ; 
a sufficient proof, by the way, of the ex- 
tensive influence and great antiquity of 
the superstition. Mankind, indeed, and 
especially the common people, could not 
have been so unanimously agreed respect- 
ing these arbitrary nptipns, had they not 
prevailed among them for many ages. 

• The "corpse candles," as they are called, are 
fullv explained in a volume recently published by 
the 'Religious Tract Society, entitled, " Magic, Pre- 
tended Miracle?, and Remarkable Natural Phe- 
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So ancient, indeed, is the superstition, 
that, so far as regards its origin among 
the Saxons, we can only discover that 
long hefore this people left their German 
forests they beUeved in a kind of dimi- 
nutive demons or spirits, which they 
denominated Duergar, or dwarfs, and to 
which they attributed many wonderful 
performancet, far above all human art 
and capability. These attributes did not 
degenerate as they floated down the 
stream of time, but, gathering increase 
in their progress, they were for a long 
time impuciUy believed and recorded by 
the simple and untutored peasantry." 

But although we cannot trace the origin 
of fairies among the Saxons to any precise 
period, we can to the Britons, among 
whom we have no doubt they were in- 
digenous and of very ancient standing. 
The oldest of the British bards alludes to 
them ; and both Taliessen and Merddin 
mention the two species that have been 
alluded to. There can be no doubt, we 
-think, that their existence is deduced 
from the Druids. The customs of the 
fairies are so systematic, so peculiar, so 
distinct, that the conclusion is almost 
inevitable, that they were a body of 
people compelled to live by themselves, 
and delighted in a mysterious mode of 
living. 

It is matter for gratitude that super- 
stition in Wales is declining with the 
progress of sound knowledge and Chris- 
tian instruction. The present high sheriJOT 
of Glamorgan says : 

" A residence of thirty years in Gla- 
morganshire has made me acquainted 
with the condition of the mining and 
manufacturing population of a great part 
of the county. Their domestic accom- 
modation of late years is greatly im- 
proved, and each succeeding year im- 
proving. Habits of sobriety are, on the 
whole, well cultivated. Habits of provi- 
dence and economy are, in my opinion, 
as well observed by the population of 
Glamorganshire, as by that of any part 
of the United Kingdom. Their religious 
feelings and observances are very marked 
in this Welsh county : witness the almost 
universal orderly observance of the sab- 
bath — ^the lar^e attendances at weekly 
prayer, and other meetings — the careful 
maintenance of tli^ churches and chapels 
— and the sacred reverence for the 
churchyards and depositories of the dead. 
Their care for their children, and sense 
of parental responsibility, are exemplary 
in the extreme ; particularly so in com- 



parison with other mining and manufac* 
turing districts. When kindness and 
protection are manifested and extended 
by their employers and superiors, respect, 
with unreserved confidence and attach- 
ment, is returned. Their moral and 
mental condition is still improving, as 
evidenced by the banishment and ab- 
sence of political discontent — the in- 
creased indulgence in domestic comforts 
— the growing neatness and smartness of 
dress and furniture^the avidity to give 
education to their children — and generally 
wherever opportunity is afforded by local 
institutions, or influential encouragement, 
to make provision for a reverse of times 
and for old age. The women are kindly, 
tenderly, and respectfully regarded. Their 
' character' is chaste, but confiding, 
honest, and industrious. Their influence 
is great, and on great emergencies power- 
fully exerted. The duties of wife and 
mother are naturally and well understood, 
and fulfilled." 

Equally, if not still more, cheering is 
the statement of the Rev. W. Jones, of 
Nevin : 

** In an important sense, and to a very 
great extent, the Welsh are a religious 
people. Religion has been so far dissem- 
inated in all parts of the principality, 
as to give the Bible a universal reception. 
The people at large are able to read the 
Scriptures. True, there are exceptions; 
but those are limited to children under 
ten years of age, and to old people above 
seventy. One of the loveliest features of 
the moral condition of the principality is 
seen in the careful manner in which the 
sabbath is observed. It may be doubted 
whether the seventh day is so scrupu- 
lously observed in any land on earth. 
It is just that I should say, that this 
arises, in a great measure, from the 
labours of the Welsh Methodists, and on 
account of the dissemination of their 
principles among the great mass of the 
people. The same views are entertained 
by other denominations, and they order 
the members belonging to them to ob- 
serve the Lord's day in a similar manner. 
The Welsh may claim a character for 
being honest. That much deception is 
practised by the most depraved part of 
the people, is a fact not to be denied ; 
but the wicked acts of a small number 
must not be held as forming the charac- 
ter of the whole nation, whilst the ma- 
jority of the people lead a life of virtue.' 

The statemenU of the Rev. Thomas 
Phillips, in reference to the purchase of 
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Bibles, and contributions to the Bible 
Society, are highly gratifying. He says : 

" The highest average of Bible distri- 
bution in Wales, for the last three years, 
is in that county ; that is, in the propor- 
tion of 1 to every 3i of the entire popu- 
lation. Nor are these all the Bibles cir- 
culated in Wales. There are many issued 
by the Christian Knowledge Society, 
besides what are' sold by private book- 
sellers. In addition to which, he states, 
that of the Rev. Peter Williams's Bible, 
ivhich is a large quarto, with annotations, 
the price from about 20s. to 30s. a copy, 
there have been sold, in eighty years, 
40,000 copies in the principality. It 
should also be remembered, that the 
whole of these Bibles, from the Bible 
Society and elsewhere, were not. given 
away, but sold; so that this immense 
supply was fairly created by the demand. 

** The free contributions sent from 
Wales to the Bible Society, in the last 
three years, in addition to paying for 
large numbers they required themselves, 
are 10,062/. 13s. 2d. ; proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, 2^d. to every 
man, woman, and child throughout the 
country. Free contributions from Eng- 
land, during the same period, 81,645/. 
10s. lid.; proportion to the number of 
inhabitants, Hd., — just one-half of what 
the Welsh have contributed. In Eng- 
land, the highest average of free contri- 
bution to this noble Society has been in 
Rutlandshire, which was 4^d. to each 

gerson. In Wales, the highest average 
as been in the Isle of Anglesea, which 
was IHd. to each person." 

To these facts, may be added the tes- 
timony of the Rev. H. Richard : 

" The Welsh have, in their own lan- 
guage, and in extensive use among them, 
translations, in whole or in part, of the 
following eminent English commentators 
— Matthew Henry, Thomas Scott, Adam 
Clarke, Samuel Clark, Dr. Gill, Dr. Coke, 
Guise, Burkitt, Brown of Haddington, 
Campbell, and Barnes. In addition to 
these, there are six or seven original 
commentaries on the whole Bible, some 
of them very able and elaborate, with 
many more on separate books of Scrip- 
ture. As an evidence of the extent to 
which they are in request, I may say, 
that one commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, which has only been published a 
few years, has sold 8,000 copies, and a 
new edition was issued from the press 
about a twelvemonth ago. Later still 
has been the appearance of Barnes's 



admirable work, the demand for which has 
been still greater— I may say, indeed, 
enormous— if what I have heard of its 
circulation even approaches the truth.'*' 

"I find that, in the department of 
theology, the works, in whole or in part, 
of the following eminent divines, ancient 
and modern, have been translated into 
Welsh :— Calvin, Baxter, Owen, Char- 
nock, Goodwin, bishop Hall, Fisher, 
Brooks, Bunyan, Gumal, Boston, Wat- 
son, Flavel, Fleetwood, Poole, Brown of 
Haddington, Colquhoun, Samuel Clarke, 
Mason, Harvey, Doddridge, Watts, Jona- 
than Edwards, (all his principal works,) 
Cole, Fawcett, Maclean, Keach, Burder, 
(Eastern Customs,) Wesley, Robert Hall, 
Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Dick, Abbott, Finney, 
Angell James, Gumey, and Jenkyn, 
together with many of the works of the 
Christian Knowledge Society and Reli- 
gious Tract Society." 

Let, then, such means be increased, 
the Spirit of God accompanying his 
own truth with Almighty energy, and 
the superstition of Wales will be speedily 
eixtinct. S. S. S. 



AN ARRAWAK CHIEF. 

John, an old chieftain of the Arrawak 
nation, in Guiana, savs the Rev. J. 
H. Beman, was heard by me to say 
that he would never set his foot within 
the settlement at the Grove ; he kept 
his word, till affliction made him seek 
for those consolations which the gospel 
alone can afford when the hand of the 
Almighty lies heavy upon the sinner. 
I used to visit him often for the space 
of nearly five years, when, as usual, 
I read to him, and prayed that God 
would make him and his people see 
the things which belong to tneir peace. 
To all the questions which I put to him 
he would answer neither more nor less 
than yes and no. On one occasion I 
put my questions so as to draw out his 
feelings ; when he observed, ** I have 
often wondered why you should trouble 
yourself about us, and molest us by your 
visits. We do not want anything from 
you ; if we have enough to eat and to 
drink, what more do we want?" To this 
I observed, "John, if you and your 
people had only this body, and no souls 

* " We have upwards of five hundred volumes 
of religious works, and of those, forty-two are 
Commentaries on the Bible."— -Rev. W, WUliams't 
Lecture on ike Welih as a Nation, 
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to be saved, then, you may believe mei 
I should never have left my country 
and friends to come ,to' you." "I 
never called you to come/' he replied. 
" I know that you did not call me, and 
yet I have come to tell you of the love of 
God, because the love of Christ con- 
strained me to tell you how to become 
happy." "Well, well, we do not want 
that ; when you come you only trouble us. 
You had better come no more, .and--^I 
now tell you, be off at once." It would 
not be prudent to remain when an Indian 
speaks thus. I therefore arose, and hav* 
ing taken up my hat, intended to depart. 
On turning round, however, I observed 
a dog asleep near the fire, and asked, 
"Whose dog is that?" "That is my 
dog," replied John. " He seems to be a 
very lazy dog," I said. " No," he an- 
swered, "he is a very good hunter." 
" Suppose he were lazy," I asked, "what 
would you do to him ?" " I would give him 
a flogging." " And suppose," I replied, 
" you did not cure him of his laziness, 
what next ?" " Then I would shoot him." 
"Ah, John, take care," I said, "lest 
you get such a flogging." Upon this, I 
stepped into my canoe, and departed. 

About that time the small^pox made 
its appearance in the colony, and com- 
mitted great ravages among the negroes. 
Not many weeks passed, and cases were 
reported to have occurred in the Esse- 
quibo. I now endeavoured to procure 
the vaccine matter, and, through the 
kindness of the colonial surgeon, I ob- 
tained a small supply. I tried it upon 
the children, and was thankful to see it 
take effect. I next prevailed upon the 
adult Indians at the settlement to con- 
sent to be vaccinated, and succeeded 
beyond my expectation. All the people 
at tlie Grove, without an exception, sub- 
mitted to v&ccination; and although 
strangers, affected by the malady, mixed 
with the people, not even a single case 
occurred among them. Some weeks after 
the vaccination, however, the children 
generally were affected by the chicken- 
pox, but in a very mild form; and this I 
looked upon as affording a proof that the 

?lan had been effectual. As soon as the 
ndians were restored, I sent them 
abroad to tell their people of the remedy, 
and the effects it had produced upon 
them ; and to invite them generally to 
avail themselves of it as a preservative 
from that dire dises^e. Many had al- 
ready fallen victims to it,aiid a still greater 
number were just at this time suffering 



from it. This had the effect of causing 
them to come from a great distance, ana 
Arom places which I had never known 
before. Some of these Indians looked 
upon my mode of proceeding, when vac- 
cinating them, as a kind of charm ; and 
others submitted to it with suspicion. On 
other occasions I invariably administered 
a little medicine, so as to prepare the 
system for a more favourable receptimi 
of the vaccine matter ; but with these 
savages this was alt(^ether out of the 
question. When the arm became in- 
flamed, attended with considerable fever, 
they used either to go up to their necki 
into the water, or annihUato the pustole 
that was forming, and walk off to be seen 
no more. Others, again, would come to 
me, and addressing me with indignation, 
inquire what I had been doing to their 
arm, seeing it was so inflamed and caused 
them fever ! It was no easy matter to 
quiet them and persuade them that in a 
few days they would be well again ; but 
on inquiry they were told by others that 
this very circumstance of seeing their 
arms thus inflamed, was a proof that 
they would 'not cateh the small-pox, as 
others had who were not vaccinated. By 
degrees they felt confidence in the doings 
of the Dominie ; and those who had de- 
stroyed the pustule, and others who had 
run away from me, returned and submit- 
ted themselves to a second vaccination. 

It may be conceived that this circum- 
stance of showing them kindness mightily 
operated upon their hearts; and when 
addressing them on the state of their 
souls, describing their real condition, and 
pointing out the only remedy for our 
spiritual diseases, I was always listened 
to by them with great attention. As in 
former days they betrayed great fear, 
lest, in touching the Dominie, or being 
touched by him, they should die, so now 
they crowded around me to shake hands, 
or have a little chat with me. 

One of our people came, at this time, 
to John, the captain just spoken of. He 
found the place deserted of its inhabitants, 
and was about to quit it again, when 
he)'thought it advisable to give a shout, 
loud enough to be heard all round. A 
faint answer proceeded from one of the 
huts, which was observed to be sur- 
rounded by palm-leaves. He went and 
found the captain, his wife, and two 
children, in a deplorable condition, co- 
vered an over with small-pox. " Where 
are your people?" inquired Simeon. 
" They have all run away, and left me 
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here ; this is the third day that we have 
had nQ bread to eat, and we are all so 
dck." •'' I will go at once, and call the 
Dominie," replied the Indian. "The 
Dominie!" he said, "I am sure he will 
never come again, for it is not long ago 
that I sent him out of the place." " Oh," 
■aid Simeon, " but I know that he will 
come;" and away he went to call me. 
On being informed of the captain's con- 
dition, I set off, without loss of time, 
carrying with me some medicine, and a 
large supply of provisions. " I am very 
sick," said John, on my entering the 
small hut; "and my people have left 
me to myself; there is my wife, but she 
cannot go to the field to fetch cassava ; 
and look at the poor children." I advised 
him what medicine to take himself, and 
what quantity to give to the others of his 
family; and having ordered the provi* 
sions to be brought and placed before 
him, I departed. A few days after, I 
again went, and was thankful to- see that 
all were much better. The captain- said, 
"Ah, Dominie, I have got a flogging." 
" Have you?" asked I ; " see, God loves 
you yet, and let me hope this affliction 
will bring you to him." " Yes, Dominie^ 
you are my friend ; here is my son, take 
him." "I have been all along your 
friend, John ; and when the boy is better, 
I will take him." I then set before him 
the long-suffering and forbearance of God 
towards sinners ; and magnified the love 
of Him who " willeth not the death of 
a sinner, but rather that he should be 
converted and live." John promised 
that if he .and his family should be 
spared, he would give himself up to his 
God and Saviour. It pleased God to 
restore him again, by the use of means; 
and no sooner was he able to move about 
than he paid a visit to the house of God, 
in which he previously had never set 
hii foot When his people, who had 
fled to a distance of several miles to the 
bills, returned, he forgave them most 
freely, and encouraged them to go up 
with him to the house of God. They 
followed him; and having been i\illy 
instructed in the truths of our holy reli- 
gion for the space of eighteen months, 
they have all been admitted into the fel- 
lowship of Christ's church. And being 
made conformable to his deaths I hope 
that they will be found also in the like* 
ness of Christ's resurrection. They are, 
without exception, communicants, and 
their children are instructed in schools 
at the Grove. They still live at a dis- 



tance of five miles from the station, but 
are most regular in their attendance on 
the means of grace. 

I can never forffet the remarks the old 
man made about his friends ; as they so 
aptly illustrate the nature of the friend- 
ship of the world, nay, and even that of 
worldly friends in the days of adversity. 
" Ah, Dominie, you came to see me ; a 
stranger to me, as I am to you. My own 
people have forsaken me In my distress, 
but you bring me provisions and medi- 
cine. Yes, you are my friend." " Cease 
ye from man, whose breath is in his 
nostrils : for wherein is he to be accounted 
of?" 
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The mountain's side is rude and steep, 

And its top is in the sky ; 
But that ancient man has a lightsome foot, 

And a calm undaunted eye. 
I said that years were on his brow; 

I said that his hairs were gray : 
Yet onward still, with patient step, 

He toils his upward way. 

Ben-y-Gloe is a high and dreary 
mountain, a few miles to the north-east 
of Blair Athol. It has several heads, the 
highest of which attains an altitude of 
3724 feet, and as these heads are distinct 
mountains of themselves^ many mistakes 
are made in ascending one for another. 
Ben-y-Gloe is near the Grampian range 
of mountains, and not far from the vast 
and sterile tract of ground called the 
Forest of Athol ; it forms the southern 
screen of Glen Tilt: "You will find it 
about half a dozen miles» sir," said one 
of the waiters, as I set off on my moun- 
tainous expedition. 

My road lay along the high and steep 
banks of the Fender, and fearful are 
many of the precipices that rise from the 
bed of the river. Not far had I pro- 
ceeded, before a cottager, to my great 
satisfaction, for the day was burning hot, 
announced the distance to Ben-y-GJoe to 
be no more than four miles ; but this cup of 
consolation was soon dashed from my Ups, 
for a boy that I met assured me it was ten. 

It is not in great things only, but in 
trifling affairs also, that we find our 
earthly path is not a bowling-green. The 
ins and outs, and the ups and downs of 
life are grown into a proverb. A broiling 
walk of ten miles, and such a mountain 
as that of Ben-y-Gloe to climb, was no 
light undertaking. <* If four miles are 
too little, ten miles may be too much," 
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said I, trying to console myself. " Who 
can tell ? — truth may lie hetween V* 

A garrulous countryman, who was going 
a short distance in the same direction as 
myself, amused me for some time, ming- 
ling as he did English and Gaelic in 
about equal proportions. After he had 
left me I fell in with an old Highlander, 
in a low cap and grey kilt, from whom I 
obtained some useful information. Just 
before we parted, I mentioned my pro- 
ject of ascending Ben-y-Gloe; "Tak a 
guide wi ye," said the old Highlander ; 
I civilly thanked him, and walked on. 

How rarely do we prize unsolicited 
advice! If it harmonises with our 
opinion, and recommends the course we 
intend to pursue, there is nothing in it 
that is offensive or distasteful, but other- 
wise we too often regard it as a liberty 
or a reproach. The old Highlander knew 
what was before me, but I knew it not ; 
and, to speak the truth, I rather coveted 
a few difficulties. It may be all very 
well for the lover of ease to walk along 
the plain road and across the green grass, 
but when in our heroics we are bent on 
achievement, then welcome difficulty and 
danger I 

In crossing a strip of cultivated ground 
on which turnips were growing, I took 
the liberty of moistening my mouth by 
eating one^ and as I by no means ex- 
pected to find turnips growing on the top 
of Ben-y-Gloe, I ventured to put another 
in my pocket, satisfying myself with the 
reflection, that as the owner was not 
there, I could not ask his permission; 
and that had the field been mine, instead 
of his, he should have been heartily wel- 
come to a dozen turnips under the same 
circumstances. 

After many difficulties I found my 
way to a burn, or brook, that I had to 
cross. The rift through which it flowed 
was narrow and full, a hundred feet deep, 
and beautifully adorned with grasses, 
mosses, flowers, shrubs, and pendant 
plants. I ought to have found the brig, 
or bridge that crossed it ; but it mattered 
not. Descending one side of the rift I 
crossed the waters, and then scrambled 
up the other. Weary with heat and toil, 
and with the effort of descending and 
ascending the rift, I threw myself at full 
length on the sunny slope, now regarding 
the sparkling brook, broken into a hun- 
dred miniature cascades, now looking at 
huge Ben Vracky, lifting his giant 
shoulders in the air, and now gazing de- 
lighted on the clear, bright, beautiful sky. 



On approaching a mountaiu that hid 
Ben-y-Gloe from my new, I all »t once 
found myself in a bog. This was an un- 
expected, and an unavoidable difficulty. 
In the best way that I could, I waded 
on through the marshy ground, till, quite 
beset with puddles of black mud, I had 
no alternative but that of going back or 
leaping over a broad quagmire to a sus- 
picious patch of reddish moss, which I 
feared might not bear my weight. At 
this juncture, and while I meditated the 
course to be pursued, a butterfly fluttered 
over my head, and a solitary water-fowl, 
scared by me from the boggy brink of a 
little rushy tarn, winged its aflrighted way 
in an opposite direction. " Oh!" thought 
I, "He that has given the bird and the 
insec.t wings, has given me understand- 
ing." Thus encouraged, I examined the 
patch of red moss aftesfa, and then took 
the leap. There was but little harm 
done, as my feet were already wet ; the 
mossy patch, on the whole, bore me up 
bravely, so that I sank not deeper than 
my ankles. 

To avoid the bog — for in one place I 
had well nigh plunged into a hole of 
black peat mud, that I could not bottom 
with my stick — I mounted the side of a 
hill, but found it heavy walking among 
the deep heather. The swamp had soft- 
ened the soles of my boots, so that I 
keenly felt the loose, sharp stones that 
lay hidden beneath my feet ; but when I 
stopped to look around me on the bushes 
decked with gorgeous flowers, the glori- 
ous garden of glowing purple heather, 
the distant mountains and the kindling 
skies, I thought but little of the toil, and 
the soft boot, and the sharp stones. Even 
as I note down these remarks, my heart 
glows with thankfulness at the recollec- 
tion of the many sunny seasons and the 
many bursts of delight I was mercifully 
permitted to enjoy. I know there are 
those who think but lowly of the joyous 
revels called forth by the glowing crea- 
tion, but surely they have never felt them, 
or it is not given to them to understand 
how much a heart duly impressed with the 
goodness of God is moved by the lowliest 
efforts of his wonder-working hands to 
thankfulness and praise. 

The hills were, here and there, strewn 
with huge blocks of what appeared to me, 
to be white marble. Grouse, by twos and 
threes, were continually springing up 
from the heather almost under my feet, 
and large hares, that I fancifully regarded 
as young kangaroos, bounded off to a dis- 
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tance, and then sat upon their haunches as 
if to defy me. Now and then I fell in 
with a sheep-tract, and this greatly as- 
sisted me in my onward course. The 
heat was intense, so that the distant 
prospect waved incessantly in the rarefied 
and tremulous air. 

Hard work it was to get southerly 
round the base of the vast mountain that 
intervened between me and Ben-y-Gloe : 
but at last this was accomplished. *' Keep 
away from the high pass to the north- 
ward," said a sportsman, before I left 
Blair Athol, for if you take it, the fall 
on the other side is so stony that you 
will not have a bit of shoe-leather left 
on your foot." With Ben-y-Gloe before 
me, I began the ascent of what I took 
to be its southern shoulder in right good 
willy the fiery sunbeams falling upon me. 
There was Old Humphrey with his hat 
in one hand and his hazel stick in the 
other, toiling up the mountain, a yellow 
silk handkerchief thrown over his head, 
and his coat thrown loosely over his 
shoulders, the sleeves hanging down be- 
fore like the paws of the skin of a tiger. 

As I mounted the steep, the surround- 
ing eminence in the bright sunlight and 
contrasting shadows assumed strange 
shapes. In one direction the hollow of 
a hill in the shade, covering many acres, 
resembled a gigantic moor-fowl, with 
head, breast, tail, and one leg as perfect 
as if drawn by the hand of a limner, 
while on the left a half - illuminated 
mountain had an appearance like that of 
the white bear of Spitzbergen. Up, up 
I climbed, now using my hazel stick, and 
now fain to lay hold with my hands on 
the craggy projections in my path. My 
toil was great, and my thirst hardly en- 
durable. What was my joy when I sud- 
denly came to a running stream and 
bubbling fountain of crystal water ! — Oh, 
it was exquisite to partake of that de- 
lightful stream 1 I could not satisfy my- 
self in drinking ; and even after I had 
left the place, again I returned to renew 
my gratification. 

In taking an upward survey, a part of 
my work was fully before me. I had a 
spongy tract of ground, another of black 
peat, and a third of loose stones to tra- 
verse, before I could reach the top of the 
mountain on which I was; but I fiad 
drunk *' of the brook by the way." I had 
eaten with a relish the turnip with which 
I had provided myself, and being greatly 
refreshed, with a buoyant spirit I renewed 
my interesting enterprise. On arriving 



at the desired summit of the mountain, 
nothing could exceed my astonishment 
and mortification. 'My heart nearly 
fainted within me when I saw that all my 
labour had been in vain, I had ascended 
the wrong mountain. The dip to the 
north of the eminence on which I stood 
was awful, while beyond it Ben-y-Gloe 
towered towards the skies. I paused for a 
moment, heaved a sigh, and then began 
to descend to the northward, still fully 
determined to reach the proudest summit 
of Ben-y-Gloe. 

And reach it I did ; but my achieve- 
ment cost me much. At one time I 
climbed a hundred paces before I rested ; 
eighty were afterwards as many as I could 
accomplish ; these were by degrees di- 
minished to sixty, forty, and even twenty. 
I then threw myself, quite exhausted, at 
full length on the ground, stretching out 
my arms as though I could not lie flat 
enough to rest me ; I wanted my very 
fingers to obtaiifia temporary relief. These 
things, however, only heightened my joy 
when I stood erect on the summit of 
the giant mountain. 

Was it nothing to witness the difficulties 
I had overcome ! — to look down on the 
proud head of Ben Vracky ! — to find my- 
self above the two other summits of Ben- 
y-Gloe, and to gaze on Ben Mac Dhui, 
who, with the snow wreaths in the folds 
of his garments, seemed to stand so near 
me that I felt as if I could almost have 
shaken him by the hand ! Was it nothing 
to look round on the Grampian Hills, on 
Spittle of Glenshee, Schiehallion, and 
more distant Ben Lawers; to range with 
my eager eyes over the great Forest of 
Athol, where the red deer hides in the 
shadowy woods, glens, and mountain 
fastnesses his antlered head I And was 
it nothing to see from that commanding 
height the glorious sun gathering around 
him his garments of crimson, purple, and 
gold, as he withdrew himself from the 
world, and to feel that the goodness of 
his Almighty Maker had sustained my 
strength, with the gray hair upon my 
head, and spread before me a boundless 
banquet of intellectual delight! Oh 
yes — ^it was much : much to be enjoyed 
at the moment; and much to be after- 
wards remembered with gratitude and 
praise ! 

The stony top of Ben-y-Gloe was too 
cool to remain long upon it, and yet I 
was in no haste to descend. To the west 
was the Caledonian Canal and Loch Lag- 
gan, over which the Queen was about for 
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a season to reside-— while to the eut, a 
grand accompaniment to the extended 
prospect, rolled the waters of the Northern 
Sea. Mif^hty ocean! even seen from 
afar thy form arrests the eye, but when 
we approach thee we feel thy might and 
miQesty ! 

" Tby Toice is like the thunder, ftnd thy sleep 
Is like a giant's slumber— loud and deep : 
Thou speakest in the east and in the west 
At once ; and on thy heavily laden breast 
Fleets come and go ; and shapes that have no life 
Or motion, yet are moved and meet in strife. 
I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 
Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 
And helrken to the thoughts thy waters teach— 
Eternity, eternity and power !'* 

As I descended, I passed over a tract 
of ground covered with myriads of dark* 
colonred roots; they looked as if they 
were the surface veins of the mountain. 
In one place I stumbled and fell; and 
had my body been round like a ball, 
Old Humphrey must of necessity have 
bounded and roUed two thousand feet be* 
fore he had been arrested in his career. 
I clearly saw my danger, and I deeply 
and gratefully felt my preservatioQ. 

As I descended lower, and looked 
around me— how sternly still, how so^ 
lemnly silent, were those mountain fast* 
nesses and gloomy glens I There was neU 
ther sound nor Hying motion — ^not a bird 
seemed abroad, not a sinsle bee was 
buzzing on the purple heath beside me. 
There had the plover often wailed in the 
air, the swift-winged falcon pursued her 
prey, and the screaming, hook^billed eagle 
launched himself on the timid leveret ; 
but the sun had set, evening was coming 
on, and the feathered race had sought 
their accustomed retreats. By degrees 
my mind became solemnieed by the 
dreary solitudes and oppressive stillness, 
and I mused on the shadowy theme of 
Scotland's perseeutions : 

" There came a shadow o'er the lapd, and men 
Were hunted by their fellow-men like beasts, 
And the sweet feelings of humanity 
Were utterly forgotten; the white head, 
Darken'd with Wood and dust, was often laid 
Upon the murder'd infant, for the sword 
or pride and cruelty was sent to slay 
Those who in age would not forego t}ie faith 
They had grown up in." 

My pulse quickened, and I drew my 
breath shorter as I thought on those 
days when many a sequestered Scottish 
glen was the theatre of bloody tragedies. 
Many a Cain then rose up against his 
brother and slew him. Oh ! that season 
was a dark page in the book of time, a 
black brand on the brow of humanity, 



when ihe ribald and cruel trooper, with a 
curse, hewed down the Covenanter with 
his sword, cleaving him as the woodman 
cleaves a billet ; and when the unrelent- 
ing Covenanter, with a text from holy 
writ in his mouth, drove the cold steel 
through the turbulent heart of the strug- 
gling soldier* Peace and mercy were 
then exiled; persecution shook her scor- 
pion scourge ; pale-faced fear fled to the 
rocks and caves ; revenga and cruel wsr, 
and red«handed murder panted with their 
speed, hunting for the predous life. 
Good men fell on their knees: the land 
was filled with lamantation; and could 
glorified spirits weep, angels had wept in 
heaven ! 

The moon gliding on over the summit 
of Ben Vracky was my only guide on 
my return from the base of Ben-y-Gloe, 
for I had occupied much time in my de- 
scent. The wild district traversed by me, 
different to that I had before trodden, 
was full of deep holes of black mud and 
water, and when I gained the road it led 
me more than a mile through a dark wood. 
The distance from the brow of Ben*y-Gloe 
to Kair Athol can hardly be less than ten 
miles. 

As I trudged along, sometimes gaining 
a glimpse of the moonbeams, and then 
again walking in deep Bhadows, I mused 
on the adventures that had befallen me. 
The plains, the mountains, apd the skies 
bad all contributed to my delight The 
clouds of heaven had that day assumed 
many shapes : now they were like " robes 
of light of all colours, crimson, and ruby, 
and emerald, and purple^ and yellow as 
the topaz:" now like *' rocks of coloured 
crystal and diamond glittering on the 
brink of a lake of molten gold:'' now 
in tufts scattered over a part of the fair 
face of heaven, like '< sheep that had wan« 
dered from the fold:" now like ''moun- 
tains of the purest snow piled one above 
another, even to heaven;" and at last 
they were heavy and bUck, like " a dark 
curtain stretched across the sky." 

Between ten and eleven I reached my 
hotel ; weary it is true, but not the less 
delighted with the treat I had enjoyed, 
nor less grateful for His Almighty care 
who had guided me in great difficulty, 
and preserved me in great danger. 



THE PURP03ES OF GOD, 

That God does purpose, is certain. No 
believer in revelation can deny this. The 
sacred writers show that nations, families, 
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and individuals all owe much to the pur- 
poaet of God who governs them ; and 
that the salvation of men is the fruit of 
hie aovereign purpose : "Who hath saved 
aa, and callea us with an holy calling, 
not according to our works, hut according 
to his own purpose and grace, which was 
given us in Christ Jesus oefore the world 
began," 2 Tim. i. 9. In the nature of 
tilings it is impossible that he should de- 
cree an evil. All his determination^K- 
liis positive decrees — ^have good for their 
object, unmixed good. He cannot act 
contrary to his perfections. He is under 
no obligation to decree the deliverance 
of any sinner f^om the misery which his 
transgressions have entailed upon him ; 
but he is bound by the laws of his own 
existence so to purpose, and so to act, as 
to secure the introduction of those events 
which will promote his own glory. Christ 
came down from heaven not to do his 
own will, but the will of Him that sent 
him : " Of his own will begat he us 
with the word of truth." Hi| will, there- 
fore, must bear a benevolent, a gracious 
aspect, towards the children of men. It 
is the sole cause of all the spiritual good 
which they enjoy in time an^ eternity ; 
and, when understood, it is always at- 
tractive, never repulsive. It centres in 
Christ. Salvation is its object. It is the 
fountain from which have flowed all the 
streams of life and purity that have 
ever enlivened and sanctified our fallen 
world : *< Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with all spiritual blessings in 
heavenly plaees in Christ i according as 
he hath chosen us in him before the 
foundation of the world, that we should 
be holy and without blame before him in 
love," Eph. i. 3, 4. "Whom he did 
foreknow, he also did predestinate to be 
conformed to the image of his Son, that 
he might be the firstborn among many 
brethren. Moreover whom he did pre- 
destinate, them he also called : and whom 
he called, them he also justified : and 
whom he justified, them he also glori- 
fied," Rom. viii. 29, 30. 

The terms "election," and "predesti- 
nation," fall harshly upon the ears of 
some, who, nevertheless, are themselves 
the very proofs of the truth they will not, 
or are afraid, to admit. But their denial 
of a fact is not its annihilation ; nor are 
evasive reasonings conclusive arguments. 
Salvation originated with God, or with 
man ; and it must be ascribed either to 
the Creator, or to the creature : " If by 



grace, then is it no more of works : other- 
wise grace is no more grace. But if it 
be of works, then ii it no more grace : 
otherwise work is no more work," Rom. 
xi. 6. " But we are bound to give 
thanks alway to God for you, brethren 
beloved of the Lord, because God hath 
from the beginning chosen you to salva- 
tion through sanctifioatiou of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth," 2 These, ii. 13. 
Deliverance from the |^iU of sin, re- 
storation to the Divine image and to the 
enjoyment of the Divine fi)vour and 
friendship, both in this world and in the 
next, are the fruits of God's sovereign 
purpose. He gives both grace and 
f^lory; and the glory he gives beyond 
time is only the manifestation of the 
grace he g^ve before time began. But 
for their having been chosen to salvation, 
none of the children of men would ever 
seek, or would ever obtain salvation : 
« Ye will not come to me that ye might 
have life." " No man can come to me, 
except the Father which hath sent me 
draw him." As to its nature, grace is 
free ; as to its influence, it is efficacious ; 
and viewed, both as devising and oper- 
ating, it may be considered as the gift of 
love unmerited, and the action of love 
uncaused. God loved manj because it 
seemed good in his sight to do so ; and 
the clustering blessings of the everlasting 
covenant flow from a purpose to which 
love gave birth — a purpose from which 
proceeds ** the river, the streams whereof 
shall make glad the city of God." 

Now, can this representation of truth 
oflend or distress any one ? Ifumble us 
it may, and must; but are we, can we 
be, displeased with it? In God's will, as 
revealed in the Bible, and with this 
only have we to do, there is love — only 
love. We are lost, and we know it— de- 
serve to die, and we feel it ; and if we 
are not saved by grace, we must perish 1 
Shall we, then, be afraid of the moving 
cause of our salvation and felicity ? Had 
not God purposed to save us, hell must 
have been our portion. But we are de- 
livered from death; we have a blessed 
hope of heaven. How much are we in- 
debted to the good-will of God who de- 
lighteth in mercy I Of this will we 
ought not to think " without transports 
of joy:" of this will we ought not to 
speak " without shouts of praise." Not 
to adore it, is ingratitude. Not to re- 
joice in it, is insensibility. Not to as- 
cribe our salvation to it, fs sin. — Man^ 
nering. 
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THE BUNGALOW. 

Mt house (says the Rev. T. Acland) is 
called a bungalow, which I chose as 
being the most economical. A bunga- 
low is a thatched cottage, with only one 
ground story. The floors of the rooms 
are not made of wood, but a sort of 
cement, which looks like stone. The 
house stands in the midst of a large 
field called a compound, which belongs 
to me, and the servants' dwellings are 
scattered around. 

I have a flower and kitchen-garden, 
fowl-house an^ place for goats, kitchen, 
stable, cow-house, and a banyan-tree. The 
pathways through the grass are of fine 
gravel, and the hedges are composed almost 
entirely of aloes and cactuses, mixed with 
a very sweet-smelling flowering shrub, and 
here and there a bamboo, which is a most 
beautiful tree, resembling a very tall 
weeping- willow. The sensitive plant 
grows wild about the compound, and 
bears a very pink flower, resembling that 
of the red cloves. The banyan-tree is 
abundant here. Each branch projects 
stalks downwards, which take root in the 
earth, and after a few years one tree 
resembles a cluster, and covers a large 
space of ground. I have several aloes in 
my garden which are just flowering. 
They have thrown up a straight stalk 
about twenty feet high. A large cactus 
is now in bloom. It is about ten feet 
high, and each stem or leaf is thicker 
round than my leg. This kind bears a 
very beautiful large white flower, which 
opens only at night. 

In my kitchen-garden are the mango, 
the plantain, Indian corn, pine-apple 
trees, and many others. Carpets are not 
used here, but the floors are covered in- 
stead with India matting. In each room 
is a punkah, which I have before de- 
scribed. We procure water for drinking 
from a large tank or pond ; and as we 
cannot purchase meat, I have provided 
myself with thirty-five ducks, sixty fowls, 
four goats, and three kids, which last are 
almost ready to eat ; the goats we shall 
keep for their milk. The judge made me a 

S resent of a beautiful fawn of the spotted 
eer, which is becoming very tame. 
I am juit going to join a mutton-club. 
Four persons enter into partnership, and 
agree to keep a small Sock of sheep; 
one of which is killed twice a week, and 
then each partner is provided with a 
quarter of mutton, and each in turn has 
the liver, heart, and head. A gentleman 



yesterday sent me four guinea-fowls, and 
another has promised me six pigeons, as 
soon as I have a place to keep them in. 

I have just begim to make a collection 
of insects, snakes, and butterflies, and 
moths of the most beautiful Idnd. Tiie 
chameleon is very common, and changes 
its colour according to the temper it is 
in. I have one which is generally of a 
brilliant green ; but if its anger be roused, 
it becomes covered with large black 
spots, and when hungry with wmte spots. 
These are the only changes in its colour 
I have as yet observed : but I have seen 
others yellow ; others, again, bkck, with 
yellow spots. It is said that each cha- 
meleon has ten different variations of 
colour. There is to be seen here a b'ght- 
brown lizard, called the bloodsucker, 
which is constantly running about the 
walls in the rooms. 

Whenever we take up a paper or a 
book, we are sure to find two or three 
cockroaches under it— not such cock- 
roaches as you may see in England, but 
great ones three or four inches long. The 
grasshoppers come into the house in 
numbers, and grow to an uncommon 
size. You may hear them chirruping 
half a mile on. The ants, of which 
there are three sorts, are a great nui- 
saWce. Every house swarms with them; 
and unless the legs of tables, drawers, 
etc., are kept constantly standing in jars 
of water, they attack the dinner-cloths, 
and in fact everything they can reach : 
first, there is a very small red ant, whose 
bite causes a very hard red swelling, 
which continues very painfiil for some 
days; second, a great black ant, about 
the size of an English wasp, which bites, 
but does not sting ; third, the white ant, 
rather larger than the common English 
ant, which come in a swarm, and in one 
night will devour a table or a shelfiull of 
books. You may come down in the 
morning and find your table and books 
apparently all right, but no sooner do 
you touch them than they all crumble 
away to powder. 



MISJUDGMENT OF PROVIDENCE. 
We are too apt to misjudge the dispen- 
sations of Providence, when wewishthem 
with our own wishes. — Skelton. 



THE NAME OF JESUS. 
In the name of Jesus the whole gospel 
lies hid : this name is the light, food, and 
medicine of the soul — Glassius. 
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The Sheep. 



THE SHEEP. 

*Tis evening, — ^the fiery energy of the 
sun is exchanged for the soft and placid 
calmness of a summer's eve, and as we 
ascend the verdant hill, or recline on the 
flower-hespangled mead, we call to mind 
the words of Cowper : 

** Come, evening, once again, season of peace ; 
Return, sweet evening, and continue long ! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west. 
With matron sj^ep slow moving; while the night 
Treads on thy sweeping train; one hand employ'd 
In letting fall the curtsdn of repose 
On bird and beast ; the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day." 

Thus have we often dwelt on heauties 
which a lover of Nature's works will not 
fail to detect in every scene; hut how 
delightful were the emotions which asso- 
ciation produced, as the gentle tinkling 
of the sheep hell was wafted to us on the 
breeze from the distant fold. Oftentimes 
have we trod the winding way, and 

'< Oh, that path 
Is pleasant, with Its beds of richest moss, 
And tufts of fairest flowers '" 



but though we revelled in the beauties 
thus presented, that simple aud rural 
sound added a charm which nothing else 
seemed to afford. 

Pleasing, too, is it to observe other 
rural scenes to which sheep add so much 
interest. Thomson has sketched their 
"washing,** after which, 

" Heavy, and dripping, to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harmless race; where, as they 

spread 
Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray, 
Inly disturb'd, and wondering what this wild 
Outrageous tumult means, their loud complaints 
The country fill; and, toss'd ftom rock to rock. 
Incessant bleatlngs run around the hills. 
At last, of snowy white, the gather'd flocks 
Are in the wattled pen innumerous press'd. 
Head above head : and, ranged in lusty rows. 
The shepherds sit, and whet the sounding shears." 

The boldness and agility with which the 
sheep of the Welsh mountains leap from 
crag to crag, is truly surprising. The 
hazardous and precipitous rocks of the 
southern coast, the bare perpendicular 
surfaces of which are but slightly indented 
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here and there with ledges ju9t sufficient 
for a ftheep to stand on, are also the fre- 
quent resorts of these sure-footed beasts. 
Mr. Bell states that he has seen on the 
rocks of the south-western coast of the 
Isle of Wight, where they rise perpendi- 
cularly to a height of several hundred 
feet, many of tnese wanderers, which 
have descended ftom the high downs on 
the summit, and which, leaping from 
ledge to ledge, have approached in some 
instances very near to the base, which is 
lashed by the billows of the channel. 
Viewed from the sea, they appear to be 
fixed against the flat surface of the rock, 
and are with difficulty distinguished from 
it. Yet they reascend, bounding upwards 
with a sureness of step and a strength of 
spring which remind the spectator of the 
movement of the goat or the chamois. 
This accomplished naturalist mentions 
having seen a ewe, with her lamb, stand- 
ing more than half-way down the rock, 
grazing on the sweet but scanty herbage 
which gives an occasional spot of green 
to the white face of the cliff: how the 
poor little frail thing could ever regain 
the summit, was a problem of no ordinary 
difficulty; but the boatmen, who were 
accustomed to witness such freaks, stated 
that there was no danger; and, surely, 
the same instinct which prompted the 
mother to lead her tender charge to such 
a place, would dictate how far the descent 
might be attempted with safety to its 
weakness.* 

In mountainous districts, where the li- 
berty they enjoy is so great as to render them 
very wild, sheep do not always collect in 
large flocks, but sometimes graze in par- 
ties of from eight to a dozen> of which 
one is stationed at a distance from the 
rest, to give notice of the approach of 
danger. When the sentinel observes any 
one advancing at the distance of two or 
three hundred yards, he turns his face to 
ihe enemy, keeping a watchful eye upon 
his motions, allowing^ him to approach as 
near as eighty or a hundred yards ; but, 
when the suspected foe manifests a design 
of coming nearer, the watchful guard 
alarms his comrades by a signal, the 
meaning of which they know, when the 
whole party instantly scours away with 
great agility, always seeking the steepest 
and most inaccessible parts of the moun- 
tains. 

the principle of imitation is often 
shown by sheep, and Dr. Anderson gives 
of it a ludicrous example : — " A butcher's 
* BeU'» British Quadrupeds. 



boy was driving some fat wethers through 
Liverpool, but they ran down a street 
along which he did not want them to go. 
He observed a scavenger at work with 
his broom a little way before him, and 
called out loudly to him to stop the sheep. 
The man did accordingly what he could 
to tiu-n them back, running from side to 
side, always opposing himself to their 
passage, and brandishing his broom with 
great dexterity; but the sheep, much, 
agitated, pressed forward. At last, one 
of them came right up to the man, who, 
fearing that it was about to jump right 
over his head while he was stooping, 
grasped the short broomstick in both 
hands, and held it over his head. He 
stood for a few seconds in this position, 
when the sheep made a spring, and 
jumped fairly over him, without touching 
the broom. The first had no sooner 
cleared this impediment than another 
followed, and another, in such quick 
succession, that the man, perfectly con- 
founded, seemed to lose all recollection, 
and stood in the same attitude till the 
whole had jumped over him^ not one of 
them attempting to pass on either side, 
though the street was quite clear.'* 

The broad- tailed sheep does not differ 
in general appearance from the Euro- 
pean races. The tail, however, is so 
large, that it is said sometimes to weigh 
nearly one-third of the whole carcass. 
It is entirely composed of a substance 
between marrow and fat, which has been 
used in culinary purposes instead of but- 
ter, and when the sheep is young it is 
scarcely inferior to the best marrow. 

" Wild rove the ileclcs; no burdening fleece fh^ 
bear 
In fervid climes : Nature gives nought in vain. 
Carmenian wool oq the broad tail alone 
Resplendent swells, enormous in its growth." 

Sheep having tails of this extraordinary 
size are usually kept up in yards, so as to 
be in little danger of injuring them as 
they walk about; but in the fields, in 
order to prevent injury from the bushes, 
the shepherds, in some parts of Syria, fix 
a thin piece of board on the under part, 
and to this board are sometimes added 
others ; whence it is not surprising that 
we have the story of the Oriental sheep 
having carts to carry their tails. Their 
fleeces are exceedingly fine, long, and 
beautiful, and in Thibet are worked into 
shawls, which form a considerable source 
of wealth to the inhabitants. These 
sheep are also found in the neighbour- 
hood of Aleppo, and in Barbary. The 
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sheep of Palestine lire all of the broad- 
taUed species ; the broad part, according 
to Robinson, being a mere excrescence of 
lEit, with the proper tail hanging out of it. 

Mr« Youatt, in his work on sheep, 
says : --^ " The hatter takes a certain 
quantity of wool into short lengths, 
mdf with an instrument, he beats and 
tosses them about till he has completely 
separated them from each other, and 
they lie in all kinds of directions, and 
be has got a layer of them of sufficient 
thickness for his purpose. He then 
moistens them, and covers them with a 
cloth, and presses them, and moves them 
about backwards and forwards in every 
direction, until he finds that they are 
working themselves into a compact mass. 
In proportion as this mass is formed, he 
increases the pressure, until it acquires 
the firmness that he wishes. 

" The cloth- merchant weaves his cloth ; 
but he has been compelled to use a con- 
siderable quantity of oil in the manufac- 
ture of it, which must be got rid of; and, 
at the same time, his fabric is too open, 
and the threads are too apparent, to suit 
with the fashion of the times» or to be as 
smooth, and soft, and comfortable in 
wearing as it is required to be. He sends 
it to the fidling-mill. It is put into a 
large trough with water, in which some 
argillaceous earth has been dissolved, 
and which combines with the oils, and 
gets rid of it in the form of soap. In 
order that the argillaceous earth may 
penetrate every part of the cloth, and 
every particle of the grease be removed, 
the fabric is passed rapidly and repeat- 
edly through tight roUers, and then, fresh 
-water being let in upon the cloth, (the 
process through the rollers still continu- 
ing,) it is washed perfectly clean. The 
cloth is now put into the fulUng^mill or 
slock, a certain quantity of soap being 
first carefully and evenly laid on it. By 
the joint influence of &e moisture and 
the pressure, certain of the fibres of the 
wool are brought into more intimate con- 
tact with each other; they cohere, not 
cmly the fibres, but, in a manner, the 
threads cohere, and the cloth is taken 
i¥om the mill shortened in all its dimen- 
MODS : it has become a kind of felt ; for 
the threads have disappeared, and it can 
be cut in every ditection with very little, 
or no unravelling; it is altogether a 
thicker, softer, warmer fabric," The 
washing of flannel is well known to cause 
the shrinking of the fabric, while in every 
dhee^n 4t becomes thicker. This is 



from its property of felting, and has been 
attempted to be accounted for in various 
ways. Some say that it is because of the 
scaly surface of each woolly fibre, which, 
being imbricated, and all placed in one 
direction, act as so many barbs, hooking 
on to each other as the fibres are pressed 
into mutual contact; and, as they can 
only move in one direction, when these 
scales have taken hold, the more the 
felted wool is beaten or rubbed, the more 
intricate the web becomes. 

The Scripture references to sheep are 
numerous. It is scarcely necessary to 
allude to the exquisite appeal of Nathan 
to David, to the still higher and pro- 
phetical allusion to the character of the 
Messiah, or to the sublidne illustration of 
the beneficence of " the great Shepherd 
of Israel," in the beautiful and well-known 
pastoral psalm. In patriarchal times 
the flocks were tended not only by the 
daughters of their owners, but by the 
sons ;' which shows that it was an honour- 
able employment : ** Rachel came with 
her father's sheep : for she kept them." 
Gen. xxix. 9. " Thy servants are shep- 
herds, both we, and sdso our fathers," said 
the sons of Jacob to Pharaoh, Gen. xlvii. 
3 ; but at a later period, hired servants 
and menials were employed: "He that is 
an hireling, and not the shepherd, whose 
own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf 
coming, and Jeaveth the sheep," John 
X. 12. 

It was customary for the Jews, like the 
Arabians of the present day, to give 
names to individual sheep. Polybius, 
writing of the Isle of Corsica, has a pas- 
sage which might be quoted as a striking 
illustration of the words in which Christ 
illustrated the love his followers bore to 
him, by the analogy found in the cus- 
toms of the shepherds of Palestine. He 
observes that the island is rugged and 
rocky, and also covered with woods, so 
that the shepherds are not able to follow 
their cattle into the places in which they 
are dispersed ; but when they have found 
a suitable pasture, and are desirous to 
bring them together, they sound a trum- 
pet. Upon this signal, the whole herd 
or flock immediately run together, and 
follow the call of their own shepherd, 
never mistaking one for another. Thus 
it happens, when strangers come upon 
the island, and attempt to lay hold of the 
goats or oxen, which they see feeding by 
themselves, the cattle, unused to the 
appearance of strangers, immediately take 
to flight; while ifthe shepherd, perceiving 
X 2 
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what has happened, at the same time 
sounds his trumpet, they all run towards 
him with great haste. ** That the cattle 
should he thus ohedient to the sound of a 
trumpet," adds the historian, ** is no very 
wonderful thing. In Italy, those who 
have the care of swine, never inclose 
them in separate pastures, nor follow 
them hehind, as is the custom among the 
Greeks, hut go always hefore them, and, 
iVom time to time, sound a horn. The 
swine follow, and run together at the 
sound; and are so taught hy hahit to 
distinguish their own proper horn, that 
their exactness in this respect seems 
almost incredible to those who have never 
heard of it before." 

The practice of giving names to sheep 
was common among the Jews as among 
the Arabs, by which they were called to 
drink or to be milked ; and it is known 
that eastern shepherds could individualize 
most of the members of their large flocks. 
It was also an usual practice among the 
Greeks; and thus Theocritus* makes 
the shepherd Lacon address some of his 
flock by name, desiring two, Conarus and 
Cynaetha, to leave the oak, and feed, like 
Phalarus, towards the sun-rising. The 
plan, too, of leading, instead of driving 
the flocks, was illustrated by the Hebrews, 
who attracted them by the call; it at 
present exists in Spain, having been pro- 
bably introduced by the Arabs, and is 
also found in Russia, in the villages of 
which may be seen a peasant marching 
through the street playmg on a pipe ; on 
hearing which the sheep come out Arom 
their various cottage homesteads, and 
follow him to their pastures. They are 
brought home in the evening, and assem- 
bled to be milked in the same manner. 
Nor is it unknown in Germany ; for " a 
shepherd lately told me," says Dr. Barth, 
" that in half a year he could easily train 
a flock of two hundred sheep to answer 
each one to his own name." An inter- 
esting illustration of this practice, and of 
the scriptural allusion, is contained in 
the journal of the Rev. John Hartley : — 
" Having had my attention directed last 
night," he says, "to the words in John 
X. 3, I asked my man if it were usual in 
Greece to give names to the sheep? He 
informed me that it was, and toat the 
sheep obeyed the shepherd when he 
called them by their names. This morn- 
ing I had an opportunity of verifying the 
truth of this remark. Passing by a flock 
of sheep, I asked the shepherd the same 

• Idyl, T., 103, 4. 



question which I had pat to the servant, 
and he gave me the same answer. I then 
bade him call one of his sheep. He did 
so, and it instantly left its pasturage and 
its companions, and ran up to the hands 
of the shepherd with signs of pleasure, 
and with a prompt obedience which I had 
never before observed in any other ani- 
mal. It is also true of the sheep of this 
country, that 'a stranger will they not 
follow, but will flee from him/ Th& 
shepherd told me, that many of his sheep 
were still wUd — that they had not yet 
learned their names, hut that by teachings 
them, they would all learn them. How 
natural an application," continues Mr. 
Hartley, ''does this description of the 
sheep admit of! The good Shepherd laid 
down his life for the sheep : but many oi 
them are still wild ; they know not his voice. 
Others have learned to obey his call, and 
to follow him ; and we rejoice to think 
that even to those not yet in his fold the 
words are applicable — * Them also must 
I bring!'" F. 



JUSTIFICATION. 

Evangelic justiiicaUon considers man 
as liable to punishment, and, as conse* 
quently or implicity estranged from 
Divine favour. Its puiport, viewed doc- 
trinally, its efficiency viewed beneficially, 
is to destroy the necessity of this punish- 
ment and of this perpetual estrangements 
Pardon releases the first, but does not 
touch the second. Penal consequencea 
being absolved, it cannot follow, of any 
necessity, that the forgiven one shall be- 
come the object of complacency. The 
prison does not open into the palace* 
The alternative from the grasp of the 
deathsman is not the embrace of the 
prince. A new connexion of things x» 
wanted. Acceptance, or more properly 
acceptableness, must be supplied. These 
two elements are inconsistent, their com- 
bination is impossible, in any instance of 
human impleading. The charge is con- 
firmed or disproved. If confirmed, the 
guilty may be pardoned, but never can 
be justified : if disproved, the innocent 
may be justified, but never can be par- 
doned. These are perfect incongruities. 
Both are secured, as both are needed, 
in the justification of the sinner with, 
and before, God. But justification, in 
this treatment of the sinner, has a moving 
cause or reason ; it is unmixed mercy. 
Nor less does it demand a satisfactoiy 
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^ound; it is the entire moral effect, 
compeDsative, expiatory, and meritorious, 
of the incarnation and death of Jesus 
Christ, the Eternal Son, the One Media- 
tor, who on the cross — ^in the completion 
af his mission — offered an atonement, 
4ind paid a ransom ; so that, indebted to 
the whole, we are most peculiarly ** jus- 
tified by his blood." 

This virtue, this desert, this influence, 
of his advent and sacrifice, is his "righte- 
ousness," in respect to which " God who 
justifietb," not only, remits sin, but favours 
and accepts the sinner, that being ac* 
counted to the sinner the moment he 
believes, that being imputed to him at 
once, so that it cannot be reckoned more 
or less. All this is ensured by a substi- 
tution. The just is for the unjust. There 
is no change of character : " He was 
made sin for us," as we are made ** the 
righteousness of God in him ;" showing 
that it was but a transposition of rela- 
tions ; Christ no more personally becom- 
ing sinful, than we personally become 
righteous. There is no confusion of dis- 
tinctions. He died for our sins, and was 
treated as if accountable for the conse- 
quences of those sins, not being for a 
moment, or by any fiction, IdentiQed or 
mixed with them. We receive the bene- 
fit of the death, as endured instead of us, 
and are treated according to its merits, 
not however by any supposition that it is 
our death, not by any virtual challenge 
which we have on it — it being only capa- 
ble of construction into an act of inde- 
pendent and authoritative grace, and 
oeing for ever reserved unto the govern- 
ment and purpose of that God who was 
in Christ reconciling the world imto 
himself.-— /)r. Hamilton. 



REDEEMING THE TIME. 

Be not prodigal of your time on earth, 
which is so little in your power. Because 
you are not to expect much, make the 
best use you can of your little. It is so 
precious a thing, that it is to be redeemed ; 
It is therefore too precious to be embez- 
zled and trifled away. The connexion 
of those two precepts, Eph. v. 15, 16, of 
walking circumspectly, not as fools, but 
as wise, and that of redeeming the time, 
more than intimates, that to squander 
away time is a foolish thing. Of the 
several sorts of things that we make our- 
selves, their shape and frame show their 
use and end. Are we to make a less 



judicious estimate of the works of God ? 
If we therefore contemplate ourselves, 
and consider what a sort of production 
man is, can we allow ourselves to think 
that God made « reasonable creature on 
purpose to play the fool ? or can we live 
as if we thought so, without reproaching 
our Maker ? But whereas he who hath 
been the Author to us of euch a law, re- 
quiring us to redeem time ; the reproach 
will be wholly turned off from him upon 
ourselves, and our consequent ruin be upon 
our own guilty heads. And he will nnd 
some among ourselves, who, by the ad- 
vantage only of the reasonable nature 
which is common to us and them, shall 
be instructors to us not to waste our days 
in vanity, and will be witnesses against 
us if we so foolishly consume what we 
cannot command. Some such have un- 
answerably reprehended the common 
folly of those that dread the thought of 
throwing away their whole life at once, 
who yet have no regret at squandering it 
all away by parcels and piecemeal ; and 
have told us, ''A wise man can find no- 
thing of that value, for which to barter 
away his time." Besides, we ought to 
consider, that as we are reasonable crea- 
tures, we are accountable; that we are 
shut up in these bodies as in workhouses; 
that when He that keeps the keys lets us 
out, we are to receive the things done 
in the body, according to what we have 
done, whether good or evil, 2 Cor. v. 10 ; 
that it belongs to Him who measures our 
time, to consume it too, and the use we 
have made of it. — Howe, 



THE TAKANTULA SPIDER. 

Amonq those creatures popularly called 
insects, there is one, a si>ecies of spider,* 
not found on the British isles, the venom- 
ous properties of which have rendered 
it an object of great fear and aversion on 
the continent of southern Europe ; we 
allude to the tarantula, a spider of large 
size, and capable of inflicting a severe 
and painful wound with its sharp man- 
dibles, but not fatal, as far as man and 
the larger animals are concerned, although 
perhaps a small animal, as a mouse or 
sparrow, might perish from the effects of 
the poison; not that such are in any 
danger, for it is upon the larger insects 
that the spider feeds. 

* In modem zoology, spiders are not classed 
with true insects: they are placed in a distinct 
clftss termed Arachnida, 
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The name tarantula was giren to tbis 
spider, (LycosaTarentula,) from its having 
been formerly observed in considerable 
numbers in the neighbourhood of Taren- 
tum, in Italy ; and from some cause or 
other the effects of its venomous bite were 
supposed to be curable only by music and 
dancing. Hence has arisen the name of the 
national dance of the Neapolitans, namely, 
the Tarentella, a most violent exercise, 
accompanied by shrill screams and rude 
music, in which the peasantry take ex- 
traordinary delight. In Spain the taran- 
tula is common, and it was in that country 
that M. Leon Dufour instituted a series 
of observations on its habits and man- 
ners, described in the "Annales des 
Sciences Naturelles." 

According to this naturalist, the taran^ 
tula gives preference to barren and un- 
cultivated places exposed to the torrid 
sun. When adult, it resides in under- 
ground galleries or burrows, which it digs 
for itself in the dry soil. These burrows 
are cylindrical, and often penetrate to a 
depth of more than twelve inches from 
the surface. They are not, however, 
simply perpendicular ; for though a deep 
Bhan be necessary for safety and con- 
cealment, yet as prey must be watched 
for, and rapidly pounced upon, a means 
of quick exit must be provided, as well 
as a placp of observation, in which to 
lurk concealed from the quick sight of 
victims. Admirably is all this accom- 
plished ; for the first four or five inches 
the shaft runs down perpendicularly, it 
then makes an obtuse angle, and runs 
horizontally, but soon re-assumes the 
perpendlcidar direction, and so continues 
till it terminates. The exterior orifice of 
this singular burrow is frequently, but 
not always, surmounted by a sort of 
funnel, or circular fimnel-shaped wall, 
about two inches in diameter, and rising 
about an inch above the surface of the 
soil. It is a true piece of skilful archi- 
tecture, and is composed principally of 
fragments of dried wood, united together 
by a little clay ; the whole being built up 
in a most workman-like manner, so as to 
present externally the appearance of a 
short column, the interior resembling 
that of a funnel. This circidar wall of 
wood and clay is moreover strengthened 
by a lining of taffety, formed by the 
threads of the spider ; and this tissue is 
continued throughout the whole length of 
the excavation. 

The use of this lining is manifest ; it 
keeps the habitation of the sender dean. 



it prevents the falling in of pavtldea «C 
earth from the sides of the shaft, and it 
gives a tenacious foot-hold to the animal 
in ascending or descending, thus enabling 
it not only to accomplish its purpose with 
celerity, but without the risk of slipping. 
With respect to the elevation around the 
mouth or the burrow, it seems to serve 
many purposes; it prevents the shaft 
from receiving dust or dirt when drifted 
by the wind, and, in rainy weather, from 
being flooded by little rills of water run- 
ning over the barren ground ; it offers an 
inviting resting-place for insects, and^ 
above dl, it enables the spider to give the 
necessary extension to its legs, at the in- 
stant it is in the act of darting upon its 
incautious prey. 

This outer fortification of the burrow of 
the tarantula does not indeed always 
exist : and the reason of this difference is 
not very obvious; in some instances, 
where no traces of a wall are to be seen, 
it may have been destroyed by wind or 
rain, or the footstep of some passing 
animal; in others, perhaps, the neces- 
sary materials for its construction have 
not been attainable — or the spider may 
not have had time to complete its labours : 
and doubtless it must be regarded as the 
finishing-stroke to the work ; often, per- 
haps, not commenced till long after the 
shaft has been bored and lined. In this 
shaft we have described an angle, at 
about four inches from the surface of the 
ground. It is at the commencement of 
this angle that the spider keeps watch as 
a sentinel, never losing sight of die en- 
trance above its head. '^ It was at this 
angle," says M. Leon Dufour, **that I 
perceived, when looking into the burrow 
of the tarantula, his eyes glittering like 
diamonds, and rendered bright as those 
of the cat by the darkness." 

Wishing to obtain specimens of this 
spider for the purpose of carrying out 
his examination, M. Leon Dufour set 
about the accomplishment of his desire, 
and at first met with no success. But 
here he must tell his own story. After 
premising that the months of May and 
June are the most favourable seasons for 
searching for it, he adds:— ** The firat 
time that I discovered die holes of diis 
spider, and had satisfied myself that they 
were inhabited, by perceiving him sta- 
tioned at the first stage of his dwelling, 
namely, the bend already described, I 
thought the best way to take possession 
of him would be to attack him by open 
foree, and to follow him to die tennuta- 
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fion of bis burrow. I passed wbole bours 
opening tbe intrencbment with my knife, 
in order to sack bis domicile. I dug to 
the depth of more than one foot, over a 
space two feet in width, without meeting 
with the tarantula. I recommenced my 
operation on other boles, and always with 
as little success. I ought to have had a 
pickaxe to attain my end ; but I was far 
n-om any bouse, and in Spain. I was 
then obliged to change my plan of at- 
tack; and I had recourse to stratagem. 
Necessity, they say, is tbe mother of 
inyention. It occurred to me to take, by 
way of a bait, a stalk surmounted by a 
spikelet, and to shake it and rub it gently 
against tbe opening of the burrow. I 
was not long in perceiving that tbe at- 
tention and desire of tbe tarantula were 
awakened. Tempted by this lure, he 
advanced with a stow and irresolute step 
towards the spikelet ; and upon my draw- 
ing back a little from the hole, in order 
to leave him no time for reflection, be 
frequently used to throw himself, at one 
spring, out of bis dwelling ; the entrance 
of which I instantly closed. In this case 
the tarantula, greatly disconcerted to iind 
himself unable to gain bis domicile, was 
rery awkward in bis attempts to elude 
my pursuit, and I obliged him to take up 
his quarters in a fold of paper, in which 
I instantly shut him up." It was not, 
however, always that the cunning taran- 
tula was thus to be lured out ; for often 
tbe animal would approach near tbe 
mouth of its retreat, and there remain 
without stirring a step farther until the 
patience of the natur^ilist was exhausted, 
under these circumstances, the same 
writer tells us that, after having well 
observed the direction of the burrow and 
the position of tbe spider, he forcibly and 
in an oblique direction drove in the blade 
of bis knife, so as to take the creature 
by surprise and cut off its retreat by 
stopping the burrow; and then causing 
tbe knife to make a sudden sweep up- 
wards, be threw out both the earth and 
tbe tarantula; and by this method he 
has, as he says, sometimes taken as many 
as fifteen in an hour. Occasionally the 
tarantula took no notice of the spikelet, 
except to play with it, or push it back, 
when introduced into bis domicile. 

According to Baglivi, the peasants of 
Apulia often amuse themselves by cap- 
turing these spiders, effecting their plan 
by making a buzzing noise on an oaten 
stalk like that of a bee, or large fly, 
wbieb lures them from their retreat; 



when, instead of capturing prey, they are 
themselves made captives. 

The tarantula, fierce and shy as it is, is 
nevertheless capable of being, in some de- 
gree at least, rendered tame and familiar. 

" During my stay at Valencia, in 
Spain," says Dufour, "I took, without 
hurting him, a tarantula of tolerable size, 
which I imprisoned in a glass covered 
over with paper, in which I had made a 
square opening. In the bottom of tbe 
glass I had fixed the' roll of paper in 
which I had carried him, and which was 
to serve him for a dwelling. I placed 
the glass upon a table in my sleeping 
room, that I might have frequent oppor- 
tunities of watching him. He quickly 
accustomed himself to his cell, and ended 
in becoming so familiar as to eat out of 
my Angers tbe living fly that I brought 
him. After having given bis victim tbe 
death-wound with bis jaws, he did not 
content himself like most spiders with 
sucking the head, but bruised all its 
body, plunging it successively into his 
mouth by the manipulation of his feelers. 
He then threw away the mangled re- 
mains, and swept them to a distance 
from his hiding-place. . After his repast 
be seldom omitted attending to his toUet, 
which consisted in brushing, with the 
tarse of bis anterior legs, his feelers and 
mandibles, without as well as within; 
having done this, he resumed bis attitude 
of immovable gravity. The evening and 
night were his times of walking and at- 
tempting to escape. I often heard him 
scratching against the paper of his prison. 
These nocturnal habits confirmed my 
opinion that the greater number of spi- 
ders have, like cats, the faculty of seeing 
by night as well as by day." 

Like other spiders, the tarantula at 
certain periods moults his outer skin. It 
also endures long fasting without appa- 
rent inconvenience. In disposition it is 
extremely unsocial; and when two are 
enclosed in the same vessel, tbe weaker 
invariftbly falls a prey to the stronger, 
and is not only killed but eaten. 

M. Dufour gives the following account 
of their conflict : — " In the month of 
June I chose two full-grown and very 
vigorous male tarantulas, and put them 
together in a large vase, that I might 
witness the spectacle of a mortal combat. 
After having many times made the cir- 
cuit of their arena, in the endeavour to 
shun each other, they hastened, as at a 
given signal, to set themselves in a war- 
like attitude. I saw them with sur- 
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prise taking their diitance, and gravely 
rising upon their hind legs, so as to pre- 
sent to each other the buckler formed hy 
their chests. After having looked each 
other in the face for about two minutes, 
and without doubt provoked each other 
by glances which I could not discern, I 
saw them throw themselves upon one 
another, entwine their legs, ana endea- 
vour in an obstinate struggle to wound 
each other with the hooks of their man- 
dibles. Either from fatigue or by mutual 
consent the combat was awmle sus- 
pended; there was a truce for some 
seconds ; and each wrestler retiring to a 
distance, resumed his menacing posture. 
The struggle was not long in re-com- 
mencing with more fury than before; 
and after victory had been for a long 
time doubtful, one of them was at length 
overcome, and fell, mortally wounded in 
the head. He became the prey of his 
victorious rival, who tore open his skull, 
and devoured him." 

The limbs of the tarantula are remark- 
able for thickness ; the male, as is usual 
in this class, is much inferior in size to 
the female. M. 



THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH, A DELIGHT. 

We mark in the calendars the days 
on which we have received any fresh 
deliverance or blessing, and haU their 
return with pleasure. With what plea- 
sure, then, ought we to hail the return 
of this day ! On the sabbath it was that 
God rested from his work, looked upon 
jt with a father's eye, and pronounced it 
very ^ood. And, like his Father, let the 
Christian rest, and contemplate the works 
of God. On the sabbath, how many of 
our Saviour's gracious miracles were 
wrought! And on the sabbath how 
many spiritual miracles doth he still 
work! The eyes of the understanding 
are opened, the man that was deaf to aU 
offers of mercy is made to heac, the 
tongue that was dumb in the praises of 
its God is unloosed, the withered hand is 
stretched out in prayer and in acts of 
kindness towards the people of the Lord ; 
yea, the dead are raised up, — those that 
were dead in trespasses and sins are 
quickened. 

On our sabbath it was, (for the day of 
the week has been altered,) that our Lord 
burst the bonds of death, because it was 
not possible that he should be holden of 
them. Is not here matter of pleasurable 



meditation? Salvation is finished! the 
great work accomolished ! man restored 
to the favour, ana presence, and image 
of God! Oh, let not the Sunday pass 
without thanksgiving, and triumph on 
this great occasion. Contemplate not 
only a dying, but a risen Lord ; sympa* 
thise with him not only in his sufferings^ 
but in his triumphs; congratulate with 
him, that being risen from the dead, he 
dieth no more, death hath no more do- 
minion over him. He died for our sins ; 
he is risen for our justification ; risen to 
show us that the work is complete ; to aft^ 
cend up into heav^ there to manage the 
concerns of his brethren with the power 
of a God, with the tender sympathies of 
a man; risen as the pledge and first- 
fruits of his people's resurrection, and 
with the gracious and all-sufficient pro- 
mise, that where he is there his people 
shall also be. 

On the sabbath, too, it was that, ac- 
cording to their Master's promise, the 
Holy Spirit first descended on the dis- 
ciples, in cloven tongues like as of fire ; 
and, on this day the Christian still ex- 
pects, when gathered together with the 
people of Goo, the same Divine Person 
to new-create, to instruct, to enlighten, 
and to comfort. 

Such are the recollections which the 
sabbath brings with it. But to one with- 
out Christ, to one not a partaker of the 
Spirit, what delight is there in these ?-« 
C. Neale. 



GUTTA PERCHA. 

No. II. 



GuTTA Percra is usually prepared for 
transmission in oblong masses, of a con- 
venient shape, composed of thin layers, 
pressed or rolled together while in a soft 
state. It has frequently been found, on 
cutting open one of them, that an un- 
I>leasant odour has been given out, some- 
times that of anything in a state of 
putrescence. An acetic flavour is always 
more or less discoverable at such times ; 
it is supposed to be attributable to a 
vegetable acid, found in combination with 
the sap of the tree, which, during the 
process of concretion, experiences various 
changes, besides others to which it is 
subsequently exposed. This acid, how- 
ever, IS entirely soluble in water, as is 
seen by its removal from the gutta percha 
durin|p the processes necessarily under- 
gone m the course of its manufacture. 
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As imported, owing to the careless 
manner in which the juice is collected — 
which most of our readers will recollect 
is by the natives, who treat the tree very 
roughly^-the gutta percha is mixed with 
fragments of bark, wood, leaves, and 
otber impurities ; but when pure, it is in 
thin slices, semi-transparent, of a colour 
which varies from a yellow-brown to a 
pinkish-white, and excessively tough, 
havine much the appearance of horn. 
At ordinary temperatures it is non^elastic 
and as hard as wood, but capable of 
being indented by any pointed body. 
At an elevated temperature it becomes 
slightly elastic ; but it will not, like 
caoutchouc, after being extended, return 
to ite original size. From 200" to 212*" 
Fahr. it is rendered exceedingly ductile; 
and in this condition, it can be kneaded 
or pressed into any form, which it retains 
witnout contraction, upon cooling ; when 
it again acquires its original hardness. 
Chemical examination has shown, as al- 
ready stated, that its ultimate composition 
is similar to that of caoutchouc, and the 
artificial product which arises ifrom the 
oxidation of linseed oil — a hydro- carbon 
combined with oxygen : the one differing 
from the other only in the relative pro- 
portions of its constituents. The ffutta 
percha is soluble in turpentine and the 
essential oils, and in naphtha from coal- 
tar, which is indeed its best solvent ; but, 
unlike India-rubber, it is insoluble in 
linseed or any of the fixed oils, and 
scarcely affected at all by any unctuous 
substance.* 

It is at once seen what advantage this 
latter property affords in its appfication 
to many of the purposes for wmch ma- 
chinery is employed. In driving-bands, 
for instance, which necessarily occasion 
much friction, especially when they cross 
each other — ^as those who have had oppor- 
tunities or curiosity enough to watch the 
workings of those wonders of human skill, 
cannot fail to have observed — such as 
are made of gutta percha will, if greased, 
be securely preserved from wear. 

Other properties will be easily seen in 
the course of those processes which gutta 
percha undereoes in its manufacture, and 
which we will now proceed to describe: 

'*The crude gutta percha,'' says an 
intelligent writer, <* is, in the first place, 
cut into thin slices in a very ingenious 
manner. Upon an iron disk, which is 
connected by gearing to the shaft of a 
steam engine, are fixed three radial 
* Art Union Journal. 



knives which are capable'of being placed 
at any degree of projection. The lump 
of gutta percha bemg pressed against this 
iron plate is cut to any desired thickness, 
by its revolving in a very rapid manner. 
The slices are afterwards collected and 
put into a vessel filled with hot water, in 
which they are left to soak till they feel 
soft and pliable to the touch. The tho- 
roughly softened pieces of gutta percha 
are then exposed to the action of the 
' breakers and mincing cylinders,' which 
make from six hundred to eight hundred 
revolutions in a minute. It is thus broken 
up into shreds and fragments, and con- 
siderable quantities of earthy and other 
extraneous matters are beaten out and 
disengaged from it, the whole falling in 
a mingled mass into a vessel of cold 
water beneath, where the different ma- 
terials assort themselves according to 
their specific gravities. Such pieces as 
are of pure gutta percha, or in which 
that substance predominates, float on the 
surface of the water, whilst most of the 
earthy and woody matters sink to the 
bottom. Being subjected to this process 
several times, the gutta percha is event- 
ually freed from ail extraneous sub- 
stances, and is in a fit state for being 
moulded again into a mass. To effect 
this object, the soft and ductile material 
is submitted to the operations of 'the 
masticating machine, by which it is 
kneaded into a perfectly uniform mass ; 
after which it may be employed for any 
purposes of utili^ or ornament" 

Another valuable additional discovery 
is now in practice, in which a variety of 
colouring matter is added to the original 
substance in the masticating machine; 
thus giving it quite a different appear- 
ance. It is also found that the surface of 
gutta percha will bear a beautiful polish, 
almost as brilliant as that of silver, by 
exposing it for a few minutes to the 
binoxyde of nitrogen, obtained by the 
solution of mercury or copper in nitric 
acid; or by plunging it into a boiling 
concentrated solution of chloride of zinc, 
for a longer or shorter time, in proportion 
to the strength of the solution, wasning it 
afterwards in any one that is alkaline. 

Gutta percha is, moreover, susceptible, 
under different modes of treatment, of 
softness and rigidity ; it may be moulded 
into a graceful and delicate appearance, 
or an uncouth and unsightly mass: it 
may be dark or light, bright or dull, at 
the will of the moiwler. 

There is another yet more curious ap- 
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|4icat{on of this singular substance in the 
granular application, the processes of 
wliich the patentee thus describes : 

'' I take the gutta percba, either plain, 
or sulphurised, or coloured, and rasp it 
down to a powder. I then apply it in 
this state to the taking of casts of busts, 
cornices, and other works of art, in round 
or curved forms, and to the producing of 
impressions in relief from surfaces en- 
graved in intaglio, or perforated through 
and through of any given pattern. When 
casts of busts, etc., are to be taken, the 
mould is filled with the grains or powder 
of the gutta percha, and then heated till 
the gutta percha becomes reduced to a 
mats sufficiently ductile to be pressed 
into all parts of the mould. 

" Wheu impressions in relief from flat 
surfaces, engraved or perforated as above, 
are to be taken, the surface is laid upon 
a flat table, and the powder sprinkled 
rather thickly over it ; a straight edge is 
then drawn across the surface, which 
causes all the sunken parts or holes to be 
filled up, and removes any superfluous 
powder from the raised parts. The sur- 
face is then subjected to a heat sufiicient 
to 8oft«n the gutta percha, when the 
piece of cloth, leather, paper, or any 
other substance or material which may 
be desired to take the impression or re- 
lief is laid upon the surface, and pressure 
applied to it by a roller or otherwise; 
the gutta percha leaves the broken parts, 
or holes, and attaches itself to the 
cloth or other substance, which then ex • 
hibits an exact copy, in very bold and 
durable relief, of the original subject." 

A recent specification is that of a 
patent for cloth, and other similar fa- 
brics ; it runs as follows : 

"A strong and perfectly waterproof 
fabric is formed by simply laying a num- 
ber of gutta percha threads side by side 
upon a foundation of cotton, or linen, or 
other textile fabric, and passing the two 
materials between heated rollers, which 
has the eflect of cementing the threads 
firmly to the cloth and to one another ; 
and such fabrics may, by using threads 
of different sizes and colours, have every 
variety of striped appearance given to 
them. 

** An article resembling diaper, or 
mosaic work, is made of gutta percha 
threads of different colours or shades, 
very rapidly and economically, in man- 
ner following : — ^The gutta percha threads 
are laid in rows one above the other, in 
the order of juxta-position and super- 



position required by the pattern deter- 
mined on, and each row cemented to 
that beneath it by a solution of gutta 
percha, or any other suitable cement. 
When a mass or block of sufiicient mag- 
nitude has been thus built up, it is cut 
transversely into sheets of any required 
thickness, by means of a vibratory cut- 
ting-machine, similar to that commonly 
used in the cutting of caoutchouc blocks 
into sheets." 

A paper very difficult to rend, and 
which will therefore be found extremely 
suitable for documents exposed to much 
tear and wear, as bills of exchange, share 
certificates, etc., and also for wrappers 
and envelopes of all sorts, is formed by 
interposing between two sheets of paper 
pulp, threads of gutta percha, laid cross- 
wise, like net-work, at the distunces of 
an inch or two, (more or less,) apart, and 
combining the two sheets of pulp by 
means of the machine, for which Mr. 
John Dickinson, of Nash Mill, obtained 
letters patent for England, of date 17th 
October, 1839, or of any other suitable 
machinery. 

" The gutta percha thread may be also 
plaited, either in the naked or sheathed 
states, into hats, bonnets, and caps, or 
into bags, baskets, and basket-work, or 
into coverings for chairs, . as a substitute 
for cane, or into whips, bridles, and reins, 
or into any other similar articles." 

The use of gutta percha in the binding 
of books is likely to prove a valuable 
preservative from the incursions of many 
of the insect tribe, whose tastes are at- 
tracted to the glue or paste ordinarily 
employed for the fastening down the 
"end-papers and joints," or in sizing, 
previously to mari)liHg and gildings also 
as a substitute for vellum, paper, and 
cloth^ which for so many years have 
been commonly used for covering books, 
for which purpose it is employed in the 
sheet state. As a substitute for paste- 
board in the covering of books, it is also 
rendered available in combination with 
other ingredients, such as paper, pulp 
or leather- dust ; in short, any fibrous 
material whatever cemented together by 
gutta percha. It may readily be seen 
what advantages such appropriations en- 
sure. The saving of time and expense 
must be very considerable, since it ap- 
pears that sewing and stitching may be 
dispensed with, while durability is also 
secured, end also embossing or ornament- 
ing the surface of each article separatdiy. 

It is grateAil to find that benevolent 
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purposes are not overlooked, in the em- 
ployment of this production. Maps and 
letters are provided of gutta percna, in 
eombination with other substances, by 
which it is said individuals deprived of 
the most valuable of the five senses, 
sight, wili be enabled to read with a 
facOity hitherto unknown. " I employ," 
says Mr. Hancock, ** for ordinary letter- 
press printing, sheets made of gutta 
pereha, alone or together, with any other 
material or materids, preferring to have 
&e gutta pereha of a light colour, or 
made of a hght colour, by mixing with it, 
while passing through the kneading 
machine, some flake-white chalk, or 
oi^er white or light colouring ingredient, 
reduced to a fine powder. Sheets of 
gutta pereha, or of anv of its compounds, 
thus prepared, may be passed through 
the printing-press in the usual way, but 
without inking the form of tjrpes as usual. 
By the mere pressure of the dry si|r- 
ftice of the type against the dry surface 
of a sheet of gutta pereha, or its com- 
pound in the press, distinct and legible 
impressions of the types will be produced 
on the sheet. 

''I also employ sheets, prepared as 
hut aforesud, in printing by means of 
engraved or otherwise figured copper or 
iteel plates or cylinders, and the presses 
usually made use of for working the 
same, and by printing upon such sheets 
without inking the engraved or hollow 
parts of the plates or cylinders. Plates 
or cylinders being pressed upon or against 
sheets by presses in the ordinary way, 
distinct impressions of the engravings, 
or other figures, upon such plates or 
cyfinders, will be obtained. 

^* I also impress on such sheets, as last 
i^resaid, all such letters, figures, images, 
and marks, as are now commonly pro- 
duced on surfaces, by means of engraved 
Uoeks or rollers, or dies, or stamps, or 
punches, or types, whether the same are 
engraved or cast in relievo or intaglio, or 
cut through and through ; and this, also, 

Sr bringmg such blocks, or rollers, or 
es, or.etamp8, or punches, or types, into 
dry contact as aforesaid with such sheets, 
and, under more or less pressure, employ- 
ing, fiNT the purpose of such pressure, any 
of the well-known means of printing, 
pressing, striking, stamping, or punch- 
ing, now in common use. And in this 
case I vary the thickness of the sheet 
subjected to the operation of the said 
blocks, rollers, dies, stamps, or punches, 
or types, aeeoiding to the degree of high 



or low relief, or intaglio intended to be 
produced. 

" Sheets of gutta pereha, punched or 
out through and through, according to 
any pattern which may be required, may 
be fastened or cemented upon other 
sheets, or upon blocks of gutta pereha, 
by means of heat, or by solution, in 
manner hereinbefore described, so as to 
form either sunk or raised figures of the 
required patterns or designs, upon the. 
sheets or blocks upon which the perfo- 
rated sheets may be fastened or cemented ; 
and the difierent sheets or blocks may 
be made of various colours, so as to make 
raised figures or patterns of different 
colours from the blocks or sheets upon 
which they are to be fastened or cemented, 
and to produce various other effects. 

'* In order to produce impressions of a 
still more distinctive and striking cha- 
racter than are to be obtained by any of 
the preceding processes, I prepare the 
sheet, or piece of gutta pereha, in such 
a manner that the raised or sunken 
parts shall be of a different colour from 
the rest, or, as it is technically called, 
the ground, on a surface of cloth paper, 
or other suitable material, of a colour as 
opposite as may be to.'^that of the gutta 
pereha. For exMffie, the ground may 
be black, and the-^^ta pereha white, or 
mce versd ; I then ^ss- a sheet or piece 
of the gutta pereha so prepared or com- 
bined, with its gutta pereha surface 
uppermost, through an ordinary printing- 
press, as aforesaid ; or I subject it to 
the pressure of a figured block, or roller, 
or die, or stamp, or punch, or type, also 
as aforesaid, whereby an impression is 
produced thereon, in which the figurated 
or distinctive parts are of the colour of 
the ground, and the rest of the colour of 
the gutta pereha." 

" Of ail the purposes, however," says 
Mr. Oxley, " to which gutta pereha may 
be adapted, none is so valuable as its 
applicability to the practice of surgery. 
Here it becomes one of the most useful 
auxiliaries to that branch of the healing 
art, which of all is the least conjectural. 
Its easy plasticity and power of retaining 
any shape given it when cool, at once 
pointed it out as suitable for the manu- 
facture of bougies, and I find many ad- 
vantages in the use of this substance. It 
also answers very well for the tubes of 
syringes, which are always getting out of 
order in this country, when made of 
caoutchouc. But my late experiments 
have given it much higher value, and 
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proved it the best and easiest applica- 
tion ever yet discovered in the manage- 
ment of fractures, combining ease and 
comfort to the patient, and very much 
lessening the trouble of the surgeon. Its 
utility in fracture of the lower jaw must 
at once strike any surgeon. So well does 
it mould itself to every sinuosity, that it 
is more like giving the patient a new 
bone, than a mere support. A man lately 
brought into hospital, who had his lower 
jaw broken by the kick of a horse, and 
which was so severe as to cause hemor- 
rhage from the ears, smashing the bone 
into several fragments, was able to eat 
and speak three days after the accident, 
and felt so well with his gutta splint, that 
he insisted on leaving the hospital within 
ten days. My mode of applving this 
substance to fractures of the leg is as 
follows : — ^The gutta percha having been 
previouslj^ rolled out into sheets of con- 
venient size, and about one-fourth of an 
inch in thickness, is thus kept ready for 
use. When requured, a piece of the neces- 
sary length and breadth is plunged into 
a tub of boiling water. The limb of the 
patient is then gently raised by assist- 
ants, making extension in the usual 
manner. The surgeon having ascer- 
tained that the broken bone is in its 
place, takes the sheet of ^tta out of the 
hot water, and allows it to cool for a 
couple of minutes. It is still soft and 
pliable as wash-leather. Place it whilst 
in this state under the limb, and gently 
lower the latter down on it The gutta is 
then to be brought round and moulded 
carefully to the whole of the back and 
sides of the leg, bringing the edges dose 
together, but not uniting them ; if tiiere 
be any superfluous substance, it can be 
cut off with a scissors, leaving an open 
slit down the firont of the leg. You have 
now the leg in a comfortable, soft, and 
smooth case, which, in ten minutes, 
/ will be stiff enough to retain any shape 
the surgeon may have given it, and 
which will also retain the bone in situ. 
Place the bandages around the whole; 
let the foot be supported by a foot-board, 
and a case of gutta put over the dorsum 
of the foot, to bear off the pressure of the 
small bandage generally used to secure it 
to the board. Having done this, the 
surgeon need not cause his patient an- 
other twinge of pain, until he thinks he 
can use the leg, or he deems the bone 
sufficiently united to bear the weight of 
his patient The most perfect cleanli- 
ness can be maintained, as the gutta is 



not affected by any amount of ablution; 
neither is it soiled or rendered offensive 
by any amount of discharge, all which 
washes off as easily from the gutta case, 
as from oil-cloth. It combines lightness 
and smoothness, durability, and a capa- 
bility of adjustment not possessed by any 
other known substance. I am at present 
trying the effect of it on ulcers, by inclos- 
ing the ulcerated limb in a case of gutta, 
BO as to exclude all atmospheric air ; and, 
so far, the experiment promises success. 

** I have had an official intimation 
from Penang of the vaccine virus, trans- 
mitted in the gutta capsules, having heen 
received in good order, and of its having 
succeeded most satisfactorily. I have 
also opened a cansule containing a vac- 
cine crust, that has been kept here for 
one month; and it also seems to have 
lost none of its efficacy, as the case inocu- 
lated has taken. This will appear the 
more striking, when it is recollected that 
to preserve the vaccine virus hitherto in 
Singapore, only for a few days, has been 
almost impossible; that this settlement, 
notwithstanding every exertion on the 
part of both private and public practi- 
tioners, has been without the benefit of 
this important prophylactic, for an interval 
sometimes of two years ; and that, at all 
times, the obtaining and transmitting 
this desirable remedy has been a cause 
of trouble and difficulty to all the medi- 
cal officers I have ever met with in the 
Straits." 

Here we must pause ; for were we to 
enumerate all the purposes to which 
gutta percha has been applied, we might 
write a volume, instead of an article re- 
stricted to a few short colunms. There 
are some salutaiy reflections, however, 
which naturally arise from a review of 
the subject. One is the harmony of de- 
sign perceptible in all the works of God; 
a&ptation to the various wants of man 
is discoverable in all the productions of 
the earth ; and no less strikingly is this 
fact brought out in the constitution and 
qualities of his mind. But for the power 
of analyzing the essential properties of 
substances, and of applying tnem to their 
several uses, they would not thus subserve 
his interests; but possessing this gift of 
that beneficent Being, who has made 
nothing in vain, it greatly contributes 
to improve his condition, and to pro- 
mote his happiness. Another thought is 
suggested, which it were well could it 
be ever present,— that knowledge makes 
more room for knowledge; every frwh 
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acquiiitioB, whether in nature, art, or 
science, does hut strengthen our mental 
opdcfl, and extend the sphere of our use- 
fulness, and prepare for the investigation 
of nobler subjects. What, then, will be 
our attainments in that world 

" Where knowledge grows without decay, . 
And love shall never die t " 



KINDNESS OF SERVANTS. 

We must have been very inattentive 
to what is passing around us, if we have 
not been struck with the kindness of 
affectionate female servants and nurses. 
How often you find servants of this cha- 
racter so attached to the family that they 
evidentlv form one of its integral parts, 
and feel just as deep an interest in its 
welfare, prosperity, and happiness as any 
relative or intimate friend. They weep 
when the family weeps, and rejoice when 
it reioices. AU the resources of the house 
are husbanded by them with the greatest 
economy ; the order of the family is pre- 
served with the strictest regulanhr ; the 
children are regieirded with the affection 
of a mother ;* and if any member of the 
family is ill, every comfort is studied, and 
night after night the sleepless domestic 
ia seen watching with unwearied tender- 
ness. I know it will be said, ** that such 
servants are rare." But then they are 
not rare because there is any want of na- 
tive affection in the heart of any female 
servant, but in consequence of a had edu- 
cation or bad treatment. Servants are 
too often expected to learn their duty by 
inspiration, and hence we have an outcry 
against education and servants at the 
same time; ay, and our age is so dis- 
cerning, that not a few have made the 
wonderful discdvery that education is the 
cause of the evil ! If by education they 
mean a bad education, Uie coherence of 
their argument would be indisputable; 
but when, by some marvellous perversion 
of mind, they attribute the defects of 
their servants to the efforts that are 
making to train the people aright, the 
intellect of a child is sufficient to detect 
the fallacy of their reasoning. Vice, as 
well as virtue, is, in too many instances, 
the offspring of education. Human beings 
are always Teaming. 

Imitation is one of the most active 
principles in children, and if we will not 
f:ive them good rules and examples, they 
Xavat of necessity follow the bad. This 
want of proper training and proper treat* 



ment, therefore, is the reason of servants 
not being what we might wish them to 
be ; and, considering how little has been 
done to improve the intellect, and culti- 
vate the affections of female servants, the 
existence of so much kindness among this 
very neglected part of the community 
must be traced to the native tenderness 
of the female heart. Would the wealthy 
only do their duty to the poor, there 
would be very few unkind or untractable 
servants in the land, especially female 
servants. It would tend greatly to modify 
the wrath of the rich respecting the im- 
perfections of the labouring classes, if 
they would only consider that nearly 
every crime and defect may be traced to 
the influence or parsimony of their supe- 
riors. I have often seen female servants, 
whose treatment was not the most Chris- 
tian, and whose lot was not the most 
enviable, display no common degree of 
attachment to the interests and prosperity 
of the family. 

We have a striking example of this in 
the Scriptures. It is said that "The 
Syrians had gone out by companies, and 
had brought away captive out of the 
land of Israel a little maid; and she 
waited on Naaman's wife. And she 
said unto her mistress. Would God my 
lord were with the prophet that is in 
Samaria I for he would recover him of 
his leprosy." This narrative furnishes 
a beautiful instance of female kindness. 
The ** little maid" was a captive and a 
slave ; she had been torn from her home 
by the merciless Syrians; and it is not 
unlikely that they had committed great 
depredations on her country, and pro- 
bably slain many of her belof ed friends 
and countrymen ; and yet the leprosy of 
her master awakened her sympathy, and 
prompted her to seek a remedy. The 
mighty Naaman had, perhaps, exerted 
his valour against her dear native land ; 
but if he had done so, she forgave him, 
and soug;ht to do him good by introducing 
him to the prophets and the God of her 
country. This fine manifestation of fe- 
mde affection and piety in a servant was 
deemed worthy of remembrance, and 
therefore the Holy Spirit has recorded it 
in a memorial more durable than solid 
marble, or imperishable brass. 

The affection of aged and kind-hearted 
nurses is proverbial. There is something 
so kind and complaisant about the very 
features of many of these aged women, 
that one might almost single them out 
amidst a crowd. Their benignity finely 
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illustrates that passage which says that 
** It is better to go to the house of mourn- 
ing than to the house of feasting." These 
have been literally schooled in the house 
of affliction. They have seen human 
suiFering in numerous forms ; they have 
had to nurse it, and hear with all its 
peevishness, caprices, petulance^ and im- 
patience, and to do so under circum- 
stances that required the entire suppres- 
sion of everything unkind, vehement, or 
querulous in themselves. What watch- 
fulness, control of temper, and persevering 
tenderness are necessary to constitute a 
good nurse ; and yet how many invalu- 
able nurses our country can furnish at 
the present time ! The patience and 
self-control of nurses afford an example 
of the perfection to which woman can 
arrive ; and proves that there can be no 
reason assigned for the impatience or 
bad tempers of either men or women. 
By self-culture nurses have learned to 
subdue the ebullitions of a hasty spirit. 
The Bible, which has erected so many 
monuments to record the worth of dis- 
tinguished virtue, has not passed by the 
pious nurse. The sacred narrative says, 
" But Deborah, Rebekah's nurse, died j 
and she was buried beneath Bethel, under 
an oak ; and the name of it was called 
AUon-bachuth," (the Oak of Weep- 
ing.) There is something very beau- 
tiful in this short piece of biography, and 
far more valuable than many volumes of 
the wars, the political intrigues, and foU 
lies which are generally the staple of 
history. We should notice that it was 
*< Rebekah's nurse." She had nursed 
Jacob's mother, and had now lived in the 
family upWards of sixty years. She had 
left Mesopotamia many years before, to 
accompany her young mistress. She had 
nursed and waited on Rebekah, and pro- 
bably had closed her eyes in death, and, 
having laid her in the grave, had re- 
turned to her native country again, and 
had taken up her abode in the family of 
her young master, Jacob ; and now be- 
hol<^ although her head was gray, she 
had a second time quitted her native land 
for ever, that she might end her days in 
a family to which she was so much at- 
tached. It may be that she hoped for a 
grave near that of her mistress, but God's 
providence ordained otherwise, and she 
died on the road ; and while her worth 
gave immortality to Allon-haehuth, " the 
Oak of Weeping," the new appellation of 
the oak gave immortality to her virtues. 
I can conceive of no epitaph equal to 



this. Its brevity, pathos, and compre-* 
hensiveness cannot be surpassed. It tells 
us that there was great weeping in the 
house of Jacob. Deborah luui the afltec- 
tions of all. Jacob wept for her as for a 
mother; his surviving wives and chil- 
dren wept ; and even the other domestics 
wept When the aged Deborah died and 
was carried to her grave. " The oak of 
weeping" therefore becanie an appro- 
priate monument for the venerable De- 
borah. Her name signifies " a female 
oracle," and it is not unhkely that she 
was the chronicle and the prophetess of 
the family. When our love of novels 
and fiction shall give place to the more 
beautiful and interesting realities of 
truth, and we shall become an intel- 
lectual and moral age, so that the lovely 
and touching narratives of female virtue, 
as exhibited in the affection and piety of 
tender-hearted daughters, mothers, wives, 
and female attendants, shall be more 
captivating than the sentimental woe of 
some love-sick dame; then the pious 
historian and biographer will be able to 
enchant his readers with the memorials 
of many a Deborah and AUan-baehuth. 
^^Parsont, 



"A SHORT tIPE, AND A MERRT ONE." 

Such Is the motto of the man of plea- 
sure. ** A short life, and a merry one"-^ 
that is the life for him. So have I often 
heard my near neighbour Hart^ in the 
fulness of his fancied happiness, exclaim f 
and as he ceased, I have as often replied, 
** Give me rather a long life, and a holy 
one." 

My neighbour Hart was a man " well 
to do in the world." He had an excellent 
trade, and plenty of money at his com- 
mand. There were few tradesmen^ within 
at least a circuit of ten miles from his 
house, who could count out as much 
ready money as he. His was the house 
where you might always reckon upon 
getting change for a ten, or twenty, of 
even a fifty or hundred pound note. The 
sun of prosperity seemed to shine upon 
him in all its pleasing lustre. And yet 
happier had it been for him if, now 
and then, a dark cloud (^ adversity had 
crossed his path. And why? Because 
then he might have been led to the 
Source of all true and genuine happinese 
** the truth as it is in Jesus." He might 
then have been enabled to have stingy 
with heartfelt joy : 
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" Sweet affliotiontl now I own 

1tovL were blessings in disguise. 
Grand enlighteners ! you btave thrown 

LuBtre o'er my darkest skies ; 
You have stripp'd, by clearer light. 

Life of all its gaady dress ; 
And have brought me, with delight, 

To the Fount of blescednesf ." 

Prosperity is arichblesaing, if man but 
knew now to use it aright ; but then he 
often converts it into a curse. Such was 
the case with my neighbour Hart. It 
was prosperity that caused his adoption 
of the constant exclamation^ *^ A short 
life and a merry one." 

It was not in words only that neighbour 
Hart used this signiiicant exclamation. 
It was proclaimed in his life. Who was 
more jovial than he ? Were there any 
party of pleasure, Hart was sure to be 
one of them. Money and time were both 
at his command, and he used them freely 
in scenes of pleasure. The tavern, the 
race-course, and the social meeting of 
" good fellows," would scarcely have been 
considered complete without him. ''A 
short life, and a merry one :" that was 
the life for him. 

And yet there were times when my 
neighbour Hart had his misgivings as 
to the propriety of leading such a life. 
C<mscience is a powerful and troublesome 
monitor ; endeavour to stifle it as we may, 
it will now and then speak out in a voice 
reaemUing thunder. So my neighbour 
used to hear it ; but then he always had 
something at hand which would stifle it 
— the bottle, and the merry companion. 
There is nothing so potent as these to 
stifle the loud and condemning voice of 
ccMiscience: and when this was effected 
he would exclaim, as joyously as ever, 
" A short life and a merry one." 

Nor was it conscience alone that lifted 
up its warning voice in the ears of my 
neighbour Hart. Often did he hear the 
heavy bell toll for the death of some of 
his choicest companions; some older, 
and some younger than himself. At 
such times I have seen a shade of seri- 
ousness upon his countenance. I have 
watched him peering over the old wall of 
our churchyard, as they have been con- 
veyed to the grave ; and have indulged a 
hope that he would at length see and take 
to heart the gloomy end of " A short life 
and a merry one." But that hope, as 
often as it was indulged, was as often 
disappointed. He has gone from the old 
wall to the ** Crown and Anchor," or the 
''Rodney's Head," where all reflections 
on death and eternity were set aside by 
the bottle and merry companion. 



Well has it been faid by the poet 

Young: 

** Sure af night fsUows day. 
Death treads in pleasure's footsteps round the world, 
When pleasure treads the path which reason shuns. 
When agfdnst reason, riot shuts the door, 
And gaiety supplies the place of sense, 
Then, foremost at the banquet and the hall, 
Death leads the dance, or stamps the deadly die ; 
Nor ever foils the midnight bowl to crown. 
Gaily carousing to his gay compeers 
Inly he laughs, to see them laugh at him, 
As absei^t far ; and when the revel burns, 
When fear is banished, and triumphant thought 
Calling for all the Joys beneath the moon, 
Against them turns the key ; and bids them sap 
With their progenitors." 

It required no prophetic eye to foresee 
the end of my poor neighbour Hart's course 
of life. They who "sow to the wind," 
must "reap the whirlwind;" and they 
who " sow to the flesh," must of " the 
flesh reap corruption." This is one of 
the immutable laws of God. A few short 
years, and then comes the end of plea- 
sure. And what an end that frequently 
proves! Memory calls to mind some 
whose lives have been cut short by suicide; 
others by sudden and untimely deaths; 
and others by lingering and painful dis- 
ease. Reader! what fearful ends are 
these ! Would you like to have your 
life terminated by any one of them ? If 
not, avoid pleasure as you would a ser- 
pent The end thereof is death, both 
temporal and eternal ! 

" I have not seen my neighbour Hart 
go to the 'Crown and Anchor' or the 
' Rodney's Head' lately," I remarked the 
other day to our village doctor. 

" Nor will you see him go again," was 
the reply: "he has led * a short life and 
a merry one.' The bottle has done its 
worst ; or at least it will in a few short 
days. He is on his dying bed." 

Even so it proved. The bell soon 
tolled the knell of poor Hart's departure ; 
and the grave soon closed over him. A 
stone erected to his memory records that 
he died at the age of forty years. Such 
was the end of " a short life and a merry 
one." 

" A merry one !" Far from it. The 
Preacher says : 

" As the crackling of thorns under a pot, 
So is the laughter of the fool : this also is vanity." 
Eccl. vii. 6. 

" The vine, " remarked one of the 
Greek sages, "bears three grapes: the 
first of pleasure ; the second of drunken- 
ness; the third of repentance." He 
might have added a fourth— of misery ' 
Often does its grapes prove " grapes of 
gall." In the mouth they may be "sweet 
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as honey," but when they are eaten they 
make the "belly bitter." 

As I write, I drop a tear over the memory 
of my poor neighbour Hart. I recollect 
the time wh|n our youthful feet walked 
in company to the house of God : when 
we took sweet counsel together concern- 
ing the things that belonged to our ever- 
lasting peace. What a strange contrast 
was there between his character then, 
and his character in after years ! It was 
as though two minds had animated the 
same body : the first composed of amiable 
and j>romising qualities; the second of 
qualities of a most debasing nature. He 
who seemed to be asking the way to 
Zion, had learned not only to take no 
heed to the word of God, but had become 
so hardened as to profess a disbelief in 
his existence. Such is the seductive and 
hardening nature of pleasure when in- 
dulged in to excess. 

'* By the unhappy excesses of irregular 

Sleasures in youth, how many amiable 
ispositions are corrupted or destroyed I 
How many rising capacities and powers 
are suppressed! How many flattering 
hopes of friends and parents are totally 
extinguished ! Who but must drop a tear 
over human nature, when he beholds 
that morning, which arose so bright, 
overcast with such untimely darkness; 
that good humour, which once capti- 
vated all hearts — that vivacity wmch 
sparkled in every company — those abi- 
lities which were fitted for the adorn- 
ing the highest stations — all sacrificed 
at the shrine of sensuality; and one 
who was formed for the fair career of 
life in the midst of public esteem, cut 
off by his vices at the beginnins; of his 
course, - or sunk for the whole of it ;into 
insignificancy and contempt! These, 
O sinful pleasure, are thy trophies! — 
it is thus that, co-operating with the 
form of God and man, thou degradest 
man, and blastest the opening prospects 
of human felicity !" 

Reader ! lay the fate of the subject of 
this sketch to heart Let not thy motto 
be " A short life, and a merry one ;" 
rather let it be, " A long life, and a holy 
one." E. F. 



WORDS IN SEASON. 

In the early period of the late Dr. 
Joseph Fletcher*s ministry at Stepney, 
as he was sitting in his study one Satur- 
day morning, busily occupied in pre- 
paring for the public duties of the sab- 



bath, he was disturbed by a gentle rap 
at his study-door, and was informed that 
a lady wished to have an interview with 
him. " I cannot see any one this morn- 
ing," said he, "as I am particularly 
engaged. Tell the lady so, with my re- 
spects, and say that I shall be happy to 
converse with her on Monday morning, 
or this evening, if she requests it." 

After she had gone, he felt fearful lest 
he should have sent away some anxious 
inquirer; and, ringing for his servant, 
asked if she knew who the lady was. 
On learning her name, that she looked 
much depressed, and recollecting that 
this was one of his hearers who was in a 
very anxious state of mind, he immedi- 
ately desired his servant to go after her, 
even to her residence, which was at some 
distance, and to say that he would see 
her then, if she would please to return. 
She did so, and it was well for her that 
she was requested to return,— as the sub- 
sequent account will prove. Encouraged 
by the kindness of Dr. F.'s manner, she 
unfolded to him a heart not only in the 
greatest spiritual distress, but in a state 
of the utmost despair. He faithfully, yet 
tenderly, told her of the greatness of a 
Saviour's love, and gently led her to the 
fountain opened for sin and uncleanness. 

After commending her by prayer to 
the Friend of sinners, she arose from her 
knees, with a gleam of hope in her heart, 
and before she left, with great humility 
of spirit on her own account, but with 
devout thankfulness to God, for his mer- 
ciful interposition at this critical juncture, 
divulged to her minister a fearful resolu- 
tion, to which the anguish of despair had 
led, and which his remsal to see her had 
confirmed. She stated that she had left 
his house resolved never to see the light 
of another sun ; that the time, the place, 
and the means, were fixed upon, for ter- 
minating an existence which was insup- 
portable ; but that his requesting her to 
return, the kindness with which he had 
received her, the great truths he had 
placed before her, as with a new ligh^ 
and the supplications he had poured out 
for her, had overwhelmed her with con- 
fusion and devout thankfulness to God 
for his unspeakable mercy; and she 
hoped to be allowed to live to praise him. 
After a period of eight or ten months 
she joined the church, and was a con- 
sistent, devoted, though often greatly 
afflicted member, till some years after- 
wards she removed her residence into 
the country.— Zty« of Dr. Fletcher. 
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TRAVELLINa TRADES OF CHINA. 

In addition to the shops, the frequented 
streets and populous villages are supplied 
with travelling trades of every kind he- 
sides; the tea-gardens and squares are 
filled with astrologers, necromancers, for- 
tune-tellers, peep-shows, jugglers, Punch, 
dentists, quacks ; in short, all the drags 
on the purse to he found in other coun- 
tries* The most useful of these is the 
walking restaurateur. His apparatus is 
of the most compact order, all lightly 
balanced on his back with one hand, 
while with the other he teazes a fire, and 
goes from place to place crying his vari- 
ous prepared dishes, until his progress he 
arrested hy some hungry traveller. His 
wbole apparatus, which may he six feet 
high by nine feet long, is almost entirely 
made of bamboo. Besides the one in 
which he walks, there are two perpendi- 
cular divisions ; on the top of that before 
him are the basins, plates, etc.; then 
the supply of wood, below which is 
the fire-place and kitchen, consisting of 
an iron pan, covered over by a wooden 
tub, and let into a light plaster-work 
upon the fire ; thus he boils, stews, or 
fries, according to the taste of the cus- 
tomer; in the ot£er division are the 
meats, vegetables, etc., besides a quan- 
tity of gaudy chinaware, containing the 
dried herbs, peppers, etc. required ; for a 
trifling sum the labourer can here pro- 
cure a hearty meal without leaving his 
work, as the restaurateur hovers about 
all places where most needed. Besides 
the above are tea-stalls of the same kind, 
in which are kept hot and ready the 
various kind of Bohea for public conve- 
nience. 

The itinerant barber's apparatus is 
complete, the water always boiling on a 
fire over his head, while in his rear on a 
pole, balanced over his shoulder, are 
water, basin, razors, towels, etc. ; if he 
be in requisition he picks out a conveni- 
ent spot, shaves the head, cleans the ears 
and eyes, cracks the joints, and sham- 
poos the body, in an incredibly short 
space of time. Hair is only worn on the 
crown of the head in shape of a queue. 
The • shaving is a matter of necessity 
to the mandarin and gentleman, while 
scarcely a labourer goes more than three 
or four days unshorn. This trade is in 
constant exercise, but the death of the 
emperor is a sure holiday to the barber, 
shaving and mourning being inconsistent 
with each other. 



Tinker, tailor, and shoemaker, each 
has his pack, and, basking in a sunny 
spot, plies his trade, finishes off" one job, 
and utters his peculiar cry for another. 
The dentist no sooner pitches his tent on 
arriving, than he unfolds to the admiring 
crowd a huge scroll, on which, at the 
left side, are set forth his home, place of 
birth, etc. ; the rest of the scroll speaks 
of his fame and skill in cleaning, curing, 
and extracting teeth, and knowledge of 
the mouth in general; if this fail to 
obtain a customer, he opens box after 
box, producing hundreds of human teeth, 
on which he lectures, declaring each 
large and more decayed tooth to have 
belonged to a prince, duke, or high man- 
darin, who honoured him with his pa- 
tronage, and saved himself from the 
most terrific tortures. Should a by- 
stander at last be attracted and ofier his 
mouth for inspection, the instruments 
are produced, and if extraction be re- 
quired, it is done with much expertness ; 
he shows the instrument to the crowd, 
describes its use and power, and, as an 
illustration of it, draws the tooth, while 
the sufferer imagines he is merely going 
to show how he would do it. If cleaning is 
required, he exhibits his instruments one 
by one, and using each, keeps up a 
chant and lecture alternately ; after the 
operation is performed he recommends 
his powders ; I tried several, and detected 
a strong mixture of camphor in all. Thus 
he continues, until having remained a 
short space without a customer, he packs 
up, and moves to another convenient 
spot. 

The fortune-teller is a cunning, mys- 
terious-looking rascal ; he is seated at a 
table under an. awning, before him his 
magic mirror, book, pencils, ink, etc. 
So intent is he on his studies, that the 
vociferations of a country-looking bump- 
kin, which have attracted a crowd of 
gazers, have failed to awaken him. Slowly 
he rouses himself from the trance of his 
meditations, and with a mysterious shud- 
der and start he excuses himself hastily, 
shuts his book with an air, talks of the 
spirits having deceived him, in causing 
him to believe that a poor man, destined 
to fill a high ofiice, humbly awaited him 
at the gate of celestial bliss; is much 
suprlsed when his clownish customer calls 
upon him to unfold his prophetic powers, 
and relate what heaven may have in 
store for him. Having asked him if he 
is sure they have not met before, which 
question confirms the bumpkin in the 
2 
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•pintoii ihat he muit have been the cause 
oi this extraordinary vision, he places 
a stool for him opposite, and then cc^m- 
mences the divination of futurity. After 
asking a few questions, he places his 
mirror so as to reflect the heavens, and 
inscribes thereon certain mystic signs; 
these he continually changes, (having 
referred to a number of books, and talk- 
ing all the time aloud,) writing now and 
then on a slip of paper ; he at last fills 
up all he requires, and hands it to the 
delighted and deluded simpleton; then 
falling into a_ reverie awaits the arrival 
of another, who is not slow in arriving. 
One fool makes many, and the trade is a 
good one. — Lieutenant Forbes. 



SIR ASTLEY COOPER. 
No. II. 

Notwithstanding all his advantages, 
Mr. Cooper had as yet acquired little 
reputation as a professional adviser, nor 
did he gain the confidence of the public 
for many subsequent years. His receipts 
during this early period of his practice, 
of which he has left an account, exhibit, 
it is true, a steady and comparatively 
considerable increase, but form a striking 
contrast with the large sums he after- 
wards annually derived in the same pur- 
suits. " My receipts," says he, *' for the 
first year, were 5/. 5a. ; the second, 26L; 
the third, 64/. ; the fourth, 96/. ; the fifth, 
100/.; the sixth, 200/.; the seventh, 400/. ; 
the eighth, 610/.; the ninth, (the year he 
was appointed surgeon to the hospital,) 
1,100/. — although 1 was a lecturer all the 
time on anatomy and surgery." From 
some memoranda which he left respect- 
ing the character of his colleagues at the 
hospital, it would seem that, from their 
not having devoted so much time to the 
science of anatomy as he had, they 
opened advantages to him which he 
would not otherwise have attained. ** I 
was always of opinion," says he, in one 
place, "that Mr. Cline and I gained 
more reputation at the hospitals by as- 
sisting our colleagues, than by our own 
operations, for Uiey were always in 
scrapes, and we were obliged to help 
ilkem out of them." 

In the year 1809, Mr. Cooper pub- 
lished his celebrated work on " Hernia." 
The time he had devoted to the com- 
pletion of this task was immense, and it 
attracted the notice of the whole profes- 
sion, not only in this country, but abroad. 



and at once placed its author in the 
highest rank among the surgeons of 
Europe. It will probably ever continue 
a standard work on this important branch 
of surgery. He now removed into Broad- 
street ; where he continued for many yeara 
in the zenith of his reputation. This 
was, at that time, a locality in which 
most of the first merchants in the city 
had town residences— a circumstance 
which had an immense influence upoa 
his practice. Amongst other patients by 
whom he was paid most munificently, 
was Mr. Hyatt, a West Indian merchant^ 
upon whom he operated for tibe stone. 
This gentleman manifested his satisfac- 
tion and gratitude in no ordinary man- 
ner. The operation and subsequent 
treatment had been perfectly successful ; 
and congratulating liis patient upon his 
recovery, Mr. Cooper was about to tak« 
his leave, and had reached the door, 
when Mr. H., who was sitting at the fire,, 
took off his night- cap, and jocularly flung 
it at him; saying at the same tirae,- 
" There, young man, put that in your 
pocket." Guessing the contents of this 
missile, Mr. Cooper inserted his hand, 
and took out from it a piece of paper; 
chucking back the cap to his patient, and 
saying that he would not rob him of so 
useful an article, he put the paper into 
his pocket, and took his departure. The 
paper, on examination, proved to be a 
cheque for one thousand guineas. An^ 
other of the first merchants of the day-*- 
Mr, William Coles, of Mincing-lane — ^paid 
him annually, for many years, the sum of 
600/. for his attendance, his visits being 
chiefly made to the seat of that gentleman, 
at Croydon. The extent of his practice 
during his residence here may be suffi-. 
ciently inferred from the fact, that in the 
last year of it, before he moved to the west- 
end, his professional income, including 
hospital-fees, has been proved, from his 
banker's book, to have amounted to above 
twenty-one thousand pounds I The fol- 
lowing is an abstract of the account given 
by his nephew, Mr. B. Cooper, of his 
ordinary day's work at this time :— " His 
custom was to rise every morning at six 
o'clock, even during the winter. He then 
went into his private dissecting-room, 
where he worked till half-past seven or 
eight. After seeing the gratuitous pa- 
tients, who came to him in large numbers 
at this early hour, breakfast occupied him 
but a short time, and having taken leave 
for the day of his family party, he imme- 
diately repaired to his consulting-soom, 
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to whicb a eontinoed stream of patieDts 
ivould be pressing till one o'clock. Two 
large rooms to the right-hand of the hall 
were occupied by gentlemen, while two 
d|«vi&g-rcomB above were appropriated 
to the reception of ladies. The attempts 
and manoeiiTres of these unhappy tenants 
of the waiting-rooms to be admitted at 
once, and out of their turn, are said to 
bave been sometimes extremely ludic- 
rous ; to all which bis serrant was accus- 
tomed to lend a deaf ear, till that organ 
was rendered less obdurate by the chink 
of some more solid appeal, and then an 
excuse was sometimes found to allow 
him, for this once, to break through the 
usual plan. When one o'clock came, it 
was announced to Mr. Cooper that the 
carriage was at the door, while at the 
same time, in quite a different tone of 
▼oice, it was whispered that the house 
was still crowded with patients. Some- 
times Mr. C. would listen to this intima- 
tion, and say, "I will see one more;" — 
then, perhaps, " I think there is time for 
a second ;" or he would at once jump 
into bis carriage, blaming his servant for 
having detained him so long, and leaving 
him to make his peace as best he could 
with the remaining patients. Sometimes 
the people in the hall and ante-room 
were so pressing and importunate, that 
he dreaded the ordeal of passing through 
them, and, under such circumstances, he 
was in the habit of escaping through the 
back-yard into his stables, and so into 
the passage by the side of Bishopsgate 
churchyards ; and then running round by 
bis front door into Wormwood- street, was 
followed by his coachman, and driven off 
to the hospital. On these occasions, the 
dilemma of the servant left behind was 
not a little increased, who, on ushering 
the next patient with all due importance 
into the consulting-room, would exclaim, 
«* I'm hanged if he is not off!" tbe open 
door being a sufficient indication that the 
bird was flown. By the time of his ar- 
rival at the hospital, one hundred pupils 
would be waiting for him on the steps. 
After going through the wards with 
these, and delivering his daily lecture on 
anatomy in the theatre, about half-past 
three, he usually left the hospital, taking in 
his carriage with him one of his articled 
pupils, or dressers, either for the purpose 
of assisting him in some private opera- 
tion, or to write for him while he dic- 
tated, in the course of his professional 
circuit. He was thus occupied till half- 
past six or seven in the evening. After 



dinner, on two evenings in the week 
during the session, be repaired again to 
the hospital, to lecture on surgery. On 
other evenings, his carriage was ordered 
at eight o'clock, or half-past, but be 
generally kept it standing at the door 
until half-past nine or ten ; during which 
time he was accustomed to unbend in 
easy and affectionate conversation with 
his family, when^ suddenly looking at hit 
watch, he would stand up, exclaiming, 
he had three hours' work yet to do ; and 
away he would drive off, and not return 
till twelve.'* 

One motive for Mr. Cooper's removal 
from Broad-street to New-street, at the 
west-end of the town, was undoubtedly 
that he might be near at hand to the 
connexions he was forming with persons 
of authority about the court ; but the cir- 
cumstance which chiefly determined him 
in taking this step, was a wish to escape 
from the immense fati^es of this enor- 
mous practice, under which, althoueb his 
spirits never seemed to flag, his health 
was beginning to give way. Symptoms 
of congestion made their appearance 
about the head, and he was occasionally 
seized with a sensation of vertigo. On 
one occasion, when the duke of Manches- 
ter had called to consult him, he was 
seized with one of these attacks, and fell 
prostrate at his grace's feet. 

In the year 1820, he was called to 
operate for the removal of a tumour on 
the head of George iv., although he was 
not at that time holding any official situ- 
ation about the king's person. ** 1 called 
on lord Liverpool," says sir Astley, in the 
account he has left of this occurrence, 
'* and requested him to persuade the 
king to let Home do the operation, as 
that was the usual etiquette, he being 
serjeant-surgeon. Lord Liverpool said it 
was very difficult to interfere respecting 
the choice of a medical man. I was very 
averse from doing it ; I had always been 
successful, and I saw that the operation, 
if it were followed by erysipelas, would 
destroy all my happiness, and blast my 
reputation. On the next day. Home 
wrote to me that he should do the opera- 
tion on Wednesday ; and I suggested that 
Cline might be present, to which Home 
consented. On the Wednesday we all 
met, — Halford, Tierney, Home, Cline, 
Brodie, and myself. Mr. Cline said, 

* Who is to do the operation V I said, 

* Sir Everard.' Soon afterwards, sir Harry 
Halford was called out of the room ; and 
almost immediately returning, said to 
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me, ' You are to do tbe operation !' I 
was thunderstruck, and felt giddy at the 
idea of my fate hanging upon such an 
event. I said, 'I have not come pro- 
vided with instruments.' There was no 
time for parlance, for the king directly 
entered the room, and said, ' Where am 
I to sit?' I replied, 'Here, sire,' taking 
a chair to the window ; and h^ging an 
instrument of Home, I made an incision 
into the tumour, and emptied its con- 
tents. . Then I found that it adhered 
strongly to the scalp, and upon the side 
on which I stood, which was ahout three- 
fourths of its size, I with difficulty de- 
tached it from the skin without cutting 
the skin itself. On that side on which 
Cline stood, I hegged him to detach it, 
which he did, hut it took up a great deal 
of time on the whole. The edges of the 
wound were hrought together, and lint 
and plaister applied. The king hore the 
operation well, requested that there might 
be no hurry ; and when it was finished, 
said, * What do you call the tumour V I 
said, 'A steatome, sire.' 'Then,' said 
he, < I hope it will stay at home, and not 
annoy me any more.' The king went on 
well until Saturday; when he came in to 
us he said, ' I have not slept all night — 
my head is sore all over.' 1 immediately 
thought that erysipelas was coming on, 
and that we should lose him. I called in 
the middle of the day at Carl ton-palace, 
and again in the evening, and he was 
much \he same. The next morning when 
I went, the king was on the sofa, — his 
great toe was red with gout, — and his 
head had lost all its soreness, and all its 
unpleasant feelings. From this time the 
wound healed in the most favourable 
manner. In a fortnight afterwards he 
said, ' Lord Liverpool has promised to 
make you a baronet, but I will not suffer 
it — I shall do it myself.' I thanked him, 
and said, ' Since your majesty is so kind, 
let me say, if it is not entailed on my 
nephew, Astley, whom I have adopted 
and educated, it will lose much of its 
value.' He immediately said, ' It shall 
be made out as you wish.' He after- 
wards, in six months, sent me a beautiful 
epergne, for which he gave the plan 
himself, and which cost him five hundred 
guineas ; and we continued the best friends 
until the relation of the anecdote I have 
mentioned. I used frequently to go to 
the cottage at Windsor, sometimes called 
on him at Brighton," etc. 

It should be mentioned that Mr. Cooper 
had already signfdised himself by his 



celebrated operation of passing a ligature 
round the aorta— the largest artery in 
the body, arising immediately from the 
heart — ^perhaps the most memorable un- 
dertaking in the whole annals of surgery. 
When its performance became known to 
the profession, it filled them with sur- 
prise and amazement, no less from its 
daring nature than its novelty.^ The case 
was one of aneurism of a large size ; under 
which the patient must have perished, 
had nothing been done for his relief. Mr. 
Cooper therefore determined he would 
give him this only hope of safety, how- 
ever unheard-of such a procedure might 
be. The bold un dertaking — all the manual 
part of which was necessarily performed 
without any assistance or direction from 
the eye — was in a short time accomplished 
without any embarrassment or interrup- 
tion. The patient, it is true, did not 
recover ; but his life was prolonged for a 
sufficient period to prove that, under 
less unfavourable circumstances, the ope- 
ration might have been attended with the 
desired result. 

Towards the latter end of the year 
1 824, sir Astley 's health became impaired, 
his attacks of giddiness were more fre- 
quent, and they were occasionally accom- 
panied with difficulty of breathing. After 
this he gave up the exertion of lecturing, 
and his situation as surgeon of Guy's 
Hospital, and retired occasionally to his 
estate at Gadesbridge, where he amused 
himself with the occupation of farming. 
His visiting list, however, still contained 
some of the nrast important personages 
in the realm. At the end of 1826, he 
was in close attendance upon the duke of 
York, during his last illness, besides fre- 
quently visiting the king, (at that time 
confined with gout,) lord Liverpool, lord 
Chatham, lord Bathurst, etc., etc. In 
the following year, his health and spirits 
were severely shaken, by the loss of lady 
Cooper, who died of erysipelas, after a 
short illness. " Nothing could surpass 
the grief of my uncle," says Mr. B. 
Cooper, "when death deprived him of 
all hope. Until the scene was closed, he 
seemed never to have believed that he 
was to sustain such a loss ; but when the 
fact came in all its reality into his mind, 
he sank into a state of desj^ondency. A 
few months after he determined to retire 
from practice entirely, to give himself up 
to a country life, and to end his days 
upon his estate ; and the resolve was no 
sooner taken than it was carried into 
effect, and announced to all his friends." 
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For a short time he felt gratified with 
this change, hut the novelty soon passed 
away* He did not hesitate to complain 
of .the ennui which hegan to attack him, 
how much he yearned again for his pro- 
fessional occupation, and how he lamented 
the loss of the excitement of his former 
busy life ; and as his health was becoming 
re-established, he returned; and again 
entered into the practice of his profession, 
a few months after he had resolved to 
leave it for ever. At first he purchased 
the lease of a house in Dover- street; but 
finding this unsuitable, he removed to 
Conduit-street, where he remained up to 
the period of his death. 

In July, 1828, sir Astley again entered 
into the married state with Miss Jones, 
a member of a family with whom he had 
been acquainted from the earliest period 
of his residence in London. In the same 
month he received the distinguished 
appointment of serjeant-surgeon to the 
king. Towards the latter end of this 
summer, he made a tour of considerable 
extent on the continent, and took another 
similar excursion in 1834. 

It was not till the year 1835, that he 
found leisure to devote himself to a task 
which he had long had in contemplation 
-^a comprehensive work on the " Ana- 
tomy of tne Breast," — ^but he then exerted 
himself to accomplish it with all the 
activity and ardour which had charac- 
terised him in his earliest youth. " Great 
as was our anticipation of the merits of 
this work," says one of its reviewers, 
" we must confess that it has surpassed 
our expectations. In the importance and 
interest of its matter, the extent and 
accuracy of its details, the fidelity and 
elegance of its illustrations, and masterly 
style of its general execution, sir Astley 
Cooper will always be the standard au- 
thority on this subject." This was his 
last work ; it was published only in the 
year before his death, when the author 
was considerably above seventy years 
of age. Towards the end of 1840, sir 
Astley began rapidly to decline ; and on 
the 12th of February, 1844, he breathed 
his last. 

Perhaps no one ever possessed so 
many qualifications calculated to render 
him an eminent and successful surgeon, 
as did sir Astley Cooper. He exhibited 
a happy union of boldness and caution ; 
his person and manners, and unafiected 
cheerfulness, all tended to recommend 
him as an attendant upon the sick, and 
above all, his treatment was always based 



upon principles which were the result 
of observation and experience, and an 
accurate knowledge of practical anatomy, 
acquired by the most indefatigable in- 
dustry. Hence he possessed a perfect 
confidence in his own ability, and a de- 
termination as to the method of treatment 
he had to pursue, which were productive 
of much benefit and comfort to his pa- 
tient. To members of the profession, and 
to patients who, he apprehended, could 
with difiiculty remunerate him in the 
usual manner, he was always liberal and 
kind in the highest degree. D. W. 



SUBMISSION TO THE RIGHTEOUSNESS 
OP GOD. 

Ever since the apostasy of man, God 
has been dealing with our world as a 
fallen world, in the exercise of sovereign 
mercy, through a Mediator; and the 
first thing required of its guilty inhabit- 
ants is submission to the Divine scheme 
of mercy. The character of the race 
being that of sinfulness, and its state 
that of guilt and condemnation, the 
peculiar constitution under which it has 
been placed is a mediatorial administra- 
tion of grace ; and in these circum- 
stances the consequence is unavoidable, 
that there can be no acceptable obedi- 
ence rendered to God, without the 
primary requisite of an unconditional 
surrender of the mind and heart to the 
principles and provisions of this Divine 
constitution. In this lies the grand 
distinction between the moral system of 
the Bible, and the various theories of the 
wise men of the world, by whom this 
constitution is not recognised. On this 

Soint we dare not yield our ground : we 
are not attempt a compromise. We 
could not do so without renouncing all 
that is peculiar in revelation. The 
gospel is " the power of God unto salva- 
tion " as being the Divinely adopted 
method by which the guilty may be 
pardoned and reinstated in favour, with- 
out any compromise of the glory of his 
righteousness : — but it is more ; '* it is 
the power of God unto salvation" as 
being also the Divinely devised means 
for the purification of the sinful — for 
restoring the rational and immortal 
nature of man from its moral and spiri- 
tual ruin — for re-enstamping upon it 
the lovely features of the Divine likeness, 
and bringing it anew under the sway of 
those principles that ruled and blessed it 
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vbile it << kept itis first estote." If there 
be one end which God purposes to effect 
by the mediation of his Son more sub- 
limely excellent than another, it is this, 
— ^the recovery of man's nature to its 
pristine purity and love, and so to its 
original nonour and joy. Pardon is 
precious; but, in a very important 
sense, pardon is but a means to an end. 
It is itself, indeed, a part, and a most 
essential and precious part of salvation ; 
but it is subservient to something still 
higher, even to sanctification. God for- 
gives sin ; but the end of the atonement 
has not been fully answered when 
sin has been forgiven. God forgives sin, 
that, by the grace displayed in its full 
and free remission, the heart may be 
subdued and won to himself: that it 
may be purified by the faith of the tes- 
timony which reveals his mercy — "the 
word of reconciliation :" that its enmity 
may be conquered, and generous, grate- 
ful, holy love implanted in its room. — 
Dr, Wardlaw, 



ALAN QUINTIN'S INQUIRIES. 
HOW DOES THE SUN AFFECT TOU ? 

When I ask how does the sun affect 
you,' I mean not to inquire what effect is 
produced on your health by the sun- 
beam falling on your head, but rather 
what influence has the sight of the glow- 
ing and glorious luminary of the skies 
on your heart ? how does it affect 
your feelings and your faith ? It is in 
this respect that I make the inquiry, 
How does the sun affect you ? 

If we fear God, love God, and desire 
to glorify God, we shall neither dis- 
regard his word nor his works. Would 
it be right? — could it be right? — nay, 
must it not be absolutely wrong, to think 
but lightly of the most glorious object 
of the creation, made by the wonder- 
working hands of the Eternal ? The sun 
in its rising splendour, its mid-day 
brightness, and its setting glory, is a 
sight oil which angels may gaze with 
joy. 

Can you see the sun careering through 
the skies in his triumphant chariot, 
declaring the glory of his great Creator, 
and conferring a thousand benefits and 
blessings on the earth, without admira- 
tion, delight, and thankfulness? Solo- 
mon the wise man says, "A pleasant 
iihing it is for the eyes to behold the 



sun." Eceles. x\, 7 ; and ad, indeed it is. 
Is it so to you? Do you regard the sun 
merely as a shining bail, or as the 
source of light and heat and fertility and 
beauty ? How does it affect you while 
it is burning its way through the 
heavens ,* 

" To mountains, woods, and wateifalls, imparting 
golden dye, 
And steeping all the clouds in fire — a gorgvoas 
pageantry?" 

The sun goes not forth as a conqueror 
to do evil, but to do good. It is not a 
destroyer, but a preserver ; it mars not, 
but mends; disfigures not, but adorns. 
Hardly can we regard it with too much 
attention. Hardly can we estimate it 
too highly; so long as we regard and 
estimate it as the workmanship of its 
almighty Maker. How does it affect 
you? Do you see in it the power of 
God, the wisdom of God, the goodness 
of God ? and does it increase your love 
for your heavenly Father? What a 
flood of light does the sun fling upon the 
earth, gilding its mountains and its 
valleys ! 

" It glows upon the crimson bells that deck th6 
moorland hills, 
And teemeth molten gold among the waters of 
the rills." 

He who created the heavens and the 
earth, made the sun to rule* by day and 
the moon by night; " He made the stars 
also." What would the sky be without 
the sun? What would the earth be 
without the sun ? What should we do 
without the sun ? It is the light and 
the life of the world ! The sun begins 
his labours early, opening the windows 
of heaven, awakening the singing birds, 
spangling the dew-drops, expanding the 
petals of the flowers, calling forth their 
beauty and giving their perfume to the 
balmy breeze. How does it affect 
you ? As for me it thrills through my 
very frame. How it brightens the white 
bark of the birch ; glitters on the glossy 
holly, bathes with light the foliage of 
the forest, and twinkles amid its myriad 
leaves ! 

" It pierces through the dusky pines, thick mass'd 
with bristling wire, 
And glares beyond as if all space were one vast 
furnace-fire." 

On, on, goes the sun, crying to the 
peopled world " Awake, thou that sleep- 
est, and begin thy daily labour !" It 
warms and rejoices the earth; drives 
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awfty the mist and the noxious vapour ; 
calls myriads of insects into joyous life ; 
mellows the fruit on the trees, ripens the 
grain of the field, and proclaims a 
general juhilee around. How does the sun 
affect you? for surely it does affect you, 
or you must have a heart, of stone. The 
sun goes everywhere. In Nature's 
loneliest solitudes where silence dwells 
with heauty, it sheds its gladdening in- 
fluence, brightening the entrance to the 
gloomy glen, beaming on the bro£(d- 
breasted rock, and giving a golden arch- 
way to the cliffy cave, 

'' Where sleeps the lake among the hills, luU'd 
•vriih its trees and flowers, 
It paves a path of golden light deep down to 
crystal bowers." 

We can no more describe the sun 
than we can endure its burning rays. 
What is human pomp and magnificence 
when compared with it! How does it 
affect you ? Do you regard it with 
tameness, apathy, and unconcern, or with 
vivid emotion, increasing wonder, and 
intense admiration ? It is not only the 
sky that is beautified by the sun, nor the 
Udl cliff, the tree, the lake and the 
waterfall, but the temples and dwelling- 
places of man also. It beams brightly 
on the dome and minaret, tips with 
It star the weather-cock on the village 
apire, and sparkles on the glass bottle in 
the garden : 

" It burnishes the window panes of marbled, pil< 
lar'd hall, 
And smiles on blushing eglantine by peasant's 
cottage wall." 

On, on, goes the sun, hour after hour, 
year after year, and age after age, 
warming, fructifying, gladdening and 
beautifying the world. Spring comes, 
and summer comes, and they find him in 
the sky ; autumn comes, and winter 
comes, and still he is there. Myriads of 
old worshipped the sun ; and myriads, 
under one shape or other, may worship 
htm still. Happy are they who worship 
the Sun of righteousness in spirit and in 
truth, while they look around with joy 
on the goodly creation I How does the 
sun affect you? Whether at home or 
abroad, on sea or on land, the sun is a 
delightful companion. Childhood delights 
in the sunshine, and old age has a new 
life in its influence. Even the unhappy 
■mile in the sunbeam, though it be but 
faintly, and it calls up remembrances in 
every breast : 



" The lonely exile sees it gild his ovn lovedi nstiy^. 
sky. 
And his heart is like a little child's—a teac is in 
his eye." 

How does the sun affect you? for it 
brings tears into my eyes, not only by 
its unbearable beams, but by its beauty, 
its glory, and the delight it wakens in 
my heart. I see in it a proof of God's 
power, a pledge of his promises, a con- 
firmation of his holy word, and a monitor 
to remind me of my daily duties. Pil- 
grims to the skies, look at the sun in 
thine earthly pilgrimage, admire it, love 
it, thank God for it. Regard it as set in 
the skies for thy good, and turn its light 
to advantage : it is the goodly^ glowing 
and glorious gift of thy heavenly Father ; 
let it gladden thy heart here, and beckon 
thee above — where ^* the sun shall be no 
more thy light by day ; neither for 
brightness shall the moon give light 
unto thee : but the Lord shall be unto 
thee an everlasting light, and thy God 
thy glory." Isa. Ix. 19. 



ROMANTIC SCENERY. 

After crossing the £au Noire, says 
Mr. John Sheppard, a torrent flowing 
from the Glaier du Buet, our progress 
was among huge stones, left nearly as 
Nature placed them ; but where any art 
has been used, forming rude flights of 
steps. Here the rock-loving quadruped 
was quite in his element again; but 
though I had gained sufficient confidence 
in his climbing talents, I preferred trust- 
ing only myself to go down stairs, and 
enjoyed more when on foot these truly 
romantic scenes. A very pleasing variety 
of flowers adorn the sides of the path ; 
nor is there any want of cataract and 
forest, and all the characteristics of alpine 
landscapes. We now passed the limits 
of Savoy, and soon after through a gate- 
way in a thick ancient wall built across 
the defile, and designed to guard the 
Valais. The ascent along the front of 
the pine- covered mountain called the 
Tete Noire, is little less precipitous than 
that of the Montauvert. The traveller 
will not pass without notice a detached 
stone of enormous size, which is named 
Barmerossa. The torrent here roars at a 
great depth under a hanging wood of 
firs ; the village of Finio is seen perched 
on the brink of the opposite cliff; many 
cascades were at that time streaming 
fi^om these heights, and the mountains 
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towards Cbamonni, covered with snowj 
Btill bounded our prospect ; so that I felt 
at the moment, and am still disposed to 
think, this view in its kind, (as a mixture 
of wild grandeur within a close ravine,) 
is scarcely to be equalled. We had next 
to descend towards the torrent of Trient, 
by what is called the Mauvais Pas, not 
because rougher than the rest, but from 
being more directly on the edge of a pre- 
cipice. The cold hamlet of Trient, which 
is half buried in snow during winter, has 
but few inhabitants. In order to attend 
mass they travel three leagues to Mar- 
tigny, and carry the dead thither for 
interment, on roads which must be labo- 
rious even to mountaineers. Near Trient 
the path from the Col-de-Balme joins that 
which I had taken, and we had next to 
ascend to the Forclase, from whose sum- 
mit the valley of the Rhone begins to 
open, and at length the whole course of 
that river, with the towns of Sion and 
Martigny, and alps of the Haut Valais 
are placed before the eye in most beauti- 
ful perspective. The descent is so rough 
and rapid, that I found it afford no great 
relief at the close of this day's exertions. 
Successive kinds of vegetation are passed 
through, from the firs on the brow, and 
walnuts of the middle region, to the vine- 
yards of Martigny, which produce a white 
wine of considerable value. 



INGRATITUDE TOWARDS GOD. 

It is plain, to any one who considers 
the doctrine of redemption, that it repre- 
sents to us such infinite love — such in- 
comparable tenderness and condescension 
— that, as God's conduct towards us is an 
incomprehensible mystery of kindness, 
so our conduct towards him is, if we may 
so speak, an incomprehensible mystery 
of ingratitude. There are, indeed, many 
mysteries in human nature, but they 
come all far short of this ; for if we con- 
sider that human nature, corrupt and 
perverse as it is, is not yet wholly lost to 
all sense of gratitude in other cases, but 
that frequently the hearts even of the 
worst of men are softened with a kindly 
sense of singular favours — especially that 
the coldest and hardest hearts are some- 
times melted with undeserved favours ; if 
we consider that, in other cases, our 
acknowledgments rise naturally in pro- 
portion to our obligations, and that, after 
all, the greatest temporal favours, when 
compared with eternal onep, are but trifles ; 



and yet, insignificant as they are, they 
beget sometimes a very high degree of 
gratitude, and swell men's hearts with 
such generous sentiments towards their 
benefactors, that they teke pleasure in 
nothing in the world more than in serving 
them ; if we consider all this, and com- 
pare it with the returns we make to our 
greatest (yea, in effect, our only) Bene- 
factor, for the greatest benefits he could 
give, or we receive, or imagine;— if we 
compare these things together, it may be 
a question, whether we have more reason 
to be astonished at God's love, or at our 
own un thankfulness ; or, which of them 
is the greatest wonder? To think that 
we should be so strongly affected with 
earthly favours — ^favours, from worms 
like ourselves; favours, of so little import- 
ance — of so short continuance; favours 
proceeding from such imperfect love, and 
oftentimes mixed with many injuries; 
that we should be so strongly affected 
with such favours as these, ana so little 
with the love of God in Christ— e^o^ love 
which is so perfectly pure, and disin- 
terested in the grounds of it — so free as 
to its motives, that it is exercised towards 
objects who had neither merit to deserve 
it, nor power to requite it, nor used im- 
portunity in seeking after it — a love that 
is so infinitely tender in its nature, so 
inestimably precious in its effects, so rich 
and abundant in its fruits, so constant, so 
lasting, yea, everlasting, so glorious in 
all its manifestations — that Uiis should 
be the only friendship to which most men 
make no returns, the only kindness of 
which they have no grateful feelings, is 
such a miracle, or, rather, monster of stu- 
pidity, that it might seem incredible, if 
there were any arguing against expe- 
rience. — Mackturin, 



PRIVATE DEVOTION. 
A MAN may pray with others from a 
variety of motives, but he will never love 
praying by himself until he feels his con- 
stant need of the Divine care, and views 
God as the chief good. Some professors 
are very deficient in this duty, in which 
they ought to abound. They are known 
by a sickly languor in other duties, and 
are proofs that none relish public ordi- 
nances so well, as those who keep up a 
constant correspondence with heaven m 
private. Remissness in duty is alvm 
attended by a deficiency of comfort We 
can only cfimb the mount of communion 
on the knee of ^rayen.^Herriek, 
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The Limehouse DockSi and the Entrance to the Regent's Canal. 



THE DOCKS OF LONDON AND THE 
THAMES. 

A VISIT to the docks of London by 
way of the river will amply repay the 
time and trouble of those who desire to 
appreciate the commercial power and 
wealth which have been the means of 
raising our much-loved country to an 
unparalleled eminence in the history of 
nations. 

The means of conveyance include the 
train, the road, and the boat; but we 
would recommend the latter. *' London 
oweth its greatness," said old Fuller, in 
Lis usual quaint but forcible style, 
** under God's divine providence, to the 
well-conditioned river of Thame, which 
doth not (as some tyrant rivers in Eu- 
rope) abuse its strength in a destructive 
way, but employeth its greatness in 
goodness, to be beneficial for commerce 
by the reciprocation of the tide therein. 
Hence it was that when king James, 
offended with the City, threatened he 
would remove his court to another place, 
the lord mavor, boldly enough, retorted, 
that he might remove his court at plea- 
sure, but could not remove the Thames.'' 

Long before the time of steam-boats 
and railways, and even high-roads and 
coaches, people went by the Thames 
from one part of London to another. 

August, 1848. 



Not only did the humbler orders take 
"the silent highway," but the nobles 
prided themselves on the splendour of 
their barges, the number of their water- 
men, and the gayness of their liveries, — 
while for the monarch and his family it 
furnished " a royal road." 

The river has long been considered 
under the special jurisdiction of the cor- 
poration of the metropolis, its authority 
extending from Staines, which is about 
thirty-seven miles above London-bridge, 
to a stone on the Essex shore, in the 
estuary, — including a navigation of more 
than eighty miles ; and hence we hear of 
the lord mayor as the conservator of the 
Thames, in his civic barge, attended by 
his principal officers, proceeding to in- 
spect various parts of the river, and 
ordering many advantageous changes to 
be made. 

The first object which strikes the 
attention, in leaving one of the "City 
piers'* by "the boat" is the bridge. 
The removal of old London-bridge, and 
the erection of the new one, was a work 
of great importance to the commer- 
cial community of London. Owing to 
the contracted arches, and the great space 
occupied by the buttresses, there was 
a waterfall, when the tide was going 
down, of several feet, which rendered it 
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dangerous either to ascend or descend 
the river. The erection of the new bridge 
has reduced this from five feet to two 
inches, and there is a freedom of access 
above the bridge never before enjoyed ; 
the bottom of the river, which before was 
thick and muddy, is now in many places 
being washed away, and instead of the 
water gradually becoming shallower and 
fouler, there is a dear gravel bottom 
which la gradually deepening. 

Immemately oa passing the bridge, 
the Adelttde wharf is seen; alongside 
of which a Hull steamer will commonly be 
observed, preparing for her ** north'ard 
voyage," with others engaged on more 
distant trips. The Custom-house is next 
observed, which was first constructed in 
the fourteenth century; the river fbont 
of the {^esent edifice, which cost 440,000/., 
is nearly five hundred feet in length: 
the weU-kaowa *4ong-room," where 
public business is iM^tched, is one hun- 
dred and eightyHUX feet in Wagth, and 
sixty in height and width. London may 
truly be styled " the emporium of all the 
lands of the earth," since the total value 
of its exports and Imports is estimated at 
eighty millions sterling. The customs of 
this immense port will necessarily amount 
to a large sum; and at this establish- 
ment one-half of the amount collected in 
the whole kingdom is received, — exceed- 
ing ten millions sterling annually. 

The Tower of London, long the chief 
palace and fortress of the English sove- 
reigns, has from time immemorial been the 
dep6t of arms and accoutrements. It was 
encircled by a wide and spacious ditch, 
running round the walls and to the river ; 
but the water has latterly been drained 
off, and the space is occupied as a garden. 
In the centre is the most ancient and 
conspicuous portion of the edifice, — the 
citadel, or keep, — called "the White 
Tower," originally the Tower of London, 
and occupied as a royal palace. It is a 
massive quadrangular bunding, and has 
a turret at each angle, rising considerably 
above the roof: the turret at the north- 
east angle, which is the highest and 
largest, forms an irregular circle, projecting 
from the walls, and contains a great stair- 
case, which communicates with the whole 
building. It was used in the reign of 
Charles ii., as an observatory by Flam- 
stead, the celebrated astronomer-royal. 

What " a forest of masts " is there in 
the Pool, awakening diversified thoughts 
and feelings in reference to the commer- 
cial relations of this empire with all parts 



of the globe ! The flags of almost every 
civilized nation may be seen. The 
clumsy and grotesque, though sometimes 
bright and gaudy craft of the Dutchman, 
the "tight" American, the piratical- 
looking Spanish schooner, the smart 
Frenchman, the suspicious Mediterra- 
nean trader, the dingy collier, the dash- 
ing steamer, the Kentish hoy, and the 
stalely Indiaman, with a host of other 
veflseiBof various countries and classes, 
aid in composing a scene which, for 
variety and extent, is unequalled in the 
world. 

In 1840, there belonged to the port of 
London nearly three thousand ships, of 
the total burden of five hundred and 
eighty- one thousand tons, manned by 
thirty*two thousand aeamen. This, which is 
by far the largest amount of shipping that 
ever belonged to a aingle port, is the more 
remarkable when it k {•jBoUected that 
newriy all tfa« coUien halo&f to New- 
easd«, Sunderland, and otbsr northern 
ports. The number of barges employed 
in the loading and unloading of colliers 
is immense. There are, also, numerous 
steamers lying in tiers alongside one 
another, while others are continually 
passing, bound to all parts of ihs river, 
the kingdom, and the world. There is 
the series of " Watermen," the "Sylph," 
the " Ariel," and others, for those who 
would like a trip to Woolwich; white 
the more substantial « Star," " Gem,'* or 
" Ruby," which last was long the fastest 
vessel on the river, will convey the tra- 
veller to Graveeend. Nor need the trip 
be limited for want of conveyance: «a 
the Thames' bosom are floating ^wsels 
of strength and speed, not only to Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate, Hull, Ipswich, Dov*! 
and other English ports, but to Calaij, 
Boulogne, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Ostena, 
Hamburg, Havre, Oporto, Lisbon, the 
Mediterranean, and other parts ot the 
world. Time and money, and burf- 
ness or leisure, are all that are rehired 
to convey the voyager to the mostdis- 
tant regions; while, to show that ike 
opportunities are not lost, it has been 
estimated that twenty thousand persoM 
are frequently passing up and down the 
river in steam vessels at the same time ; 
and the boats of a single Company 
have carried in one season millions of 
passengers. 

Among the largest steamers that nave 
been built on the Thames, were the 
" British Queen" and the "President, 
—the former was sold to the Belgiw 
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governmetit, the latter— wLo can tell ber 
fate? The " Jane," constructed by Mr. 
George Blaxland, now of her majesty's 
dockyard at Woolwich, was the smallest 
steamer built on the banks of the Thames. 
She is only twenty-seven feet long, and 
father moredhan five wide, — ^the cylinder 
of her engine being but of five inches 
diameter, and having an eight feet 
stroke. 

But we must now exchange the waters 
for the land; for the docks claim our 
attention. Their erection is traceable to 
acts of piracy, at the present day scarcely 
credible, but which were continually per- 
petrated as late as the close of the last 
oentury. On the river and the quays 
wore thieves of no ordinary audacity. 
During the day, they would mark the 
barges which they intended to pillage at 
night; these they would cut adrift, and 
Ibllow them till the tide carried them to 
some convenient place, to make sure of 
their booty. These marauders had dif- 
ferent names, according to the various 
kinds of pillage in which they were 
especially skilled, as "light and heavy 
horsemen," "coopers," "bumboat-men," 
"rat-catchers," "scuffle-hunters," "mud- 
larkers," and river-pirates." The depre- 
dations thus committed were enormous ; 
and they are estimated to have been 
half a million steriing annually. The 
Mtieles thus obtained were designated by 
other terms: cofiee was called peas; 
sugar. Band; And rum, vinegar. In one 
instance, the master of a vessel was asleep 
below, when a party of robbers were 
weighing its anchors and cables ; and on 
waking with the noise, he went on deck 
to inquire the cause, when the pirates 
courteously wished him a very good morn- 
ing, and rowed off with the prize. 

Such practices were frequently con- 
nived at by the authorities, and officers 
eonnected with the wharfs were found to 
gain considerable profit from the share 
they took in the nefarious traffic. In 
October, 1/98, a lighter was robbed of 
five sacks of American ashes, of the value 
of 50^. The contents were carried to the 
house of an opulent '^receiver," who sat 
»p two nights for the purpose. The 
thieves were remunerated by receiving 
about a quarter of the value, besides being 
regaled with a supper, and the watchman 
had half-a-crown for his civility in taking 
BO notice of the transaction. Many of 
the "light-horsemen " made regularly five 
guineas a night; and an apprentice to 
whftt was called a " game waterman,'' is 



said to have lieen known to keep a coan«* 
try-bouse and a saddle-horse. 

A check was put to the proceedings of 
these marauders by the establishment 
of a marine police, which was so suc- 
cessful, that, during the first year, the 
saving to the West India merchants alone, 
was computed to amount to 100,000/., 
and two thousand two hundred culprits 
were convicted of misdemeanours during 
that period. The evils which thus fol- 
lowed the exposure of goods, at last 
induced some persons to try to find a re- 
medy. In 1798, the complaints of the 
merchants were brought prominently 
under the consideration of parliament : 
and in 1796, a formal inquiry into the 
real state of things was instituted by 
the government. During the war, the 
inconvenience was much increased $ in- 
stead of ships entering port singly and 
regularly they came in large fleets, under 
the convoy of men-of-war, in order to 
prevent their capture by the enemy. 

It was not, however, till 1799 that the 
West India merchants, who had been the 
greatest sufferers, took up the subject 
more warmly than ever, and gained their 
object; for a bill was obtained in parlia- 
ment, and the West India Docks built. 
Other merchants obtained a bill in the 
year following, which was followed by 
the erection of the London Docks. Shortly 
afterwards the East India Docks were 
constructed; and towards the end of 
1828, the St. Katherine Docks were 
added to the number. 

The latter are situated immediately 
below the Tower, — the lock that leads 
into them being one hundred and eighty 
feet long, and forty-five broad, and is so 
constructed that vessels of more than six 
hundred tons burden may pass in and 
out three hours before high water. The 
space included within the outer walls is 
about twenty-four acres, about half of 
which are occupied by water.* A clear 
channel of not less than three hundred 
feet in width is at all times kept in the 
Pool, for the accommodation of vessels 
going in or out The warehouses are 
exceedingly well-contrived and commo- 
dious; and owing to their being built 
partly on pillars, within which what is 
called the quay-work of other docks is 
transacted close to the water's edge, 
goods are hoisted direct from the hold of 
the vessel, without its being necessary, 
as is commonly the case, to land them 
on the quays; thus affording a great 
# M'CnUoch. 
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saying of time, room, and labour. A 
cargo wbich could not be placed in the 
warehouse in less than fifteen days, in 
one of the earlier-constructed docks, can 
be raised from the ship's hold in one-fifth 
of the time. The whole establishment 
is exceedingly complete, and reflects the 
greatest credit on the public spirit, en- 
terprise, and skill of tnose by whom it 
was projected and executed. 

The London Docks are separated from 
the St. Katherine's by Nightingale-lane, 
and are about a mile and a quarter from 
London-bridge. The establishment com- 
prises an area of more than a hundred 
acres, and cost about 4,000,000/. sterling. 
The Tobacco-dock lies between the eastern 
and western docks, and exceeds an acre 
in extent, being exclusively used for 
ships laden with tobacco. The great 
tobacco-warehouse is the largest and 
most magnificent building of the kind 
in the world, being adapted to contain 
twenty-four thousand hogsheads of to- 
bacco, averaging twelve hundred pounds 
weight each ; it covers five acres. The 
vaults situated beneath this and other 
warehouses, include an area of more 
than eighteen . acres, and will contain 
sixty-six thousand pipes of wine and 
spirits. Towards the north-east, corner 
of the warehouses is a door, inscribed 
" To the Kiln," where damaged tobacco 
is burned; and the long chimney that 
carries off the smoke is called <<The 
Queen's Chimney." 

The first entrance to the West India 
Docks is at Limehouse, about a mile and 
a half below the London Docks. Their 
construction proved a very successful 
undertaking to the proprietors, and not 
less beneficial to the original shareholders 
than to the trade of the port. During 
twenty years after their completion^ all 
the West India ships frequenting the 
Thames were obliged to use them. The 
dividend on the Company's stock was 
limited to ten per cent., and after 
making dividends to the full amount, 
with the exception of the first half-year, 
they had, in 1819, an accumulated fund 
of 400,000/. At the suggestion of a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
they diminished their charges ; and hav- 
ing still more reduced them since, the 
surplus has been absorbed. These docks 
stretch quite across the isthmus of the 
Isle of Dogs, and originally consisted of 
an Export and Import Dock, each commu- 
nicating, by means of locks, with a basin 
of five or six acres in extent, at the end 



nearest Blackwall, and with another of 
more than two acres next Limehouw. 
To these the South Dock was added, ii 
1829 ; it was formerly the City Canal^ 
which had been intended to facilitate 
navigation, by enabling ships to avoid 
the circuitous course round- the Isle of 
Dogs. It was, however, but litde used 
for that purpose, and has been appro- 
priated to the wood trade ; for the greater 
accommodation of jnrhich, a pond of nine- 
teen acres has been formed on the soutk 
side, for the reception of bonded timber. 

The West India Docks are about a 
mile and a half below the London Docksw 
The immense ranges of warehouses which 
divide the Export and Import depart- 
ments are well worthy of notice, and 
convey an impressive sense of the vast 
importance of commercial intercourse. 
The docks are chiefly filled with rum> 
and other colonial produce; while in 
the buildings partly surrounding the Im- 
port Dock, there is stowage for one 
hundred and sixty thousand hogsheads 
of sugar, and immense quantities of 
coffee and other commodities. In these 
warehouses, and under the spacious sheds 
surrounding the quays, have been de- 
posited property of the value of twenty 
millions sterling, comprising, in round 
numbers, one hundred and fifty thousand 
casks of sugar, eighty thousand barrels 
and four hundred and thirty thousand 
bags of coffee, thirty-five thousand pipes 
of rum and Madeira wine, fourteen 
thousand logs of mahogany, and twenty 
thousand tons of logwood. The Docks, 
including the City Canal, which, tbougk 
originally intended for a different purpose, 
is employed, in connexion with them, com- 
prise nearly three hundred acres, of which 
about fifty are water. The Export and 
Import Docks will contain five hundred 
sail of large merchantmen at a time. 

Lying on the right, and some distance 
before the Queen's Dockyard at Dcpt^ 
ford is approached, the entrance to the 
Commercial Docks will be observed. 
These are of large extent, and are prin- 
cipally intended for the reception of ves- 
sels laden with timber, corn, and other 
bulky commodities. The prominent idea 
which occupies the mind of a foreigner 
first observing these sights is that ef 
immensity. His astonishment when the 
scene breaks upon his view seems to be 
capable of little increase, as one object 
after another rapidly arrests his attention; 
on every hand, he observes intelligence 
and perseverance displayed,^-the triumph 
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of the inteUeetual over the material world. 
The remarks of the Farsees, on beholding 
the objects which we have thus attempted 
Vriefly to deUneate to the reader, contain 
much that is both natural and true : — 
** We thought it a great wonder," said 
they, *' that such a small and insignificant 
week as England appears on the map of 
the world can thus attract so many 
nations of the world towards her ; and 
we asked oarselves, why should not those 
mighty rivers and countiies, which have 
naturally much better accommodations 
for commerce than England, be fre- 
quented as much? But a moment's 
reflection satisfied us on this point : the 
answer presented itself; and we will tell 
our countrymen that it is the persevering 
habits of the English, it is the labour and 
skill of that people that is the cause of 
such attraction. They are never satisfied 
with any one thing unless it is brought to 
perfection, it does not matter at. what 
sacrifice. They are ever ready to receive 
improvements; and thus Ihey have at- 
tained that celebrity in their manufac- 
tures, that countries which grow materials 
bring them here to be converted into 
useful things, which are distributed all 
over the world ; and while other coun- 
tries were satisfied with what they had, 
England was eager to augment her re- 
sources." F. S. W. 

EXETER HALL MEETINGS. 

Never do the labours of Christian 
vitality, says Merle D*Aubign6, appear in 
England in a more imposing form than in 
the great public meetings wnieh are held 
in London, especially in the month of 
May. If the world, if the despisers of 
the Sunday, have their monster trains; 
the worshippers of Jesus Christ have 
their monster meetings, if I may call 
them so; and these are no doubt the 
most remarkable manifestations of the 
religious spirit of Britain. Certainly, the 
thing most worthy of admiration is not 
the meetings of these societies, but their 
labours and their acts. The Bible, Mis- 
sionary, Tract, and Christian Instruc- 
tion Societies, with many others, are the 
highest glory and the chief strength of 
England. Not only has she taken the lead, 
but she has nowhere been outstripped. The 
reports of these societies are everywhere ; 
you have read them over and over again. 
It will therefore be more interesting to 
give you a description of their meetings. 

To speak in that immense area of 
-Exeter Hall, to four thousand auditors, — 



nay, four thousand impassioned auditors, 
— who reply by acclamations to the least 
word that finds an echo in their hearts, 
is no trifle, especially to foreigners. The 
remarkable capacity of the English and 
the Scotch for speaking well, clearly, and 
eloquently, is known to every one. This 
is in some degree a natural gift, but it is 
partly also an acquired one. Every son 
of Britain grows up in the midst of public 
life. Every one accustoms himself to 
think clearly, and to express forcibly, 
whatever is essential in all things. Be- 
sides this, the English, those at least who 
speak in these meetings, are familiar with 
the two great treasuries from which all 
elegant diction and eloquence is drawn ; 
the one is the Bible, the other is the 
Greek and Latin classics. The art with 
which these assemblies are prepared, the 
continued progress, the animated, onward 
march which the leaders seem to impress 
upon them ; the appearance, at one time 
of a Syrian, at another of a North Ame- 
rican Indian, now of a New Zealander 
or of a Chinese, in the full costume of 
their respective countries, and each 
making a speech in his turn, like others 
(I was myself confounded with these 
orators from the diflerent parts of the 
world ;) the art with which the most 
powerful speakers are generally reserved 
for the conclusion — ^all these things ren- 
der the meetings overpowering and won- 
derful. If I were asked which aflbrds 
the most exquisite enjoyment to the 
mind; the intimate conversations in a 
German study, where three or four emi- 
nent theologians assemble, with whom 
the mind freely ranges over the highest 
regions of thought ; or these stupendous 
meetings, in which the souls of the audi- 
tory are drawn on by an orator as in a 
race, are subdued with him, and then on 
a sudden carried away amidst shouts and 
accliamations, — were I to be asked which 
of these two enjoyments I prefer, really 
I should not know on which side the 
balance would incline; but were I to 
judge of the intensity, or rather the en- 
thusiasm of enjoyment, I think I should 
decide in favour of the London or Scot- 
tish meetings. Oh, how much do we 
live in those few hours 1 how do our 
hearts burn within us ! And yet, after 
those volcanic explosions, and those 
streams of burning lava which flow in 
torrents, it must be owned, something 
more calm and more intimate is salutary, 
and we love to return to " the waters of 
Shiloah that go softly," Isa. viii. 6. 
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CBSDULITT: A PIALOaUE. 

" Well met, Maurice. I wanted to 
fee you, but hardly expected to fall in 
withyou so soon." 

" Why did you want to see me, Mi- 
chael? was it about the conjurer that I 
■poke of?" 

" Oh no ! I want to hear no more of 
him. It was about a book that I have 
been reading, for I wish you to read it 
too : it is called, ' Magic, Pretended 
Miracles, and Remarkable Natural Phe- 
nomena,' and published at No. 56, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London. I think it 
Will open the eyes of many people to the 
tuperstition of the credulous, and to the 
frauds which are practised in the world." 

" If I do read it, I shall never disbelieve 
ft great many things that have been told 
me." 

" Perhaps not I have heard say that 
'seeing is believing ;' but with you, hear- 
ing is believing. For myself, Maurice, I 
have no belief at all in tokens, omens, 
ghosts, fortune-tellers, fire-eaters, witches, 
magic, nor in any kind of conjurations, 
regarding them as no more than a tale of 
ft tub, a handful of froth, and a bagful of 
moonshine; and I think it would be more 
to the credit of your understanding if you 
were not so credulous as you are." 

" Will the book about magic that you 
tpeak of tell me how to find out an im- 
postor?" 

" In many cases it will. It shows very 
clearly that in one instance we may be 
deceived because the hand is quicker 
than the eye; in another because the 
deceiver has a confederate; and in a third 
because the table before him, on which 
he plays his tricks, is f\irnished with trap 
doors. Then again we are liable to be 
deceived by truths being magnified as In 
the old tale of the three black crows, and 
by falsehoods which are difficult or im- 
possible to be disproved. A very simple 
thing may be represented as a miracle, 
and you would be one of the first to 
believe it." 

" Perhaps not, Michael, perhaps not." 

" Was not that an odd afiair of the 
man who took a boat out to sea that he 
might drown himself ? Though he jumped 
beadiong into the water, strange to relate, 
in five minutes after he found himself 
sitting upright in the boat." 

** On, the waves must have tossed him 
into the boat, or a great fish ; that must 
have been the way of it : but it certainly 
was very wonderful." 

" Very wonderfuli indeed, as you will 



hear. When the man found himself la 
the wftter he did not at all like drowning, 
to being a swimmer he quietly swam back 
again to the boat, and got into it Now 
was not that a very wonderful affair? '* 

*^ I see, Michael, that you are laugh- 
ing at me." 

*' Whether I am or not, you eertainly 
deserve to be laughed at for your ez« 
treme creduli^*" 

<<I certainly do believe in fortune- 
telling, eay wliat you will." 

** No doubt you do ; and till you make 
up your mind to use the reason that God 
has given you, fortune- telling will appear 
very reasonable in your eyes." 

** But you cannot deny that fortune- 
tellers tell truth sometimes." 

"When a silly servant^girl has her 
fortune told, and one thing is mentioned 
to her that comes true, she cries up the 
reputation of the old woman, the fortune- 
teller, even though she has been told 
twenty things which are all false/' 

" But how can a fortune-teller, if she 
does not know it, tell any one even of one 
thing in twenty that is true ? *' 

*' Maurice ! Maurice ! do use your un^ 
derstanding. If you were to put nine- 
teen black stones in a bag with one 
white one, and I undertook to put my 
hand into the bag and pull out the white 
one, would you be satisfied if I kept pull- 
ing out a black stone every time I put 
my hand in the bag till I came to the 
last, and then hold up the white stone as 
though I had performed some wonderfol 
feat?" 

"No, I should not." 

** And where is the difference, then, 
between the fortune-teller being wrong 
nineteen times out of twenty, and my 
being in the same situation? If you 
reflected a moment on the matter, you 
would feel ashamed of believing auch 
nonsense. It is the same with tokens. 
If, during the illness of any one, the little 
insect called the death-watch is heard, or 
indeed an unusual sound of any kind^ 
and death follows, then the death-watch 
and the unusual sound are talked of far 
and near, as true tokens of the death 
which has taken place ; but if Ho death 
follows you hear no more of either the one 
or the other.* Many a time have I brought 
the death-watch by merely imitating the 
sound it makes, when no doubt the insect 
has mistaken my gentle tapping for the 
sound of one of its tribe." 

" But if a token happetis at tbe very 
moment, surely I may peliere it ti^en. 
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My Qaold Zaohary died at York as the 
clock struck twelve at nigbt, and just at 
that time I was awakened by some plas- 
tear falling from the ceiling. Now these 
two things happened at the very same 
moment, and therefore I do helieve the 
falling of the plaster wa^ a token," 

** I do not wish to jest, Maurice, about 
so solemn a subject as death, but I must 
try to cure you of your credulity by show- 
ing you its fblly. One windy night I 
was up very late, and was cutting my 
nails just as the clock struck twelve. 
Now I read in the newspaper afterwards, 
that as the elock struck twelve a large 
high chimney was blown down at Stoke. 
Do you think, then, that the good people 
of Stoke would be justified in regarding 
their falling chimney as a token of my 
cutting my nails, because the two things 
happened at the very same moment ? " 

*<Tbat is a different thing." 

^^ It is different, but my account de- 
pends on the same evidence as yours. 
Every time the clock of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral in London strikes twelve in the 
daytime, ten thousand different things 
are taking place in the world. Some are 
being bom, some are dying, some being 
baptized, some buried, some are going 
journeys, some returning home, but surely 
you do not regard the clock striking as a 
token of these things because it happens 
to-take place at the same time! Well 
you may look puzzled, Maurice, for you 
must feel that it is not the wisest thing in 
the world to believe in tokens." 

'^ But you say that you have no belief 
in ghosts ; now I do believe in them, and 
I have heard very astonishing things 
about haunted houses." 

** So have I, and they were as silly 
as they were astonishing. I was once 
present myself at what was called a 
haunted house, and for two or three days 
and nights pranks enough were played 
there. The windows were broken ; briok- 
eads were thrown against the door ; red- 
hot coals fell down from the ceiling, and 
when a large sheet was hung up outside 
the window the panes of glass came 
jingling down as fast as ever, without a 
single hole being made in the sheet ! " 

*' Then that house must have been 
haunted. Red-hot coals falling from the 
eeiling, and the windows broken without 
a hole being made in the sheet ! If ever 
house was haunted, that house must have 
been ! " 

** So everybody said, and hundreds went 
to Me it. One wise mui would b«ve it 



that the stones and brick -ends were 
thrown from a great distance by a cross- 
bow. The burning coals, however, puzzled 
him ; and when the windows were broken 
without the stones making a hole in the 
sheet, he had not another word to say." 

" Well, then, the house was haunted 
after all." 

^' That it was, sure enough ; but it was 
something more substantial than a ghost 
that haunted it. The whole secret was 
this, for it was afterwards found out. A 
little wilful servant girl, who had taken 
offence at her mistress, did all the mis- 
chief. As no one suspected her, she threw 
the stones when people were looking 
another way. At night, she crept up 
through the cellar window to throw the 
brick-ends at the door, and in the day- 
time she took burning coals from the fire, 
and threw them up to the ceiling over 
the heads of the people, when their backs 
were towards her. No wonder that the 
people set on the top of the house to 
watch could not see the stones that broke 
the windows; and no wonder that no 
holes were made in the sheet, when the 
windows were broken from the inside. 
When the girl was safe in prison, the 
haunted house was as quiet as it was 
before." 

** I never heard a stranger account than 
that What a wilful little hussy that 
servant must be ! " 

'* There is an exhibition in London in 
which fleas appear to act important parts; 
for instance, four, like chestnut horses, 
draw along a small mail-coach, while two 
others play the coachman and guard. 
Two dance together, while a lady-flea 
plays the pianoforte. Many other things 
are performed. All this appears very 
astonishing; but one with a quick eye, 
who uses his reason, sees thrqugh it all. 
The fleas harnessed to the coach do no- 
thing but crawl along, and of course the 
coach follows them. The coachman and 
guard are fleas fastened upright, with a 
little whip before the one, and a small 
horn before the other, so that when they 
struggle to get loose, they touch and move 
the whip and horn; one appearing to 
wave the whip, and the other to blow the 
horn. The two dancers, dressed as a lady 
and gentleman, are fastened at each end 
of a small bar, the middle of which rests 
on a pivot : when the fleas stir about, the 
bar moves up and down, and this is called 
waltzing. The lady at the piano does 
nothing but struggle, for the music comes 
from % mmfid'hox, with which the flea 
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has nothing to do. He who looks at this 
exhibition with his eyes only, will go 
away believing that the fleas do all which 
they appear to do, but he who regards 
them with the eyes of his understanding, 
will see that they do nothing at all but 
struggle and crawl." 

" That must be a very curious exhibi- 
tion though, for all that." 

** Yes ; but it is rather more curious 
than it is humane. The book that I spoke 
of, about magic, explains how the modern 
feat is performed in which a conjuror 
engages to wash and iron a number of 
pocket-handkerchiefs in an incredibly 
short space of time ; how he apparently 
destroys articles and puts them together 
again ; how he makes coffee all at once 
for a dozen people, and many other such 
like things." 

" I will be sure to buy that book." 

" And if you do, I hope it will cure you 
of your credulity. It tells us of an Egyp- 
tian magician who was famous for the 
wonders he performed. He used to put 
a drop of ink in a double magic square, 
and then profess to enable a boy to see in 
it the figure of any one in the world that 
the company might mention." 

"That was very wonderful. Did he 
describe the figures?" 

** Indeed he did, and some of his de- 
scriptions were laughable enough. Now 
and then, when perhaps the magician 
happened to know the person named and 
could help him by his remarks, he was 
tolerably correct, but, at other times, he 
was sadly at fault ; for instance, on one 
occasion he was required to look on the 
ink-blot when queen Victoria was called 
for, and he described the figure he saw to 
be that of a man, rather short, in black 
trousers, a white hat, black shoes, white 
gloves, red coat with lining, and black 
waistcoat^ with whiskers, but no beard 
nor moustaches, and holding a glass 
tumbler in his hand." 

" That was a mistake. I wonder that 
people should be silly enough to believe 
such a magician as that," 

" There are people, Maurice, silly 
enough to believe anything. It is an 
excellent rule, in trying to discover the 
cause of any unusual circumstance, to re- 
galed it in the simplest way we can first. 
If this rule were observed, discoveries 
would be sooner and more frequently 
made. The book that I spoke of says : — 
One day at Yarmouth, to the great asto- 
nishment of the inbabitants, the market- 
place was strewn with feathers. Such of 
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" Him they lov'd 
Ev'n in his meanest creatures ; reverenc'd Him 
In the rook's Instinct, and the emmet's craft. 

The more I consider the subject the 
more difiicult it appears to fix any limit 
to the faculties of the animal creation. 
Under peculiar circumstances, animals 
will frequently evince a degree of seme 
truly surprising, and also extricate tbeoi- 
selves from difficulties and dangers which 
man,' with all his reasoning powers, would 
never have accomplished. They have 
perseverance, strong affections, fidelity, 
and a degree of memory both as to time 
and persons, which only those who. hav* 
been in the habit of attending to these 
faculties in animals would give them 



the people as were of a timid dispontion 
regarded it as an omen of some great 
calamity, while others, who were curious 
in natural history, sagely supposed that 
a gale of wind from the north had brought 
the feathers from the wild fowl on the 
island of St. Paul's. Both of them were 
wrong : they should have tried the sim- 
plest way of accounting for the matter 
first. The truth was, that a frolicksome 
boy, well known in after-life as sir Astley 
Cooper, had taken two of his mother's 
pillows to the top of the church, and, 
after he had climbed up part of the spire, 
ripped them both open, scattering the 
feathers to the winds. I wonder what 
you would have thought of these feathers, 
Maurice?" 

" I should never have thought of the 
pillow-cases." 

" In the book, too, you will read of 
shameful deceptions in the Romish church, 
which are a disgrace to all who had any- 
thing to do with them. Of cheating ftian, 
snake charmers, fire-eaters, mzgneiic 
swans, magical mirrors, making ice in 
red-hot vessels, and fifty other thingi, 
that I do not now remember." 

" Trust me for getting that book, Mi- 
chael." 

" The thought is a serious one, that so 
many who believe in the mummeries of 
men, should so lightly regard the oracles 
of God. Oh ! for a steadier belief and 
a firmer faith in God's holy word, that 
we may ' embrace and ever hold fast the 
blessed hope of everlasting life, given ui 
in our Saviour Jesus Christ!' Get the 
book, Maurice, as soon as you can, that 
you may, also, get rid of your credulity." | 
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credit for. A few instances may senre to 
illustrate these remarks. 

The late duke of Hamilton had a 
favourite bull-dog, called Dumplin, who 
was in the habit for some years of accom- 
panying the • duke in his carriage to 
Hamilton. While he was still very 
healthy, and far from an old dog, a 
younger favourite was selected as the 
companion of the duke, and Dumplin was 
left behind. The dog saw his rival get 
into the carriage and depart, and from 
that moment he became indifferent to his 
food, rejected it, and drooped and pined. 
The servants, in whose care he was left, 
sent for a dog-doctor, who, however, was 
not able to ascertain that anything was 
the matter with the poor animal. At 
length, he inquired whether any unusual 
event had occurred, likely to occasion the 
state in which he found the dog. The 
servants then related the above circum- 
stance of his not having been allowed to 
accompany his master as usual. '' Oh !" 
exclaimed the doctor, " I can do nothing 
for him ; the creature is broken-hearted, 
and will die." This appeared to be the 
case. The poor affectionate animal died 
very shortly afterwards. 

A gentleman, well known for his kind- 
ness and benevolence, but whose name I 
am requested not to mention, was, in 
consequence of his fondness for reading, 
almost constantly in his library. While 
residing in London, he was disturbed 
one day by a cat coming down the chim- 
ney, and jumping upon his knees, as if 
to claim his protection. The animal was 
wounded, and had evidently been much 
ill-treated. It came, however, to find a 
friend, and found one. The kind-hearted 
owner of the house allowed the cat to 
remain in his lap, and soothed it with his 
voice, while it licked its wounds. A 
mutual attachment was the consequence. 
The cat showed her gratitude by follow- 
ing her protector wherever she was able 
to do so, and was his companion into Italy 
and various other countries ; and seemed 
to have lost that fondness for one locality 
which is so peculiar in these animals. 
Unlike many favourites, the cat lived to 
a good old age, evincing her attachment 
to the last moment of her life. 

A friend of mine, who resided much on 
the continent, had a fine Newfoundland 
dog at his country seat in England. On 
one of his occasional visits to this place, 
he was accompanied by a courier, who 
amused himself with the dog, teaching 
him to jump over a stick, to fetch logs ef 



wood for the fire, and other tricks. 
During the absence of the master of the 
house, the dog was kept chained up in the 
yard, and the person left in charge of the 
nouse was ignorant of the dog's accom- 
plishments. At the end of nearly four 
years, Mr. S. returned to England, and 
sent his' courier to the house to await his 
arrival at it. The dog, on hearing the 
courier's voice, immediately recognised 
it, and showed his delight in a manner 
not to be misunderstood. On being let 
loose, he began to jump as he had for- 
merly been taught to do; and on the 
courier's seating himself by the kitchen 
fire, the dog went into the yard, without 
any signal whatever having been given, 
and brought log after log of wood, and 
doposited them at the feet of his former 
instructor; thus showing the retentive- 
ness of his memory after so long a period 
of time. — Jesse, 



ABERYSTWITH AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

In our last paper our readers will 
remember that they were left in the 
neighbourhood of the Devil's Bridge, to 
await our return to accompany them to 
Aberystwith. Having furnished ourselves 
in the interim with a few particulars 
relative to superstition in "Wales, and 
others showing the intellectual and moral 
advance of the people, we will now pursue 
our intended raute. 

How various are the tastes of indi- 
viduals in respect to scenery ! We find 
one describing with enthusiastic admira- 
tion the majestic mountains, or the vast 
and boundless ocean; another dwelling 
on the loveliness of the rich, deep glen, 
or the murmurings of some distant brook ; 
while a third dilates with peculiar interest « 
on the farm-house, with all its homely 
accompaniments. A like variety is ob- 
servable with regard to personal beauty. 
One is in ecstasies with the figures of 
Guide, another with those of Rubens, a 
third with Rembrandt's, and a fourth 
with Murillo's. 

With this fact before us, how ought we 
to be struck with the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, so visible in those diversities 
which equally exist in the natural world. 
Were it otherwise, one half of his crea- 
tures would know nothing comparatively 
of those enjoyments which the other half 
experience. But his benevolence has 
adapted the world of nature to the worid 
of mind, and thus munificently provided 
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or the tastes of all mankind, while he is 
glorified in the unlvenality of his love. 

The road from the Deyil's-bridge to 
Aberystwith is considered by many one 
of the most lovely of either North or 
South Wales, whilst there are others who 
pronounee it to be dull and uninteresting. 
This is one of the instances which illus* 
trate our statement as to the diversity of 
tastes existing among men. To the wri- 
ter, every advance in the road referred to 
presented fresh interest. It is encom^ 
passed with scenery that might well be 
described as " a blending of all beauties," 
a combination of all those exquisite charms 
and inexpressible wonders which Nature, 
with an unsparing hand, hath, from her 
abundant stores, scattered alike through- 
otit the mountains and valleys of Uiis 
rich and magnificent country. 

After leaving the Havod Inn, the road 
crosses the bills which flank Cwm Rheidiol, 
on the south; and for some miles there is 
little more to be seen than extensive 
plains, which stretch themselves out to 
an immense distance, wearing no signs 
of the abode of man, save, perchance, 
the lonely hut of some shepherd, with 
which the blue curling smoke from its 
chimney alone acquaints us, and the 
sheep browsing on the surrounding 
mountains. 

It is easy to imagine that solitude so 
profound as his who has charge of them 
must be, would ill suit the generality of 
mankind, who prefer the warehouse, or 
the exchange, or the more cheerful scenes 
of towns and cities, where they luxu- 
riate amidst objects more proximate and 
tangible. It would be difficult, however, 
for those of a more sombre caste to con- 
ceive it possible to turn away from those 
scenes and occupations which yield to their 
bosoms such indescribable satisfaction : 

" Th« shepherd's hut beneath the mountain's brow 
Presents to me more charms than gilded dome, 
There health, and peace, and sweet contentment 

dwell. 
And honest love adorns his humble home." 

Such probably would be the estimate 
which a few would attach to the life of a 
Cambrian shepherd; and perhaps some 
of these would be governed in their 
choice by a mere transient preference, 
produced from the admiration which only 
a partial knowledge of his condition might 
awaken, rather than from any deliberate 
conviction of the mind : and it is always 
well to guard against the delusive influ- 
ence of excitement, lest we should deceive 
ourselves on more important and vital 
subjeets. To the beauties of nature, how- 



ever, we conceive none can be wholly 
insensible ; and we shoold pity any who 
could not, in the midst of sooie of her 
fairest and sublimest works, indulge in 
something like the following xeflectiona» 
on Him who made them all : 

*' Oh, who can grasp the mighty mind of God ! 
High, high his thoughts, above a mortal's ken ; 
ICy soul as from a long enshrinenseBt wakes. 
And close in mute devotion's mantle wrapped. 
Walks forth to commune with him In his works. 
Ye murmuring rills, ye rivers with your tides. 
Ye towering mottntains and ye v^ieya rich, 
Ye distant oceans with your giant waves. 
Say, is there not enough to nil the heart, 
To awake the chords of the poetic lyre. 
And make it vocU to the praise of Him 
The great, the master spirit of the place !** 

And yet, amid scenery like that which 
we have been describing, there is much 
more to be felt than expressed ; no pro- 
minent objeets being visible, to delineate 
whieh we might ask the pencil's aid. So 
uniform, harmonious, and extensive is its 
character, that it defies alike the painter's 
and the poet's skill ; and must be seen to 
be fully appreciated. The writer, while 
passing over this, to her taste, delightful, 
enchanting traet of country, and associ- 
ating its loneliness with the little hut re- 
ferred to, could not but feel anxious to 
learn something of its inmates. It might 
be they were a pious family, reoognising 
in all around them the God of nature, 
and that there, amidst his own works, 
they might often worship him in the 
'* beauties of holiness." And so it 
was, often from that humble abode arose 
the devout supplication, and the song of 
praise, in strains analogous to those which 
are known to have issued centuries past 
from one engaged in a similar occupa- 
tion — 

" My God, who hearest thy children call 
Amidst the mountains wUd and gray, 
And from the humblest tent as well 
As where in palaces tbey pray. 

" What though no human eye observe, 
No mortal ear our accents catch ; 
Thine eye can reach beyond our ken, 
Thine ear beyond thif lowly thatch. 

** The ethereal arch our canopy, 
The roof-work of this silent plain, 
Our choral band the vesper notes 
Of birds, tbat gladden our domain. 

" Our lamps the myriad brilliant atats 
That light the blue expanse abova, . 
Wrought by the great Eternal's hand. 
Excite our wonder and our love. 

" We ask no earthly temple's light 
To serve the Deity of heaven; 
The altar of our heart's the shrine 
Whenee we would plead to be forgiven. 

*' Amidst creation's beanteons works. 
When far from temples made with hands, 
We in the volume of his love 
May read, sad reyerenoe hiscsmsMinds. 
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'' Both Speak his girace> not will we doubt 
The shepherd's honest prayers shall be 
Begsrded by the sinners Frieod, 
And anftweor'd wheresoe'er he be. 

** On high, no rugged mountains there 
Will form a boundary to our home. 
Nor space, nor limit shall be traced 
Beneath that ampler temple's dome !'* 

The scenery for the remainder of the 
journey until Aberystwith is reachedi on 
account of a view of the ocean, is of 
quite a different description. That town 
is beautifully situated at the lower ex- 
tremity of the valley of Rheidiol, amid 
loAy hills, and on a bold eminence, over- 
looking the bay of Cardigan, which bounds 
it on one side, while on the other it is 
environed by the Rheidiol, over which is 
thrown a neat bridge of five arches, which 
forme an. entrance to it from the south. 

Aberystwith is now a fashionable water- 
ing-place, having of late years been ren- 
dered more accessible, in consequence of 
improved roads, and more desirable as a 
resort, from the superior accommodations 
and increased number of amusements 
which it boasts, together with its excellent 
sea-bathing. The houses, for the mqst 
part, are well-built, and those especially 
which are new have a very respectable 
appearance, being large and handsome, 
and are entirely of stone. The streets 
are regular and well-paved, and the roads 
are Macadamised. Water is supplied to 
the inhabitants, from the river Rheidiol, 
in carriages resembling small carts, each 
of which contains two barrels, and is sold 
at a low rate. 

The beach is composed of small fine 
pebbles, free from sand ; in consequence 
of which the water is always clear, and 
thus a pleasant and interesting promenade 
ia afforded* There are, moreover, many 
yaluable stones to be found, which repay 
the lapidary's skill for making them into 
ornaments of every description* The 
shore is very picturesque, consisting of 
lofty and precipitous rocks of dark-co- 
loured slate, portions of which resemble 
caverns, being worn by the continual 
action of the waves upon them. 

The public buildings of Aberystwith are 
numerous. On the o£er side of the castle- 
hill, separated only by the churchyard, 
are the new public rooms, of Grecian 
architecture, firom a design by Mr. Rep- 
ton, built by subscription, in shares of 
lOi. each: the ground being given by 
W. E. Powell, esq., of Nant E6s. ^ They 
consist ^of an assembly and promenade- 
room, and others, forming together a vet-y 
bandiema raito of i^artments. In the 



new market-place, a fpacious theatre was 
built, and opened to the public in 1833; 
the writer would rather it had been a 
literary and scientific institution, but in 
the description of a place the real build- 
ings must be given. The church, dedi- 
cated to St. Michael, was raised by sub- 
scription in the year 17S7 : it is a plain 
edifice, situated within the precincts oi 
the castle, and separated from the walks 
along its ruins by a stone wall, erected at 
the expense of the inha))itants. Subse- 
quently to the completion of the church, 
a gallery was erected in it, which cost a 
considerable sum, which was defrayed by 
Mrs. Margaret Pryce. Service is per- 
formed here morning and evening in the 
English language, and in the afternoon 
in Welsh. There are also weekly services 
in both languages. 

There is also another church or chapel, 
in the modern gothic style, after a plan 
of Mr. Haycock, of Shrewsbury, which 
was erected by subscription, and a grant 
from the Parliamentary Commissioners of 
1,000^., and 400/. from the Society for the 
Enlargement of Churches and Chapels. It 
was "consecrated" in 1833, and shortly 
afterwards opened for public worship. 

Beside these, there is the parish church, 
situated about a mile from the town. In 
connexion with this church, the writer 
recalls a circumstance at which many 
would smile, but which nevertheless af- 
fords to her mind an agreeable reminis- 
cence. Placed in one of those dilemmas 
which sometimes befall travellers, espe- 
cially in districts where rain is prevalent, 
from the severe injury sustained by that 
article of dress termed a bonnet, she was 
humbly solicited by the landlady of her 
temporary abode to wear her Welsh hat, 
which she assured her had never been 
put on, but was quite a new one. One of 
those clean white bordered caps, too, 
usually worn under the hat, was likewise 
tendered, and both were kindly pressed 
on the service of her English sojourner. 
Mrs. Evans felt it an imperative duty to 
attend a place of worship, and therefore 
thought to remove any obstacle in this 
case, by volunteering the loan of her 
Welsh hat, scruples to the wearing of 
which on the part of another she could 
not at all imagine. The pious zeal thus 
displayed was not without its effect,' and 
although the Welsh hat was kindly de- 
clined, the rain -disfigured bonnet was 
once more put on, and the owner in con- 
sequence brought under the sound of a good 
gospel sermon> the benefit of which had 
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otherwise, to her at least, heen lost Dif- 
senters have also their places of worship. 

Among the attractions of Aherystwith 
is the chalybeate spring, situated a short 
distance east of the town ; in their medi- 
cinal properties, its waters are said to re- 
semble those of Tonbridge Wells. Archery 
and cricket, angling, salmon and sewin 
fishing, are among the sports of the place. 
There are many relics of antiquity in 
Aherystwith, which would, apart from 
history, tell of its having been, in olden 
times, a place of renown, and also the 
scene of some of the troubles which at- 
tached to the history of Charles i. 

An immense silver mine was worked 
in the vicinity of Aherystwith in the reign 
of Elizabeth, by which a company of Ger- 
mans enriched themselves ; after whom, 
sir Hugh Middleton accumulated^ it is 
said, 2j0Q0l. a month out of one silver 
mine atBwlch-yr-Eskir ; by which produce 
he was enabled to defray the expense of 
bringing the New River to London. After 
his efforts, Mr. Bushell, a servant of sir 
Francis Bacon, gained from the same 
mine such immense profits as to be able 
to present Charles i. with a regiment of 
horse, and to provide clothes for his whole 
army. Besides this, he advanced, as a 
loan to his majesty, no less a sum than 
40,000/. — which was considered however 
as a gift to supply his necessities ; and 
when the king was pressed, this devoted 
subject raised a regiment amongst his 
miners, at his own charge. 

A •onsiderable trade is carried on at 
Aherystwith, which has greatly increased 
since the alteration in the harbour; it 
was formerly a bar-harbour, and there- 
fore of dangerous navigation. Munificent 
donations were made by several noblemen 
on a representation of its state, and no 
time was lost towards its improvement. 
The town is a scene of. much excitement 
on market-days. Not only the market- 
place, but the streets adjacent to it, are 
crowded with persons, buyers and sellers. 
The women, for the most part cleanly 
dressed, with their wares either upon 
stalls, behind which they sit, or in a bas- 
ket over their arm, are clad in woollen or 
cotton gowns, with their black worsted 
stockings drawn up tightly and evenly, 
thick-soled black leather shoes or boots, 
without a speck of dirt or dust upon them, 
shining almost as brightly as if they had 
been varnished ; a coloured or black square 
neckerchief crossed diagonally, pinned by 
the corner to the middle of the waist be- 
hindy exactly in the centre, and the head 



surmounted by a black beaver hat, with 
a narrow ribbon round the bottom of the 
crown, for which as a substitute crape 
is worn, if the individual be in mourning 
for any friend. Beneath this hat, which 
is precisely like that which the men wear, 
except that the crown is usually higher, is 
worn a white muslin cap, with broad bor- 
ders, beautifully white, and laid in regular 
flutes round the face, altogether present- 
ing a curious appearance to those who see 
the Welsh women for the first time. 

The men are much less nice, and per- 
haps somewhat less bustling. They look 
as if each had deputed his other half to 
negotiate all bargains, at most, reserving 
to themselves the final decision. Here, 
too, may be seen, indiscriminately josding 
each other, men and women, laughing, 
talking, and exposing their articles for 
sale, with a zeal which sometimes endan- 
gers their lives ; for while thus engaged 
they seem regardless of everything be- 
sides, standing in the middle of the road, 
and even suffering the passing vehicles 
to roll up against them, and thus to force 
a passage along. This bustle will some- 
times continue till six o'clock in the even- 
ing ; at which hour those who occupy the 
regular market- stands, and come from a 
distance, pack up, and return to their 
several abodes, many carrying their little 
ones, who are fastened by a belt to their 
backs, and others knitting stockings as 
they walk along. Industry appears pecu- 
liarly to characterise the Welsh women. 
They are rarely seen unemployed, and 
might well be held up as a pattern to the 
humbler classes of the English, who in 
this respect are often sadly wanting. 

We cannot leave Aherystwith without 
mention of the castle to which the town 
owes its origin, and which was, according 
to Leland, encompassed by walls, the 
last remains of which were some years 
since removed. The castle at Aheryst- 
with, like most of those throughout 
Wales, owes its destruction to the dvil 
wars ; but from the eminence on which 
its ruins stand, and which faces the sea» 
are to be had some extensive and beau- 
tiful views of the coast, and of the far 
distant county of Carnarvon, as] well as 
of the picturesque mountains in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Though now a ruin, 
it is not, however, on this account to be 
overlooked, but rather regarded the more 
carefully, since it gives rise to reflections 
of more than ordinary seriousness. The 
dilapidated condition of its once perfect 
towers serves well to remind* us of the 
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change which ere long must pass upon 
the clay tenement which enshrines the 
spirit of each living, thinking, and ac- 
countahle being, and of the need of an 
Interest in Him who suffered and died to 
restore mankind from the ruins of the 
fall — ^for without an interest in Christ, 
though the body may be raised from the 
dust at the resurrection, it will still ap- 
pear as a ruin, and not he transformed into 
the likeness of Christ's glorious body. 
Instead of becoming subordinate to the 
soul, and ministering to its enjoyment^ as 
we believe^the bodies of the righteous will 
<lo, its possessor, having sown to the flesh, 
will of " the flesh reap corruption." 

May the ashes of the writer and the 
readers, with those of any who may have 
slumbered here for ages, or that may 
have been scattered to the wind, but 
which, at the fiat of the Almighty, shall 
in a moment be re-collected and become 
afresh the receptacle of the immaterial 
spirit, may we, at that day, through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, be pre- 
sented blameless before God the Father, 
again be recognised by relatives and 
friends who shall hail our approach to 
the mansions of the blessed, and then 
with them enter into the joy of our Lord! 

Several interesting particulars which 
we had hoped to have given on the 
Welsh mode of sepulture, together with 
a description of their cabins, must be re- 
served for a future opportunity. 

S. S. S. 



. CHANGES OF THE BUTTERFLY. 
We Will take as our example the 
lieautiful buttenfly called by collectors 
ihe Red Admiral ,( Vanessa Atalanta ;) 
as it is very common, and the pbeno- 
anena in question may be easily verified. 
No sooner have the unsightly and vin- 
•dictive nettles thrown up their new 
•shoots, and expanded their young leaves 
in the spring, than butterflies of this and 
•other kinds may be seen hovering over 
ihem, occasionally touching a lesf with 
•the tip of the abdomen. These are 
females ovipositing; the great business 
«of life to them, which being performed, 
•they die. At each contact, a little oblong 
*ege is left, stuck on the plant by one 
'end, and adhering by a gummy secre- 
ttion. The egf is sculptured with ele- 
vated lines, ][unning from top to bottom, 
3ike the meridians of a globe. A con- 
:siderable number are deposited on one 
iplant; for the caterpillars of this species 



are social, feeding and living in com- 
pany. 

A minute caterpillar, in a short time, 
proceeds from this egg, with a body beset 
with spines, furnished with six short, 
horny, hook-like feet near the head, and 
ten fleshy tubercles, which act as clinging 
feet, beneath the hinder parts. It grows 
rapidly, for it devours the substance of 
the leaves with incredible voracity ; but 
at the end of about a week it ceases to eal^ 
appears first restless, then feeble and 
languid, and the colour of the skin is 
withered and livid. After a day or two's 
inaction, it may be observed moving its 
head from side to side as in pain ;^now 
stretching itself, now contracting, and 
now forcibly swelling the second and 
third segments of the body. At length, 
the skin of the back splits from these 
violent efibrts, and a new skin may be 
perceived beneath, distinguished by the 
freshness and brightness of its colour; 
the caterpillar pressing its body into the 
opening thus made, speedily extends it 
down the back, and towards the head, 
and, at length, emerges from its old 
integument, which retains its form so 
unaltered, that it might, at first sight, be 
mistaken for the larva itself. Yet the 
exuviation has been so complete, that not 
only the skin that covered the body, but 
that of the head, the eyes, the jaws, the 
antennae, the palpi, the legs, and, as 
insect-anatomists of the highest name 
declare, that which lines the gullet, the 
stomach, the interior of the tracheal 
tubes, and the intestines, is also left 
behind in the sloughed integument. The 
branded spines, however, are not hollow ; 
those of the new condition being found 
lying flat beneath the old skin, the ante- 
rior pointing forwards, the other back- 
wards, at the time of emersion, after 
which they are soon erected. 

In a few hours, the insect again begins 
to eat greedily ; and the skin, which at 
first is much wrinkled, in order to allow 
of considerable extension, gradually be- 
comes plump as the body increases in 
size. The integuments of the head are, 
however, unyielding; and hence, pro- 
bably, the necessity of these moultings ; 
as this part is susceptible of increase only 
at stated intervals, and while the skin is 
yet unindurated. Three successive exu- 
viations, at intervals of a week or ten 
days, bring our caterpillar to its complete 
growth ; and now it prepares once more 
to cast its skin, to emerge no more a 
caterpillar, but a chrysalis. For this end 
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it frequently draws together tvo or three 
contiguous leaves of the nettle, and con- 
necting them with a few threads of silk, 
forms a ei^pacious tent, from the ceiling 
of which it must now hang suspended 
for many days. 

It begins by spinningp from a peculiar 
organ in its mouth, a little conical knob 
of silk at the intended point of suspen- 
sion. Into this it then insinuates the 
minute hooks with which the hindmost 
pair of clinging-feet are beset, and, suf- 
fering the anterior part of the body to 
fall, hangs with the head downws^s. 
Meanwhile contortions, contractions, and 
swellings of file fore parts go on as at the 
former moults, and are attended with the 
same results; for, after about twenty- 
four hours, the skin of the back splits, 
and the chrysalis appears projecting 
through the apertiure. By continuing 
the tumefaction of the now exposed por- 
tion, the skin of the caterpillar splits 
further and further up towards the tail, 
and by the alternate contraction and 
elongation of the segments of the chry- 
salis, is at length rolled up in folds around 
the posterior extremity, like a stocking 
pushed down to the ankle. " But now 
comes the important operation. The 
pupa, being much shorter than the cater- 
pillar, is as yet some distance from the 
silken hillock to which it is to be fastened ; 
it is supported merely by the imaplit ter- 
minal portion of the latter's skin. How 
shall it disengage itself from this rem- 
nant of its case, and be suspended in the 
air while it climbs up to take its place ? 
Without arms or legs to eupport itself, 
the anxious spectator expects to see it 
fall to the earth. His fears, however, are 
vain ; the supple segments of the pupa's 
abdomen serve in the plaoe of arms. 
Between two of these, as with a pair of 
pincers, it seizes on a portion of the 
skin ; and, bending its body once more, 
entirely extricates its tail from it. It is 
now wholly out of the ekin, against one 
side of which it is supported, but yet at 
some distance from the leaf. The next 
step it must take is to climb up to the 
required height. For this purpose it 
repeats the same ingenious manoeuvre; 
making its cast-oif skin serve as a sort 
of ladder, it successively, with diiferent 
segments, seises a higher and a higher 
portion, until in the end it reaches the 
summit, where with its tail it feels for 
the silken threads that are to support 
it.*** The anal extremity is produced 
* Kitby and 9peiic«. 



into a little pnotaberaaee, which it co- 
vered with minute hooks ; these it entan- 
gles among the silk, and eonfirms Its 
hold by several rapid whirlings as upon 
an axis; and the same motions uauaiiy 
displace and throw off die rejected skin. 

During the hours that the caterpiUar 
remained sutpended before the change, 
its form had gradually beisome move 
conical, the taU being the apex ; and the 
newly-exduded pupa does not greatly 
differ from it in f<Hrm; the abdominal 
segments being much extended, while 
the anterior parts, and eepecklly the 
integuments of the future winga are 
corrugated and thickooed. But in the 
course of a few hours the prc^rtums of 
these parts are reversed; the wing-covers 
are lengthened, are freed from wrinklef, 
and have assumed the fonn of the ante- 
rior wings of the butterfly ; the thoradc 
segments are extended, and the abdo- 
minal ones are ahlnreviated and made 
much more compact. The int^umeirt, 
also, which, at &Bt exclusion, was soft 
and tender as wet paper, has hardened 
into a cruataceous shell ; and the eoloiv, 
which was a pellucid green, has beeome 
dusky brown, with some spots of gold. 
A practised eye ean now detect in this 
swathed nummy, all ike external parts 
of the future butterfly. The eyes are 
marked by two prominences in frsiitof 
the head ; the wings are hmight down 
on each side, in an opposite dxreetion to 
that which they will assume wjien erect : 
the antennae and legs are stretched upon 
the breast, and the long sucking tube, 
not yet in its spiral curl, is extended be- 
tween them. A few days before the 
birth of the butterfly, which may be, in 
summer, about three weeks after the 
assumption of the chryaalis state, the 
approaching maturity of the inclosed 
insect is announced by the increasing 
transparency of the pupa-skin, and hy 
the appearance of the beautifiil marit- 
ings and colours of the butterfly's wing, 
perfect, but in miniature. If, at this time, 
we gently press the thorax with the 
thumb and flnger, the skin will split 
down the back, and may be readily 
peeled from the insect ; and this will dis- 
play, in a very interesting manner, the 
beautiful ■arrangement of all the organs 
in the pupa, as in '^swaddling bands." 
An insect thus premati«ely brought to 
the birth will run briskly about, curl up 
its sucking-tube, and flirt its little wings 
up and down, but these will not increase 
in sise ; they wiU lemski p^ect in 4Mx 
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««ft(mrat!oti, but no larger than tbey were 
in the pupa. 

But if it be allowed to remain till 
Nature's otm moment of exclusion H 
arrived, the splitting of the now fragile 
and filmy pupa- skin, and the stepping 
forth of the new-born flj, drawing its 
limbs from their sheaths, will form one 
of the most interesting sights that a 
young naturalist can 'witness. The hollow 
nervures that pervade the wings receive 
a fltdd from the body, which is impelled 
through their whole course, lengthening 
ihcmy and at the same time expanding 
the membranes which are stretched over 
them. The efi^ct is soon manifest : the 
viBgs, which at first were smooth, though 
thick aad pulpy, presently begin to crum- 
ple up in a strange manner, so as to 
induce the fear, in one who watches the 
beaadful process for the first time, that 
they are hopelessly spoiled. But wait 
awhile c they grow wider and longer; 
mid at the same time more and more 
i^imnpled; at length, their fiill dimen- 
mmn are attained, and now, impercep- 
tibly but rapidly, the corrugations one by 
one straighten and so<m disappear, and 
the gergeooB wii^ are expanded in ail 
their uasoiled and imrufiied beauty; 
not a wrinkle marring their even sur- 
face, nor a single scale of the elaborate 
mosaic displaced. They are still, how- 
ever, soft and flaccid, like a wet cloth, 
and incapable of being erected; but 
every moment strengthens them, and in 
about an hour from the time when the 
first crack appeared on the back of the 
pupa, the lovely sylph begins to open 
and shut its broad pinions in the suu, 
and gathers courage to try its new-born 
powers in fields of air, 

We have described the metamorphoses 
of a common butterfly as an example of 
the phenomena. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that the details are the 
same in all cases; variations occur in 
difierent species and genera ; more con- 
spicuously in the families ; and when we 
compare the various orders we find a 
parallelism only in the great leading facts, 
but endless diversity in detail. Thus the 
entomologist has perpetually under his 
notice processes ever varying, and of the 
ilhat interesting character. — - Eclectic 
Review, 
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I put to you are put to myself ako. We 
both require them. A friendly tap on 
the shomder to one out of the right road, 
may be a means of putting him in it ; and 
another friendly tap when he is in, may 
be a means of quickening the pace at 
which he is travelling. Bear Ihese things 
in mind, and you will not quarrel with 
Alan Quintin's inquiries. 

There are very many books in the 
world — well written books, clever books, 
good books, excellent books — but there Is 
one book worth all the rest put together 
— the Word of God, the Holy Scriptures, 
the Bible. This book contains what is 
most necessary for man to know. Do 
you agree with this ? Is this your firm 
belief? 

The holy book of truth, all books above, 
Demands our faith, our judgment, and our love. 

This book gives, as it were, a histecy 
of the ancient world, from the time of its 
creation. It tells us of our first parents, 
of the patriarchs, of the prophets, and of 
^e apostles. It describes God's dealings 
with his favoured people, the Jews. It 
treats on death, judgment, heaven, and 
hell. It sets forth the power, the wisdons, 
and the goodness of God. Its contents 
are both important and true. Do you 
think so? Do you believe so ? 

It describes the sin of our first parents. 
It shows us that we are all sinners, and 
declares that the soul that ainneth it shall 
die. This is a sad state of things — an 
awful state, whether we believe it or 
doubt it. Do you beKeve it? Is it your 
firm belief that it is true ? 

In the Bible are these promtses**- 
^* Unto us a child is bom, uato us a, son 
is given ; and the government aluill be 
upon his shoulder ; and his name sball be 
called Wonderful, CounseUor, the Mighty 
God, the Everiasting Father, the Pnnee 
of Peace," Isa. ix. 6. *' But unto you 
that fear my name shall the Sun of right- 
eousness arise wftk heaiiug in his wings," 
Mid. iv. 2. These promises allude to 
the coming of our Lord and Saviour /esus 
Christ. Are you eatisiied of this ? Do you 
feel sure of this? Is this your firm belief? 

The apostle John says, " God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever beiieveth in him 
should not perish, but have everUstiug 
life," John iii. 16. Everlasting life is 
a great good — everlasting death is a 
dreadful evil ; and this gift of the Saviour 
is the greatest gift that God ever gave to 
a sinful world. I hope you do not doubt 
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this! I hope you helieve it! I hope 
thii is your firm belief! 

Do you read God's word with atten- 
tion? Do you love and obey it? Do 
▼ou ponder it in your heart? Is it a 
uunp to your feet, and a light to your 
paths ? Are you thankful for it ? Do you 
regard it as a treasure ? Are you hum- 
bled by its reproofs, and refreshed and 
strengthened by its consolations? Do 
you believe it is able to make you wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus? Is all doubt on this point 
removed from your mind? Is this your 
firm belief? If so, 

The word of God, though troubles round thee roll, 
Will prove an endless blessing to thy souL 

Have you ever thought how much the 
word of God tells us, and how little we 
should know without it ? Have you ever 
^considered how adapted it is to our situa- 
tion, our wants, our edification, our com- 
fort, our peace, and our joy ? What good 
is there that it does not move us to prac- 
tise ? What evil is there that it does not 
condemn ? Without the Bible what should 
we know of God? What of our fellow 
sinners? and what of ourselves? It is 
above all price ; we cannot estimate it too 
highly. 

Many vainly imagine that God is too 
high to have respect unto the lowly — too 
much exalted in heaven to watch over 
and bless his servants on the earth; but 
this error is the ofispring of unbelief. 
Let Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob say 
whether God did not abundantly bless 
them ? Let Joseph, who was sold to the 
Ishmaelites— David, who was taken from 
the sheepfolds — Job, who lost all his pos- 
sessions — ^and Daniel, who was put into 
the lion's den, declare the lovingkind- 
ness of the Lord? Nothing is more 
plainly set forth in God's word than his 
care and his kindness to those that fear 
him. We can neither love him nor trust 
him too much. Is this your firm belief? 

In all ages the wicked have deceived 
themselves, thinking that God would not 
punish them. " Tush," said they, " God 
will not see it, neither will the Almighty 
regard it." Cain thought so, but not 
when the curse fell upon him ! Pharaoh 
thought so; but not when overwhelmed 
in the Red Sea! Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram thought so ; but not when the 
earth yawned and swallowed them up! 
Do you think Haman thought so on nis 
gallows? or Gehazi, when smitten with 



leprosy? or Belshazzar, when he saw the 
handwriting on the wall? or Judas, when 
he weut out and hanged himself? Oh, 
no! Much more likely were they to 
think that God would visit iniquity to the 
third and fourth generation of them that 
hated him, and show mercy unto thou- 
sands on them that loved him. Do yoa 
believe that God will punish sin? And 
is this your firm belief? 

Though God is love, tempt not his holy ire, 
Lest you should find him a consuming fire. 

What God has ever been, he is now — 
the lifter up of the humble, and the caster 
down of the proud. His arm is not 
shortened that it cannot save, nor weak- 
ened that it cannot punish. Rejoice in 
his favour, and tremble at his displeasure. 
There is not a promise in God's word 
that shall fail ; for he that has promised 
is faithful and true: his faithfulness is 
unto all generations, and his truth reach- 
eth to the clouds. God is not a man 
that he should lie, neither the son of 
man that he should repent. His cove- 
nant will he not break, nor alter the 
thing that is gone out of his lips. We 
have before us light and darkness, pardon 
and punishment, joy and sorrow, heaven 
and hell. Is this your firm belief? 

What God has been, such will he ever be— 
The same iu time and through eternity. 

If, then, God has all power to bless 
those who fear him, and to destroy them, 
that hate him — if none have perished 
who have trusted him, and no one pros- 
pered who has rebelled against him — i£ 
everything is to be gained by his love, 
and all things lost by his displeasure — ^if 
he has given his Son to die, the just for 
the unjust, to bring us to him—- if he haa 
promised pardon to the penitent sinner, 
and declared his wrath against him who 
continueth in his trespasses — if he is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, and 
if he will assuredly manifest his mercy 
and execute his judgments — then are we 
bound, if we have any love for our own 
souls, to accept the ransom that he has 
found for our sins, and keep his com- 
mandments. If this be our firm belief, 
then shall we fear the Lord, trust pie 
Lord, obey the Lord, love the Lord, and 
magnify the name of the Lord for ever. 
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The Hare. 



**Thb pleasureai of the cbase " have 
formed a theme alike for poetry and 
prose, and coursing has been held up as a 
healthful and exhilarating pursuit. Ar- 
i^lan's eulogy is characteristic, not less in 
style than in spirit, of the times in which 
he lived. "Concerning coursine with 
greyhoundes, the which is doubtlesse a 
noble pastime, and as meet for nobility and 
gentlemen as any of the others before 
declared, especially the course of the 
bare, which is a sport continually in sight, 
and made without any great travaile ; so 
that recreation is therein to be found 
without immeasurable toyle and payne ; 
whereas, in hunting with hounds, although 
the pastime be great, yet many times the 
toyle and payne is also exceeding great ; 
and then it may well be called eyther a 
painfull pastime, or a pleasant payne.*' 
But, however great may be the satisfac- 
tion with which we view any occupation, 
whether for the active exercise of the body 



or the relaxation of the mind, we must 
remember that, in all circumstances, the 
animal creation was designed for the use 
not the abuse of man. Though exalted 
in the scale of existence, and invested 
with power over the world of matter and 
the lower orders of that of mind, this but 
augments his high responsibility ; and 
the unnecessary or wanton infliction of 
suflenng on any member of the brute 
creation is unwarrantable and criminal. 
It may sometimes be difficult to draw 
the exact line of demarcation; but if a 
spirit of true benevolence pervade the 
character, the failing, if there be one, 
will be on the safe side. 

The common hare {Lepus timidus) in- 
habits nearly the whole of £urope and 
Asia, and is also found in Egypt, Bar- 
bary. North America, and Chili. As all 
the species are perfectly defencelessr *^^ 
has beetf arranged in the all-wise 
pensations of Heaven, that their pres 
tion should be adequately maim 
2 B 
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by an extraordinary degree of vigilance, 
acuteness of perception, and rapidity of 
movement The locomotive faculty there- 
fore has peculiarities which it.will be well 
to notice. The fore legs are much shorter 
and more slender than the hind ones, 
which gives the hare peculiar facilities 
in the ascension of moderate acclivities, 
while the palms of the feet being covered 
with hair, are protected from injury from 
the hardness or roughness of the eround 
they may traverse, and accounts for the 
want of that elastic padding which it 
found in the dog and some other animali. 
The eyes, too, which are very prominent, 
are admirably suited to the nabits and 
necessities of the animal, rendering the 
£eld of vision sufficiently large as 
to enable it to keep its pursuers in 
view without altering the position of the 
head. The great length of the ears 
moreover renders them most favourable 
for the reception of sound, and enables 
the hare to detect those which would not 
be heard by other animals. 

The ingenuity of man, however, which 
enables him to rise superior to the saga- 
city of all classes of tne brute creation, 
assists him here to pursue his wishes, and 
we are reminded of the well-known 

words : 

•« 

" Yet vain her best precaution, though she sits 
Concealed, with folded ears, unsleeping eyes. 
By nature raised to take the horizon in, 
And head concealed betvixt her hairy feet. 
In act to spring away." 

During " the season," she is in circum- 
stances of peculiar peril, not less from 
the desire of obtaining the flesh of the 
animal, and to destroy that which is 
opposed to the interests of the farmer, 
than for the so-called ''sport" that is 
supplied in the chase : 

"Theseenteddew 
Betrays her early labyrinth: and deep 
In scatter'd sullen openings, far behind. 
With every breeze she hears the coming storm; 
But nearer, and more frequent, as it loaidbi 
The sighing gale, she springs amazed, and all 
The savage soul of game Is up at once." 

However esteemed the flesh of the 
hare may be by the modems as an article 
of food, yet Caesar* informs us that our 
ancestors thought it a crime to taste it. 
Among the Romans it was considered as 
a greU de^xeticy; i^ jKfartialf highly 
praises it; an^d- Horace, in the second 
satire of bis Fourth Book, ''extols the 
wing of the fruitful 'hare." 

The hare feeds in the evenings, sleep- 
ing in its " form " during the day, unless 
• Com. lib. T. f Martial, xitt. 91. 



disturbed, and may be detected lying 
closely concealed in the long grass to 
avoid discovery. On a moonlight evening, 
several may be seen sporting together ; 
but the least noise alarms them, and 
they run off with a kind of galloping 
step, or a succession of short leaps. A 
low whistle, if not sounded too near 
them, seems to excite mingled alarm and 
astonishment, and they stand up perhaps 
with one paw raised from the ground, 
and with ears erect, intently listening. 
In the winter, they choose a form exposed 
to the south, that they may obtain as 
much warmth as possible, while in summer 
they change this for one with a northerly 
aspect, to avoid the hot rays of the stm. 
They appear dearly to distinguish the 
barking of the shepherd dog, when col- 
lecting or drifing sheep, and the bay- 
ing of those in pursuit of game, — the 
one excites no apprehension, the other 
the greatest alarm. On one occasion, a 
hare that was watched rose from her 
form, as soon as the dogs were heard in 
pursuit, though at the distance of nearly a 
mile, swam across a rivulet, and con- 
cealing herself among the bushes on the 
other side, obtained^ effectual shelter. 
When a hare has been chased for a con- 
siderable time, she will sometimes adopt 
strange precautions. When hard pressed, 
one has been known to mingle with a 
flock of sheep, run up an old wall, and 
hide itself among the grass on the top of 
it, or cross a river several times at small 
distances. 

Cuvier mentions that the voice of the 
hare, though never perhaps exerted 
except when th^ animal is irritated or 
wounded, is not a sharp cry, but rather 
strong, and like the human voice. Al- 
though silent and solitary, hares are not 
altogether so wild as their habits appear 
to indicate. Their disposition is gentle, 
and, if taken young, they are capable of 
being trained. M. Desmarest had one 
a considerable time about his house ; it 
lost all its natural wildness, and its 
habits had become quite familiar, at least 
to all it knew, but of strangers it was still 
fearful. In winter, it sat oefore the fire 
between two large Angora cats and a 
sporting dog, with whom it liyed on the 
P^ of terms. While at table it was gene- 
rally close to its master looking for food, 
and if thwarted in its expectation, would 
beat with its fore paws in rapid succession 
on the hand or arm of the person so treat- 
ing it. 
The poet Cowper has writt^u a yeiy 
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interesting account of his favourites, 
which we may ahridge : " I undertook," 
he says, " the care of three, which it is 
necessary I should here distinguish hy 
the names I gave them, — Puss, Tiney, 
and Bess. Notwithstanding the two 
feminine appellatives, I must inform you 
that they were all males. In the day 
time, they had the range of a hall, and at 
night retired each to his own bed, never 
intruding into that of another. Puss 
grew presently familiar, would leap into 
my lap, raise himself upon his hinder 
feet, and bite the hair from my temples. 
He would suffer me to take him up, and 
carry him about in my arms, and has 
more than once fallen fast asleep upon 
my knee. He was ill three days, during 
which I nursed him, and by constant 
©are, and trying him with a variety of 
herbs, restored him to perfect health. 
No creature could be more grateful than 
my patient after his recovery ; a senti- 
ment which he most significantly ex- 
pressed by licking my hand, first the 
back of it, then the palm, then every 
finger separately, as if anxious to leave 
no part of It unsaluted ; a ceremony 
which he never performed but once again, 
upon a similar occasion. Finding him 
extremely tractable, I made it my custom 
to carry him always after breakfast into 
my garden, where he hid himself gene- 
rally under the leaves of a cucumber 
vine, sleeping or chewing the cud until 
evening ; in the leaves also of that vine 
he found a favourite repast. I had not 
long habituated him to this state of 
Kberty before he began to be impatient 
for the return of the time when he might 
enjoy it. He would invite roe to the 
garden by drumming upon my knee, and 
by a look of such expression as it was 
Bot possible to misinterpret. If this 
rhetoric did not immediately succeed, he 
would take the skirt of my coat between 
his teeth, and pull at it with all his force. 
Thus Puss might be said to be perfectly 
tamed, the shyness of his nature was 
done away, and, on the whole, it was 
visible by many S3rmptoms which I have 
not room to enumerate, that he was more 
happy in human society than when shut 
up with his natural companions. 

" Not so Tiney ; upon him the kinftst 
treatment had not the least effect. Though 
he received an equal attention during 
sickness, when afterwards stroked by his 
master, he would grunt, strike with his 
ibre feet, spring forward and bite. In 
IAb play, he preserred an air of gravity. 



and performed his feats with such a 
solemnity of manner that he formed an 
agreeable companion. Puss was tamed by 
gentle usage, Tiney was not to be tamed 
at all, and Bess had a courage which 
made him tame from the beginning. 
One evening, the cat being in the room to 
which they were all admitted after supper, 
had the hardiness to pat Bess on the 
cheek, an indignity which he resented so 
effectually that the cat was happy to 
escape." Each had a character of his 
own, and their expression of countenance 
was equally distinctive, so that their 
master at once recognised them by their 
faces. So apparent did he find the dif- 
ferences between them that the poet was 
persuaded that among a thousand of 
them no two would be found exactly^ 
similar. The " favourites " had a singular 
sagacity to discover the minutest altera^ 
tion that bad been made in the place ta 
which they were accustomed ; the exam- 
ination being chiefly carried on by means 
of the organ of smell, which appears also 
to have directed them in the choice of 
their favourites. "To some persons, 
though they saw them daily, they could 
never be reconciled, and would even 
scream when they attempted to touch 
them : but a miller coming in engaged 
their affections at once; his powdered 
coat had charms that were irresistible. 
It is no wonder that my intimate acquaint- 
ance with these specimens of the kind 
has taught me to hold the sportsman's 
amusement in abhorrence ; he little knows 
what amiable creatures be persecutes,, of 
what gratitude they are capable, how 
cheerful they are in their spirits, what 
enjoyment they have of life, and that 
impressed as they seem with a peculiar 
dread of man, it is only because man 
gives them peculiar cause for it." 

Cowper thus alludes to his favourite : 

" One shelter'd hare 
Has never heard the sanguinary yell 
Of cruel man exulting ia her woes. 
Innocent purtuer of my peaceful home, 
Wh^m ten long years' experience of my care 
Has made at last familiar ; she has lost 
Much of her vigilant, instuietive dread, 
Nor needful here beneath a roof like mine. 
Yes, thou may'st eat thy 1)read, and lick the hand 
That feeds thee : thou may'st frolic on the floor * 
At evening, and at night retire secure > 
To thy straw couchj and slumbei: unalarm'd ; 
For I have gain <Ptfifii i&i ftil»ij(gPt tiave pledged 
AU that la human in me lo protect 
Xby unsuspecting gratitude and love. 
If I siitvive thee. I will dig thy grave ; 
And) when I place theeln tt, sighiiig, say, 
I knew at least one h&re that had a frjend." 

The Alpine hare inhabits the mountains 
both of the north and south of Eu- 
rope. Ifc is found in the north of 
2b2 
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Scotland, and occasionally or the moan- 
tains of Cumberland. It appears from 
the testimony of sir Robert Sibbald, that 
the species formerly inhabited the Orkney 
Islands,* but Low says it is no longer 
there. The colour of the Alpine species 
changes with the seasons, but in all kinds 
the tail is invariably white on the under 
and black on the upper side, and there is 
a spot over or around the eye ; in many 
cases white, but always lighter coloured 
than the surrounding fur ; and this spot, 
in the natural state of these hares is 
never wanting. The under part of the 
body is white, and the tips of the ears 
are black ; whUe the body is in general 
covered with two sorts of hair, the one 
long and silky, the other short, fine, and 
woolly ; the latter being extensively used 
in the manufacture of hats as a substitute 
for the hair of the beaver, but to which it 
is very inferior. In the countries of 
middle and southern Europe, which is 
comparatively thickly peopled and in- 
differently cultivated, immense numbers 
of hares are annually killed, so that their 
skins form an important article of com- 
merce, being imported for the use of the 
hat-manufacturer, besides being locally 
employed for articles of clothing. In this 
way, Bohemia alone furnishes nearly 
half-a-million skins in the course of a 
year, Austria Proper nearly doubles that 
nuoaber, and Russia and Western Siberia 
a still larger number. F. 

BE NOT DECEIVED. 

Oh I be persuaded to think of Chris- 
tianity for yourself, and with reference 
to yourself individually. Be not deceived. 
It is infinite condescension in God to in- 
vite you to believe and trust upon his 
Son. He now waits to be gracious, but 
he will not always do so. You are there- 
fore without excuse if you die in your 
iniquity ; since but a slender portion of 
true wisdom can at any time rend the 
veil which conceals the enmity lurking 
in every objection against repent ince 
unto life. You may now dismiss the sub- 
ject, and resolve, at least, never so to 
quarrel with Christianity, nor any who 
nrofess it ; but even this is not a harm- 
less, nor even a safe course. Indecision 
here is criminal; neglect is fatal; and 
with reference to the matter of accept- 
ance with God in particular, it may be 
truly said, that, 

*' A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitants, to ruin runs I" 

"* Sibb.Scott. IUu8.ii.p.ll. 



THE TWO BUILDERS. 

In a scriptural sense, every man is a 
builder. In their everyday motives and 
engagements, all are laying stone upon 
stone, and beam upon beam: all are build- 
ing for eternity ; and whatsoever kind of 
house a man rears while on earth, he 
must inhabit in another world, or perish 
with it, if it should not stand. In other 
words, ** whatever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap." 

In building, then, a house to shelter us, 
when the final storm shall come, it is of 
the last importance that the materials be 
of the right kind, the different parts pro- 
perly adjusted, the rule of tne Great 
Architect strictly observed, and above all, 
that the foundation be strong and endur- 
ing. In this consists the only wisdom of 
man, as given him from above. He is a 
wise builder who builds his house upon 
a rock, and all else is folly. 

How many foolish builders there are i 
among mankind! Their plans may be 
as diversified as their features ; the objects 
they pursue, of every variety of character. i 
Some build on worldly prosperity, glitter- 
ing fame, or extensive influence ; others | 
even on poverty, penance, affliction, or 
reproach: but this is the light of their { 
own fire in which they walk ; this is that, j 
upon which, with a great deal of assur- j 
ance, they venture : but it is all sand, and i 
too weak to bear a fabric so weighty as 1 
our hopes of heaven. Their foolishness 
appears in trusting to their own judg- 
ments or opinions, and not accepting the 
only foundation pointed out in the gospel : 
*'for other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus." 

All this while they may be professors 
of religion, attend a gospel ministry, and 
sit and hear as God's people hear; but 
they hear Christ's sayings, and do them 
not The word, however, is not totally 
lost upon them: it may awaken a little 
anxiety, and show them the necessity of 
doing something. They begin to build— 
for man cannot live without some kind of 
hope; without some confidence, however 
delusive, as to the future ; and therefore, 
a mere imperfect effort at reformation 
takes the place of. a living faith, and 
works and devices of their own are sub- 
stituted for evangelical obedience. They 
select the sand for a foundation instead 
of the Rock. 

Nothing can be more expressive of the 
flimsy works of a man's own righteona* 
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neflfl, to build on for salvation, than the 
insecure and eyer-shifting sand. The rain 
may wash it off, the wind may blow it 
away, and it will surely sink with any 
weight placed upon it. AH mere outward 
profession of religion; such as trusting 
to the privileges they enjoy, the perform- 
ance they go through in that profession, 
or the reputation they have obtained by 
it, is as sand — all reliance on their bene- 
volent deeds, their liberality to the poor, 
or sympathy with the needy — all hope in 
the mercy of God, without a full realiza- 
tion of the merits of Christ's blood and 
xighteousness ; and all dependence on the 
obtaining a better spirit on their death- 
bed, — all this is choosing the sand on 
which to erecfr a structure, which is in- 
tended to last through all eternity I 

What wonder if that house perishes I 
It will be undermined by the first deso- 
lating torrent that falls from heaven, in 
the shape of affliction, pain, or distress. 
The tempestuous wind of final trial will 
smite that house, and it will fall ; while 
the floods of despair wiU sweep away 
every remnant of the ruin, which the 
wind and the rain may have spared. 
And this will be the more awful, as it 
will involve a disappointment of all fondly- 
cherished hopes. They looked for light, 
but behold darkness — for life, but death 
in its gloomiest covering surrounds them 
— for heaven, but they lift up their eyes 
in hell being in torments. On earth, 
many errors may be retrieved, many mis- 
takes rectified, many scenes of wretched- 
ness reversed ; but this is the loss of all, 
and for ever! The time of building is 
gone ; every means of restoration is re- 
moved; opportunity, the jewel on the 
ring of time, is fled ; '' the harvest is past, 
the summer is ended,*' and they are not 
saved. 

The practice of the other class of builders 
is very different from that we have de- 
scribed. They are likened unto wise men, 
who build their house upon a rock. True 
wisdom consists in selecting the highest 
objects revealed to men for our pursuit ; 
in anxiously seeking to attain that ob- 
ject, and in persevering in wisdom's way, 
until it is fully realized. A wise man looks 
to his soul, which he has been taught to 
esteem as the noblest part of his being. 
He has been enabled to form a true esti- 
mate of its danger, its pollution and its 
desolation by sin and apostasy : for the 
'* sayings of Christ " have roused him to 
reflection. He begins to meditate in- 



tensely on the means offered in the gospel 
for his salvation ; and then casts himself 
upon that only hope which can secure 
his eternal happiness. His dead powers 
are quickened into life as he moves to 
" do the word " he has heard. Like the 
prodigal son, who arose and returned to 
his father's house when he reflected, so 
the wise builder arises from his slothful- 
ness and indifference, and goes to seek a 
right foundation for his hopes of mercy. 

But this foundation lies low, and is 
hidden from the carnal eye by the things 
of the world. Many mistake even in their 
very search ; but the wise at length dis- 
cover it, for it is revealed to them who 
seek the Lord in truth. God shows it by 
his own light, for he has << ordained a 
lamp " for his Anointed. Christ is that 
foundation laid in Zion ; the only sUre 
foundation "chosen of God, and precious," 
and he is revealed to the faith of the peni- 
tent and inquiring sinner. 

He is often set forth as a Rock, on 
which not only individual believers, but 
the whole church of God is built ; and he 
is able to sustain the whole fabric of the 
happiness of the redeemed among men. 
He IS "the Son of the Highest," "the 
Holy One of Israel," "the Mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
peace." His love in coming to seek and 
to save a dying world; his obedience, 
sufferings, and death ; his rising and 
ascending to his Father's right hand, 
" far above all principalities and powers" — 
all this constitutes a perfect righteousness 
for the guilty, and forms the only founda- 
tion on which a sinner may build his 
hopes for time and for eternity I This is 
the Stone which the Jewish builders re- 
fused, which is now become the head of 
the comer : " This is the Lord's doing ; 
it is marvellous in our eyes." To look, 
through the aid of his Holy Spirit, on 
Christ with an eye of faith, till we can 
appropriate his merits as our own, to 
bring our hearts to him as a willing sacri- 
fice, and to suspend our immortal desti- 
nies on his cross, this is building on a 
sure foundation; and the wise can do 
nothing more. They hear his sayings, 
and do them ; and this forms their 
security ; for " if ye know these things," 
says our Lord, " happy are ye if ye do 
them." 

If we look through the world, and 
search all nature for relief to a spirit 
wounded by an awakened sense of sin, 
what shall we find to give comfort but 
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God's onn plan of meroy, as revealed in 

the gospel? The thoughts of men are 
not always confioed to time and its con- 
oerns. The anxious gaze is often directed 
to a Aiture world through the dark region 
of the grave ; but the natural mind sees 
nothing but gloom, terror, and despair, 
till it is enlightened by that truth which 
comes from heaven, in the person, work, 
and atonement of the Son of God. It 
shines from the written word ; it is pro- 
claimed through a preached gospel; 
happy are those who oome willingly to 
build their hopes on that sure and lasting 
Foundation! The waters of afflictioD 
cannot drown them, the floods of tempta- 
tion cannot overflow them, the storms of 
persecution cannot remove them from the 
Rock on which they rest, and they shall 
not sink in the " swellings of Jordan," 
or that river of death which has to be 
passed over by all the living. 

G. D. M, 



OLD HUMPHREY AT THE FALLS OF THE 
TUMMEL. 

The lanA, the fir, and lady birch 

Adorn the current strong, 
While o'er the rude and rocky bed 

The river sweeps along. 
It sweeps along its upper course 

With deep majeittic flow, 
Then, like a mighty avalanch, 

Comes thundering down below. 

The more I wandered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Blair Athol, the more was I 
captivated by the wild romance of the 
varied scenes that spread themselves be- 
fore me. The dark dell, the long retiring 
vale, the wooded ravine, the rugged 
pathways that the mountain torrents had 
scooped out for themselves through the 
solid rocks, the gushing streams and 
thundering waterfalls, were mingled in 
the most attractive forms, — while the 
imposing loneliness around, gave them 
an added charm : 

The hills are high, the rocks are rude, 
And ever silent solitude 
Impressive reigns, through every part. 
And sheds an influence o'er the heart. 

So interested was a young clergyman 
at Blair At hoi with the account of my 
ascent of Ben-y-Gloe, that he prevailed 
on two other tourists to accompany him 
on the same adventure. Not many miles 
had they proceeded, before they were 
met by some of the rangers of the duke 
of Athol; who after proposing a few 
questions, and telling them they were on 
trespass, demanded their cards, that his 



grace might take what steps he thoogfat 
advisable ;— they were thai allowed to 
proceed. Notwithstanding the care I had 
taken to prevent a mistake, they after 
all descended the wrong mountain. 

Different opinions have been expressed 
on the subject of tonrists being restricted 
from entering on those wild districts of 
Scotland, which until latdy have usually 
been considered almost as common as 
the high seas. It is easy for a nobleman, 
on the one hand, to talk loudly of a 
whole herd of deer being scared for ever 
from his domain by the uproarious hila- 
rity of a few tourists ; and for a tourist, 
on the other, indignantly to deelare that 
he is arbitrarily restricted in his liberty, 
and that he has an equal right with any 
nobleman in the Highlands to roam the 
forest, the mountain, and the moor. I 
have some reason to believe that for 
want of a kindly spirit, a mutual error 
has been committed ; that the nobleman 
has often injudiciously refused what he 
should gracefully have granted, and that 
the tourist has frequently insisted on, as 
a right, what he should have accepted as 
a courtesy. The tourist who wantonly 
annoys a nobleman, and the nobleman 
who needlessly restricts the enjoyment of 
a tourist, are both alike deserving of 
censure. 

Having formed the design of crossing 
the country fVorn Blair Athol to Ben 
Nevis, by the Pass of Killiecrankie, Tum- 
mel Bridge, Loch Rannoch, King's 
House, Glencoe, Loch Leven, and Fort 
William — a distance of al>out ninety 
miles ; I left my trunk to be forwarded 
by mail to Inverness, and thence by the 
Caledonian Canal to Oban— a course 
which afterwards I had abundant reason 
to regret. Could I have proceeded my- 
self by mail to Inverness, I should have 
done so ; but on account of^ the Queen 
being expected at Loch Laggan, all the 
places inside and outside the mail were 
taken for four or five days in advance. 

My journey to the great mountain I 
determined to perform on foot, for the 
mere delight of rambling among Scottish 
scenery of a novel kind ; for part of my 
route lay over wild, broken, and boggy 
ground, where no road had ever l^en 
known. Never do I remember to have 
felt suoh a lively sense of liberty, as at 
the moment when with a small carpet 
bag in one hand and my hazel stick in 
the other, I left Blair Athol, on my plea- 
surable pilgrimage to Ben Nevis. ** Oh!*' 
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thongbt f, <<pedlani and giptiei'in their 
roaming lives have enjoyments by no 
means to be despised!" 

it was a frightful depth to look down 
to the stream, as I leaned over the bal- 
ustrade of the bridge that crosses the 
Garry, and it seemed long before the 
alone, that I dropped sharply, cut its 
way into the deep watets of the river. 
The rocks on each side are fearfully per- 
pendicular, and the water so clear that 
you see far down into the crystal current : 

The tnv«}Ier when ho gains the bridge's broir, 
And gazes on the dizzy depth below, 
Holds fhst the stony parapet In fear, 
And almost trembles foi his safety there. 

Turning oflT to the left of the road 
tbrough a gate, at no great distance from 
the bridge, with James Fergason for my 
guide, I was soon gazing with delight on 
the Falls of the Tummel. There are 
three good views of these falls: one 
from a point just above them ; a second 
from a side rock; and a third from 
rudely-shaped stone hollowed out a little 
like an arm-chair, called the ** Queen's 
Chair." James Fergason told me that 
every one who came to the Falls sat in 
the Queen's Chair ; so, on purpose that 
he might remember me, I told him I 
would practise a little self-denial, and 
not sit therci — not, however, from dis- 
loyalty to the Queen, for I wished her all 
possiUe happiness. 

Though the Falls of the Tummel are 
not of any great depth, they have this 
striking advantage over manv other Scot- 
tish fdls, that the body of water they 
contain is unusually large. Many cata- 
racts that descend from a great height 
are trifling streams ; but the Tummel is 
quite of a different character, — 

Deep, swift, and strong, the river hurries on 
With mighty foriM» o'er beds of tugged stones ; 
Leaps forward from the crag with boist'rous bound, 
And calls in thunder to the rocks around. 

The whole river, divided by a rock 
into two parts nearly equal, plunges 
down in broad shining sheets of water, 
that fling up a continual spray, while 
the foam, after rain, is very similar to 
yellow snow. The sound of the cataract 
is deafeninff. Among other eminences, 
Craig Narhe and Ossian's Rock were 
pointed out to me by the guide; who 
seemed to be wondrously pleased by the 
interest that I took in everything he 
described to^ me. The cave, in the face 
of the stupendous cliff to the north-west 
of the Falls, can hardly be looked at 



without a shudder, connected as it il 
with a tale of unusual horror. 

It was in this cave that a party of 
Macgregors were surprised by their ene* 
mies. They were all killed, except a 
few who succeeded in climbing a tree 
that grew out from the rock. This was 
a desperate alternative, and, after all, 
only subjected them to a dreadful death ; 
for their implacable pursuers resolved to 
cut down the tree. What a pang must 
every stroke given the tree have imparted 
to their agonizing hearts ! See the trunk 
partly severed, and mark the hopeless 
despair of the doomed H ighlanders 1 The 
tree begins to bend. Now it hangs fear^ 
fully over the yawning bed of the river, 
deep, deep below ; — and now, while a 
fiendlike yell of exultation rises from the 
triumphant party, with a loud crash it 
falls from that horrid height, over the 
dreadfiil precipice, with its load of human 
misery into the rolling river! What a 
value do these heart-thrilling instances 
of implacable cruelty give to the more 
kindly impulses of humanity ! and how 
do they bind our affections to that blessed 
gospel, whose mercy-loivng spirit breathes 
nothing but love and forgiveness : " Love 
your enemies ; bless them that curse you ; 
do good to them that hate you; and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, 
and persecute you," Matt. v. 44. 

Below the Falls of the Tummel, and a 
little on one side, there was placed a 
huge wicker basket, the use of which 
James Fergason explained to me. When 
the salmon come up the river to spawn, 
they make the most desperate efforts to 
leap up the falls, when many of them, 
not being successftil, are flung back by 
the cataract into the basket. How fish 
can throw themselves up the surprising 
height that many of them spring, is to 
me indeed wonderful, — but heavenly 
Wisdom has endowed them with powers 
suited to their necessities. 

There seemed to me a strange mixture 
of sense and simplicity in the character 
of my guide. He told me that he " had 
the Gaelic and not the English;" mean- 
ing that he spoke the former language 
and not the latter. He said that he had 
no doubt England was " a large town;" 
and as he pointed to Ben Cracky and 
the hills around, he informed me the 
gentry believed that " a hundred and a 
thousand years ago, giants lived among 
the mountains." He appeared to have a 
very indefinite notion of distances; for 
he told me that twenty yards lower 
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down, the river Tummel joined the 
river Garry. To set him right, I hade 
him recollect that my stick was about 
a yard long; and then measured oflf 
twenty yards, so that he might see that 
the distance to the union of the two 
rivers must be nearer two or three hun- 
dred yards than twenty. I could not 
but attribute much of his apparent want 
of knowledge, in many things, to his 
lack of confidence in himself in speaking 
English, — for he was evidently a man 
with some strength of understanding. 

On leaving the Falls, I again came 
into the road leading to the wild dis- 
tricts of the Tummel and Rannoch, en- 
tering the grounds of Bonskeid, at the 
opening of the valley of Fincastle, which 
is remarkable for many fine scenes, as 
well as celebrated for the great number 
of baronial edifices that once adorned it : 
the vestiges of fourteen or fifteen of these 
edifices are said still to remain. 

On, on I rambled through the ro- 
mantic and beautiful woods, with a goodly 
hill on my right, partly covered with pic- 
turesque trees, with here and there peaks 
and prominences of rugged and party-co- 
loured rock. As I went along, now pluck- 
ing a flower, and now gathering wild rasp- 
berries, which in many places grew in 
profusion, I picked up in my pathway 
a sealed newspaper, which had been 
dropped by the postman ; but I had not 
carried it a hundred yards, before- an 
opportunity was given me of sending it 
to the Highland farmer to whom it was 
addressed. I look back with much plea- 
sure at the lovely woodland scenes through 
which I passed ; hardly could hill, rock, 
wood, and water have presented to the 
eye a more delightful variety. 

As I stepped into a small inn by the 
way-side, kept by one Peter Macdugald, 
to make some inquiry about the road; a 
carrier, who was going my way, came up 
to the door with a horse and cart ; in 
the cart sat a pleasant-looking female, 
with her baby; I immediately joined 
them, and much enjoyed not only my 
walk, but my conversation also with the 
carrier and his agreeable passenger. The 
carrier put my carpet-bag into his cart, 
under cover, for a drizzling shower came 
on, and he wished me to ride; but I 
really thought that his poor beast had 
quite load enough, without being encum- 
bered with my additional weight. 

We soon came within sight of a moun- 
tain that had a deep rift in it, as though 
it had been cloven in twain. " Who 



made that cleft?" said I. *' It Was made 
by One above," replied the carrier, — " by 
the hand of the Almighty." Aa we 
joumied on, the extended straths, the 
winding streams, the bold headlands, 
and long retiring bays of Loch Tummel, 
the wooded eminences and the more 
distant lofty hills of Lochaber diversified 
the scene: while the huge bulk of the 
giant mountain Schehallien was ever in 
our view. At last we came into the vil- 
lage of Bow Harlby, where the carrier 
lived. It was in vain that I offered silver 
in recompense for the carriage of my 
carpet-bag, for the friendly carrier would 
on no account accept it. 

No sooner did the agreeable passenger 
alight from the cart with her baby, than 
a whispering consultation was held be- 
tween the carrier, whose name was Alex- 
ander Walker, his wife, and her sister, 
Mrs. Stuart, the passenger before named ; 
the result of which was a request on their 
part that I would, as a very great favour, 
oblige them with my company to tea. I 
cannot tell how I enjoyed the pleasant 
hour I passed with these friendly people. 
They were respectful, cheerful, and very 
hospitable ; and what was still better, pro- 
fessed followers of '* Him,'* whom to know 
is eternal life I In passing through things 
temporal, they were not forgetting things 
that are spiritual and eternal I 

The carrier left us for a short season, 
and when he returned introduced a landed 
proprietor of the name of Macdirmid, 
who much interested me by the very 
striking relations he gave me of evenfts 
which had taken place in the Highlands 
in days gone by. He was evidently a 
man of observation; he knew much, 
and took pleasure in relating it. I could 
have listened to him till the midnight 
hour. 

It was no great distance from Bow 
Harlby to Tummel Bridge ; but night was 
at hand, and it began to rain, so that I 
hastened onward, thinking it possible 
that there might not be a spare bed at 
the inn. I must confess that at one 
time, when the rain had drenched me 
on the weather-side to the skin, from 
my shoulder to the sole of my foot, I did 
think an umbrella would have its ad- 
vantages ; but this infirm thought, this 
heresy against the orthodox har£hood of 
a true tourist was soon renounced. I 
walked fast, crossed the bridge, and 
entered the inn. 

The sitting-parlour was occupied by a 
smoking parly, and had but little light 
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lA it, so that it wora a dingy and for- 
bidding appearance, the disagreeable 
effect of which was not a little increased 
by the prevailing odour of tobacco ; but 
man, when in good humour, has great 
power of accommodation ; and I was 
soon not only reconciled to my position, 
but grateful for it. The smoking party 
retired to the kitchen ; the sitting-par- 
lour was set in order, lights were brought, 
and in a very short space a hot supper 
was smoking on the table. 

How amply is the toil of the weary 
traveller repaid by the rest he enjoys I 
and how sweet are his bits and drops 
rendered by his previous privations. I 
reviewed the events of the day, my de- 

?arture from Blair Athol, my visit to the 
'ummel Falls, my delightful ramble 
through the woods, my pleasant hour at 
Bow Harlby, and the endless interesting 
scenes of wood, loch, river, strath, and 
mountain on which I bad gazed. Grate- 
ful was my heart to my heavenly Father 
for all the pleasure I had enjoyed, and 
for all the comforts that surrounded me. 
As I retired to my dormitory, I felt that 
mv head was, as it were, anointed with 
oil, and that my cup of enjoyment was 
running over. 



LOCUSTS. 

We read of John the Baptist, the great 
forerunner of Christ, that when he was 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea, 
bis meat was locusts and wild honey, 
Matt. iii. 4. Many years ago there was 
a great contention about the meaning of 
the word locust in the New Testament. 
Some learned men thought that it signi- 
fied the curob-tree, which, on that ac- 
count, was called the locust-tree. This 
tree is very common in Palestine, and it 
bears pods, full of a thick sweet juice. 
Poor people live on these fruits of the 
curob now, and these learned men said 
that John the Baptist fed on them. They 
were very angry indeed with those who 
did not agree with them, and called 
them very ignorant ; but they forgot that 
it is far more wrong to be in a great 
passion with people, because they do not 
think as we do, than to make a mistake 
about the meaning of a word. 

There is no doubt, however, that 
the food which John did eat in the wil- 
derness was the locust — an insect much 
like our grasshopper, but larger. There 
are several kinds of locust in Palestine, 



as well as in other countries, and they 
are a common article of food in the pre- 
sent day. When God told the Israelites, 
in the Jewish law, that they were not to 
eat of several animals and birds, as the 
mole and the vulture, he said that they 
might eat ''the locust after his kind;" 
that is, any kind of locust. Lev. xi. 22. 
Dr. Shaw, who travelled in the east, says 
that the locusts, when sprinkled with salt, 
and fried, resemble, in taste, our fresh- 
water cray-fish. In Syria and Egypt, 
where corn is scarce, these insects are 
dried in the sun, and ground in mills, 
and bread and cakes are made of the 
powder or flour. Then a very nice dish 
may be made by boiling them and stew- 
ing them with butter ; and the Hottentots 
of Africa boil the locusts and their eggs, 
and make a kind of brown soup. Some 
ancient writers mention a people of Ethi- 
opia, who were so fond of this food, that 
they were called " eaters of locusts ;" 
but we are not sure that all which they 
say of these people is true. It is, how- 
ever, well known, that large armies have 
been saved from perishing with hunger, 
by feeding on these insects; and the 
ancient Greeks considered the locust 
a great delicacy. Some people who lived 
in the early times of Christianity, when 
the Bible was not so much read and 
understood, thought that the reason why 
John the Baptist ate so simple a kind of 
food, was to encourage holy men to live 
on poor fare ; and many took up the idea 
that they could serve God best by de- 
priving themselves of good food and good 
clothing, and the pleasure of society ; so 
they went and lived in dreary places, and 
were called hermits ; and they ate bread 
and roots, or herbs, and drank only 
water, and kept themselves quite away 
from their fellow-creatures, that they 
might pass their time in reading and 
thinking, and praying. But that was 
not acting at all like John the Baptist, 
for the wilderness of Judea was not a 
desolate place, but many people lived 
there; and John did not lead an idle 
life, but preached boldly to these people, 
telling them to repent. The reason why 
he ate locusts and wild honey, was not 
because he tried to get the poorest food 
which he could find, but because he was 
so earnest in his business of preaching to 
sinners, that he took just such meat and 
clothing as he could procure at the place 
without troubling himself. He did not 
care for the good things of this world, for 
his heart was so intent on serving God. 
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He thought neat and drink were as 
nothing compared to his great work ; and 
having food and raiment, he was there- 
with content. 

When God was displeased with the 
people of whom we read in Scripture, he 
sometimes sent locusts, as a punishment 
to the lands ; and we find them among 
the plagues of £gypt, which God sent to 
afflict the hardened Pharaoh. You can 
see a description of this plague in the 
book of Exoaus. When Moses stretched 
his hand over the land, the east wind 
brought locusts, we read: — "And the 
locusts went up over all the land of 
Egypt, and rested in all the coasts of 
Egypt Very grievous were they ; before 
them there were no such locusts as they, 
neither after them shall there be such. 
Foi they covered the face of the whole 
earth, so that the land was darkened; 
and they did eat every herb of the land, 
and all the fruit of the trees which the 
hail bad left ; and there remained not 
any green thing in the trees, or in the 
herbs of the field, through all the land of 
Egypt," Exod. X. 14, 15. Now this last 
verse is just a description of what the 
locusts do when they come in great num- 
bers. They do, indeed, eat up every 
green thing. They seem to have a per- 
fect rage for destroying all which they 
come near. The most poisonous plants, 
such as no animal will touch, and which 
even burn the skins of cattle ; the love- 
liest flowers ; the long grubs ; the crops 
of corn, pieces of leather, garments of 
silk, or wool, or linen, are all devoured 
by these insects, or torn into shreds ; and 
they will even eat the varnish off the 
furniture of houses. A spot of earth looks 
green and beautiful ; but the locusts come, 
and it is made bare and desolate. The 
Scripture says that the whole land was 
darkened by them; and now, when a 
swarm of locusts takes its flight upon a 
country, it is as if a dark cloud had come 
over the land,— just as if an eclipse of the 
sun had taken place; and when flying 
low, render the air so dark, that people 
cannot see each other at the distance of 
a few yards. A flight of locusts is re- 
corded which came from Arabia, and 
extended over five hundred miles. They 
beat their wings against each other, and 
make a noise from afar, like an immense 
flight of birds ; and the Egyptians must 
have looked with terror on the coming 
locusts, which were sent by God as a con- 
sequence of his righteous anger. 

The immense band of locusts is one 



among many means which the great God 
can employ as a scourge to punish the 
wicked. But in the usual way, locusts 
are not a curse to a land where they 
dwell, — they do much good. Besides 
being useful as food, they are the very 
scavengers of nature, clearing away 
many remains of animal or other sub- 
stances, which putrefy in warm climates, 
and injure the air; and sometimes re- 
I moving a choked-up mass of vegetable 
matter, which makes the air around damp 
and unwholesome. Very often the locusts 
will alight on a piece of land quite 
crowded with tall withered grass, and 
hard dry shrubs, and eat them all away ; 
and then there spring up lilies and soft 
juicy grasses, and tender young shrubs, 
and make the spot a garden of beauty, 
and give a sweet pasturage to cattle. 
Often, too, men go to live on unculti- 
vated lands, and the locusts are their chief 
food, till they have time to till the ground, 
and to reap the crop. Whole tribes of 
animals and insects are sustained by 
them ; and many a bright bird of the air 
stoops to feed on the young locust, on 
the eggs, or half-formed insect. God has 
made them subject to such accidents, ae 
that their numbers shall not increase too 
rapidly. The rain destroys multitudes 
of their eggs and young ones. They fly 
with the winds, and are therefore some- 
times borne out in large swarms to sea, 
and myriads are drowned in the ocean, 
so that they are not allowed to desolate 
the world ; for God can take care of all 
which he has made — of the lowliest 
flower, and the loftiest tree — of the tini- 
est insect, and the most gigantic animal 
— of the little child, and the gray headed 
man. 

P. 



TRUTH. 



What piety without truth ? What truth, 
what saving truth, without the Word of 
God? What word of God whereof we 
can be sure without the Scripture ? It is 
not only an armour, but also a whole 
armour of weapons, both offensive and 
defensive, whereby we may save our- 
selves and put our enemies to flight ; it 
is not an herb, but a tree: or rather a 
whole paradise of trees of life, which 
bring forth fruit every month, and the 
fruit thereof is for meat, and the leaves 
for medicine. — Translator's Preface to 
English Bible, 
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THE CHaiSTIAK'S APPETITE FOK 
OaOINANCES. 

God makes his people to grow in grace 
hy preserving their relish for ordinances. 
They that are not hungry cannot feed ; 
the full soul loathes the honeycomb. It 
it is uncomfortable to come to a full table 
mrith a full stomach. Such persons look 
upon the dbhes while others eat of them. 
These may talk of Christ and religion, 
hut the others feed on them. A man's 
grace cannot grow strong unless he feed ; 
and he cannot feed unless he is hungry. 
And, therefore, God adds strength to the 
saints' graces by quickening their appe- 
tite for his ordinances. Hunger, though 
it speaks want, yet there is a blessedness 
attending it : " They shall be filled." It 
may seem a strange promise that a man 
should be filled for no other reason but 
because he is hungry. Among men it is 
not so. In the gospel, the poor man's 
hunger is his blessing. In the world, the 
poor man's hunger is his misery, because 
men are not willing to feed him as often 
as he is hungry, and therefore the poor of 
this world wish they might never be 
hunsry. But in divine things, through 
God s free grace and bounty, '* Blessed are 
they which hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness ; for they shall be filled." Their 
appetite makes them feed unon Christ — 
on the promises of the gospel — pardon of 
ain, etc., and eating makes them strong. 

Their hunger, or spiritual poverty, 
makes them prize the ordinances of the 
Lord's house, and the provisions of the 
gospel. When they are called they come 
to the marriage-supper; they do not 
make excuses, but accept the invitation. 
And these guests are welcomed by the 
King of heaven, who carves unto them 
--consequently their graces must thrive. 
What made David's grace thrive so well 
but his relish for divine ordinances. 
" One thing have I desired of the Lord, 
that will I seek after ; that I may dwell 
in the house of the Lord all the days 
of my life, to behold the beauty of the 
Lord, and to inquire in his temple. — O 
God, thou art my God — my soul thirsteth 
for thee ; my fiesh longeth for thee — to 
see thy power and thy glocy, so as I have 
seen thee in the sanctuary." David had 
a keen appetite after the ordinances, and 
this made his graces strong ; it made him 
relish the word : " How sweet are thy 
words unto my taste I yea, sweeter than 
honey to my mouth." And this made 
him feed so heartily when he came: 
" My soul shall be satisfied as with mar^ 
row and fatness.*' — Froysel, 



A WALK ALONG THE COURSE OF THE WTE. 

As we passed along the Wye, we 
observed at almost regular distances 
several pairs of dippers, or water-ouzels, 
conspicuous at once from their contrasted 
style of colouring, and their animated 
actions. The glens and dales through 
which the Wye takes its tortuous, ever- 
changing course, are the favourite resorts 
of this bird ; it feeds on small fish, such as 
minnows, and on aquatic larvse, which it 
procures by diving; and we watched for 
some time their proceedings with consider- 
able interest. Their habits are detailed 
in the " Introduction to the Study of 
Birds;" and in a little work entitled, 
"Our Song-birds;" published by the 
Religious Tract Society; consequently 
we shall not now repeat them. 

Nowhere is the Kestrel falcon uncom- 
mon, but in these glens it is more than 
usually common. During our walk, we 
saw three or four individuals gracefully 
circling in the air at a great elevation, or 
suspending themselves over one spot, with 
a quivering play of the wings scarcely 
perceptible, while the bird's keen eye was 
scrutinizing the ground below, in quest 
of frogs or mice. From this bird, the 
swallow-tribe have nothing to fear ; — in- 
deed, swallows and martins often com- 
bine to annoy it, pursuing it in the air 
for a great distance, — their rapidity and 
the quickness of their evolutions gene- 
rally rendering them safe from retaliation. 

The otter is occasionally to be met with 
in the secluded glens of the Wye, where 
it lurks in deep winding holes at the 
base of the rocks, washed by the stream. 
We saw not, however, this animal, but 
we startled a large polecat, which in- 
stantly disappeared m a fissure; most 
probably its habitual retreat. The polecat 
IS common here ; it preys upon rabbits, 
birds, and their eggs, and commits great 
havoc ; nor is this all, — it appears to be, 
to a certain extent, aquatic in its habits^ 
and occasionally destroys fish. 

We read in Bewick, that " during a 
severe storm, one of these animals was 
traced in the snow, from the side of a 
rivulet to its hole, at some distance from 
it. As it was observed to have made 
frequent trips, and as other marks were 
to be seen in the snow which could not 
easily be accounted for, it was thought a 
matter worthy of greater attention. The 
hole was accordingly examined ; the fou- 
mart (polecat) was taken, and eleven 
fine eels were observed to be the fruits 
of its nocturnal excursions. The marks 
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in tbe mow were found to have been 
made by tbe motion of tbe eels in tbe 
creature's moutb." 

For tbe trutb of tbis account tbe nar- 
rator voucbes ; and it is confirmed by a 
somewbat similar fact related in " Lou- 
don's Magazine," (vol. vi. p. 206,) re- 
specting a female polecat, wbicb was 
pursued to ber retreat, wbere five young 
ones, comfortably imbedded in dry 
withered grass, were lodged, and wbere, 
says tbe narrator, ''in a side-bole I 
picked out, and counted most carefully, 
forty large frogs, and two toads. These 
were all alive, but merely so— capable 
of sprawling a little, and that was all — 
for tbe mother had contrived to strike 
them all with palsy. They were merely 
capable of sprawling, and not of moving 
away ; and on examination, I found the 
whole number, toads and all, were bitten 
through tbe brain." This was indeed a 
wonderful example of instinct. The frogs 
were laid up for store ; had they been 
killed outright, in a few days they would 
have been worthless and putrid ; but by 
thus paralyzing them they continued to 
live, and yet were incapable of exerting 
their limbs in escape. But how did the 
polecat know how to execute the cruel 
operation, or where to implant its keen 
tooth? It was directed by that myste- 
rious power, which we call instinct, which 
is ordained by the Almighty to supply, 
in the lower orders of creation, the place 
of reason and of experience ! 

The weasel is here even more common 
than the polecat, and we saw more than 
one, as it would seem, peeping at us 
from some crevice, and instantly disap- 
pearing. This flexible, agile, carnivbrcus 
little creature is well known to all; it 
possesses great ferocity and dauntless 
courage, — and will even attack man. 
There are instances on record in which, 
from a simultaneous attack by several of 
these animals, persons have been placed 
in no little jeopardy, for they aim at the 
veins and arteries of the throat 

" While fishing for perch on LochFitty, 
a beautiful and picturesque sheet of water, 
about a mile broad, and two long, situate 
about half-way between Kinross and 
Dumferline, I observed, (says lieut J. 
Brown,) near the centre of the lake, a 
small object making its way for that part 
where I stood knee-deep in water. At 
first it struck me that it was a young 
wild-duck, with which this lake abounds, 
but on its nearer approach I discovered it 
to be a full'grown weasel, swimming with 



its bead and back above water, in tbe 
same manner as a Newfoundland dog. I 
called to a friend at some distance from 
me, and as soon as the weasel neared us, 
we commenced an attack on him with 
our fishing-rods, and he in his turn gave 
us battle by biting at and clinging to the 
point of our rods, grinning and gnashing 
his teeth, and showed a determination to 
land at the very spot where we stood, in 
spite of our continued efibrts to drive him 
off, by lashing him with the points of our 
rods. It was of no avail, for our punish- 
ment only increased his ire, and be 
. quitted bold of my friend's rod and made 
directly towards me, seemingly with an 
intention of coming to close quarters. 
He was now too near us to strike at him 
with our rods, and my friend ran to tbe 
shore, seized a piece of paling, and made 
two or three unsuccessful strokes at him, 
which served but to increase his fury, and 
he seemed determined not to relinquish 
bis intentions except with the loss of his 
life. As he stood so nobly to tbe contest, 
I thought it but humanity to call out 
— quarter, quarter! allow the brave ani- 
mal to pass! He landed on terra firma, 
and seeing that hostilities bad ceased, 
shook himself, and trotted quietly off. It 
was at the broadest part of tbe lake 
wbere be crossed ; and from the time when 
I first saw him, to tbe end of our attack, 
be must have been little short of three 
quarters of an hour in the water." 

Among other animals of tbe weasel 
tribe, tbe pine- martin is not uncommon 
in the glens of tbe Wye, and tbe pine- 
woods of the neighbouring bills : we saw 
one, a few days previously to our walk, 
which had been killed near the spot ; and, 
though not on the present occasion, we 
once saw a pair of these beautiful crea- 
tures playfully disporting with each other 
on a little island or dry bank encircled 
by the Wye, which they crossed by 
swimming, the instant they were alarmed. 
The yellow of their breasts was very 
bright and pure. As we wandered on, 
sometimes stopping to look at tbe beau- 
tiful plants peculiar to these rocky glens, 
sometimes to break off tbe fossil shells 
with which the limestone is studded, we 
came to a spot where once a water-mill 
had stood — many years since a few ruins 
only remained, now scarcely a trace of 
them exists; but the river hurries over 
a rocky bed. Here a boy was looking 
after river crayfish, (astactu fluviatilis,) 
which are common. The river crayfish 
is a lobster in miniature, inhabiting fresh 
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water ; it lives in holes under stones, and 
feeds on aquatic moUuslcs, fishes, and the 
larva of water insects, and on any putres- 
cent animal matter it can obtain. We 
bave seen this crustacean very abundant 
in the streams and rivers of Normandy. 
It is caught there in baited net-traps, or by 
Boeans of bundles of rough and thorny 
sticks, among which portions of flesh are 
introduced ; when the bundles are drawn 
up, numbers of crayfish are often found 
among the sticks, busy with their food. 
Like the lobster, the crayfish sheds its 
external crust at certain periods. Its 
flesh is delicate. 

Regaining the road, we ascended Toply 
Pike, and pausing to gaze on the scene 
Irom its summit, surveyed the valley 
with its stream, deep below, where the 
latter turns ofi* to leave the road and enters 
Miller's Dale. Opposite rose an abruptly 
steep mountain side, clothed with a plan- 
tation of firs ; the prospect was very beau- 
tiful. While intent upon it, a rush of 
wings passed within a few feet of our 
bead, and, looking up, we saw a small 
blue hawk shoot along with arrow-like 
Telocity, and plunge into the opposite 
pine- wood. At first we thought it might 
be the sparrow-hawk, but its wings were 
very long and pointed, and the tail far 
shorter in comparison than in the sparrow- 
bawk ; besides, as it glanced in the light, 
the leaden blue of its upper plumage was 
quite apparent, and we at once felt 
assured it was the hobby, (/o/co sub-buteo,) 
a beautiful species of falcon, which visits, 
(but not in great numbers,) our island in 
spring, for the purpose of breeding, and 
returns southwards in autumn. 

The hobby, though small, is one of the 
most daring of its race, and in the days 
of falconry was trained to the pursuit of 
partridges, larks, and snipes. Among 
the smaller species of the feathered tribes, 
it is very destructive, and follows its 
victim with the utmost pertinacity. Mr. 
Selby says, ** I have often admired the 
adroitness displayed by one of this species, 
in pursuit of a lark ; the chase generally 
ending in the capture of the quarry, in 
spite of all the aerial evolutions and elforts 
to avoid the fatal blow." The hobby 
builds in trees; sometimes, however, it 
will appropriate the deserted nest of a 
crow. 

This species of falcon is common on 
the continent of Europe during the sum- 
mer months, passing southwards on the 
approach of winter. It is widely spread 
throughout Asia, and is found in India. 



We stood some time, watching to see 
whether the falcon would again show it- 
self, but it did not reappear; while waiting, 
however, we saw a Kingfisher far below 
us, darting down the course of the river, 
and glittering in the sun. In the dales 
of the Wye, these brilliant birds are not 
uncommon ; but the fisherman likes them 
not, for they commit great havoc among 
the young of the trout. 

Such were the more interesting objects 
of animated nature which we met with 
during this short stroll by the Wye, 
through romantic scenery, which is well 
calculated to impress the mind, and lead 
it to the contemplation of Him who framed 
the great globe, diversified it with hill 
and valley, mountain and plain, rivers 
and seas, that man might have his por- 
tion therein, and look from Nature up to 
nature's God ! M. 



EARTHQUAKES IN THE WEST INDIES. 

An earthquake is a convulsive motion, 
to which no other movement in nature 
bears a resemblance. It is sudden in its 
occurrence, sometimes most awful in its 
effects ; against it no precaution can give 
security, and always appalling are the 
sensations to which it gives rise. 

The first time I was conscious of this 
phenomenon was the silent hour of mid- 
night, when, at Antigua, I was engaged 
in my chamber, on a Saturday night, in 
a course of reading, preparatory to the 
approaching day of sacred rest. AH was 
stillness, and I was lingering to enjoy the 
serenity of the hour. What immediately 
broke the silence and arrested my atten- 
tion, was something like a '* rushing 
mighty wind," attended by a deep rumb- 
ling noise, of a character to me altoge- 
ther unusual; and before I could com- 
mand sufficient recollection to conceive 
what it might be, my inquiries were cut 
short by a shock which left no cause for 
doubt, but awakened a degree of awe to 
which till then I was a stranger. The 
house in which I was, being a wooden 
edifice, ofiered as much security as the 
open air ; so that there was no necessity 
to attempt to seek safety by rushing out 
of doors, — which is commonly the course 
when the houses are built of stone or 
bricks. The shock was not repeated. 
Nor could I wish it : curiosity was satis- 
fied, — and the impressions which it left 
upon my mind were those of a high sense 
of the Divine majesty, and of the fearful 
facility with which he can "shake not 
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ihe carih only, but also heaven," to 
'* the removing of those things that are 
shaken." 

Slight earthquakes frequently occur in 
most of the West Indian islands, espe* 
cially those in which there are extinct 
volcanoes; and they are found in the 
whole chain of the Caribbean islands. 
Of these shocks a person may be uncon- 
scious when walking or riding ; and some- 
times a horse is affected, while the rider 
is not aware of the cause. In this case, 
the horse makes a sudden start or plunge, 
and a shuddering sensation seems to run 
through his whole frame, as though he 
felt some power exerted out of Nature's 
usual course. 

I once witnessed a peculiar instance of 
the influence which an earthquake is 
capable of exerting over animated nature. 
About two o'clock in the morning, a suc- 
cession of horizontal convulsions roused 
everybody from their deep slumbers ; and 
such was their appalling effect, that the 
dogs made a noise partaking of a terrified 
howl and whine, horses plunged and 
neighed in the stables, and the fowls, 
roosting in a large tree, gave unusual 
indications of alarm. These frightful 
movements were felt in all the islands, 
and on the main land of South America 
about the same time. I was afterwards 
informed by the captain of a frigate, that 
he was so alarmingly conscious of this 
earthquake on board his ship, l3ring at 
anchor off Port of Spain, Trinidad, that 
he took up his night-glass, and looked in 
the direction of the town, almost expect- 
ing to find it swallowed up. Though it 
had escaped this calamity, the Protestant 
church and the Roman Catholic cathedral 
were much rent, and several inhabitants 
were severely injured by leaping from 
their galleries and windows to escape 
the apprehended danger of being crushed 
by their falling houses. 

It is astonishing that, at these times, the 
same kind of shock which convulses the 
earth is felt at sea. If this were the case 
only when a ship was lying at anchor, it 
might be supposed that the cable was the 
medium of communication ; but the effect 
is frequently as evident when the vessel 
is under full sail in deep water; and 
sometimes the concussion is so violent, that 
the crew are alarmed with the idea that 
they have struck upon some unknown 
sunken rock. In the recent earthquake 
at Antigua and other islands, the steam- 
packet was thus arrested on its course to 
the island, when going at its regular 



speed; and a vessel midway between 
the same island and Montserrat was so 
convulsed, that her timbers seemed rend- 
ing asunder, and passengers in the cabin 
apprehended they were going to the 
bottom. 

A terrific succession of shocks, which, 
were not very destructive in their ef- 
fects, kept the inhabitants of St. Kitts 
and Nevis in great alarm for many weeks, 
early in 1833. On the evening of their 
commencement, the higher classes gene- 
rally were ardently engaged in prepara- 
tion for a public ball, which was to have 
taken place that night, in the former 
island. Many were eager in pleasurable 
anticipations, and assiduously 4>ccupied 
in the arrangements of the toilet, when 
the first shock, least expected, suddenly 
rent the spell of pleasure with a heart- 
sickening effect. After the appalling 
moment had passed, some endeavoured 
to rally from their fears, and rouse others 
to follow up their object; but another 
shock arrested the apparently stout- 
hearted — again there was an awful pause 
— several once more rallied, and rushed 
to the ball-room ; no security was there 
— another shock cast a death-like pale- 
ness over every face. Still a few were 
bold enough to seem to brave Ood and 
the terrors of his might, and called for the 
exciting powers of music — again came the 
shock — terror seiaed the timid — appalled 
the boldest ; — all obeyed the impulse fop 
flight. Many who were personal stran- 
gers to every humble attitude before God 
were that night on their knees in the 
streets, imploring the mercy which they 
had long neglected, and which only could 
give them safety in their fears. 

But awful was the night to all the 
inhabitants of the two islands— not only 
to those who had been under the excite- 
ments of the evening, but to them whose 
minds were previously in a sober state. 
None could enjoy sleep for the night; 
for no sooner were they able to gain 
something like composure, than again 
and again were they aroused by the 
terrifying convulsions ; and though they 
gradually became less frequent, nearly 
two hundred shocks occurred within about 
two months. There are extinct vol- 
canoes in both these islands, and as they 
are separated by a channel which is only 
about a mile broad, the circumstance 
may, in some degree, account for these 
earthquakes. 

Exactly ten years later, and within the 
same month^ February, ooeoired the niett 
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awful earthquake which has heen known 
among the Caribbean Islands. In Anti- 
gua, the morning of the eventful day was 
as lovely as imagination can picture, the 
usual trade- wind was sweeping over the 
island in its fanning freshness, most of 
the windmills were briskly playing in 
the strong breeze, the canes were 
yielding to the pressure of the massy 
rollers, and pouring out streams of juice 
for the boilers ; all the life and activity of 
"crop-time" was fully awake, when, in 
an instant, the cheerful scene was 
changed by the deep and more than 
cooimonly fearful subterraneous sound 
which generally precedes these appalling 
▼isitations. Terror seized every mmd, and 
alnnoat before the arrested breath could 
relieve itself, that uplifting motion of the 
earth commenced by which the wind- 
mills, which might brave the hurricane, 
were crumbled into heaps of ruin, and 
almost all other large constructions of 
masonry were rent or thrown down in 
fragments. 

The populous town of St. John's ex- 
hibited most distressing scenes of alarm. 
The peculiar rumbling noise which an- 
nounced the dread event, so far exceeded 
what had been experienced on former 
occasions, that there was a simultaneous 
rush of the inhabitants into the streets. 
The undulatory motion became more 
yiolent every second, till it was scarcely 
possible for a person to stand upright. 
Stone houses and brick buildings were 
falling in all directions. The cathedral, 
standing on the highest point of the 
town, fearfully arrested attention, as an 
object of great interest, which was soon 
seen partially giving way, and coming 
down in separate masses of ruin. The 
large Wesleyan chapel, which had re- 
cently been completed, was involved in 
similar devastation; and the Scotch 
church, also a new erection, was much 
injured, as well as the court-house, 
the finest piece of masonry in the town. 
The spacious chapel of the Moravians, 
happily, in relation to this event, being 
constructed of wood, as well as their 
dwellings, remained uninjured, though 
all the brick buildings on their premises 
were in ruins. 

It can be imagined that, amid these 
devastations the separated members of 
families must have been thrown into 
agonizing doubt, while ignorant of each 
other's welfare. This may be illustrated 
by the painful situation of a friend of the 
writer. At the commencement of the 



earthquake, he was engaged in the ves- 
try-room of the cathedral, at some dis- 
tance from his residence, and when he 
found himself safe beyond the reach of 
the falling walls of that edifice, his 
anxieties carried him with all possible 
rapidity in search of his family. Nor 
were his fears removed on gaining his 
threshold ; for he had to fly from room 
to room, where he perceived every article 
in the utmost confusion, and the large 
pieces of furniture lying prostrate; but 
at length found all most dear to him, in 
safety, under a large tree, in a distant 

Eart of his premises ; and it was about 
alf an hour afterwards that he first 
became aware that he had been uncon- 
sciously all the time grasping in his hand 
a pen, with which he was engaged at the 
commencement of the alarm. 

The suddenness and fearful effects of 
this event are well expressed by one of 
a small party of Moravian missionaries, 
who had been induced that morning to 
visit Monk's Hill, a rocky eminence, on 
the summit of which a foit is built, and 
from whence there it a beautiful view of 
the whole island, and of Guadaloupe and 
Montserrat in the distance. The morning 
was as lovely as the prospect was de- 
lightful. The narrator says, " We were 
all upon the ramparts, watching the 
approach of the steamer from England ; 
and I was in the act of steadying a tele- 
scope on one of the great guns, when I 
felt it begin to vibrate ; I knew at once 
what was coming, and seizing my wife 
by the hand, and calling to the others, I 
immediately rushed from the ramparts. 
We had not gone far before the motion 
of the earth became so violent that we 
were no longer able to walk, and were 
obliged to take hold of each other to keep 
our feet. It was a most awful moment, 
and our lives were in great peril. A little 
from us the houses were falling; just 
above, on a rising ground, a heap of 
cannon balls were heaving and rattling 
in a most fearful manner, and on our 
right the long signal-staff was bending 
from side to side, and threatening every 
moment to fall upon us. I believe the 
shock lasted about three minutes. When 
it subsided, we looked over the island, 
and towards Montserrat, and in every 
direction, we saw clouds of dust ascend- 
ing, a sign of the widely-spread ruin. I 
then took the telescope and looked for 
Lebanon, (a Moravian settlement,) and 
you may imagine (for I am unable to tell 
yov) vnat n>y fectings were when I saw 
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that the Bouth gahle of the church, just 
over the school-doors, had heen thrown 
down. I knew that about 140 children 
would be in the school, and how many of 
these might have perished!" It was, 
however, found that only three out of 
this great number were killed. Every 
church and chapel was more or less in - 
volved in the general ruin, several of 
them being entirely thrown down ; and 
the bells of some rang during the con- 
vulsions, as if for service. The recently- 
constructed negro villages having been 
generally built of stone, were the scenes 
of great devastation ; yet scarcely a mur- 
mur was heard among the poor people 
who had lost their houses — all being 
under the impression that it was " the 
Lord's doing," and willingly acknowledg- 
ing that mercy had been mixed with 
judgment; clearly seeing that had the 
event taken place in the night, many 
thousands might have perished, while 
only eight or ten had been actually killed. 
Antigua, at the same time, presented a 
remarkable instance of providential care 
when compared with Guadaloupe, in one 
of whose towns hundreds were buried in 
the ruins of their houses, and then hun- 
dreds more perished in a fire occasioned by 
the earthquake, which ravaged the town ; 
80 that from both causes the number of 
sufferers amounted to thousands ! 

It becomes us all to be grateful to God 
for our exemption from these awful visi- 
tations ; but there is one event yet to be 
witnessed by all, which will involve 
" The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds." 

Let it, then, be our individual and 
anxious care to prepare for its coming I 

B. L. 

» 

SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. 
A STUDENT of divinity should never 
imagine that our age is arrived at a full 
understanding of everything which can 
be known by the Scriptures. Every age 
since the Reformation has thrown some 
further light on difficult texts and para- 
graphs of the Bible, which had been long 
obscured by the early rise of Antichrist ; 
and since there are at present many 
difficulties and darknesses lianging about 
certain truths of the Christian religion, 
and since several of these relate to im- 
portant doctrines, such as the origin of 
sin, the fall of Adam, the person of 
Christ, the blessed Trinity, the decrees 
of God, etc., etc., which still embarrass 
the minds of honest and inquiring read- 



ers, and which make work for noisy 
controversy : it is certain there are seve- 
ral things in the Bible yet unknown, and 
not suflSciently explained ; and it is cer- 
tain there is some way to solve these 
difficulties, and to reconcile these seem- 
ing contradictions. And why may not 
a (sincere searcher after truth in the pre- 
sent age, by labour, diligence, study, and 
prayer, with the best use of his reason- 
ing powers, find out the proper solution 
of those knots and perplexities which 
have hitherto been unresolved, and which 
have afforded matter for angry quarrel-" 
ling! Happy is every man who shall 
be favoured of Heaven to give a helping 
hand towards the introduction of the 
blessed age of light and love. — Watts, 



LOADING A VESSEL. 

Ths operation of loading a vessel with 
tea is one of great excitement, from the 
rapidity with which chests, weighing 
three quarters of a hundred weight or 
more, are pitched about with as much 
ease and rapidity as if they weighed only 
a few pounds. The process of stowing it 
is also done with the same ease ; and so 
accurately do the Chinamen fit them in 
their proper places, that it always appears 
that the chests were made on purpose to 
go into that very identical spot. Then 
there is the bustle which pervades the 
whole ship; and perhaps not the least 
consideration which renders all more 
willing at their work, is, that they are then 
employed in taking in the cargo which is 
destined for home, the many pleasing 
associations connected with which word 
is of itself sufficient to make the work go 
easily. Then there is the anxiety to 
know how many more days will finish 
the loading, and as it draws nearer to 
the close, the blocking up of each of the 
hatchways successively is a cause of 
additional joy ; but when the last chest 
is on board, and about to be consigned to 
the place appointed to receive it, then 
the excitement is at its height, and its 
final fixture announcing the completion 
of the cargo, is hailed with a loud and 
hearty burst of unfeigned delight; and 
none but those who have experienced 
the feeling can form any idea of the joy 
which is felt by all who then join in giv- 
ing their 

"Hurrah for the homeward houadl" 
— ii. N, Hutton, 
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THE WOODLANDS. 

Those who take much delight in the | 
scenes of nature, who spend much time 
among the trees and flowers which grow I 
up around us, have generally in each 
season some one particular plant for 
whose coming they watch with interest. 
We are most of us conscious of this feel- 
ing, though sometimes it would he hard ^ 
to tell why the violet under our feet had 
a greater charm than the hawthorn hang- I 
ing on the hough beside us, or why we 
should hasten by the oaks and pines to 
look reverently up among the boughs of 
the beechen tree, or to see if the delicate 
birch had as yet more green leaves than 
we could count We know too little of 
the mode in which past trains of thought 
have told upon the present, and remem- 
ber too slightly the incidents and asso- 
ciations of our early years to answer our 
hearts when they question us on this 
matter, but we are willing that the pre- 
ference should continue as we find it. 

In the few remaining forests which 
England has to boast, we see little of that 
dense shadowifig, that sort of half-day- 
light which is found under the green 
boughs of more wooded countries. For 
this we must go especially to the thick 
forests of the tropics, where aged trees, 
almost as old as time itself, give their 
shade and their fruits to the present 
generation of men. Our woodlands 
of oaks and beeches, and the few spots 
still claiming the name of forests, give 
us no idea of the gigantic trees of equi- 
noctial America. The girth of our 
largest trees is insignificant in size when 
compared with some of these. Our 
celebrated Cowthorpe oak, near Wetherby 
in Yorkshire, of the height of eighty-five 
feet, and twenty-six yards round the 
largest point ia girth, is the wonder of 
our vegetable world, and believed to be 
nearly 1800 years old; yet the cypress 
tree, seen by Mr. Exter in 1 827, at the 
churchyard of Santa Maria de Tesla, | 
near Oaxaca, had a trunk of one hundred 
and twenty-seven feet in circumference, 
and was one hundred and twenty feet high, I 
and yet appeared in its prime : while 
the primeval baobab of Africa is com- 
monly ninety or a hundred feet in girth. 
Nor is it only in the size and height of 
the trees of hot countries that they differ 
from ours. Every traveller is struck 
with the amazing variety of these pro- 



ductions. When we look out upon our 
meadows we see them covered 

" With flowers whose beauty and whose multitudes 
Rival the constellations." 

But we have no such varied multitudes 
of trees, even in those plantations where 
the trees of other lands are brought to 
mingle with those native to our own. 
We have scarcely more than thirty differ- 
ent genera of truly British trees, although 
some of these, like the willow, include 
several species ; and we have besides 
many shrubs, which like the cornel and 
the buckthorn form the underwood of 
our copses, yet do not attain the rank of 
trees. Still there is a calm beauty in 
the solitudes of our woodlands, which 
enables us while ranging among their 
bowers to enter into the spirit of the 
American poet : 

« Father 1 thy hand 
Hath rear'd these venerable columns; thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof; thou didst look 

down 
Upon the naked earth ; and forthwith rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun, 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot towards heaven I 

Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness in these shades 
Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are here to speak of thee ! " 

Of all the trees which grow in British 
woods and plantations, or which are 
scattered over the rustic lands of England 
or Scotland, there is not one, the sight 
of which gives us more pleasure than the 
graceful birch tree. The oak is truly 
the monarch of our wood : 

" The oaks which spread their broad arms to the 

wind, 
And bid storms come and welcome ; there they 

stand. 
To whom a summer passes like a smile;" 

yet for beauty, even this tree seems to 
us not to equal the " lady of our woods," 
as the poet well names the slender 
birch. 

But there is a varied beauty in our 
native trees, on which while passing to 
the birch we may be permitted to linger 
for a moment. There is the magnificent 
beech tree, with its smooth rind rarely 
studded with the ragged lichen, on which 
the rustic carves his name, and 

'< Whose boughs are dight 
With leaves of glossy green," 

or made even more beautiful by the 
gentle touch of autumn. And in southern 
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England especially, the Spanish chest- | 
nut stands up nobly among the trees of 
the wood, and seems to be of maturer 
growth. Some of the chestnut trees are 
the patriarchs of the vegetable king- 
dom. Evelyn says. of the wood of 
the Spanish kind, " It hath formerly 
built a good part of our ancient houses 
in the city of London," but its wood is 
80 like that of the oak that one is often 
mistaken for the other. It seems certain, 
however, that the roof of the church of St. 
Nicholas, in Great Yarmouth, which was 
built in the time of William Rufus, is of 
the wood of the Spanish chestnut. 

The tall elms too, the common elm, 
and the wych elm, and some others, all 
much alike, with their corky bark and 
dark green leaves, are very handsome in 
form, though more sombre in their foliage 
than the oak and beech. The rooks love 
them well, and make their loud wild 
music among their boughs ; 

" The century- living crow, 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Amonff their branches, till at last they stood, 
As now they stand, mossy, and tall, and dark; 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker !" 

They are among the most picturesque of 
our trees when winter has scattered the 
leaves of the forest. 

Then we have the great maple or syca- 
more, with its spreading branches, and 
ample leaves, growing wild in hedge and 
wood, and bearing the sea-breeze better 
than any other tree, unless indeed we call 
the tamarick a tree ; and, 

" Over all the giant poplars, which maintain 
Equality with clouds half way up heaven ; 
TIHiich whisper with the winds none else can see, 
And bow to angeb as they wing by them." 

The poplar was called by the Romans, 
"Tree of the people;" and so esteemed 
during the French revolution. The great 
white poplar, and the black and gray 
poplars, are found in moist woods ; and 
there, too, is the aspen, which has leaves 
that 

" Pendant hung, 
By stems elastic quiver at a breath:'* 

and which is beautifully described by 
Charlotte Smith : 

" The slender birch its paper rind 
Seems offering to divided love ; 
And shuddering even without a wind, 

Aspens their paler foliage move, 
As if some spirit of the air 
Breathed a low sigh in passing there." 



Nor is the useful ash-tree, common as it 
is in our woods, wanting in its own 
peculiar beauty, - while its youngling 
shoots impeding us at every step are 
most delicately beautiful with their 
feathery leaves and smooth dark bark. 
It is late in coming into leaf, though not 
the latest of our trees : 



" Where feathering down the turf to meet 
Their shadowy arms the beeches spread ; 
And far above our sylvan seat 

Lifts the light ash its wiry head; 
And later-leaved, the oak between, 
Extend their boi:^hs of vernal green." 

The hazel-tree is frequent, and if it 
has no remarkable beauty yet it has its 
attractions, whether in spring we search 
for 

" The hazel's crimson star," 

or for its yellow-green catkins, or look in 
autumn for that fringed hazel nut, to 
which the Anglo-Saxons gave its name ; 
and the mountain-ash or rowan, and the 
whitebeam, and the service tree, are not 
wanting in our woods, especially such as 
cover the sides of mountains. In the 
Highlands, 

" Where clings the rowan to the rock, 
And through the foliage shows his head. 
With narrow leaves and berries red," 

many superstitions are connected with 
the tree. 

It is in the spring-time that our wild 
fruit-trees are especially ornamental to 
the woods. Then we may see Uiem in 
all the glory of their white or pink 
blooms ; and the pear, and the apple, and 
the cherry, and the plum, are all com- 
mon; and now and then we find the 
medlar with its downy leaves and white 
flowers : 

" What time the milk-white sloe 
Smiles on its leafless bough." 

The hawtliorn, too, is about to adorn our 
hedges ; but it is more often a bush than 
a tree in size, for it grows very slowly. 
The old name of blackthorn, which the 
sloe bears in country places, was given 
to it because its flowers appear in the 
stormy, or as country people call them, 
the black winds of March. Carrington 
describes thus the spring hedge : 

" The hedgerow with its wild and wanton growth 
Hazel or snowy hawthorn, interspersed 
With the broad-spreading oak, or lofty elm, 
Or holly pointing to the moorland storm 
Its hardy, fearless leaf." 
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" Now when that haunter of green depths, the 
thruBh, 
Fours his Aill melody from brake and bush :" 

the ivillows are looking very verdant in 
the woods, with their silvery or golden 
catkins. Many grow on fenny, swampy 
lands, and we have all seen the osiers 
and sallows growing on the shore, where 
reeds bow down with the wind to where 
the blue waters sleep. They are beauti- 
fully described by N. P. Willis, as seen 
on a summer day : 

" The willow leayes, 
With a soft cheek upon the lulling tide» 
Forget the lifting winds ; and the long stems, 
Whose flowers, the water, like a gentle nurse, 
Bears on its bosom, quietly give way. 
And lean, in graceful attitude, to rest." 

"We have nearly seventy British species 
of willow. The kind called "palm" is the 
goat-leaved willow. Sir John Franklin 
saw the Esquimaux, on the shores of the 
Polar Sea, strike fire with two stones, and 
use a quantity of willow catkins as tinder. 

*' The alders dark that fringe the pool" 

have a dull appearance, but they contrast 
with the brighter leaves of the willows, 
and the peasants strew them over floors, 
that their glutinous surfaces may attract 
and catch msects. 

The spindle-tree rarely grows beyond a 
bush, but its rose-coloured berries are 
Tery handsome. It is however but a 
shrub, and must take its place with the 
privet and the rose-bush, the buckthorn 
and the golden furze, and not with our 
oaks and beeches. For far above this 
undergrowth of the forest, 

'* On yonder woody ridge 
The pine is bending his proud top." 

The Scotch fir is our only native pine. 
Vast natural forests of this tree grow on 
the Highlands ; but in the south we have 
few pine groves, 

" With their soft and soul-like sounds." 

The common lime-tree, though some- 
times found in our wild woods, is not 
indigenous ; the only native species ap- 
pears to be the small-leaved lime-tree of 
the woods of Essex and Lincolnshire. 
The flowers are very sweet in the 
evening : 

** The evening air is fragrant now 
With blossoms of the linden tree." 

In our way to our favourite bu:ch-tree, 
on which we need linger a little longer, 
we have glanced at the trees of the Bri- 



tish woodland) if we except the elder, 
with its white flowers and dark purple 
fruits, and the hornbeam and box, and 
the old 

" Archer yews, that solemnly 
Keep aye upraised their desolate hands in praise 
Of the old heavens and hoar antiquity ;" 

and though we cannot name any spot of 
our land, as Israel did of old Kirjath- 
jearim, the city of the woods, still we can 
find wooded spots enough to go forth 
with the poet, 

** And see a beauty in the stirring leaf, 
And find calm thoughts beneath the whispering 

trees : 
To see, and hear, and breathe the evidence 
, Of God's deep wisdom in the natural world." 

But we must now turn away from the 
other trees to the "fragrant birk," as the 
Scottish poet calls the birch. This is the 
white or common birch of the botanist, 
and the reader, if not famiUar with the 
names of trees, may easily know it by 
the description. Its stem is small and 
slender in proportion to its height, and 
the gray white outer covering, "the 
silver bark," with which it is covered, 
shines conspicuously even afar ofi* among 
the mossy green, or brown or copper- 
coloured trunks of the wood. Its main 
boughs are slender too, and from these 
hang thousands of delicate branchlets, so 
that it well deserves the description given 
of it by poor Pringle, when amid the 
wilds of Africa he had a day-dream of 
his Scottish home, 

" Where the light birch above its loose tresses was 

waving, 
And the willow below in the blue stream was 

laving 
Its silvery garlands of soft downy buds." 

The pendant variety of the common tree, 
more especially, reminds one of tresses, 
and suggested Scott's lines : 

" Where weeps the birch, of silver bark, 
With long dishevell'd hair." 

This beautiful tree is more frequent in 
Scotland than in England, and is found 
throughout Europe from the most north- 
em to the southern point, though in the 
latter regions it grows only on moun- 
tainous districts. It is indeed on the 
mountain soil that the hardy birch thrives 
the best, and often on heath lands it 
attains to great size and beauty, and is 
sometimes seventy feet high. As we 
come near to the Poles, the tree dwindles 
in size, and in some of the most northern 
regions the dwarf burch-tree is so small 
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that the whole tree, root, stem, leayes and 
all, might he laid out between the leaves 
of an ordinary book. In Iceland the 
trunks of the tallest birches rarely exceed 
ten feet in height, and three inches in 
diameter, though woods and thickets of 
both this and the dwarf birch give some 
variety to the scenery of that dreary 
land; and Dr. Mantell tells us that 
ancient forests of birch trees once existed 
on that island, which have been extir- 
pated by the eruptions of its volcanoes, 
and the remains of which are found now 
in the midst of the masses of pumice-stone 
and other materials, which lie thick on 
the mountain of Hecla. 

Barrow remarks of this tree in Iceland: 
"In going along this route, I observed 
that wherever the birch thrives the pas- 
turage is remarkably rich, and very scanty 
among the fir-forests, unless they are 
mixed with birch, or that birch is grow- 
ing plentifully in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood." It is pleasant, as we look at 
our beautiful tree, its sprays covered over 
with its quivering and delicate green 
leaves in spring, to think how valuable it 
is in regions less favoured with natural 
beauty, and more destitute of the sources 
of domestic comfort. The Laplanders 
make great use of the different parts of 
this tree. The huts on the mountains 
where they tend their rein-deer are made 
chiefly of its branches, among which a 
few grassy sods are placed to screen 
them from the storms which blow fiercely 
around them. Often the poor peasant of 
that country varies his simple vegetable 
food of sea- weeds and lichens, by eating 
strips of the young and tender bark. 
The fibres of the tree are woven into 
cordage, and a red dye is procured from 
the bark, which, as well as that of several 
lichens which encrust the rocks and trees, 
is much used in the northern regions. 
The young shoots serve as food for cattle, 
and are woven into baskets; and for many 
purposes in which lightness rather than 
durability is required, the large branches 
and stems of the birch are well adapted. 
The dwarf species of birch, usually about 
two or three feet high, which is rare in 
our country, but is found in the Highlands 
of Scotland, is, in some parts of Lapland, 
almost the only plant which has a woody 
stem, and frequently furnishes the Lap- 
lander with the only fuel available either 
for cooking his scanty meal, or for making 
those fires which he is glad to illume, in 
order to drive away the gnats so tor- 



I mentingin the northern woods. Atnigbt 
I he makes his bed of the twigs and leaves 
i of this plant, over which he throws his 
! covering of the rein- deer skin. The 
fruits of this birch were the favourite 
food of the ptarmigan. 
j In northern countries vinegar is made 
' of the sap of this tree ; and in spring, 
when the sap is rising, a very agreeable 
wine is procured from it This is com- 
j monly made in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and it is said to be very medicinal 
I and strengthening in its properties ; but 
it must be drunk while fresh, as it is very 
, soon injured by keeping. The mode 
, of extracting is by cutting obliquely into 
. the tree, in the month of March, under 
' some well- spreading branch. The incision 
I must be deep, even to the pith of the 
I stem, and a stone is inserted to keep the 
I orifice open : a bottle is then suspended 
' under Ihe opening, into which the liquid 
I flows. The thin wine has a strong flavour 
of the tree when it is taken, and is also 
of a sweetish taste. A considerable quan- 
tity may be extracted without injuring 
the tree. White, of Selborne, says that 
one tree will afford two or three gallons 
a day, without losing its vigour, and 
observes that it seems probable that 
much of the moisture of the tree is at 
other times given off through its leaves, 
and that it requires an increased action 
to supply the extra quantity drawn from 
it by this process. The tree, however, 
may be injured by too great a demand 
'on its juices; for in 1814, when the 
I Russians besieged Hamburg, a number 
, of beautiful birch trees which grew in 
' that neighbourhood, were entirely de- 
stroyed by the extent to which they 
were bled, in order to furnish the birch 
wine to the Bashkirs, and other barbarian 
soldiers who were connected with the 
Russian army. 

Even the leaves of this elegant tree 
are very useful in the northern regions 
of Europe, for the Finlanders make a 
tea of them, which is much valued in 
times of scarcity. The Finland women 
are said too, by Dr. Drunimond, to forqa 
a sort of elastic couch for their infants of 
moss and the leaves of the birch ; and 
he adds, that ** Acerb! has given a 
specimen of a lullaby song, in which this 
is alluded to, and which seems to have 
been copied in these lines of Leyden :*' 
" Sweet bird of the meadow, oh, soft be thy rest. 
Thy mother will wake thee at mom from thy nest: 
She has made a soft nest, little redbreast, for thee. 
Of the leaves of the birch and the moss of the tree." 
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The well-known Russia leather, so 
mach used in book-hinding, receives its 
peculiar odour from the degot or white 
rind of the bark of the birch-tree, which 
is used in tanning it. The bark of an 
American species, the paper birch, is 
used to make the canoes which glide | 
over some of the majestic rivers of that 
country. These canoes are fastened by 
the fibres of the tree, and are so light 
that a bark capable of holding four per- 
sons may be carried on a man's shoulders. 
St. Pierre says that he has seen prodigi- 
ous birch trees in Russsia, the bark of 
which resembles leather in suppleness. 
He adds, '*It is so incorruptible by 
humidity, that I have seen some of it 
extracted from under the earth with 
which powder magazines were covered, 
though it had lain there ever since the time 
of Peter the Great. According to the testi- 
mony of Pliny and Plutarch, four hun- 
dred years after the death of Numa, the 
books which that great king had directed 
to be deposited with his body in the 
tomb, had been found at Rome. The 
body was totally c6nsumed, but his books, 
which treated of philosophy and of reli- 
gion, were in such preservation that 
Petillius, the praetor, read them, by the 
command of the senate. On the report 
which he made concerning them, it was 
decreed that they should be burned. 
They were written on the bark of birch. 
This bark separates into ten or twelve 
leaves, white and thin, like paper, and 
supplied the place of that material to the 
ancients," The bark of the paper birch 
tree, which grows on the hill-sides and in 
the valleys of America, is so durable, 
that old trees, long since laid low by 
age or weather, have their forms so well 
preserved that they have the appearance 
of perfect trunks of trees ; but on examin- 
ing them, it is found that all the interior 
part of the stem is completely rotted 
away, leaving only a firm case of bark. 

The knobs often found on the birch 
tree, as well as those which grow on the 
sloe-thorn, are called by the Scottish 
peasantry witches knobs; like many 
other rustic names, preserving the re- 
membrance of old superstitions, happily 
long passed away. On the large birch 
trees of Russia and Siberia they are not 
only frequent, but of considerable size. 
Professor Kalm says of them, that they 
are used in these countries to make dif- 
ferent household bowls and utensils. He 
remarks of them : — " They are turned, 



made pretty thin, and covered with a 
kind of varnish, which gives them a 
pretty appearance ; for the utensil looks 
yellow, and is marbled quite in a pic- 
turesque manner, with brown veins. 
The best kind of these vessels are made 
so thin that they are semi-diaphonous, 
and when put into hot water, they grow 
quite pliant, and may be formed, by 
main force, quite flat; but when again 
left to themselves, and grown cold, they 
return to their original shape. This kind 
of wood is called in Russia kap, and the 
vessels made of it kappowie-tchashkt. 
They are pretty high in price when they 
are of the best kind and well varnished." 
In some parts of Denmark it is usual, 
on the occasion of a wedding, to suspend 
garlands upon poles, and also to make 
arches of tne stems and branches of the 
green birch-tree, through which the bridal 
procession may pass. . A. P. 



CHRISTIAN RESIGNATION. 

Resignation to the will of God is the 
duty of every intelligent creature to- 
wards the Creator ; and in proportion to 
the degree in which this principle exists, 
will be the happiness of the intellectual 
being that exercises it. Angels are per- 
fectly happy, because they are perfectly 
submissive to the will of their Creator — 
being fully contented with the station 
allotted them in the universe, and com- 
pletely resigned to all the future services 
and allotments which Infinite Wisdom 
has ordained. He who is actuated by 
this noble principle, regards every provi- 
dential event as the appointment of his 
Father in heaven. The devouring flames 
may consume his habitation to ashes, 
and scatter his treasures to "the four 
winds of heaven ;" the ship in which his 
wealth is embarked may be dashed 
against the rocks, and sink ** as lead in 
the mighty waters;" his friends may 
forsake him in the season of his deepest 
anxiety and distress; the wife of his 
bosom, whom he tenderly loved, may be 
snatched from his embrace by the cold 
hand of death ; his children, dearer to 
him than his own soul, may fall victims, 
one after another, to some pestilential 
disease, and be for ever removed from 
his sight to the "land of deep forgetful- 
ness:" his familiar friend in whom he 
trusted may "lift up his heel against 
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him/' and load bim witb unmerited re- 
proaches — ^but under all such calamities 
he bows submissively to the will of Him 
" who rules in the whirlwind and directs 
the storm :'* not because he has fortified 
his mind with a stoical apathy and in> 
difference towards the evils of life ; not 
because he is incapable of feeling the 
evils he is called to suffer: but he is 
resigned, because he is assured that they 
are the appointment of his heavenly 
Friend — that they are parts of the plan 
of unerring wisdom — that they are inti- 
mately connected with the whole chain 
of Providence that runs through his 
present existence — that they are in- 
tended, in the scheme of infinite bene- 
volence, to promote his happiness in a 
way which his limited faculties are un- 
able at present to comprehend — and, 
that they have a bearing on the scenes 
and enjoyments of the eternal world ! 
And, therefore, under the pressure of 
his most painful feelings, he is enabled 
to adopt the triumphant language of the 
prophet, "Although the fig-tree shall not 
blossom, neither fruit be in the vine : the 
labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields 
shall yield no meat; the flock shall be cut 
off from the fold, and there shall be no herd 
in the stalls : yet will I rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation." 
While others murmur and rage, and toss 
themselves like a wild bull in the net, 
and curse the supposed authors of their 
calamities, he is enabled to possess 
his soul in patience, convinced of the 
rectitude of the Divine government and 
dispensations ; and thus displays a noble- 
ness of mind, and a heroism which is 
"above all Greek, above all Roman 
fame."— Z)ic^. 



SUPERSTITIONS OF BRITANNY. 

No. II. 

The demand, in 1828^ for the sup- 
pression of the religious establishments 
under the direction of the Jesuits, gave 
Charles x. much uneasiness, especially 
with regard to that of St. Anne; but the 
deserved outcry against those wily reli- 
gionists forced them to depart, as it had 
half a century before compelled the 
Carmelites to retire from Auray. 

The appearance of the church and 
convent buildings around it is imposing, 
and would be interesting to the contem- 
plative Christian mind were it not that 



the vain and «oiil-deluding doctrint of 
intercession through saints is associated 
with everything there. Our Saviour has 
emphatically said — " I am the way," and 
also — " I am the door ; by me if any man 
enter in, he shall be saved." — "Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." But 
here St. Anne is styled, " The traveller's 
way" — " The consoler of the afiiicted" — 
" Thelight of the blind"—" The refuge of 
sinners" — " The deliverer of captives I " 
She is here exalted to sit in the temple of 
the Lord, as a mediatrix between the 
Creator and his creatures ; and here stands 
the "mother of the queen of heaven," 
an " idol of silver and gold, the work of 
men's hands," while the deceived votary 
" falleth down unto it, and worshippeth 
it, and prayeth unto it, and saith, Deliver 
me. ' ' Through this saint, and not through 
the Saviour alone, "prayer and suppli- 
cation, with thanksgiving," are daily 
offered at Auray. 

From the litanies and other offices we 
have selected a few devotional expres- 
sions, which prove that special adoration 
is offered to her. One of the sentences 
at matins is — "The illustrious root of 
Jesse has caused a graceful stem to grow ; 
this stem has produced a flower — that 
flower is Jesus ! the stem is Mary ; and 
the root is Anne." A hymn succeeds, 
ending thus — " Pray for us, blessed Anne, 
that we may be delivered from all evils." 
Again; at Prime, (the first canonical 
horn,) " Glorious daughter of Jesse, from 
infancy adorned with all virtues, who 
hast given to the world your daughter as 
the queen, reconcile us with the Ring^ of 
kings " Here Anne is intreated to do 
that which St. Paul tells us has already 
been done by Christ : " When we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son." Again ; " Ood 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them," — (see also Colos. i. 20,) — . 
and dignified to the oflice of intercessor, 
though we are expressly told by the same 
apostle, (1 Tim. ii. 5,) there is " one 
Mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus;" and if this is not 
sufficiently plain, we add — " Let no man 
beguile you of your reward in a volun- 
tary humility and Worshipping of angels," 
or saints (Col. ii. 18). Yet, though the 
apostle clearly points out that Christians, 
under the colour of humility, or a pre- 
tended shame of not presuming to come 
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into God's presence through Christ, " the 
Head " which supports all spiritual life, 
should not worship ane^els or saints ; men 
are spoiled " through philosophy and 
yain deceit after the tradition of men, 
after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Christ." 

But to continue* the actual worship of 
St Anne. One of the prayers runs thus 
— "O God, who hast been pleased to 
grant the joys of heaven to St. Anne, the 
excellent mother of your beloved mother, 
grant that we through your grace may 
through her intercession enjoy those eter- 
nal blessings.*' Another instance — " O 
God, who hast vouchsafed to render St. 
Anne the mother of your mother, grant, 
we intreat, that by the merits of each of 
them we may find a place near them in 
your heavenly kingdom,*' etc. Again — 
** Grant to us, we pray thee, inasmuch as 
we shall offer the tribute of our homage 
to her, that we experience the good effects 
of the protection of St. Anne.*' At ves- 
pers, a hymn concludes thus — << With- 
draw us from the whirlpools of the stormy 
ocean, take us from this scene of dis- 
turbed banishment to the realms of the 
blessed. Blessed and powerful mother of 
Mary, hear the prayers of those who are 
in suffering ; succour the weak who call 
upon you; recommend us to the King 
and queen of heaven — speak to your 
daughter and your Son." " I salute you, 
O mother of that mother of mercy who 
leads sinners to salvation, you who are 
near Jesus Christ, cease not to intercede 
with him for the faithful." 

In every office and every prayer she is 
implored as one of infinite compassion, 
and able to obtain a favourable issue to 
the object sought. In the litany of St. 
Anne she is invoked, immediately after 
the triune God, under thirty- eight blasphe- 
mous appellations, to use her influence 
with the Almighty. Among those various 
epithets we have herstyled, "Noah's Ark," 
" The Ark of the covenant," "Mount 
Horeb," " A fruit-bearing tree," "Pro- 
geny of royal blood," " Daughter of the 
patriarchs," "Oracle of the prophets," 
" Glory of the priests and Levites," 
" Mirror of obedience, of patience, and 
devotion," "Bulwark of the church," 
"Refuge of sinners," " Light to the blind, 
and a tongue to the dumb ! " 

It is mournful to recapitulate such 
awful violations of the word of truth, and 
to think of the millions who yet submit to 
hear them with pleasure. Oh that men 



would worship God in spirit and in truth, 
and put their ti^st in him alone. Oh 
that men would listen to the voice of Him 
who became the full sacrifice for his flock 
— of him who declared himself to be " the 
good Shepherd, who giveth his life for the 
flock," and through whose blood-shedding 
alone reconciliation is effected and freely 
offered to his straying people ; for there 
are no other means of obtaining it, and 
they who seek it through saints or 
angels are but trusting to "a spider's 
web" — pursuing "a vain imagination," 
which will lead them further and further 
astray from " the Bishop of their souls," 
the only source from which a restoration 
can be obtained. 

The chapel itself, on whose walls are 
hung the votive offerings of the diseased 
and infirm persons who have fancied 
themselves cured by St. Anne's media- 
tion with our heavenly Physician, is hand- 
some ; the altar, where the remains of the 
miraculous statue are preserved, is how- 
ever the principal object of attraction. 
Behind the grand altar is the sacristy, 
whose vaulted ceiling rests on marble 
columns which support the choir that 
opens on the church by a large arcade ; 
the tower above reaches to the height of 
one hundred and fifty feet. The adjacent 
convent, with its fa9ade towards a large 
garden, gives a grand idea of the former 
extent and magnificence of the whole 
assemblage of building. The chapel court- 
yard is of considerable size, and there 
are galleries within it, to shelter the pil- 
grims, which are connected by staircases 
over the three entrance-gates; and at 
that place is an altar, which is so placed 
that many thousand persons may simul- 
taneously be spectators of the sacrifice of 
the mass. The staircases are known by 
the appellation of the Scala Sancta, whose 
numerous statues were demolished by the 
revolutionists, and all the fine court is 
now disfigured by ordinary buildings. 
In the open place, but surrounded by 
chestnut-trees, is the miraculous fountain, 
where Anne is reputed to have first 
appeared to Nicolazie ; it has been ren- 
dered, from a spring trickling away with 
little notice, an ornamental fish-pond, 
eighty feet (English) in length, aiM about 
fifty in breadth, bounded by walls of cut 
stone, and containing within its area three 
basins, in the largest of which is a statue 
of St. Anne on a pedestal in the well. 

On the summer festival days, especially 
at Whitsuntide and the fete day of St. 
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AnnC) the number of pilgrim worshippers 
is very great, though it nas greatly dimi- 
nished from the enormous amount of 
attendants in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, which has been estimated 
on St Anne's day at 80,000; yet the 
arrangements were so complete that this 
vast multitude halted in the cloisters, the 
courts, private houses, in tents, under the 
chestnut trees, or in the open air. The 
people of the dliferent parishes, in their 
respective costumes, and with their dis- 
tinctive banners, congregating together ; 
the men forming a circle at a convenient 
distance round the females, who occupied 
the centre of each parochikl division ; and 
the groups singing An choruses through 
the night to the saint, and responding to 
each other in a manner which under all 
the circumstances must have had a 
solemn effect. The communicants, who 
were so numerous that they were some- 
times counted by tens of thousands, and 
a proportionable number of priests, con- 
stantly attended on the previous day to 
hear confessions, preparatory to the admi- 
nistration of the sacrament on the Scala 
Sancta, on the grand day when the com- 
municants going up one side of the 
staircase-gallery and descending the 
other, passed on without embarassment 
or unnecessary delay. 

Besides the established annual proces- 
sions not only from the neighbouring 
parishes, but from others at an amazing 
distance, occasional pilgrimages were 
made when plague, famine, conflagra- 
tions, or any other great calamities occur- 
red in the country. Almost the whole 
population of the town of Pont TAbbe, 
sixty miles from Auray, went there as 
pilgrims, at the suggestion of a Carmelite 
prior, in 1634, in consequence of a con- 
tagious disease which affected the inhabit- 
ants. It is not wonderful that by leaving 
the morbific air of the deserted town, and 
breathing a pure atmosphere on the march 
to Auray, the pilgrims found themselves 
free from tlie malady which had affected 
many of their townsmen before the change 
of location took place; yet this was of 
course attributed to the litanies and 
prayers chanted on the way in adoration 
of St. Anne, and to the merit of the visit 
paid at her altar. As on the summit of 
Croagh Patrick, in Ireland, where pil- 
grims crawl three times on their bare 
knees round the .sacred altar-stone at 
which St. Patrick is said to have officiated, 
the religionists at Auray make the rouxid 



of the consecrated place on bare and 
bleeding knees. In this self-tormenting 
and shocking exhibition there is an ad- 
mixture of folly and knavery which call 
for the most unqualified reproach ; some 
of the visitors being so credulous or so 
silly as to make the penitential rounds 
by proxies, while the latter are so eager 
after money that they make a trade of 
crawling (and that for a few sous only,) 
as the representatives of those whom 
infirmity prevents from thus humbling 
themselves, or who being indisposed to 
the humiliation in their own persons are 
willing to perform it vicariously, when 
the victim can be so cheaply purchased 
for the service and the merit transferred 
from the one to the other. 

The power of healing various diseases, 
and of repairing broken necks and crushed 
bones — of giving sight to the blind, hear- 
ing to the deaf, and swiftness of foot to 
the halt — of saving from fire and water, 
tempests, mad dogs, poisonous reptiles, 
and mortal wounds of all sorts — is claimed 
by the superstitious people of Auray and 
the country around for the statue of St. 
Anne, though they cannot avoid making 
the important admission that fewer peo- 
ple believe their assertions now than 
formerly, while they express their fanati- 
cal and ungrounded hopes that the sanc- 
tuary of St. Anne in these days may 
serve as a barrier against the progress of 
modem irreligion, as it was believed to 
be a safeguard against the heretics of 
Protestantism in the seventeenth century. 
We may at least express our desire that 
those who give such honour to the image 
of St. Anne as the Ephesians offered to 
their ''great Diana," will cease to dream 
of approaching the eternal God in such 
an unwarranted manner. 

The custom of lighting bonfires on the 
1st of May, and the eve of St. John's day, 
at Midsummer, is observed by the Bretons 
and Irish almost exactly in the same way, 
and had its origin in the pagan fire-wor- 
ship : — ** Annually, at the time of the 
vernal equinox, the great festival of La 
Baal linne, or the day of the Baal fire, 
was celebrated . * • • • The change of 
the period of the festival from the vernal 
equinox to the 1st of May was made 
soon after the introduction of Christianity, 
in order to guard against its interference 
with the holy season of Lent."* 

M. D. 

* Moore's History of Ireland. 
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View near Machynleth. 



A RAMBLE FROM MACHYNLETH TO 
PONT ABERGLASLYN. 

Before starting on our next route, we 
will redeem our promise to give a few 
particulars of the Welsh mode of burial, 
as well as to describe the interior of their 
cabins, with one of those singular abodes 
which the writer visited. In reference 
to burials, carrying the cofBn is, in Wales, 
accounted a mark of distinction and en- 
dearment, and is always done by the 
nearest relatives of the deceased, or by 
the most dear and valued friends. If the 
departed is known to be of the pious dead, 
the minister walks from the house to the 
place of burial at the head of the train of 
mourners. This is esteemed an honour, 
and the hope of it is felt cheering to the 
secluded mountaineer during his sojourn 
in this vale of tears ; he has no higher 
ambition than to be conducted to his 
earthly resting-place, where he is to 
mingle his dust with the clods of the 
valley, by him who with the blessing of 

September, 1848, 



God, first guided his feet into the way 
of peace. 

In some parts of Wales, the procession 
is preceded by a select number of singers, 
chiefly women, who chant solemn hymns, 
as they move very slowly onwards ; and 
singularly touching are those sorrowful 
notes, wafted on the breeze from some 
distant glen, and breaking upon the ear 
in soft and melancholy cadences. In 
many parts of the Principality, the mini- 
ster prays over the corpse before it is 
'* raised," and the omission of this act at 
the interment of the head of a family, is 
deemed a mark of disrespect. The Lord's 
prayer is also said by the minister at the 
porch of the churchyard, and repeated 
by the clerk when the grave is covered in. 

In Flint and Denbigh, it is the practice 
of the relatives of deceased friends on the 
first Sunday after the burial, and pre- 
viously to Divine service, to repeat the 
Lord's prayer over the grave. When 
the corpse has been brought into the 
2 D 
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place of worship, and the usual service 
performed, a psalm is often sung ; after 
which the mourners place offerings in a 
dish provided for the purpose, according 
to the means of the donors and regard 
entertained for the deceased. Afterwards, 
the humhler classes put in their mite, hut 
never less than a penny. The collection 
ended, the body is interred, the remainder 
of the service is conducted^ iwd the 
mourners retire. 

It seems scarcely credible that after 
such solemnities the mind can so shortly 
return to its usual tone of feeling; an4 
yet so powerful is custom here, that Iq 
very many instances, feasli^g ft^d ca- 
rousing follow a burial. ()Q^|^hviHoQ4 
of tea and sugar, etc., for \\^% j^u^pimf, 
are sent by friends when th^ RiQVimer« 
cannot afford to i^u^^hase t^^^. and 
the public-hous^ ia iio| u^&e^tt^My the 
resort for this purpose, 

It is a practice ip %ox^^ ef the v^^lmi 
counties to adorn tlip gri^veg w)|b \^Tt 
and flowers immediately »ftep lh^ if^i^l*- 
ment, but they ace U*H»Uy neijepled 
afterwards. In soi^e pwll §f jMiiMit- 
gomeryshire, the people ^mhdJfsl) $hep% 
anew at Easter, and sometin^ei those 
beneath which have lain t^9 Pem&im of 
the deceased for above twelve ye^^ j {^o4 
at this season the graveyards ^^ar ^ 
very pleasing appearance. Thus wiu^h 
for funeral observances among the Welsh. 
We will now describe their cabins. 

Most of our readers are doubtless aware 
that many of these are literally mud huts. 
One into which the writer had the curio- 
sity to enter, had been built at that time 
by its proprietor forty years. It was 
dark and black fVom the exclusion of 
daylight, having no windows, and the 
latter from dirt and smoke, from having 
no chimney. In one corner, however, was 
a small log of wood burning, which cast 
a lurid glare over a portion of this 
wretched hovel, and revealed to sight an 
old woman seated in a high-backed chair, 
in the act of boiling for herself a little 
coffee. But that we do not believe in 
the existence of such beings, she was one 
who might have been taken for a witch, 
and had she lived in former days would 
have been in danger of apprehension, 
and being committed to the flames. Her 
clothes, if garments may be so denomi- 
nated, that would scarcely hang together, 
were a short brown stuff gown, tucked 
up to her waist, a coloured striped woollen 
petticoat below it, but that short enough 
to display a pair of uncouth-looking feet, 



which were covered with a pair of leather 
half-boots, fastened in front with a lace 
of the same material as our carmen wear ; 
a white cap, under the ordinary Welsh 
hat, was the only vestige of cleanliness 
discoverable about the person of this old 
woman; nevertlieless she displayed an 
air of independence which ill-accorded 
with the Utter destitution of herself and 
her abode. Qn mdiiey being offered, she 
reluct^pUy received It, and a physiogno- 
mist alone could ju4ge what the cost was 
to the ppirit of this ^igh-souled creature. 
On biing pfessedi ]^ow@?er, with a cau- 
tious cpnsideiFl^tion for her wounded pride, 
to T'evft§l he? fe^l condition, she no longer 
with^rfw \^w hand from the boon, but 
taking \% with fin expression of gratitude 
9P^ td bs ^escribed, her eye the while 
moi^le^lpg urith tears, she mentioned 
ihe fipl m having that very morning 
S^e^i ^@f last penny. Our readers 
WlU ^ttteV^ Ihat "le writer retired from 
^¥t) Qiilii? ei^perieneing the truth of the 
fill^}pg^ '* |t is piore blessed to give than 
tftfec^lve." 

frpm AliitryslvHh to Machynleth, a 
JQUHiey pf ^bout nineteen miles, the road 
ll l^SS diversified than many, yet pleasing 
^^4 ftfi^^pts^ble, inasmuch as it affords a 
resile t^im excitement, which insures 
% p^^ev enjoyment of the beauties in 
store for the searcher after the pictur- 
esque. After crossing the Dovey, which 
forms the boundary between Cardigan* 
shire and Merioneth, we reach Machyn- 
leth, which is a good-looking town, 
situated near the confluence of the Dulas 
with the Dovey, and consisting of two 
wide streets — a sort of comfortable little 
place in which even the stranger feels 
liimself at home. The houses are well- 
built, and more regular in height and 
size than is often the case in places of 
this description, which pFobably gives 
it the air of neatness that strikingly 
attaches to its appearance. The old 
house in which Owen Glendwr assem- 
bled the magi of Wales, as they were 
deemed, is still standing, at least it was 
a few years since, although more than 
four hundred years old. 

There is a good cattle-fair held in the 
town, which is numerously attended bolh 
by men and women ; and the latter, so far 
as the writer's observation goes, are by 
far the most active. To them it veal^ 
appears to be a gay occasion. They 
have no fears, but drive about their 
black, little, long-horned and ferocious^ 
looking animals, and offer them for sale 
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standing in the very midst of such a 
crowd of them as to stop up the thorough^ 
fare, laughing and joking and as merry 
as if they were counting out sovereigns 
instead of oxen. The Welsh women — we 
speak more particularly of the peasantry 
—are very plain, short, awkward figures, 
and with feet and a gait not remarkable 
for elegance. Any defect, however, is 
not to be wonderea at, their hard-work- 
ing, as well as hard-walking habits, in 
some measure accounting for both. As 
a counterbalance, however, must be men- 
tioned their expressive hazel eyes, rich 
dark hair and eyebrows, and beautiful 
teeth. 

The Welsh peasantry have, however, 
far higher claims to regard than any that 
can be derived from personal appearance. 
The rev. H. Richards says : 

" ' Honest Welshman' is a proverbial 
expression, which has not yet lost its 
force, wherever the people are known. 
The following lines by Thomas Church- 
yard, an old poet of the age of queen 
Elizabeth, describing the inhabitants of 
Wales in his time, is, I believe, still fully 
applicable to them ; while, since that 
period, many higher qualities of character 
have been added to those which he cele- 
brates: 

" They will not strive to roist, and take the way 
Of any man that travailes through the land ; 
A greater thing of Wales now will I say; 
You may come there, beare purse of gold in hand, 
Or mighty bagges of silver stuffed throwe, 
And no one man dare touch your treasure now ; 
Whieh shewei some grace doth rule and guyde 

them there, 
That doth to God and man such conscience beare." 

He also refers to others, <*who, in 
their humble stations, exemplify the 
power and loveliness of Christian prin- 
ciple, and adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour in all things — from whose 
atone hearths there ascends, day and 
night, the incense of a simple spiritual 
devotion, more acceptable in the sight 
of Him that reads the hf Aft, than the 
glittering pomp of priestly pageantries, 
or the pealing swell of cathedral mu- 
sic; whose homely huts, though devoid 
of all pretensions to the elegancies, and 
even many of the comforts of life, are 
nevertheless adorned with the beauty of 
holiness ? That there are hundreds and 
thousands of such, I know. Have I not 
stood beneath their humble roofs, whose 
naked rafters were polished and japanned 
hy the smoke of the mountain turf? Have 
I not sat at their uncovered deal tables, 
to partake of their huttermilk and oat- 



meal bread, which, coarse fare though it 
be, they feel a hospitable pride in dis- 

Sensing? Have I not knelt on the mud 
oor, beside the wretched pallets on which 
they were stretched, ana learned from 
lips pallid with the hue of death, lessons 
of Christian resignation, and of holy and 
triumphant confidence in Qod, such as I 
never learned elsewhere ?" 

From Machynleth the road follows a 
small silvery stream, which creeps through 
one of the loveliest valleys that ever 
mountains bounded, presenting scenery, 
the softness and grandeur of which 
united, forms one of the choicest pic- 
tures of Nature's painting. After travel- 
ling over between eight and nine miles 
of scenery like this, the road meets 
that from Towyn to Dolgelli, and pro- 
ceeds up the foot of Cader Idris, to the 
commencement of the pass where is a 
deep pool known as Llyn Tregraienen, 
or the <' Lake of the Three Pebbles ;" so 
called from three blocks of stone which 
tradition states dropped from the shoe of 
the giant Idris, who is supposed, in the 
superstitions of the Welsh, to have been 
a warrior in the olden time. This moun- 
tain was considered his stronghold and 
residence; Cader Idris, signifying, in 
Welsh, the Fort of Idris. That a British 
chieftain of this name did exist, the bards 
have left us ample testimony; but the 
gigantic attributes given to nim are of 
course deduced merely from that natural 
idea of physical immensity, which a rude 
and barbarous peasantry invariably attach 
to persons of high renown, and warlike 
pre-eminence. Tradition has also given 
to this mountain the name of Bedd Idris, 
which signifies the grave of Idris, from 
the belief that here rest the bones of the 
hero whose name it bears. 

The picturesque beauty and grandeur 
of this mountain as it is seen from the 
road, stretching itself across the whole 
valley and appearing to shut up every 
outlet, may be said to equal in Alpine 
majesty any one in Switzerland ; and an 
excursion up this mountain well repays 
for the fatigue consequent upon the plea- 
sure. A word of advice here, however, 
is desirable, namely, the importance of 
consulting those whose business it is to 
conduct to its summit, respecting the 
weather previously to an ascent, sinoe it 
frequently happens that a morning pro- 
misingly bright becomes terrifically wet 
and stormy before the first reach is made, 
and with such changes only these men 
are fully acquainted. About a fourth of 
2 D 2 
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tbe way up Cader Idris, when fVee from 
clouds, may be commanded a magnifi- 
cent scene; an extensive and beautiful 
valley witb numerous lakes and moun- 
tains spread out like a map and colouring 
tbe wbole landscape, to wbicb tbe soul 
may well respond in admiration of Him 
" who weigbed tbe mountains in scales, 
and the bills in a balance ; — ^that stretchetb 
out tbe heavens as a curtain, and spread- 
eth them out as a tent to dwell in," Isa. 
xl* 12, 22. 

Ascending yet higher, and about mid- 
way, is a sheet of water, called Lyn-y-coe, 
. which signifies, tbe inclosed lake. This 
would be thought by many the gem-spot 
of the mountain. It is a profound soli- 
tude, being surmounted and as it were 
shut in by lofty rocks and bills which 
bang over it, and cast a shadowy gloom 
over tbe little inclosure. From the sum- 
mit there is not much more to be seen 
than from this second reach, the spectator 
only views tbe surrounding objects from 
a greater height, but, provided the clouds, 
which are very fitful in most mountainous 
districts, withhold their watery favours 
sufiSciently long to enable the visitor to 
reach the top, it is a delightful task to 
accomplish. Woe be to a party, how- 
ever, who may be here overtaken by 
storm and tempest — there is no alterna- 
tive but that of sliding down to the 
bottom, the ground being rendered by the 
rain too slippery for the most firm footed 
biped to walk over. Many are the parties 
who have ascended on ponies in early 
morning, that have subsequently slidden 
down, leaving their Rosinantes at the 
top to return home at their pleasure. 

Cader Idris is 2850 feet above the 
green at Dolgelle; its summit is cleft 
asunder, as it were, into three points, — 
Pen-y-Cader, which translated from the 
Welsh, signifies the highest peak or 
chain ; Mynydd Moel, or the bald ; and 
Craig-y-Coe, meaning tbe wooded. 

Dolgelle, as a town, has not much 
to boast ; it is situated in the midst of a 
finely wooded ground, is watered by 
tbe river Wnion, and embosomed with 
mountains. It is regularly built and of 
ancient date ; the streets are narrow, and 
the houses very old ; it is nevertheless a 
thriving little spot, and its inhabitants 
are quite alive to their principal occupa- 
tion which is the manufacture of coarse 
woollen cloth and flannels, mostly made 
in the cottages of tbe poorer people. 

There are several objects of interest in 
tbe neighbourhood of Dolgelle. Cymmer 



Abbey is an old Gothic ruin of tbe twelfth 
century, founded for a company of Cis- 
tercian monks. It is situated near the 
confluence of the Mawe witb tbe Wnion, 
fi-om which junction the abbey takes its 
name. There is so little left of this ruin 
that, apart from tbe scenery by which it 
is surrounded, there is not much to ad- 
mire ; tbe faithful ivy wbicb still creeps 
over its crumbling remains, to tbe con- 
templative mind gives rise to, by far, tbe 
most agreeable sensations. There are 
several celebrated waterfalls, which, after 
much rain, are well worth visiting by tbe 
lovers of this description of beauty. 
Dolmelynlyn Fall, or Rhaiadr Dw, a 
small tributary to tbe Mawe, and which 
is hemmed in with rocks, and darkened 
b}' thick foliage, is a picturesque spot; but 
the fall itself is somewhat insignificant, 
being too low, and there being usually an 
insufficiency of water. 

Pystyll-y-Cayne, on the opposite side 
of the road, about three miles from 
Rhaiadr Dw, and another tributary to the 
Mawe, is more striking, being singularly 
grand and imposing in height, though 
in breadth and force it is wanting, unless 
after long-continued rains. It is said to 
be 150 feet high. There is a third fall, 
Pystyll-y-Mawdacb, which after floods is 
very fine, having considerable breadth 
and great force : its roar may be heard 
long before it is reached. The valley 
of the Mawe is narrow, its sides steep, 
wild, and rocky, but its banks mostly 
soft and richly wooded. From Dolgelle 
the road crosses tbe Mawe at Llanilltyd 
Bridge, following the northern shore of 
that river to tbe sea. About ten miles of 
lovely road having been traversed from 
this spot, Barmouth is reached. 

The town of Barmouth is seated near 
tbe bottom of some high mountains, on 
tbe steep sides of which many of the 
houses are built. Viewed from the sea, 
the spectator is 8truck|with its resemblance 
to a fortress, and so near to tbe sea is it 
built that it bangs immediately over the 
sands, and takes its name from its situa<« 
tion being at the mouth of the Mawe or 
Mawdacb. Tbe tide here at high water 
forms a fine bay about a mile across, but 
on account of tbe sand banks is rather a 
dangerous entrance, and is only accessible 
to large vessels at spring tides. Though this 
is the only port in Merionethsbire^its com- 
merce is not very extensive. Flannels and 
woollen stockings are its chief manuiac- 
tures, of which, nearly seventy years since, 
Mr. Pennant observed, that of the former 
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^40,000 worth have heen exported in a 
year, and of the latter £10,000 worth. 
Formerly, previous to the last French 
war, it traded with Ireland, and the 
Mediterranean, hut the coasting trade is 
now the only one. It exports timber, 
bark, copper, lead, and manganese ores, 
and slates; and imports corn, flour, coals, 
lime-stones, hides, and groceries. There 
is a large turbary in the vicinity, through 
which a walled canal is formed, and by it 
and the Mawe, fuel is conveyed to both 
towns. 

The public buildings are not numer- 
ous. There is the parish church about 
a mile and a half from the town, a chapel 
of ease in which service is performed 
principally in English, Wesleyan, Cal- 
vinist, and Independent Chapels, and a 
good national school on the Harlech-road. 
The population is about 2000. Of the 
beach, Mr. Bingley has given an accurate 
description. " It is," says he, " one of 
the most delightful walks I ever beheld. 
The wide river Mawdach winds among 
the mountains, forming many and elegant 
promontories, which rise to great heights 
on each side, some clad with wood, and 
others exhibiting their naked rocks, scan- 
tily covered with purple heath, while the 
summitof the lofty Cader Idris is seen above 
the other mountains in the back-ground." 
Excursions may be made by boat along 
the banks of the Mawe, or up the river 
seven or eight miles. A drive of from 
five to six miles may be taken along the 
beach. There is a projecting causeway 
from this place called Sarn-Badrig, run- 
ning fourteen or fifteen miles into the sea, 
which is said to have once encircled a 
hundred cities ; the upper part being still 
perceptible at low water. For this state- 
ment, however, we are indebted only to 
tradition. 

Barmouth may be considered as com- 
prising some of the most magnificent 
scenery in Wales. Harlech Castle, a 
distance of about ten miles, is a very im- 
posing object from the road, bearing the 
appearance of a well-proportioned and 
perfect building. So much is this the 
case that unless previously acquainted 
with its ruinous condition, disappointment 
would result from a nearer approach. 
The castle is one of the finest things in 
North Wales, situated on a high perpen- 
dicular rock, and overlooking a rude 
marshy level, which intervenes between 
the town of Harlech and the sea. The 
ruin consists of a large square, each side 
measuring about seventy yards, with high 



walls and a tower at each of the corners, 
crowned with time-defaced turrets, and 
the walls, which are of immense thick- 
ness, are covered with ivy, from whence 
is a noble prospect of the sea and of the 
hills of Carmarthenshire in their circular 
sweep from the opposite promontory of 
Lyn to the loftier and more distant peaks 
of Snowdon. Below, at low water, may 
be seen the dangerous bank of sand and 
gravel which runs from this coast twenty- 
two miles into the sea. It is deservingiy 
called Sarn-Badrig, or more properly, 
Badrhwyg, or ship-breaking causeway, 
from the number of ships lost upon it. 
This shoal is dry at the ebb of spring- 
tides, and marked in storms by horrible 
breakers. Tradition says that all this 
part of the sea had been habitable, but 
that it was overwhelmed by the sea about 
the year 500. The story runs that this 
tract, like Holland, was defended by sea- 
walls; and that the catastrophe took 
place by the negligence of one man, who, 
becoming inebriated, left open a flood- 
gate of which he had the charge. 

We learn from history that the castle 
was built by Maelgwyn Gwynedd, prince 
of North Wales, about 530, and Edward i. 
founded the present fortress upon the 
site of the old building. In 1404, this 
castle with that of Aberystwith, was 
taken by Owen Glyndwr, during his 
contest with Henry iv. They were 
afterwards retaken by an army which 
the king despatched into Wales. In 
1460, Margaret of Aujou, the queen of 
Henry vi., found an asylum in this for- 
tress, whither she fled after the king's 
defeat at Northampton. In the civil 
wars of Charles i., Harlech Castle was 
the last in North Wales which held out 
for the king. 

The scenery as we approach Caernar^ 
vonshire is very bold and interesting, 
though but partially cultivated. There 
are two pretty waterfalls near the road, 
Rhaiadr Dw, and the Raven ; and near the 
village of Festiniog there are two others 
situated on the river Cynvael, all of which 
are objects of great beauty. 

The upper fall of the Cynvael consists 
of several broken pieces of rock, over 
which the river rushes furiously; the 
banks on each side are steep and bold, 
supporting a considerable number of 
beautiful trees. Between this and the 
lower fall is an extraordinary^-looking 
crag, called Hugh Lloyd's Pulpit, from 
which, as report goes, a madman preached. 
This is by far the finer fall : the river here 
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fprings from a height of 30 feet in a 
broad gushing stream. 

We must not pass by unnoticed Pont 
Aberglaslyn, which may be reckoned 
among the most extraordinary scenery in 
Wales. The rocks are 700 feet high, 
rent from the top to the bottom, to the 
very level of the stream, with scarcely 
sufficient room left for the roaring tor* 
rent and narrow road between. These 
lofty rocks present to the eye a series of 
the rudest precipices, pile on pile, as 
though aspiring to reach the clouds, 
while on all below they seem to fVown 
defiance, and to cast a sort of shadowy 
gloom on every surrounding object. The 
bridge crosses the Glaslyn and unites the 
counties of Merioneth and Caernarvon. 
It measures thirty feet in the span, and is 
forty feet high from the water to the 
parapet. Much more ipight be said of 
this wonderful spot, but let us halt awhile 
and contemplate its beauties. 

S. S. S. 



ETRUSCAN ANTIQUITIES. 

. What thrilling interest would there be 
in the discovery of the inmates them- 
selves, who were so long since interred 
in these sepulchres ! But it could scarcely 
be expected that the remains of a 
people who do not appear to have pos- 
sessed the art of embalming, should exist 
aflter thousands of years. Yet some such 
remains have been found* Within the 
last fifty vears, six corpses have been 
discovered at Tarquinia. In the tomb 
which has been described as containing 
an inner chamber where a )ady was 
interred, though no relics of the dead 
body itself were found, the exact position 
in which it had lain was to be traced by 
the relics of the funereal investment. In 
a recess at the extremity of the chamber 
were two stones, five feet apart, on which 
the honoured dead had lain. On the one 
stone lay a very remarkable gold orna- 
ment and two gold fillets, with which the 
head had been adorned ; a golden breast- 
plate half leaned upon the stone, while 
the other half had sunk upon the floor ; 
on each side, where the hands must have 
quietly rested, were the broad golden 
bracelets which had girt the wrists, richly 
worked in relievo ; near " the breastplate 
lay a clasp " of gold ; and little lumps of 
gold were scattered about, which had 
evidently been interwoven with the fabric 
of her graveclotbes. The fleshy and bones, 



and perishable portions of her di^s had 
disappeared; but the incorruptible gold 
had fallen into positions indicating where 
the head, the body, and the limbs of the 
deceased princess had reposed. Scarcely 
could the ghastly spectacle of corrupting 
flesh have been so afiecting^ as this per^ 
feet Vanishing away of every atom of her 
dust, just leaving the vain ornaments 
from which it had sunk away» Another 
case shall be related, confirmed by the 
Archfielogical Society of Rome, in which 
" a warrior had been found in his tomb, 
clothed in a full suit of armour, and 
crowned with gold.'' As the excava* 
tion proceeded, Avolta, in company with 
the late lord Kinnaird, gazed through 
a crevice which was made by the work- 
men. He saw the body, but it seemed 
" agitated with a sort of trembling, heav* 
ing motion, and then disappeared, leaving 
but a handful of dust and a few fragments 
of armour and ornamental gold. The 
contact of the external air, entering by 
the very crevice through which the eager 
observer peeped, produced immediate 
dissolution. This case is so remarkable, 
that it may be welcome to the audience 
to hear the words in whiob it is reported. 
The pickaxe of a workman having made 
a crevice in the roof, Signor Avolta says, 
"I stooped down, and what was my 
amazement to see through this hole a 
warrior lying in state, upon a bed of 
stone. He was clothed in full armour, 
and looked like a living man ; but, whilst 
I gazed, his figure trembled, and he 
vanished away. I stood for some minutes, 
hoping the illusion would return $ but 
when I saw that it was gone for ever, I 
got the workmen to enlarge the hole 
sufficiently to let me down into the tomb, 
that I might observe all the particulars 
of it before it was destroyed or emptied 
of its contents. When I went up to the 
stone bier, I found the armour and the 
body crumbled into dust, and nothing 
remaining but some bits of a yellow wool- 
len garment and some fragments of bene. 
At the side of this lay two lances, ten 
palmi high, and eight javelins, which 
were osydized together, and which broke 
into three parts when I attempted to 
separate them. In the hand had kin « 
sword, which was short, with a cruoiforin 
handle and golden hilt, which I gave to 
lord Kinnaird. Upon the groimd, at 
the foot of the bier, stood a very large 
bronze vase, containing the warrior's btga, 
half burned and half broken. UfMm the 
right side of the tomb were six lai^e 
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Bronze shields, having upon them, either 
chiselled or stamped, processions of men, 
horses^ and other animals, in hasso relievo. 
Near thes6 lay a hrottze vase with four 
handles, also chiselled, t cup of bronze, 
and an urn of bronze full of ashes. All 
of these had hung upon the wall, and had 
fallen when the nails which held them 
liad given way, perhaps upon the making 
of the Via Roman a. Opposite the bier, 
and of the same form, stood a large table 
of red limestone, polished. It was sup- 
ported by three feet, an angle of the wall 
taking the place bf thd fourth foot. Upon 
it lay a heap of black earth, probably 
Once perfumes, and a crown of gold 
formed of lilies in relievo of pure gold, 
laid in leaves upon a mould of bronze, of 
wliith they had taken the form. Lord 
Kinhaird got part of this crown ; the rest 
perished, the bronze being oxydized. In 
the midst of the tomb lay a pile of tazzi, 
some of them quite black ; and near them 
atiothet pile, which had undergone the 
action of fire, having, most likely, been 
filled i»rith perfumes or offtrings, and were 
much injured. None of the terra cotta 
ivas paintfed, excepting one little tazza 
and one lachrymatory, upon which were 
animals. Opposite the bier stood eight 
large terra-cotta vases, four round and 
fbur taper- shaped, red-coloured, and can- 
nellated, the handles terminating in the 
heads of marine dragons or hippio-campi, 
sacred to the dead. All these things I 
had carefully removed to a small hut 
near, to save them from being injured by 
the torrents of rain \^hich begdU to fall 
whilst 1 wds yet in the tomb. I could 
not, however, prevent the workmen froin 
Stealing softie of them, and in particular 
one beautiful cup, a pocale. The tomb 
was roofed with beams of nenfrite, artd 
Supported by pilasters, and had been 
surmounted by a tumulus, which covered 
it and five others somewhat similar, which 
entered from it, and appear to have be- 
longed to it. Strange to say, they had 
idl been spoiled in former days, and this 
only had escaped. One of them I judge 
to have been the tomb of the Lucumo's 
wife, because it joined his tomb, and had 
still in it some ornaments belonging to a 
woman. Another had in it a skeleton, 
which lay tpon the e&tth, and was pro- 
bably that of a slstve. None of the five 
had pilasters or frieze, or anything else 
in them worthy of notice."— iZet?. John 
Ely, 



HAPPINESS. 

Judging by the unanimous voice of 
society in its praise, there is not a better 
understood word than this in the English 
language ; but judging from the endless 
variety of courses which men pursue in 
search of the thitig itself, there is no 
word the true import of which is so 
greatly misunderstood. All are agreed 
that happiness is desirable, and all are 
agreed on the propriety of realizing it ; 
but the precise mode, the plan, the sys- 
tem by which it is attainable, has been 
in past ages, and is at this hour, the 
theme of unremitting controversy. This 
may be partly accounted for by the dif- 
ferent definitions which different men 
give to the word; but when all neces- 
sary deduction is made for this diversity, 
there still remains the fact, that many of 
those who lire slgreed as to the idea of 
happiness seek to realise it by the most 
dissimilar lines of conduct. 

For example, multitudes are of opi- 
nion, and justly so, that the appro- 
bation of God is essential to human 
happiness, yet even among them what 
variety of sentimeht obtains as to the 
way by which the Divine approval may 
be secured! One party considers civil 
integrity and morality of conduct suflS- 
cient : another rests upon regular attend- 
ance at the house of prayer, a third is 
satisfied if he " mean no evil " to any of 
his fellow men ; a fourth looks wistfully 
fO almsgiving and " kindness of heart ;** 
a fifth, thinks that as ** God is merciful " 
and " all men are sinners," there is no 
room for serious apprehension; a sixth, 
pleads exemption from enormous trans- 
gressions ; a seventh, insists upon the 
orthodoxy of his religious sentiments; 
an eighth, compares himself with others, 
and finds a balance in his own favour • 
a ninth avoids solicitude by promises of 
amendmetit; and a tenth, renouncing 
all these opinions as fatally erroneous, 
casts his guilty soul upon the atonement 
and sacrifice of Jesus Christ, as the only 
allowable ground of hope, and humbly 
looks for the Diviiie mercy in the way by 
which the gospel declares it can only be 
consistently extended. 

Now, if the last-named way of lotfking 
for the Divine approval be right, it is 
clear that any other way, and every 
modification of any other Way, must he 
wrong. A few facts may help the reader 
to think somewhat consecutively on this 
important subject. 
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All men are capable of enjoying hap- 
piness. Laughter declares this. Tears 
declare it. Gladness and grief alter- 
nately proclaim it. We are so con- 
stituted as to shrink from pain, and to 
covet pleasure ; and if at any time we 
voluntarily submit to pain, it is only on 
the understood condition that it is pre- 
liminary to pleasure. Pain is not and 
cannot be desired simply on its own 
account ; but if, as is freouently the case, 
submission to painful endurance is really 
necessary to secure subsequent enjoy- 
ment, then, for the sake of the desired 
end the means are attended to. A 
deliberate preference of pain to pleasure, 
of privation to enjoyment, of misery to 
happiness, cannot be true of any man. 
The capability of enjoyment decides the 
choice. 

All men are in pursuit of happiness ; 
or, to avoid all confusion arising from 
different definitions of the term; every 
man is in pursuit of what he deems hap- 
piness, or what he considers necessary 
to procure happiness. Early and late, 
in winter and summer, under all circum- 
stances, everywhere, and in all ages, is 
this true. For this the child nesues in 
its mother's bosom, the wife clings to 
her husband, and the husband braves 
the storms of human life. For this the 
labourer toils, the author studies, the 
.merchant calculates, the worldling heaps 
up gold, the mariner crosses the wide 
ocean, and the traveller dares the dangers 
of pestilential shores. For this the 
*' man of pleasure" haunts the rendez- 
vous of folly, and the devotee of fashion 
the saloons of gaiety. And for this, 
sanctified, however, by a still higher 
motive, the disciple of Christ denies 
himself the sinful pursuits of the ungodly, 
and sits at the feet of his Divine master. 
That higher motive is the glory of his 
Redeemer, to which his own happiness 
is ever subservient. Whilst the desire 
to realize happiness, however, is the pre- 
vailing motive of human conduct, the 
generality of men mistake the way and 
seek her where she is not to be found. 
The royal writer of the Book of Ec- 
clesiastes has given a memorable epitome 
of this fact, ** I said in mine heart. Go 
to now, I will prove thee with mirth, 
therefore enjoy pleasure: and, behold, 
this also is vanity. I said of laughter. 
It is mad ; and of mirth. What doeth it ? 
I sought in mine heart to give myself unto 
wine, yet acquainting mine heart with 
wisdom ; aud to lay bold on folly, till I 



might see what was that good for the 
sons of men, which they should do under 
the heaven all the days of their life. I 
made me great works ; I builded me 
houses ; I planted me vineyards : I made 
me gardens and orchards, and I planted 
trees in them of all kind of fruits : I 
made me pools of water, to water there- 
with the wood that bringeth forth trees : 
I got me servants and maidens, and had 
servants born in my house; idso I had 
great possessions of great and small 
cattle above all that were in Jerusalem 
before me : I gathered me also silver and 
gold, and the peculiar treasure of kings 
and of the provinces: I gat me men 
singers and women singers, and the 
delights of the sons of men, as musical 
instruments, and that of all sorts. So I 
was great, and increased more than all 
that were before me in Jerusalem : also 
my wisdom remained with me. And 
whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept 
not from them, I withheld not my heart 
from any joy ; for my heart rejoiced in 
all my labour : and this was my portion 
of all my labour. Then I looked on all 
the works that my hands had wrought, 
and on the labour that I had laboured to 
do : and, behold, all was vanity and 
vexation of spirit, and there was no profit 
under the sun." This testimony ought 
to be decisive of the question. But 
experience is found to be a most unsuc- 
cessful teacher; for, though men ac- 
knowledge readily enough, the mistakes 
of their predecessors, they follow a similar 
course, and suffer similar diappointment. 
Without the blessing of God no man 
ever realized true happiness. The con- 
servation law of the universe is, that 
created minds to be happy, must accord 
with the Uncreated Mind. Bliss is en- 
joyed by the creature in proportion to 
his moral nearness to the Creator, and 
misery is measured by his moral distance 
from Him. Were it possible for an 
impenitent rebel against the Divine 
government to be truly happy, the prin- 
ciples of that government would instantly 
cease to be what they have always been, 
and inextricable confusion would usurp 
the place of order, throughout all the 
regions over which the Divine sceptre 
sways. Were it possible in God to allow 
a spirit to enjoy real happiness whilst it 
continued to hate the holiness of his law 
aud the rectitude of his government, it is 
impossible to conceive of a direr calamity, 
visiting that spirit. But we recognise 
both wisdom and goodness, not to speak 
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of justice, in the fact that " there is no 
peace to the wicked.*' Solid peace, 
whilst the " God of peace " is rehelled 
against, and the " Prince of peace " 
rejected, is a gracious impossibility. 
Hence, to ** let men alone " in their sins, 
without mental disquietude, forehoding, 
alarm, or terror, would be the most alarm- 
ing symptom of their imminent danger. 

Without redemption from sin and an 
interest in Christ it is impossible for any 
man to enjoy real happiness, either in 
this world or in that which is to come. 
Sin must be pardoned. The curse must 
be removed. The soul must be sanctified. 
Ignorance must give place to knowledge ; 
folly to wisdom ; enmity to love. These 
blessings cannot be enjoyed, and these 
changes cannot be effected without a 
hearty acceptance of the gospel, and an 
interest in the merits of its Divine 
author. For, be it remembered, that 
whilst the blessings of the gospel are the 
fruits of God's love, they are manifested 
through Jesus ; and if they are to be of 
advantage to individuals they must be 
cultivated and appropriated by indivi- 
duals according to the dispensation of 
mercy. The gospel is an announcement 
of that dispensation, a declaration of 
what God has provided for men capable 
of enjoying happiness, but who are 
naturally ignorant, at once of its true 
nature and of the way by which it may 
be realized. True happiness, in the case 
of sinful men, relates to atonement ; and 
if the atonement be not received, the 
blessing dependent on it cannot be en- 
joyed. Men enlightened from above see 
the wondrous harmony of this arrange- 
ment with the rectitude of the Divine 
government. To the rational it com- 
mends itself as in the highest degree 
reasonable ; to the grateful it is the 
theme of fervent praise ; and to the 
humble, the subject of profound adora- 
tion. In thus providing happiness for 
man, God supplies the best commentary 
on his own character: — " God is love." 

His love, thus manifested through 
Christ, is amply sufficient to satisfy 
every desire after happiness which any 
man may entertain : ** My people shall 
be satisfied with my goodness, saith the 
Lord." David groups together various 
views of God, thus : — " The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul : the 
testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple. The statutes of the 
Lord are right, rejoicing the heart : the 
commandment of the Lord is pure, en- 



lightening the eyes. The fear of the Lord 
is clean, enduring for ever : the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether;" — adding, as his personal con* 
viction in view of the happiness thus pro- 
duced : " More to be desired are they than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold : sweeter 
also than honey and the honeycomb." 
Contrasting, also, the glorious source of 
his happiness, with that to which worldly 
men look for joy, he says : " Thou hast 
put gladness in my heart, more than in 
the time that their corn and their wine 
increased;" and elsewhere, "The law of 
thy mouth is better unto me than thou- 
sands of gold and silver." The testi- 
mony of the New Testament, and of 
those Christians whose spuitual experi- 
ence is recorded in the New Testament, 
is conclusive on this point ; all are satis- 
fied, who have made the experiment, 
that, in the Lord alone is perfect happi- 
ness to be found. The peace that passeth 
understanding, the joy that no man taketh 
from them, the hope that maketh not 
ashamed, and the faith that overcometh 
the world ; these gifts of God their Sa- 
viour yield them happiness during the 
time of their earthly sojourn, and form 
the pledge and foretaste of all the beati- 
tudes of heaven, when their pilgrimage 
shall have terminated in their Father's 
house. 

One remark more. The spiritual 
blessedness springing from union with 
the Saviour will be everlasting. This 
happiness will be " eternal in the 
heavens." The desire after immortality 
will be gratified, and everything which 
can make immortal existence joyous will 
be associated with that immortality. 
Temporary happiness would not meet the 
necessities of man. Any kind of so-calied 
happiness, the sources of which are Uable 
to be dried up, is inappropriate to a 
being with immortal desires. But in 
Christ there "is fulness of joy," at God's 
right hand there are " pleasures for ever- 
more." Happiness thus acquired bears 
the genuine stamp ; everything else that 
goes by the name can only delude those 
who pursue it, and the delusion and the 
disgrace will be proportionate to the 
eagerness of the pursuit. W. L. 



PEDRO; OR, SCENES IN THE PAMPAS. 

South America is simple in its cha« 
racter and stupendous in its magnitude. 
From Cape Horn to the Caribbean Sea 
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h about four tbouiand five hundred miles ; 
A&d from Cape St. Roque to Cape Ne- 
ertllos more than three thousand, fiurn- 
ing is the heat of its northern districts, 
and rigorous the cold of its southern 
lands. The waves of the Atlantic beat 
on its eastern coasts, while those of the 
Pacific wash its western shores. South 
America is fkr famed for lofty mountains 
and majestic rivers. There rise the 
mighty Sorato and Chimboraza, more 
than twenty thousand feet above the 
rolling ocean, the giant Pichincha, and 
roaring Cotopaxi. There flows the mag- 
nificent Amazon, in a winding course of 
more than five thousand miles, and La 
Plata and Orinoco pour their abundant 
Streams. The wild horse, the guagga, 
the llama, the prowling puma, the jaguar, 
the tapir, the great ant-eater, and the 
warlike armadillo, are among its animals ; 
the gymnotus, or electrical eel, among 
its fishes ; the firefly, among its insects ; 
the condor, the harpy eagle, the pelican, 
the humming-bird, the flamingo, and the 
toucan among its birds; and the boa 
constrictor among the serpent tribe. 
« « « « * 

Vast are the Llanos, or savannahs, of 
Venezuela, stretching from the eastern 
base of the Andes of Cundlnamarca to 
the banks of the Upper Orinoco. When 
the rain falls, prodigious is the vegetation 
and the verdure, and myriads of Mauritia 
palms spread their fan-like leaves. But 
when the season of drought comes, and 
the fiery sun sCourges the ground, the 
grass is reduced to powder, the earth 
cracks into endless fissures, and alli- 
gators, great serpents, and lizards, for a 
season are sealed up in the dried mud. 
Mot a mountain attracts the eye, not a 
hill gives variety to the monotonous 
icene. Extent, stlH&ess, and solitude 
overawe the spirit, and solemnize the 
mind of the traveller. At different 
seasons, the Same spot is a garden and 
a desert. At times, all is silent, while 
at others, the growl of the jaguar, the 
barking roar of the puma, the inces- 
sant chatter of the monkey tribe, and the 
voice of the merry mockbird are heard. 
Myriads of insects are abroad, the scourge 
of man and beast. For extent, loneli- 
ness, and desolation, few places are like 
the savannahs of Venezuela. 

* m • m m 

Much resembling the Llanos in the 
north are the immense Steppes, called 
the Pampas, in the south, spreading 
themselves nearly a thousand mUes in 



extent, a sea of waviUg vegetation. Not 
always, however, does vegetation abound. 
One part is overgrown with clover and 
thistles ; another with long grass alone, 
and a thhrd with low trees and shrubs. 
In winter the cloVer is abundant, in 
spring it disappears, again to cover the 
ground at the end of summer. Early in 
summer the thistles are nine or ten feet 
high, forming a thorny thicket ; but ere 
summer closes the thistles wither away. 
Innumerable herds of oxen, that ate slain 
by the hunter for their hides and tdllow 
roam the plaids ; and troops of wild 
horses, whose manes and fetlocks fly 
loosely in the wind. Dogs, too, and deer 
without number, rove abroad in the wild; 
and emues, or American ostrichfes, hide 
in the thistly forest. The wild horse 
neighs proudly in his freedom, snorts his 
defiance to the hunter, tosses his head, 
and flies at full speed in the wantonness 
of liberty. The bull bellows to his com- 
panions, the hawk rises in the air, and 
the partridge, with whirring wing, quit- 
ting her cover, wanders at her will. 

« 9K « « * 

Level is the ground, coarse the herb- 
age, and soft and peaty the soil, at the 
foot of the Sierra Tapalquen. The sua 
is riding high, animals are abroad, insects 
are on the wing, and birds of varied kinds 
are trilling their songs, or waving their 
vans in the ain Here and there are 
hovels roofed with reeds, the postii and 
rafters being formed of dry thistle-stalits, 
bound together with strips of hide. How 
sad is the lot of the Red man from Hud- 
son's Bay to Cape Horn i Once he was 
strongi but the white man has made him 
weak. He received the white man as a 
friend, shared with him his food, and 
spread him a skin in his lodge for his 
night's repose, but the white man rose 
upon his benefactor. He felled his forests, 
drove him from his hunting-grounds, ex- 
tinguished his council fires, ploughed up 
the mouldering bones of his forefathers, 
burned his wigwams to the ground, and 
bunked him as a savage beast through 
his native wild. The Red man was the 
monarch of the woods and the waters^ 
but now he is a slave j — he was lord of 
the mountains ancl the plains, and now 
he is an outcast and a fugitive in the 
earth. No wonder ttiat he should regard 
the white man as an enemy ! 

* ♦ « * • 

The storm is abroad, and fearful li 
its rage. Intense and dreadful is th^ 
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lightning, and down comes the rattling 
flcourge,-— for the hailstones are larger 
than Orlean plums. Ducks, hawks, and 
partridges are destroyed; emues, some 
stunned and some dead, lie on the plain ; 
and even deer, struck incessantly by the 
icy missiles, falling from so great a 
height, become yictims to the storm. 
Pedro is in the Pampas. What if the 
lightning should continue! -what if the 
hail-storm should endure! There will, 
then, be no safety for a living thing that 
is exposed to its rage« What a flash ! it 
was as if the Pampas were in flames ! 
What a dap ! It seems to rend the very 
earth asunder* The long grass and tall 
thistlM are beaten down, the shrubs 
Are broken, the birds and animals are 
wounded and destroyed ; but Pedro, bat^ 
tered and bruised, has found a shelter in 
a friendly hut. 

* ifr « « « 

The giant thistles are up, thickj strong, 
and high-^so high that they overtop the 
horse and his rider. Hardly is the thorny 
jungle passable by the few tracks where 
vegetation is less abundant| and these 
tracks are known to few but bandits. 
The wild artichoke, lilmost as hiffh as 
the thistle^ abounds. Well should he 
know the Pampas who has to cross them. 
Pedro, full of glee. Well mounted, with 
pistols in his holster, is near a thistle 
jttngle, some distance a head of his party. 
As he enters a narrow path, a blow from 
behind brings him from his horse, and a 
ooarse poncho, or shawl, is flnng over his 
head, while a robber band gathering 
around him, proceed to rifle him of aU 
h0 has About nim. Though for A moment 
stunned, Pedro has recovered his senses, 
and snatched a pistol from his holster ; 
his party has come up to his assistance, 
the struggle with the robbers is desperate ; 
but at length they are overcome, two of 
them have their hands firmly bound be- 
hind them ; one lies dead at their feet j 
and the rest, taking the tracks among 
the thistles, well known to them, have 
sought safety in flight. On the moun- 
tftins, in the forest, on the prairie, and in 
the Pampas, man is the enemy of man. 
« ^ * * >o 

The horse is nowhere to be found as fl 
perfectly wild anima1,-^for eten the 
horses of America have sprang from a 
Spanish breeds Wild As they are they 
descend from domestic sires. Again is 
Pedro in the Pampas, mounted on a fleet 
steed^ with a lasso, or long rope of un« 
tanned; hide in his hand, one end of which 



has a slip-knot, trhild the other is made 
fast to the sUrcingle, or hide belt of his 
horse* His companions, well mounted, 
have their lassoes also. What a tramp- 
ling shakes the ground! A thousand 
steeds must hate galloped onwards in 
the herd that has passed. But see! a 
few scattered from their fellows are scam- 
pering over the plain, pursued at full 
speed by Pedro and his companions. A 
cord has been thrown in vain ! another 
has been equally unsuccessful,— but Pedro 
has flung his lasso over the head of the 
fleetest coUrser of the throng, that is 
tainly endeavouring to escapet He must 
now be the slave of man. Tied to a tree 
for a day or two without food will tame 
him, and he will be broken in with little 
trouble. Truly God has given man domi- 
nion over the small and the great, the 
weak and the strong, — the slow and the 
swift animals of creation. 

* « « « 4t 

Among the Wild animals of the Pampas 
there is one thAt exceeds the rest in fero- 
city,-'— this is the puma, or couquar. At 
one time he was called the South 
American lion. With a long body, strong 
limbsj restless gait, and insidious eyes, 
he makes ruthless war on the animals 
around him. Fearful are his greenish- 
yellow eyes rolling in rage, and still more 
so his talons and teeth in his fury< He 
bunts the smaller quadrupeds* waits the 
approach of the moose deer, leaps upon 
his victim fastening himself on its throat, 
and never quitting It till he is glutted 
With its blood I He will swim across a 
river to attack pigs and oxen in villages, 
and has been known, when closely pressed, 
to plunge into a torrent, with a young 
calf or a hog in his greedy jaws. The 
rich silvery, fawn-coloured fur on his 
head, back, tail, and legs, distinguishes 
him from the leopard rade, and brings 
him in appearance nearer to the lion. 
His belly, the inside of his legs, his 
throat and his breast are white, though 
he is apt to stain them with crimson ! Few 
would desire to meet him in the forest, 
or on the plain* Pedro ! have a ears of 
the puma ! 

« ♦ * * * 

The sun has darted his burning beams 
on the Pampas, and the glowing orb is 
now declining in the sky. Many a wild 
creature^ blinded by the mid-day beam, 
creeps forth from his hiding-place in the 
thiciet, or the sedge, or the long grass 
at eventide, to seek his customary prey. 
There is in man a love of adventure, a 
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Bpirit of enterprise, that prompts him 
willingly to encounter danger. He goes 
forth dauntlessly to wage war with the 
wild animals of the forest and the plains, 
and the savage tiger and the majestic 
lion fall before him : no wonder, then, 
that he shrinks not from the puma on 
the Pampas. Armed with a strong spear 
and a hunting-knife, Pedro is gone forth 
with a few guachos (peasants) to the 
bed of reeds by the stagnant pool, — ^for 
a pum4 has been traced to the spot, and 
the dogs are attempting to dislodge him. 
Hark I the loud, sudden noise, between 
a bark and a roar, is the attacking cry of 
the savage beast. Already are two aogs 
helpless, — ^a guacho lies bleeding on the 
ground. Pedro, with his poncho wrap- 
ped around his arm, haaf received the 
puma on the point of his spear ; they are 
struggling together; the puma has torn 
away the poncho, and inflicted a wound 
with his talons; but Pedro, with his 
hunting-knife, has ripped up his side 
from the flank to toe shoulder. The 
puma is overcome, and the guachos are 
stripping ofl'its hide. 

♦ ♦ • • • 

Pedro has been a wanderer; far has 
he roamed, and many are the sights he 
has seen ; the snowy white pelican, the 
scarlet flamingo, the green parrot, the 
humming-bird, and the fire- fly, are be- 
come common to his view. He has 
climbed freely amons the Andes and 
Cordilleras, gazed with wonder on the 
fiery flood of bellowing Cotopaxi f sailed 
on the waters of La Plata, Orinoco and 
the mighty Amazon; and traversed in 
all directions the Llanos and the Pam- 
pas, — and now, with his wounded arm in 
a sling, he is seated thoughtfully on a 
fallen tree, near the entrance of a reed- 
built hovel. And what, Pedro! is the 
subject of thy reflections? Thou hast 
destroyed the boa in the jungle, and the 
alligator by the side of the river ; a ball 
from thy rifle has overtaken the harpy 
eagle and the condor ; thy spear has sub- 
dued the wild bull, and thy hunting- knife 
has slain the puma in the Pampas, — ^but 
what distress hast thou relieved? what 
sorrowing spirit hast thou cheered ? and 
what heart hast thou caused to beat with 
rapture but thine own ? What art thou 
but a seeker of thine own pleasures I a 
selfish pursuer of thine own gratification ! 
Thou hast strength enough to protect the 
weak, wealth enough to succour the poor, 
and knowledge enough to instruct the 
ignorant— thinkest thou that these gifts 



are bestowed on thee by thy Maker for 
nothing? Retrace thy steps ; forsake thy 
wandering life in desert scenes; return 
to the habitations of men. Fear God 
and do good to mankind, then shalt thou 
know a joy to which thou art now a 
stranger, — and Pedro of the city shall be 
happier and more honoured, than Pedro 
of the Pampas. 



THE LATE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF 
WALES. 

Having heard shortly after the death 
of the princess Charlotte, which occurred 
on the 6th of November, 1817, an ac- 
count of an interview between her royal 
highness and the rev. John Wilcox, who 
had been the minister of Ely Chapel, 
Holboru, but was then rector of Little 
Stonham, Suflblk, with whom I had the 

Pleasure of being acquainted, I wrote to 
im requesting to be informed of the par* 
ticulars of the conversation, and received 
an answer dated, *' Little Stonham, No- 
vember 25tb, 1817," from which the 
following is an extract : 

*' In the spring of 1811, 1 had the pain* 
ful charge of attending three capital con- 
victs in Newgate, who were under sentence 
for forgery. Without entering into the 
preliminary steps taken to gain admission 
to the princess, whose interference with 
the lord Chancellor was considered the 
only way of saving their lives, I obtained 
an audience at Warwick House, lady de 
Clifford being present the whole time. 
Having apprized her royal highness of 
the object of my application, and the 
circumstances of the criminals, into 
which she made very particular inquiry, 
she said she should readily apply to the 
quarter suggested, and flattered herself 
she should be successful, it being her 
first request to the Chancellor. Her 
humanity was conspicuous in the feel- 
ing she manifested when I informed her 
that one of the convicts had lately mar- 
ried an amiable female, who in the event 
of her husband's execution would be left 
destitute, having no father nor any means 
of supporting herself. With eyes big 
with tears she said, 'Poor creature,' and 
turning to lady de Clifford, she asked, 
' Cannot I make some provision for her, 
by giving her a situation near me?' 
Mucn conversation passed, occupying 
about three-quarters of an hour, to the 
whole of which I had no difliculty in 
giving a religious turn. She £hcn said 
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to lady de Clifford, *But how shall we 
let Mr* Wilcox know the result of my 
application to the Chancellor, for I will 
-write to him immediately at the House 
of Lords/ Then addressing herself to 
me, she ohserved, 'Perhaps, Mr. Wilcox, 
you will take the trouhle of calling here 
again at eight o'clock, when I will inform 
you of the issue of my interposition/ 

"At the appointed time I went, and 
was instantly shown into the drawing- 
room, where the same two personages 
were. Her royal highness having stated 
the reply of the Chancellor, which was 
everything kind and respectful to the 
princess, but without any absolute pro- 
mise of his influence ; 1 remarked that 
the condescension and readiness with 
which she had complied with my solici- 
tation, whatever the result might be, 
would entitle her to the lasting gratitude 
of the friends of the convicts, and as- 
sured her that my poor prayers, would 
unceasingly be offered that the Lord 
would make her a blessing to the nation 
over which she was probably destined 
to reign, and realize in her own soul the 
power of that religion which was at once 
the ornament and stability of the throne. 
She replied, *Do not call your prayers 
poor ; the prayers of the righteous, you 
know, avail much.' Here the tears 
trickled down her cheek, and as though 
she would conceal what at once endeared 
her and animated myself, with an ex- 
tended finger she removed>>the tears, and 
added, 'I hope I know the value of prayer.' 
'< Feeling that in all human probability 
I should never have another opportunity 
of addressing her, and that whether in 
the palace or the cottage, I was profes- 
sedly the minister of Christ, I fully, yet 
I trust respectfully, unfolded the plan of 
salvation. The fall, total depravity, and 
way of acceptance with God, etc., en- 
treating her to press towards the crown 
of glory, that whenever she might be 
summoned hence she might be received 
in the only possible way, crying for 
mercy as a poor ruined sinner, pleading 
the atoning blood and justifying righte- 
ousness of Jesus Christ as the ground of 
her hope. In conversation of this kind 
an hour passed, neither party (I speak 
with humility) seemingly tired of the 
interview ; but fearful I might exceed due 
bounds by stopping longer, I retired, 
cordially consigning her to the grace of 
God, and invoking his blessing on her 
for time and eternity, for which she ex- 
pressed her thankfuhiess.*' W. B. G. 



A DAY AT OYSTER DREDGING. 

It was early in September, 18 — , that, 
during a visit at the house of a valued 
friend residing in Rochford, Essex, we 
were invited by the hospitable proprietor 
of some oyster-grounds in the Crouch, to 
spend a day with him on the water in 
one of his dredging-boats, that we might 
watch the process of oyster dredging, and 
secure such species of marine creatures 
as were hauled up in the dredging-net. 

The morning was extremely- fine, as 
we set off for Wallasea Island, — or rather 
for the shore of that branch of the Crouch, 
on the mainland side, which insulates 
this low flat island, close by the village of 
Paglesham. The country here is ex- 
tremely flat, but the land is very fertile, 
and wheat flourishes exceedingly. The 
shores of the Crouch are muddy, and the 
adjacent borders exhibiting, at frequent 
intervals, large patches of saline ooze, 
over which the marsh samphire {Salicor- 
nta herbacea) grows in vast abundance. 

Numbers of sea-gulls frequent these 
marshy tracts where innumerable small 
crabs, and marine insects of various kinds, 
make the mud appear as if alive, as they 
creep, and twist and wriggle on its sur- 
face ; but on the least disturbance, down 
they go ; and the black slime shows no 
token of the busy scene which its surface 
had just displayed. All around on the 
paths and dry beach are scattered the 
cast-off shells of small crabs; some of 
which, that we examined, were so per- 
fect, that not only every limb-case, but 
even the living membrane of the stomach 
was preserved. In winter, the sea-gulls, 
in flocks, like rooks, scatter themselves 
over the ploughed and fallow lands, in 
quest of worms and grubs, — and may be 
also seen in spring and autumn, following 
the track of the ploughshare. 

Rabbits are here very common, and so 
is the fox, — ^which, from the nature of the 
country, easily escapes pursuit. We heard 
from more than one farmer, accounts of 
the marauder's depredations ; and at one 
house saw a fine powerful dog, of the 
drovers' breed, which only a few days 
previously had seized a fox in the farm- 
yard, and would have killed it, had not 
one of the men run up with a stick, in 
order to dispatch the fox, but with which, 
in his haste and confusion, he struck the 
dog instead, so as to make him relinquish 
his hold, — to the gratification of reynard, 
who quickly decamped. 
Arriving at Paglesham, we were soon 
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by the water-side, where a boat was 
waiting to convey us to the small craft 
in the main chaonel of the Crouch. Two 
fine dogs, of the large water- spaniel breed, 
followed our entertainer, not however 
into the boat, for they plunged into the 
water, which, they bol41y crossed to 
Wallasea Island, though the distance 
must have been nearly half a mUe. This 
they often did, as we were informed, on 
their own account, in order to pay a 
visit to the houses of friends of their 
owners, or for the purpose of a ramble, 
and in a few hours returned. They 
were noble, handsome, sagacious crea« 
tures, and evidently knew our destina- 
tion ; for in the course of an hour after- 
wards, while we were in the broad 
channel of the Crouch, at a great dis* 
tance from shore, they suddenly again 
appeared, making their way to the oyster- 
bark, round which they swam ; and then, 
having noticed their master on board, 
returned to the island, where they waited 
for us ; and ultimately again swam across 
the arm of the Crouch, to rejoin us at 
their master's hospitable abode. In the 
course of that day they must have swam 
several miles, find wandered we know 
not how far ; but they appeared not to 
know fatigue, and we envied their un- 
tiring energy. 

To be on board the deck of an oyster- 
dredging vessel was new to us ; steamers, 
brigs, lar£;e merchant-vessels variously 
rigged, and men-of-war of the largest size, 
were not novelties, Often, too, had we 
watched the evolutions of a Aeet of oyster?^ 
vessels, towards the estuary of the Thames, 
but we had never before been on board of 
one, nor witnessed the mode of dredging. 
The vessel was moored by an anchor 
over the oyster-bed; it was worked by 
two men and a boy ; and one dredging* 
net only was used ; this is a strong netted 
bag with An iron mouth ; from this iron 
rim three iron shafts ei^tend, and eon- 
verge together, forming a sort of handle, 
to which the end of a coil of strong rope 
or cable is attaghed. The weight of this 
apparatus is about seventeen or eighteen 
pounds. This dredge is thrown over the 
gunwale of the boat, and dropped to the 
bottom of the water. By the management of 
the rudder and sail, the vessel then gently 
swings away, so as to run out a certain 
portion of the rope ; the man now begins 
to draw in the dredge, the iron noouth of 
which lying with one of its rims close on 
the bed, acts as a scraper or shovel, and 
the net incloses all the oysters in its 



course, as far ai it can coutiuu them. 
The dredge is then bgyled upi ^nd the 
oysters turned out on the decki apd »re 
roughly cleared from the extfaneojad 
matters attached to the shelUi and f«t 
into basket mewiuref . Thoie on vM 
Mpal (that is very ypung oysten) appews, 
are returned overhov4> 9» are XhoKt 
also, whose growth is not sufficiently 
completed ; for oysters are not ^t for the 
table under the age of eighteen months, 
nor in perfection till between the secood 
and third year. 

The breeding months are Mayi JuDe» 
and July. As may be well iwagiiied, 
many living thingi that creep at the 
bottom of the water, are dredged up with 
them. We observed numbers of stifft 
fishes, or sea-stars, (Atterias ruhenSf) no- 
torious from antiquity, for destroying 
" shell-fish," on which they feed. The 
fishermen tore them in pieces and threw 
them overboard ; and when asked why 
they destroyed the sea-stars, ga?e ss s 
reason their destructiveness among the 
oysters, and said that they often drew 
up oysters killed and half- devoured, with 
the sea- star lying in the shell It may 
be asked, how is it possible for the »««« 
star to force open the strong shell of the 
ovster, which the mollusc is capable of 
closing so rigidly? It would sesm thst 
the sea-star embraces the shell, aasiiM 
by others, and pours out a psralyziog 
fluid which the unoonsoious oyster takei 
in, and which destroys its vital energies? 
the strong muscle by which the shell " 
closed, (and which is out by the knife, in 
opening the oyster properly,) become! 
incapable of contraction ; and either by 
degrees, or almost instantaneously, ^s 
shell gapes, when the sea-star essly 
insinuates itself, so as to apply its mouth 
to the dead or dying mollusc. Apphm 
says the sea-^tar disjoins the sheDs with 
its rough limbs or rays,*-but this i» im^ 
possible ; we know that the sea»star, when 
handled, is apt to produce irritotion on 
the hands; and this circumstance alone 
is suflioient to give great probability to 
the theory we have briefly narrated, 
which was deduced by M. Deiengcbamps 
from actual observations. 

Besides these seapstars, the dredge* 
net brought up various species of those 
curious-jointed sea-worms, with limha 
springing from each segment, belengmg 
to the family of nereides; some were 
several inches in length, and twwtiw 
about, with an action much like that w 
the centipedes. The seatworms are saw 
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to ba, m9>ny pf Aem «t leAtt, lummQUs At 
night, with a pale phosphorescence. 

A few days |)reviously the men had 
taken a fine specimen pf that remarkable 
annulose marine-worm, the sea-mouse, 
(^Aphrodita aculeataA covered above with 
long iridescent bristles^ golden, p\irple, 
blue, and green, — brilliant apd change- 
able as the hi^es of the humming-bird, 
This specimen, in spirits, was obligingly 
presented to us by our entertainer. 

While we were thus engaged, a shoal 
of several porpoises came rolling along, 
at no great distance from the boat ; they 
were not the common species, which is 
only from four to six feet long, — whereas 
they appeared, as they rose, to be at 
least twelve or fourteen feet in length, 
and perhaps more ; — for their whole 
length was never displayed to the eye. 
What this species was, we could not, of 
course, under such circumstances^- deter- 
mine ; and we may here observe, that 
much remains yet to be cleared up, re- 
specting the porpoises, dolphins, and 
grampuses of our seas. It was amusing 
to watch these huge creatures play and 
flounder, as they gambolled with each 
other, or pursued their prey, during the 
time that they remained? in sight, which 
might be ten minutes ; after which, still 
continuing to throw the water into foam 
around them, they took their course to- 
wards the open sea, and at last disap- 
peared. 

The men in the boat, indifferent to 
sights which every day met their eyes, 
kept plying their dredge-net, and filling 
the baskets. The oysters of the Crouch 
are of very superior quality ; but most, 
we were informed, were sent to Holland ; 
and some Dutch vessels were lying then 
in the river. The beard of most of these 
molluscs, (or strictly their branchial 
fringes,) was of a delicate sea-green, — 
and a tinge of the same colour pervaded 
the body; this was said to arise from 
some peculiarity in their food — perhaps a 
green animalcule, {Fibris naviculariSy) 
which is said by Mr. Gaillon, to consti- 
tute the favot|rite nutriment of this mol- 
lusc, and render it fat and delicious, 
We were tcld, however, th§t this green 
became more decided when the dredged 
oysters were laid in the square pits, in 
the salt marshes by the river-side, and 
kept there for three or four days, covered 
by a few feet of water, in order to fatten, 
_ till required for exportation : and the 
cause was attributed to the marsh sam- 
phire, and other marine vegetable mat* 



tera ^o abundant in such situations, and 
on which Ibey fed. Bo this as }t may, 
pertain it is, that the green tin^e of these 
oysters was decided, and ^hefr flavour 
superior, as wt thought, to any wo bad 
ever tasted. 

So passed 9 pleasant and instructiva 
4ay,-^to the details of which, by way of 
conclusion, we will add the mllowing 
extract from Mr* M'CuUoch's statistics 
of the British empire :-!-" Oysters pf ex- 
cellent quality are found in many parts 
along the British shores;, hut principally 
in the rivers and creeks of Essex and 
Kent; in Fool Harhoiur and elsewhere 
on the coast of Hants and Dorset; at 
Portheinion, in Glamorgan, etc. Thosci 
found at Carlingford, in Ireland, are said 
to be of a peculiarly delicate flavour. 
The breeding and fattening of oysters 
for the London market forms a consider- 
able branch of business. It is principally 
carried on in Essex and Kent, — the nvera 
Crouch, Blackwater, and Colne, being 
the chief breeding- places in the former, 
and the channel of the Swale, contiguous 
to Milton, in the latter. The oysters 
found in them are not, however, brought 
immediately to town, but are deposited 
for a while on beds, pr layings in the 
adjoining creeks, where they are fed and 
fattened for the market. Exclusive of 
the oysters bred in Essex and Kent, vast 
numbers brought from Jersey, Pool, 
and other places along the coast, are 
fattened on the beds. The export of 
oysters from Jersey is very cpnsiqerablei 
having amounted, at an average of the 
four years, ending with 1 832, to two 
hundred and eight thousand and twenty-* 
three bushels a year, of which a large 
portion comes to London. The Jersey 
fishery employs, during the season, about 
one thousand five hundred men, one 
thousand women and children, and twp 
hundred and fifty boats." Such is the 
importance of this branch of commerce. 

M. 



LAUTBRBRUNKSH. 

1X8 eastern side is. flanked near the 
entrance by a mountain, called Hunnen- 
fluhe, which in one place displays a huge 
front of convex perpendicular rock, 
having a wooded slope below it, and re- 
sembling, as much as any natural object 
can, an immense tower or castle; while 
in contact to it, (that is, to the eye of 
the landscape painter,) the mass of the 
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Jungfrau glitters in the sun. Nearer the 
village of Lauterhrunnen, there is such a 
confusion of rock, wood, and torrent, and 
cascade, as I must not attempt to delineate. 
In front is the celebrated Stauhach, (dust- 
brook,) very fitly so named, as it drops 
nine hundred feet perpendicular; and 
you may conceive that the waters of a 
brook assume aver}* dust-like appearance 
in being precipitated from the top of such 
a rock. Yet this cascade disappointed 
me ; it rather surprises than delights by 
its unbroken naked fall ; but the valley 
in which it is found is perhaps unrivalled 
even in Switzerland. So striking, how- 
ever, are the beauties of almost every 
valley in this wonderful country, that the 
traveller is in danger of contradicting 
himself. As we are too prone to feel 
respecting every new misfortune — this is 
the severest; so, let but the sun shine, 
and one shall be apt to say of each suc- 
cessive Alpine prospect — this is the 
sublimest. Accordingly, I could not tell 
that day, much less can I decide it now, 
whether I must not prefer the valley of 
Grindelwald even to that of Lauterbrun- 
nen. It is approached by returning to 
the bridge of Zwei-Lutchine. As we 
advanced, the Wetterhorn began to 
appear in front; one of the loftiest 
mountains of Switzerland, exhibiting 
walls of snow-covered ice very near its 
summit ; and afterwards the Metterhorn 
and Eiger, which are nearly of the same 
rank, and, with the former, close up the 
extremity of this valley. The rocks 
bordering it are of the most fantastic 
diversity; broad and bare cliffs, peaks 
like a horn, others clothed with trees, 
and in short every variety that the same 
class of objects can well be conceived to 
offer. Each of these mountains is insu- 
lated, and composed of naked rock so 
perpendicular that the snow finds but a 
partial lodgment. Neither of their sum- 
mits is less than eleven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and more than 
eight thousand feet above the point from 
which I viewed them. The immense 
wastes of ice behind these mountains, 
surrounding the Schreckhorn and Fluster 
Aarhorn, are not passable by the most 
adventurous chamois-hunters; and the 
inferior glacier has encroached upon the 
valley, now occupying ground where 
there were formerly habitations and a 
chapel. — Sheppard, 



THE GOSPEL IS FOOLISHNESS TO THE 
NATURAL MAN. 

The great truths of the gospel, and 
the principles of Christianity lie so high 
above man's reason, that they are foolish- 
ness to him ; whence the apostle tells ua, 
that '* the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God : for they are 
foohshness unto him," 1 Cor. ii. 14. Now 
these things of the Spirit of God are the 
great truths and doctrines of the gospel ; 
such as the union of the Divine and 
human natures in the person of Jesus 
Christ ; his substitution in the room and 
place of us guilty rebels ; that any of the 
fallen race of Adam should obtain life by 
his death, and redemption by means of 
his cross ; that sinners should be justi- 
fied by faith in another's righteousness, 
and not by any works of their own ; that 
a man must be bom again before he can 
see the kingdom of God ; that the body, 
sown in the dust shall be raised again in 
glory and honour, with many such doc- 
trines, which are quite above the line of 
reason, though no. .way opposed to it. 
Now when men of a sceptical turn hear 
that these are the principles of that which 
professes to be the only true religion in 
the world, and not being able to adjust 
them to their standard of reason and the 
fitness of things, they immediately ac- 
count them foolishness, and reject them 
as such. Hence we sometimes find men 
of the strongest reasoning powers enlisted 
against revelation, especially where the 
heart is carnal ; and the stronger reason 
is, in this case, the stronger will be the 
opposition. So the apostle tells us, that 
" Not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are called," 
1 Cor. i. 26. Their fleshly wisdom rejects 
the principles of the gospel as ridiculous 
to their reason, their might, and their 
nobility, because of their apparent mean- 
ness. — Barker's Natural Theology. 



THE COURSE OP DEPRAVITY. 

We fall not from virtue, like Vulcan 
from heaven, in a day. Bad dispositions 
require some time to grow into bad 
habits ; bad habits must undermine good, 
and often-repeated acts make us habitu- 
ally evil; so that by gradual depravations, 
and while we are but staggeringly evil, we 
are not left without parentheses of consi- 
deration, thoughtful rebukes, and merci- 
ful interventions, to recall us to ourselves, 
— /Sir T. Broum* 
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Ameiican Steam -packet and the smaUest 8team-boat eyer built. 



THE STEAM-VESSEL. 
No. I. 

Numerous attempts have been made at 
different periods to propel vessels, so that 
they may be as much as possible inde- 
pendent of the varying assistance of the 
winds, — and even in the times of the 
ancient Egyptians a species of paddle- 
wheel, turned by oxen, was employed. 
It is also certain that wheel-boats were 
known to the Romans, and Vulturus* has 
furnished two representations of ^ such 
vessels, one of wnich has five pairs of 
wheels made of pitched sail-cloth. When 
several were connected bv a rope, they 
were considered very useful in the con- 
veyance of troops. A few years later a 
work appeared at Paris, containing a 
description and engraving of a vessel of 
war, called "Barque k Roues," having 
paddle-wheels worked by men. Some 
persons proposed that horses should be 
the working-power, while others sug- 
gested the practicability of turning them 
by sails. 

A wheel-barge, belonging to prince 
Rupert, was propelled by horses on the 
Thames, which outstripped the king's 
boat manned by sixteen rowers, and a 
similar one was tried at Chatham in 
* Vttlturus, ** De Re MilitarL" Verona, 1472. 



1682. Thomas Savary*s scheme was 
subsequently described in a work en- 
titled, "Navigation Improved; or. The 
Art of Rowing Ships of all Rates in 
Calms, with a more easy, swift, and 
steady motion than oars can." About 
the same time, revolving paddles were 
tried on a large scale at Havre and Mar- 
seilles, by M. Duquet, but they proved 
unsuccessftil, except when moved by 
steam agency. 

In 1543, Blasco de Garay, a sea-officer, 
volunteered to exhibit before Charles v., 
a machine by which a vessel could be 
made to move without the assistance of 
sails or oars. The experiment was ac- 
cordingly made on a vessel of considera- 
ble size, named the " Trinidad," and at a 
given signal it was moved forwards, or 
turned, by the power of its machinery. 

The patent of Jonathan Hulls, how- 
ever, appears to be the first practicable 
plan for propelling vessels " in or out of 
harbour against wind or tide." In the 
year 1737 he published a pamphlet, with 
an engraving of his craft, in which he 
states that the engine which is placed in 
the "tow-boat" attached, consisted of a 
covered vessel two-thirds full of boiling 
water, the steam passing through a pipe 
into a cylinder. This being condensed, 
a vacuum was created, whicn caused the 
2e 
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weight of the atmosphere to presf down 
a piston fitted into tlie cylinder. It had 
previously heen demonstrated, that when 
the air was driven out of a vessel thirty 
inches in diameter, the atmorohere would 
press on it to the weight of more than 
four tons, and when proper instruments 
for this work were applied, it would vodyb 
a vessel of great force. Thus, if Hulls 
did not construct th« first steamboat, he 
was the first to propose the meant of 
turning pai)dle*wnefili by the Ibrce of 
steam, aiqed bjr (|i« bfiwnifU contrivanee 
of the crankt 

A minister of ^rn^. namd Genevoif, 
invented, in the Y«ar }759,'a propelltr, 
which expana^ll ukp tb« fool p« f ^\, 
presenting ^ |)rp|4 mffl^ \9 *f water 
when moving against it, and folding into 
a small spiMH) wbpR B»>if»t m tbe oppo- 
site direction, fM* P'^^ hV not long 
continue, yef; the e0brts of men of ge- 
nius are well WQt^y of notice, and we 
are too apt to regard success as the sole 
criterion of merit. The subsequent ex- 
periments both of the Comte de Aiudron 
and of M . Perier were both unsuccessjful. 
The marquis de Jouffroy, who distin- 
guished himself as 4 practical engineer, 
constructed a steam-endne at Lyons, in 
the year 1781, and made several experi- 
ments on the Saone ; but the Revolution, 
which stopped all improvement through- 
out France, prevented the applicatipn of 
his plans. On returning to his native 
land in 1796, he discovered that B{. de 
Blanc, an a^rtist of Trevopz, had secured 
a patent for building a steam-boat, hav- 
ing probably obtained his information 
from Jouffroy, and though the latter ap- 
pealed to the Government, his claims were 
unheeded, for public business epgrossed 
too niuch attention to admit the redress 
of private grievances. 

Meanwhile Fulton, an Anglo-Ameri- 
can, having derived his information from 
the same sources, and making experi- 
ments of a similar nature nea|r to the 
Isle de Cygnes, alarmed M. de Blanc, 
who regarded him as a serious rival, and 
accordingly urged liis own patent-right, 
and requested the stoppage of Fulton's 
works. Jo this it was replied, that his 
attempts could not affect France, as his 
intention was to confine his attention to 
navigation in the American waters ; and 
to the United States he soon returned. 

Shortly after the experiments of the 
marquis de Jouffroy, Mr. Patrick Miller, 
of iJalswinton, in Dumfriesshire, pub- 
lished an account of some experiments 



he had made on the propulsion of Tessela 
by paddle-wheels, worked by men and 
horses, and stated his belief that the 
8team-en£int might be successfully ap- 
plied as the moying principle. This sug- 
gestioQ having been originated by a 
young man named James Taylor, who 
resided in the famUy of Mr. Miller, as 
tutor, ho also pri^oged to propel rafts 
worked by wind, in the same manner as 
H mUi W the idu yr$M given to the 
OQurts of Europe. Be buiit two vessels, 
OHO of which was presf;n|;ed to the king of 
Sweden, and the plan hav^g been ren- 
d^ed practically fj^Upablei the French 
proposed to coQstrtlsl such ftfts for the 
Ipyaiio^ of ^^l«P^* 

lit, Taylor havino^ ap^d to an old 
schoolfelloir, Mr. WiUiain Symtogton, an 
engineer, who wa« at thai time busily 
eogagid IQ ari^^avouring to apply steam- 
pow|l|r to the propulsion of carriages; 
that gentlepiafi encouraged him b^ stat- 
ing his convicUon, that if any application 
could be made as he anticipated, it would 
" undoubtedly be one of the greatest 
wonders hitherto presented to the world, 
besides its being of considerable emolu- 
ment to the projector.'* 

During the following winter, Mr. Miller 
was introduced to Mr. Symington, and 
havjng seen the model of the locomotive 
carriage, became more convinced of the 
practicability of his own plan, and ordered 
the construcjtion of an engine, under their 
united direction. This was puilt in l^e 
autumn of 1788, and placed on one side 
of a pleasure boat on Dfilswinton fiake, 
the boiler being on the other side, anq 
tiie paddle-wheels in the middle. The 
inventor had now the extreme 8ati9fac- 
tion of observing the perfect success of 
his plan, for though the cylinders were . 
but four inches in diameter, the boat Hh ^ 
tajned a speed of five piiles an hbd^ 
Anxious to obtain further proof by tr^g 
his experiments on a lai^er scale, ^m 
Symington obtained for him a sppoi^ 
boat and suitable engines, and a irial 
took place on a level reach of the cfinal, 
about four miles in length. This attempt 
failed in consequence of the breaking of 
the paddle-wheels, but stronger ones be- 
ing substituted, on the 26th of December, 
1789, the vessel ^as propelled at ^h^ 
rate of seven i^iles an hour, and repeated 
experiments only confirmed lU success. 
As the boat had beefi originally intended 
for difTejrent purposes, it^vas rairly con- 
tended that more complete arrangements 
would insure even more &vQurable re- 
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Miltti Cinmmsfaiicef however prevented 
the further prosecution of the plan, and 
the boat was laid up at Carron. 

In 1801» Mr. Symington wa« employed 
by lord Dundas to make a steam<tug, 
for dragging vesseli on the canal, and for 
gome Ume experimente were made at an 
expense of 3,000/. In 1802, she << took 
in drag," says Mr. Symington, " two 
loaded Tesseu, eagh upwards of seventy 
tons burden, and with great ease carried 
them through the long reach of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal to Port Dundas, a dis- 
tance of nineteen miles and a half in six 
hours, although the whole time it blew a 
very strong breeze right ahead." In 
consequence, however, of the canal pro- 
prietors considering that the banks of the 
canal were injured by the action of the 
paddle-wheels, the ** Charlotte Dundas," 
aa she was denominated, was laid aside. 

In the following year, Mr. Fulton 
made an experiment on the river Seine, 
under the patronage of Mr. Livingstone, 
but owing to miscalculation, the boat 
proved unable to support the weight of- 
the machinery, whicn broke through the 
middle, and caused it to sink. Undis- 
mayed, however, he proceeded to con- 
struct a new vessel, which was launched 
in August, 1803, being sixty-six feet 
long, and eight wide, but it moved so 
slowly that the results could not be con- 
sidered successful. Mr. Fulton after- 
wards went to Scotland and saw Mr. Sym- 
ington, who, in his memorial, gives the 
foUowine statement, the truth of which 
is placed beyond all doubt, by the corro* 
boratlng evidence of a number of gentle- 
men of nigh respectability. 

" When engaged in these boat experi- 
ments, "says Mr. Symington, ** I was called 
upon by Mr. Fulton, who very politely 
made himself known, and candidly told me 
that he was lately Arom North America, 
and intended to return thither in a few 
months, but having heard of our steam- 
boat operations, could not think of leav- 
ing this country without first waiting 
upon me, in expectation of seeing the 
boat, and procuring such information re- 
garding it as I might be pleased to com- 
municate." He then stated the advan- 
tages America would derive from the 
invention, in consequence of her large 
navigable rivers, and the abundance of 
capital wood for the construction of ves- 
sels and fuel, and then went on to state, 
that "his carrying the plan to North 
America, could not turn otherwise than 
to my advantage ; as, if I Inclined to it, 



both th« nuiking and euperintendeace of 
such vesaels would naturally &ll upon me, 
provided my engagements with steam- 
boats at home did not occupy so much 
of my time as to prevent me from pay- 
ing any attention to those which might 
afterwards be constructed abroad. Mr. 
Fulton having thus spoken, in oom- 
pliance with his most earnest request, 
I caused tiie engine-fire to be lighted 
up, and, in a short time thereafter, put 
the steam-boat in motion, and earned 
him from lock No. 16, where the boat 
then lay, £our miles up the canal, and 
returned to the point of starting, in 
one hour and twenty minutes, to the 
great astonishment of Mr. Fulton, and 
several gentlemen, who, at our outset, 
chanced to be on board. During the 
above trip, Mr. Fulton asked if I had any 
objections to his taking notes regarding 
the steam-boat, to which question I said, 
< None,' as I considered the more publi- 
city given to any discovery intended for 
public good,, so much the better; and 
having the privilege secured by letters 
patent I was not afraid of his making 
any encroachments upon m^ right in the 
British dominions, though m the United 
States I was well aware I had no power 
of control. In consequence, he pulled 
out a memorandum-book, and, after put- 
ting several pointed questions respecting 
the general construction and effect of the 
machine, which I answered in a most 
explicit manner, he jotted down every- 
thing — ^particularly everything then de- 
scribed, with his own remarks on the 
boat while moving with him on board, 
along the canal ; but he seems to have 
been altogether forgetful of this, as, not- 
withstanding his fair promises, I never 
heard anything more of him, till reading 
in the newspaper an account of his 
death." 

Mr. Henry Bell, who built the first 
passage steamboat afloat in British waters, 
mforms us that it was through his instru-> 
mentality that Mr. Fulton became ac- 
quainted with steamboats. He states 
that Mr. Fulton wrote to him about the 
plans of some machinery in this country, 
at the same time requesting Mr. Bell to 
call upon Mr. Miller, and fee how he 
had succeeded in his steamboat plan, 
adding, that if he had been successful, 
Mr. Bell was to forward a flill drawing 
and description. Accordingly, he saw 
Mr. Miller, who gave him the required 
information, at the same time telling him 
that he intended forwarding to Mr. Fulton 
2e2 
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his opinion in reference to steamboats. 
'< Two years thereafter," says Mr. Bell, 
<< I had a letter from Mr. Fulton, letting 
me know that he had constructed a steam* 
engine from the different drawings of the 
machinery I had sent him out, which 
was likely to answer the end, but required 
some improvement on it. This letter I 
sent to Mr. Miller, for his information." 

The thought, however, naturally pre- 
sented itself to the mind of Mr. Bell, that 
it was rather stranee that he should be 
giving advice to ottier countries, on the 
construction of those things from which he 
might expect great personal advantage, if 
followed out in his own land. He accord- 
ingly contracted with Messrs. John Wood 
and Co., ship-builders, at Glasgow, to 
build a steam-vessel, forty feet long, and 
ten and a half feet broad, according to 
a plan he presented, which he fitted with 
engine and paddles, and called the 
** Comet," from its being finished in the 
year in which one of those luminaries 
appeared in the north of Scotland. The 
result was most satisfactory, the vessel 
being of ^eat simplicity, and yet of com- 
pactness in its structure, and running to 
the Frith of Forth, a distance of twenty- 
seven miles, at a moderate speed. 

From these statements, the authority 
of which is indisputable, it may be fairly 
deduced, without any charge of national 
]>rejudice, that American steam naviga- 
tion owes it origin to Scotland. Having 
obtained the necessary intelligence, Ful- 
ton, under a feigned name, ordered an 
engine of Messrs. Boulton and Watt, 
which he received in 1806, his vessel 
being launched in the following year on 
the river Hudson. It was fortunate for 
him that he was thus successful, for the 
delajr of only a few days would have 
conterred the honour on his countryman, 
Stevens. That gentleman had made a 
series of experiments on steam-navigation 
in the year 1791, from which his private 
fortune suffered considerably, nor was it 
till 1807, that, with his son, he was suc- 
cessful in his efforts. It having been 
enacted that the exclusive privilege of 
worklne^ steamboats in the state of New 
York should be conferred on him who 
should first propel a vessel, by the power 
of steam, at four miles an hour, Mr. 
Stevens was debarred the advantage, and 
he accordingly conveyed his vessel to the 
Delaware by sea, and escaped the restric- 
tion. By this effort, he obtained the 
honour of first navigating the ocean in a 
vessel propelled by steam. 



The success which had attended their 
efforts induced Messrs. Livingstone and 
Fulton to construct two more vessels, the 
** Car of Neptune," of three hundred tons 
burden, and the "Paragone," of three 
hundred and fifty tons. From that time, 
steam-navigation in the waters of Ame- 
rica rapidly increased, and immense ves- 
sels are continually carrying their hun- 
dreds of passengers in every direction, 
through those arteries of that great 
continent. 

The apnearance of these vessels, as 
they plougned the foaming waters with- 
out the assistance of sail or oar, excited 
the wonder, and often the extreme terror, 
of the ignorant observer, especially as 
dry pine-wood was used as fuel, which 
sent forth a volume of flame many feet 
above the chimney, and threw a thousand 
sparks to leeward whenever the fire was 
stirred. Great numbers on board the 
ships that were passed ran below deck, 
to be saved from such terrific appear- 
ances, while others prostrated themselves, 
and besought the protection of Provi- 
dence. 

Sir Ralph Woodford states, that when 
the first steamboat appeared in the West 
Indies, some years afterwards, he took a 
trip of pleasure in her, and as they were 
almost all sea-sick on their return from 
the Boco Grande, no one was on deck hut 
himself and the man at the helm. When 
they were in the middle of the passage, a 
small privateer appeared making its way 
at full sail towards Trinidad, and on near- 
ing the land the vessel was run ashore, 
and the men were seen landing as fast as 
possible, and rushing into the thickets for 
shelter. So unaccountable was the sight, 
that the steamer's course was altered, and 
on approaching her, sir Ralph went on 
board the deserted vessel, and found no 
one there but a man with a broken bone, 
lying on a mat, as pale as ashes. As 
soon as he saw the Englishman, he en- 
deavoured to put himself in an attitude 
of supplication, and faltered forth <*Mise- 
ricordia! Misericordia ! Ave Maria I " 
and on sir Ralph asking him why he had 
thus been left, he only replied, *^ Miseri- 
cordia!" "Do you know who I am?" 

said the governor, " The ; the . 

O Seiior I Misericordia ! Ave Maria ! " 
exclaimed the terrified Columbian. It 
was some time before he could be brought 
to the possession of his reason, and then 
he stated that, at the sight of the vessel 
with neither sails nor oars passing along 
with such rapidity through the Brocas, 
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which here runs like a river, the deep, 
roaring noise, and the boiling of the 
water, convinced him and his companions 
that it was by no other than supernatural 
means, and when he heard the footsteps 
of sir Ralph, he felt fully assured that 
he was in the hands of the Evil One. 

F. S. W. 



A VISIT T6 the royal GERMAN SPA, 
BRIGHTON. 

In the present disturbed state of Ger- 
many, when chronic invalids are pre- 
vented from making their annual visit to 
the mineral springs of that country, it is 
some consolation that there is the Spa at 
Brighton, where "the factitious waters 
are identical in their effects upon the 
human constitution with the waters of 
the various springs whose names they 
represent."* 

The Brighton German Spa was esta- 
blished some years since by the late Dr. 
Struve, of Berlin, a gentleman deeply 
versed in the pathology of diseases, with a 
profound knowledge of practical chemis- 
try ; and some account of this establish- 
ment, where persons may drink Carlsbad, 
or Ems, or Marienbad, or Kissingen, or 
Eger, or Pyrmont, may be useful and 
interesting. They may also be spared 
the necessity of visiting France, for they 
can obtain " Vichy," or the still longer 
voyage to America for Saratoga, as they 
may be had with great ease, and compa- 
rative little expense, at the German Spa 
at Brighton. 

In the town of Brighton, the dazzling 
whiteness of the chalk is often very 
unpleasant, and the intense glare of the 
light reflected from the broad expanse of 
the sea, whether walking on the East or 
the West Cliff, or strolling on the Downs. 
But how different are the sensations when 
entering the grounds of the Spa, by the 
sudden contrast of the rich, luxuriant 
vegetation, where the walks are shaded 
with rows of chesnut-trees, interspersed 
with the mountain and common ash, the 
birch, the lilac, and the laburnum, which 
form natural alcoves, rendered still more 
beautiful by the varied shades of green, 
illumined in places by the most lustrous 
streams of transmitted light, breaking 
through some of the straggling foliage — 
whilst the more umbrageous massive 
branches produce an exquisite effect, from 

* Dr. Pickford'8 Letters on the Efficacy of the 
Factitious Mineral Waters in the Treatment of 
Chronic Disorders. 



their broad contrasting shadows. The syl- 
van genius is attended by Flora, and fra- 
grant flowers of many colours garnish these 
refreshing promenades. To those who 
are too feeble to walk, gieen*painted 
garden chairs are provided, where, amidst 
the charms of nature, the invalid may 
commune with his own heart, or read in 
a devotional spirit the impress of God's 
love stamped on all that surrounds him. 

Leaving the spacious and luxuriant 
grounds, let us turn to the pump-room—; 
a long modem building, having along its 
whole entire front a portico, supported 
on Doric columns, which, in damp or 
rainy weather, forms a pleasant covered 
promenade. Under this portico are 
geen painted benches; and as the front 
windows of the building are behind 
them, the place is rendered exceedingly 
cheerful. In the inside of the pump- 
room there is, opposite to the entrance, a 
long narrow counter, behind which the 
attendants stand, ready to administer 
these health-restoring waters<-^while each 
fount, with its brightly polished tap, inti- 
mates the kind to be produced. Round 
the room, in all the wmdows, are pots of 
indigenous and exotic flowers, scenting 
the very air '* with their odoriferous and 
volatile spirits." In "the season," the 
pump-room presents an animated appear- 
ance : lords and ladies, military and 
naval gentlemen, and children, all drink- 
ing their beakers with more or less fftuto. 
Then the various "grades," the elegant 
and fashionably dressed, with the plain 
and simple costume of the middle class, 
and the neat and humble habiliments of 
the more dependent, while the young 
ladies who supply the drinkers, being 
agreeable and obliging in their manners, 
show suavity to all, and manifest sympa- 
thy to the truly afflicted. There is an- 
other feature in this establishment which 
is worthy of being remembered — the 
liealth-restoring waters are given without 
any charge to needy persons, when they 
are recommended by medical men ; and 
we could not help noticing, there is not 
any marked difference shown to persons 
so situated. The laboratory is also well 
worth visiting, which may be done by 
application to Herr Busse, the superin- 
tendent. 

Every drop of water is distilled prior 
to being used for making the factitious 
waters. Each mineral water from the 
original spring having been accurately 
analyzed, their separate constituents are 
synthetically imitated. In their medicinal 
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qualttiet they are either tooiet, pnrga- 
tive§, or alterativea, some heing drank 
warm and ftome eeld. 

Returning from the laboratoryi a few 
more interesting details attract attention. 
Snpnonng any one standing under the 
portico with his back towards the building, 
there is presented a most sylvan view. In 
the foreground a smoothly cut green lawn, 
bordered by a rich collection of beautiful 
flowers, with grarel paths on each side, 
and bounded at the extremity with a nea^ 
short, iron palisading, which, though 
marking the extent of the Spa grounds, 
does not terminate the view, as the Spa 
origin(dly formed a part of what is called 
the Queen's Park. This park is a richly 
cnltivated spot, with luxuriant chimps of 
trees, grouped in a pieturesqiito manner — 
With walks and carriage drives, rustle 
buildings, an archery, and, in the distant 
and higher portion, are the embowered 
residences of the late benevoient lady, 
Emma Pennant, and Thomas Attree, Esq., 
the proprietor of the estate. 

l^pon the whole, it seems impossible to 
convey, in such a hurried sketch, the 
soothing and delightful influence cdf the 
place ; for, while the eye is delighted with 
the rich foliage of the trees, the gorgeous 
colours of the flowens enhanced by their 
exquisite p^rAimes, this feast eft the senses 
is rendered complete by the pictorial 
effect of a band playing on the lawn. 
The music harmonising in this temple of 
nature, sends its liquid sounds floating 
along the balmy atmospliere, and jcannot 
fail to impart something of cheerfhlness 
to even the most melancholy .-^yfjDrtn^^ 
of the Spa-water, 



THE EPICUREANS. 

EpicoRus««th# place of whose birth is 
doubtfttl, whether Samos, or Oargettus 
near Athens — was bom about the one 
hundred and ninth Olympiad, and was 
the son of Neoeles, an Athenian, of good 
but impoverished family. An anecdote 
is told of bis early life, that his mother 
was obliged to sell charms and lustrations 
from house to house, upon which occa- 
sions she was accompanied by her son, 
who repeated verses ; when at home, he 
assisted his father in the profession of 
a schoolmaster. 

It was the boast of Epieurus, that he 
had been a philosopher from his twelfth 
year, the ea^rliest reeerded proof of his 
thonghtlbl turs being the question by 



which he puzzled his teacher, as to who 
made chaos. He also asserted &at he 
was self-taught, though he visited Athens 
at eighteen years of age, and might have 
enjoyed the Instructions of Xenocrates or 
Aristotle. The Indefatigable nature of 
his mind Is evinced by the report that he 
wrote no less than three hundred volumes. 
After a brief visit to Athens, he proceeded 
to Lampsacus, Mitylene, and Colophon ; 
and, upon his return to Athens, opened 
a school, over which he presided from 
his thbrty-sixth year to his deaths Olym- 
piad 127. 

His instructions being usually given in 
a famous garden at Athens, over the 
entrance the ibUowing inscription was 
placed : " The keeper of this mansion^ 
where you will find pleasure the highest 
good-*-will, in his hospitality, llbmlly 
afford you cakes of barley, and water 
fresh from the spring ; the gardens will 
not stimulate your appetite by the dain- 
ties of art, but will satisfy it with the 
supplies of nature : will yoil not be well 
entertained?" So attractive were his 
manners, that many of his pupls followed 
him from a distance,^ and being formed 
into a community, bad such constant 
opportunities of insight into the kindH- 
ness of the philosopher's disposition, that 
they loved rather than obeyed him : Me- 
teodorus of Lampsacus never left him 
but once, and Epicurus reeogniaed the 
claim of his friendship hy providing for 
his pupil's children in hU wilL 

At the outset, his principles, indeed, 
assumed somewhat of a sceptical eha* 
racter, by the dispftrligement he cast over 
the investigations of science ; hia object 
in philosophy being, not as Plato taxighit, 
the discovery of truth, so much as the 
establishment of a right rule of Kving, of 
which the aim would be happiness, coo-i 
slating in pleasure. Tfadsi every aidmftl 
instinctively pursued— *this, naan should 
endeavour also to attsdn; yet not suds as 
eoBsists of momentary gr«;ttficatian, but 
the enduring com^sceiiey of a whole 
life, wherein by tne regularity of the 
emotions, and the moderation of impidse^ 
memory should bring no remorse, and 
anticipation no anxiety. It is, indeed 
to be regretted, that one wretched dogma 
presents itsetf at l^s point, which vitiates 
the whole tenOr of his system. He taught 
that death was not the end of misery onfyi 
but the utter destruction of existence; 
and the apparent quietude which the 
Epicurean proffers, (s but a wmsy veil 
thrown over the real melancholy of « 
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doetliiid, mhkh offem no consolation in 
fhe kopd of a future stat« to tlie tminfl 
which human "flesh is heir to ;*^ and 
presenis no incentfte to cultivate virtue 
Upon earth. It was this which perverted 
the tenets of the philosopher to the 
grossest abuses, n^hen the influence of 
hie own moral example had passed awaj, 
in ^e peiishahleness of earthly tlnngs ; 
'* let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die/' became the general metto of the 
eect^ on the one hand, the body was 
Qsed as the insthiment of selfisn and 
lawless libertinism-^n the other, the 
fMml was materialised into atoms wholly 
irrei^nsible. 

Considered generally, his psychology 
and physics were those of Democritns. 
tAnee both concurred in the eternity or 
matter^ and that bodies of the material 
tsnfverse were formed by the cohesion of 
infinite atoms, floating in a tacnumj 
This Atomic theory was productive of 
much difficulty to the Epicureans, which 
they endeavoured to evade by running 
into a worse error, in assuming chance to 
be the first creative power. Atoms, they 
aadd. Were bodiol with some weight, and 
a natural motion downward, and these 
had made the world; but, being re- 
minded that, according to theb own rule, 
they would all have fallen in the same 
perpendicular direction, they endued them 
wHh a side motion, with hooked shape, 
•o Hat ehance, shaking them together, 
they clnng t6 one another, and became a 
iTorld! Thus, as it has been well ob* 
served^ they did not hesitate to allow to 
A fortuitous concurrence of particles fhe 
formation of a sphere, while they are 
compelled to admit that the same fortune 
never issued in the " shape of a hotise or a 
shoe ,'" so uttetly absnrd are the assntep- 
fiORa of "the fool," who turns round 
inKm the face 6f fair creation, and de- 
clares that "there is no God." 

Atetfri^g, also, to Epicunn, the sont 
wae a tei>y rftre body of round and smooth 
arfoms, moviff^ eas3y throughout the 
irhole corporeal fi^ame : it admits of de- 
eom|MMfitidn, and is gttarded fVom injury 
W the body, which, being dissolved, the 
elements ef the soul again separate, and 
l^ome hidividttals in the infinity of 
atoms. He establishes three criteria of 
tmtb, namely, sense, anticipation, and 
emotion ; the first, taking cognizance of 
materiflS thingiB; the second, seiring on 
events beforehaiid, fVom a reference to 
ittemorv; the last, passion or emotion, is 
dMded int» pleasure and pain, but by 



none of these could anything positive be 
ascertained, either of the Divinity, or of 
other natures, between whom and our- 
selves there exists no analogy. This last 
opinion was, probably, induced by reluct- 
ance to speak more folly upon a subject, 
which, by its discussion, had involved 
other philosophers in persecution by the 
people^ 

From this cause is it that his theology 
is hecessarily obscure, wherein^ at one 
moment, God is recognised as an im- 
mortal being, eicisting in perfect happi- 
nessi to whom we must attribute nothing 
unworthy of his Divine attributes, but 
(which Seneca finds fault with) reverence 
him as a parent for his goodness, without 
consideration of selfish gain ; at another, 
all access and communication with the 
Dei^ are supposed to be imnossible, from 
the firailty of our nature, ana God himself 
is passed over in the work of creation, 
and his existenee either denied or ren- 
dered nugatory by the belief, that he 
does not trouMe himself with htiman 
affairs. From this course, probably, it 
was that superstition— the terror of irre- 
ligious fanejr— 'prompted hito to believe 
that, in sleep, divine images of the finest 
corporeal substance are perceptible to the 
soul, and that man is continually exposed 
to the approach of particles, which, by 
ehance, may assume the form of corporeal 
bodies. 

That portion of his systems-called the 
"Canonic," which treats of sensation, 
and the conception of general ideas- 
contradicts the whole doctrine of his 
physics *, and no soonet does Epicurus 
perceive how the theory of higher natures^ 
interfering with the human, is calculated 
to introduce fear, than he hastens, by an 
opposite course, to restore equanimity^ 
ITie method in Which he opposed the 
theory of transmigration of souls from 
ovre body to another is remarkable. He 
asks, What expedient could be found out, 
if the number of the dying should chance 
to be greater than that of those who are 
coming into the world : " For the souls 
tttmed out of their old habitations would 
scuffle and crowd which should first get 
possesion of thehf new lodging ; and they 
further demand how they shall pass away 
their time whilst new quarters are made 
ready fot them. Or, on the contrary, if 
more animals should be bom than die, 
the body, they say, woold be but in an 
ill condition whilst waiting for a iaul to 
be infused into it, and it would fall out 
that some bodies would die before they 
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had been alive," Such are the reiuta* 
tions by which one philosopher, himaelf 
the teacher of the soul's aDnihilatioDi 
opposed another, who distinguished soul 
from matter— both alike faiUng to reach 
the simple exposition of the truth which 
Divine revelation teaches, that, after 
death, the dust shall "return to the 
earth as it was ; and the spirit shall re- 
turn unto God who gave it, EccL zii. 7. 

Amongst the disciples of Epicurus 
were many females, wives of his friends ; 
some of whom were celebrated for such 
virtue and learning as totally to refute 
the reflections cast bv the Stoics upon 
their character. Sucn were Themista, 
Leontium, and Philenis, the first of whom 
became proverbial for her learning, while 
the second wrote some elegant treatises 
as^ainst Theophrastus. We have already 
alluded to the rancour of the Stoics, 
which led them to abuse every connexion 
with Epicurus and hb doctrine ; but we 
would here endeavour to correct a mis- 
take prevalent even in our day, that the 
philosophical female characters of ancient 
times were necessarily of an immoral 
class. The very nature of their pursuits 
corrects such an error, even if we omit 
the peculiar constitution of Grecian so- 
ciety, which rendered women either aliens 
from mental improvement altogether, or 
obliged them, if they would possess it, to 
resort to the schools of philosophy. 

Aspasia was no less remarkable as a 
model of female virtue in a debased age, 
than she was from the superiority of her 
intellect; had it been otherwise, she 
never would have been the wife of the 
greatest Athenian statesman, or have 
been referred to bv him equally upon 
topics of thoughtful morals or practical 
polity. The persons who have reported 
accusations of licentiousness against £pi» 
curus and his pupils, have reluted them- 
selves by their notice of his frugal diet, 
the devotion of the Epicureans to pure 
philosophy, and the infirmities which, in 
advanced age, confined the philosopher 
to his bed. The evil of the system^ — 
though afterwards exhibited by an im- 
mortSity, totally opposed to the notion of 
sense which the philosopher attributed 
to pleasure, as the chief good — ^was prac- 
tically inherent in its subversion of the 
immOTtality of the soul, and in the theory 
of a creation by chance. There can be 
no truth in a doctrine which reduces 
man's beins; to a state of almost mental 
torpor, and bounds his view within the 
narrow circle of a fast fleeting existence ; 



and, at the tenets themselves are contra^ 
dictory, so none would adopt the creed 
except such as had a dreact of a future, 
and lived only for the present In fac^ 
it would have speedily evaporated alto- 
gether, had it not possessed, in its offer 
of mental repose, a prejudicial concur- 
rence with Ignorant inactivity, which 
detests the trouble of thought. As it 
was, it procured adherents for a long 
series of time, and, in form, its principles 
are somewhat acceptable still; but it 
has never advanced, remaining ever as 
decided a check to moral inquiry as 
scepticism had been to science^the 
charm of those who possessed no higher 
wish than earth — the frail effi>rt to con- 
sole man in his corruption and misery, 
by adopting the first opinion that may 
offer. — Fr<m, the *' Schools of Ancient 
Philoaophy,'' just pubUshed by the jSe- 
ligious Tract Society » 



THE GRUMBLER. 

Of the endless variety of characters 
who frequent the turnings and windings 
of life's thousand roads, perhaps he whose 
long dark visage, downward look, low 
muttering, and inharmonious voice might 
without a libel be designated a grumbler, 
the most frequently crosses our path. 

When he quits his home, with slow and 
measured steps he saunters on, looking 
up only if an increased sound informs 
him of some approaching vehicle, and 
then he moves out of its way as though 
it were a matter of small moment to hint 
to avoid being crushed by its wheels. 
Follow him, and vou see no signs of in- 
terest in any passmg object; animate and 
inanimate nature seem to exist alike in 
vain for him, and but for the kind offices 
for which he is indebted to his fellow- 
creatures, and which he could not per- 
form for himself, his race might become 
extinct. He shares in none of the social- 
ities of life, he scarcely manifests more 
regard to his own species than to the dog 
that runs by his side, which, though his 
constant attendant, he seldom caresses, 
and when he does, it is in a tone of voice 
between kindness and firetfulness ; so that 
the poor animal very doubtfully wags his 
tail, and rarely ventures to return the 
notice, cautiously jumping up, as though 
anxious for further encouragement. 

If you accost him with the friendly 
salutation, ** Good-day to you," he wiU 
coldly nod his head as he passes on» or 
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if he deign to reply, it is in a sepulchral 
tone, as though the vihole weight of 
national affairs rested on his shoulders— a 
second Atlas ; only instead of groaning, as 
did he "the world heneath," some slight 
inconvenience, some trifle light as air, 
makes the hurden of which he complains. 
No road suits him : one is rough and un- 
even, and compels him to look to his 
steps, lest he should stumhle ; another is 
dusty, and gives him inflammation of the 
eyes ; on a third is so much trafiic that 
the noise distracts his head ; and a fourth 
is so quiet and lonesome that it makes 
him nervous and melancholy. No wind 
is favourable to his disorder ; one is too 
cold, another is too hot, one is too dry, 
and another too damp. No light is 
agreeable : it is too strong, or too fitful ; 
the one affects his sight, the other his 
spirits. The cloudy or the cloudless sky, 
the glare or the gloom alike inconvenience 
him. Neither has the night any charms 
for this unhappy mortd. The lovely 
moon, as she threads the blue arch above, 
recalls some season of bygone happiness 
no longer pleasing, and if dark clouds 
float before her silvery car, and hide her 
awhile from his view, the temporary 
withdrawal calls up some gloomy scene 
which equally afflicts him, and, instead 
of waiting their disappearance to see her 
resume her journey along the ethereal 
mead, he quarrels with some of Nature's 
loveliest works, simply because he is not 
precisely in the circumstances of which 
they unhappily remind him, overlooking 
the lesson worded and which might 
soothe him on life's journey, that though 
dark clouds may sometimes o'ershadow 
our path, they are only occasional inter- 
ruptions to our bliss, and that — 

" the darkest day, 
Live till to-morroW| will have pass'd away." 

But no; instead of this, he sighs and 
groans, and weeps, and thinks himself 
the most unfortunate of men ; and truly 
so he is, but he has only to blame him- 
self for his misery. Were he to look at 
his mercies as well as his troubles, he 
might still be as happy as others; but 
while he dwells on the former and over- 
looks the latter, what wonder if no cli- 
mate, no society, no circumstances suit 
him. The beauties of Nature are lost to 
such a man, or only unfavourably affect 
him. No country, no people have any 
charm for him ; in short the whole world 
eould not supply his imaginary wants. 



He is a poor, miserable, melancholy, 
grumbler. 

Yet would we not indiscriminately con- 
demn every sorrowful and burdened 
spirit. There are individuals who, were 
the question daily put to them, " How do 
you do ? " might with truth reply, " Not 
very well, thank you." Persons consti- 
tutionally weak, and in consequence the 
prey of every gust of wind or variation of 
atmosphere, do not justly come under the 
aforesaid appellation, and especially if 
we hear them amidst all their debility 
and incapacity for enjoyment, expressing 
their gratitude to God for their exemp- 
tion from many ailments and calamities 
which others are called to suffer. He is 
the grumbler who bavins nothing reallv 
to complain of, whose health is good, 
whose curcumstances are easy, and whose 
friends are many, nevertheless complains 
because he may lack one thing on which 
he has set his heart. Such a one is also 
guilty of the basest ingratitude — of all 
crimes the blackest; even the imper- 
fect morality of the heathen discounten- 
anced this detestable vice; their philo- 
sophers said, "Call a man ungrateful, and 
5ou call him everything that is vile." 
*he Lacedaemonians made it punishable. 
South compares such a wreteh to the sea, 
that turns the sweet influences of the 
clouds into brine, — and to the grave, 
which is always receiving and never 
restoring. 

But tiliough there are many such, it is 
the writer's happiness to know some 
noble specimens of character among her 
friends : one especially, who has to bear 
the heavy calamity of an extravagant and 
disobedient son, who is constantly involv- 
ing him in the payment of large sums of 
money. On being asked one day by an 
acquaintance how he could be so cheer- 
ful under such a trial, his reply was, 
** Did not the disciples of my Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ, take joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods, knowing that in 
heaven they have a more enduring sub- 
stance, and ought I to repine ? Should 
not my faith and trust in God support 
me under afflictions as well as it did 
them ? I cast my burden upon the Lord, 
assured thathe will either remove it or ena- 
ble me to sustain it." Thus should all Chris- 
tians be able to say, and it were well for 
those especially who are accustomed to che- 
rish a soirit of discontent, to cultivate the 
habit of looking to the bright side of things ; 
to reflect that however dark their sky, it 
might be much darker ; and to direct the 
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eye of hith to the fotore, by vhich they 
might always discover a bright line 
vergitig their hori^oh. That Is an instrac- 
tive lesson left on teeord by one who 
knew something of the human heart, 
which it would be well for every one (o 
make their own: "When dissatisfied 
with your condition, look at those be* 
nea£h you, and learn contentment ; when 
disposed to think too highlv of yourself, 
look at those above you and learn humi- 
lity." 

The amount of h8p|miess and miseiy, 
in the ease of every mdividuaT^ is more 
nearlv the same, when duly balanced, 
than 18 generally supposed. As there are 
ad vanta&;e8 in some circumstances, so there 
are ills m others which defy our penetra*^ 
tion. It is a fact, that few, if any, coiild 
be found, who, deliberately considering 
their own condition, and comparing it 
with that of anv one of (heir acouaint- 
ance, with a full knowledge of all their 
causes of sorrow and suflfering, would ex- 
change lots. 

Damocles, who was one of the courtiefs 
of Dionysius the elder, fVeqnently ex- 
tolled the happiness of his master, who 
was surrounded by wealth and power. 
"Win you," said Dionysius, "make 
trial of my felicity?" The offer being 
accepted, Damocles was ushered into a 
room where the most magnificent repast 
was prepared: incense, perfumes, and 
slaves of ereat beauty appeared in pro- 
fusion. But what followed this fasci<iatinj? 
scene, in the midst of which for awhile 
his heart beat high with exultant hope, 
and looked forward to a blissful ftiture f 
On casting his eyes to the ceiling, he 
perceived the point of a sword, hanging 
by a single horsehair, over his head ; all 
ms joy now vanished, anxiety took pos- 
session of his mind, and he learned the 
useful ksson,^^1iat even in (he most 
exalted stations there is always somethhg 
to corrode, by which happiness is placed 
on an equality with that of others, 

Tlie following anecdote is one of many 
which we think strengthens our side 
of the argument: — An intimate friend 
of the narrator, whose schemes as to the 
present world had all been fitistrated, 
was be|[hm!ng to neglect himself and his 
family, and to despair at ever being again 
happy. During one of these fits of de- 
spondency, he received a visit from a 
Christian friend, who expostulated with 
him on the sin of discontent, but to no 
purpose; his supreme wish had been 
crossed, and all tnat he possessed betide 



he esteemed worthlese. In vain tho good 
man strove to produce a better state of 
mind; when, just as he Was abottt td 
leave the house, a letter wM broi^ht in 
and handed to his dejected frietid. Dtlrinf 
its perusal his face nnderwtot a strikhig 
change, which however WM, ere Iouk 
satls&ctorily explahted. With a inbduel 
expression of countenanee< and a dofleiied 
tone of voice, which conld not be M^ 
taken, he said, whilst extending his han^ 
Which stm held the letter, " I am satisfied 
of my error; the writer of this is the verf 
man whose good fbrtune has caused me 
so much mii^rf by envying his lol^ md 
despising' my own ; and Were I now hi 
his circumstances, and he in mine, my 
wishes would be precisely the reverse A 
what they were a few moments shnee. Id 
the course of one Week, be here tells me, 
he has lost both his fortune and his repu- 
tation. I now see," said he^ "what a 
short-sighted creature is jkrhIj and that 
true wisdom consists in irusting our 
afikirs to Hitfi who i^eeth the end from 
th^ beginn!fl|f i*' and then, shaking huads 
heartily with hk friend, he returned to 
his fiimily, with difierent feelings to those 
he had been cherishing. 

May the foregoing remarks have their 
doe influence on any who have hitherto 
charged God foolishly, and lead them, 
henceforth, to render the praise thilt U 
due unto his name, whose benevotenee is 
universal iff ite extent ! " Thou openest 
thine band, and satisfied the desire ai 
every living thing." 



A VISIT TO THE SAXOJT "^ItLtti, 

That tract of country, situated in the 
duchy of Lauehbur^ tsekA pAti of Meck- 
lenburg, between the river £n>e and the 
Baltic, still termed the Saxon Walde, or 
great German Forest, is a remnant of the 
originall conation of Ansh * Statrniiff 
when the early ancestors c? the British 
people possessed the land Though 
whole parishes hdve been cleated of tim- 
ber by the hand of cultivation, it still 
retains much of i^ original char&OCer. 
Its surface h generally fiat, though there 
are occasional hollows and elevations. 
Several small rivers wind latily through 
it, but they are Useless for the purposes 
of transport or improvement, whue many 
beautifm little lakes are feund in its 
gloomiest recesses. 

The ferest has altogetheif an hnpre^ 
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live and saddeniitg effect upon the mind^ 
which the ahsence of the axe for a thoth 
sand years tends greatly to heighten. 
The oak, the elm, and the beech, with 
ether monarchs of the ibrest, lift their 
heads like so many gigantic pillari^, 
though a considerable portion of them 
are decayed with extreme age, and are 
erumbHng into dust. Still even these 
are green with moss, iyy, and other para-' 
sites; while they stretch their majestic 
arms, tufted with the mistletoe, far over 
head ; supporting a series of arehes, 
almost without end, which have for ages 
flfvershadowed the soil. The sward be- 
neath is generally as smooth and green 
as a beautiful meadow, except where it is 
broken by patches of thickets, or by 
fallen aud buttressed trunks, as singular 
as they are impenetrable. Numerous 
green glades stretch through the fbrest, 
forming avenues in every direction ; and 
there are many open spots of a hundred 
acres in extent, where the trees are thin- 
ner, and seem as if planted with all the 
regularity which is found in an English 
nobleman's park. These are generally 
fine specimens of the vegetable kingdom, 
and show no symptoms of decay. 

The vague and shadowy prospects 
o|yei!ied by the numerous occasional 
glades, have a tendency to rouse the 
imagination, and to produce a feeling of 
solitude, greater, perhaps, than would 
he felt were the ^ew continually bounded 
by a baiowy undergrowth of shrubs and 
hushes. At times, the traveller reaches 
a chimp of wood denser than common, 
through which no ray of Hght is seen to 
penetrate. It is generally surrounded 
with a fringe of the loftiest trees, in all 
their vigour and fruitfuluess ; being pro- 
bably nourished by the rich vegetable 
mould within ; but this barrier is rendered 
almost Impassable by thorn brakes, creep- 
ing brashwood, or by the stems of the 
wild vine, hanging liko thick ropes from 
the overhanging boughs. Passing through 
with difficulty, it is found to be, as it may 
be said, a mausoleum of the dost of de- 
parted greatness, a city of the dead. 
There the most majestic trees have crum- 
bled in the spot where they grew; as 
they were too far ftom the haunts of men 
for the rude means of transport to effect 
their removal, so as to render them pro- 
fitable either to the seller or the buyer. 
The decayed f5ragments form mounds a 
dozen feet in height ; and, covering many 
acres, appear like barrows on an ancient 
battle-field. These are the habitations 



of minions of families of antii, who there 
find both food and shelter ; but reptiles 
of every description seem to have de- 
serted these solitary snots; the wild boar 
never enters them ; the very birds avoid 
them, as their son^ is never heard near 
these gloomy thid^ets. There is no 
secure footing to be found within, and 
the traveller sinks at every step. There 
is danger also lest the last root of some 
gigantic trunk should part, through a 
gust stronger than common, and the 
weighty mass be prostrated in your path. 
Soch circumstances are liot unfrequent, 
and then a doud of dust arises, spread- 
ing over the forest for miles. 

Regular roads through the forest there 
are none, unless the occasional tracks 
cut through the underwood be deemed 
such. Where the sward Is open, ruts 
made by the carriage wheels of a chance 
passenger, or by the light wagons of the 
country, are found covering a space a 
mile wide, which is the only apology for 
a road on which the traveller can depend. 
These, however, often lead the unwary 
into bogs and boar-traps ; the latter being 
pits about eight feet deep, roofed with twigs, 
sufiieiently strong to bear a layer of turf, 
but not the weight of the animal. The 
eohse<]aence is, that when a herd of wild 
boars passes over it, two or three sink into 
the pit, and are there speared and taken. 
li Was the lot of the writer of this paper 
to spend the greater part of a night in 
one of these pits, carriage and all, though 
the horses escaped by the rope traces 
breaking. Happily a woodman's cot- 
tage was found at no great distance, 
where assistance was obtahied, and by 
cutting a slope at one end of the pit, the 
carriage was extricated without difficulty. 

The Saxon Forest #as famous for ages 
throughout all Germany for its breed of 
wild boars. There are yet considerable 
herds to be found wlthiti its precincts ; 
and it is not a very pleasant feeling to 
come suddenly upon them. The pas- 
senger, however, is never injured by 
them in these encounters, as they are 
only dangerous when hunted or attacked. 
I once urged my horse through a thicket 
much against ms will, though I had no 
suspicion of the reason of his resistance, 
when I found myself right in the midst 
of ten or a dozen of the fiercest-looking 
boars. I had much ado to keep my seat 
f5rom the rearing of my horse, but the 
boars being roused from a noon- day nap^ 
scampered off in the utmost connision, 
and with a noise like the rush of a whirl- 
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wind, being apparently more terrified 
than their unwelcome visitor. 

The stag and red deer also make this 
forest their home, but their numbers 
were greatly thinned during the war, so 
that it is not often they are now seen. 
In a journey to visit a pious English 
family settled in one of its sequestered 
nooks, I was gratified with the sight of a 
red deer, one of the noblest of his species. 
I was alone on horseback, when he came 
bounding from a glade and was within a 
few yar& of me before he perceived me. 
His motion was bold, free, and playful ; 
tossing his branched antlers, and gambol- 
ling over bushes and fallen trunks. He 
surveyed me a moment with a keen look, 
and then trotted off in an opposite direc- 
tion. He had proceeded, however, above 
two or three hundred yards, when I heard 
the report of one rifle quickly succeeded 
by a second, when the noble animal made 
a convulsive spring into the air, and fell 
lifeless to the ground. I could not see 
any smoke, or the signs of any human 
being, but man was there, and destruc- 
tion hovered on his steps. In a few mo- 
ments, two Yagers, or huntsmen, clad in 
green frocks appeared, and lamenting the 
fate of so beautiful a creature, I left them 
to finish their work, and to prepare the 
carcass for removal. I had not been 
long at the house of my countryman, 
when one of the huntsmen arrived, with 
a requisition for his waggon, to carry the 
game just slain to the castle of his feudal 
lord, a distance of about twenty miles. 
Such was a part of the tenure by which 
his farm was held. Though my heart 
ached when I saw the carcass laid upon 
the wagon, yet it was pleasant to find 
a lodge in the wilderness, where the kind- 
est hospitality, and the warmest Chris- 
tian reception was to be found. There 
pure and undefiled religion was valued, 
and praises to God and the Lamb were 
daily offered by sincere hearts, but my 
friend had learned the former, and prac- 
tised the latter too long in Surrey Chapel, 
of which he had once been a^. member, 
to forget its value in the midst of the 
Saxon Forest. 

In the south-west corner of the Forest, 
not far from the Elbe, above Zollenspei- 
cher, and where the surface is broken into 
little hills and hollows, there is a dell where 
one of those deep dark lakes is found, 
which abound throughout the district. It 
is not without its charms, although the 
way to it is gloomy, and the prospect is 
bounded by the impenetrable forest in 



every direction. You descend a sandy 
path, winding through thick and en- 
tangled underwood, rising fourteen or 
twenty feet on each side of you, inter- 
spersed with the trailing vine, and nearly 
covered with dog-rose, and the wild 
acacia* All at once the prospect opens 
on your right, into a dark recess, forming 
a branch of the lake, and ultimately the 
bed of a stream to carry off the surplus 
water : while directly in front, a wall of 
forest rises a hundred feet in height. 
Turning your eyes to the left, the whole 
lake is seen in its full proportions, 
spanned by a wooden causeway at your 
feet, to a little promontory jutting out 
from the right. Passing along this 
bridge, and turning suddenly to the right, 
you come to a house of entertainment 
(previously concealed behind the leafjr 
screen) that might rank with a second 
rate country hotel. The house has a 
neat and clean appearance, with white- 
washed walls, and light green verandahs ; 
which, contrasting with the darker green 
of the forest, and the deep blue waters 
of the little lake, gives it a rich and lively 
aspect. From the windows of the dining 
hall, the lake appears smaller than it 
really is; probably on account of the 
huge elm and larch trees which surround 
it. There every species of vegetation is 
extremely rank, and no effort seems to be 
made to check its exuberance. A neat 
gravel walk leads along its borders, ter-* 
minating in an open space in front of the 
house, beyond which, all is shut out by 
the impenetrable barrier of the dense 
forest This solitude is called " Frede- 
rick's Ruhe," (probably after another spot 
of the same character in the marches of 
the Rhine,) which means the " resting 
place," or ** pleasure house " of Frede- 
rick. But of what Frederick, whether of 
Denmark or Prussia, I could not ascer- 
tain. " It affords a most pleasant retire- 
ment in a scorching summer's day, but it 
must be an anchoret, or some other whose 
mind is equally off its balance, who could 
dwell statedly in such a place. Shut out 
and guarded from the rest of mankind by 
a belt of timber a thousand times thicker 
than the sides of a first- rate man-of-war, 
and having no neighbours but the wOd 
boars, which harbour in great numbers 
around the spot." 

On leaving " Frederick's Ruhe," and 
stretching across the forest in a north-- 
easterly direction, no signs of human 
habitations are to be seen for many weary 
miles. In the most frequented tracks, 
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indeed, a woodman's hovel, a labourer 'g 
cottage, or a house of refreshment, may 
occasionally be discovered by the blue 
smoke curling among the trees ; but any- 
thing like an inn, especially, is rare to be 
met with. I found none for nearly twenty 
miles, and the one I at length came to, 
had by no means an inviting exterior, 
but looked more like an immense and 
shapeless bam than a place to offer re- 
freshment to a wayworn traveller. The 
interior, however, proved better than was 
expected, and gave evidence that the 
master of the house was a man both of 
taste and substance. Indeed, it was the 
very place where the celebrated Davoust, 
commanding a division of the French 
army, held his head-quarters for some 
time. It had at first been erected merely 
as a farmhouse, as the forest was cleared 
of its timber for more than a mile in every 
direction, and the soil had been cultivated 
with considerable success for a few years ; 
but the presence of the French marshal 
and his glittering staff had changed it 
into a hotel, which character it has borne 
ever since. The rooms were decorated 
with numerous French prints, represent- 
ing the most renowned events and most 
prominent actors of that stirring time. 
The landlord was among the few Ger- 
mans I found who idolized the memory 
of Napoleon and his grand army. The 
change from the solemn stillness and 
quiet scenes of the forest to the memorials 
of that ambitious crusade against the 
liberties of £urope — memorials hung up 
in the very centre of its solitudes — and to 
listen to the landlord's loquacious praises 
of the great nation, formed a variety, 
which will be differently regarded b^ 
differently constituted minds. To me, it 
was a sad fall from all that was majestic 
in the simplest works of God to all that 
was superbly mad and wicked in the 
career of man. 

In another part of the forest, in the 
direction of Boitzenberg, there dwells a 
pious clergyman ; several churches being 
found in the district, to which the few 
scattered inhabitants resort for Divine 
worship and for other religious offices. 
Indeed, for years, a pious remnant, fleeing 
from the persecutions attending the Re- 
formation, and the effects of the cruel 
wars which followed it, took refuge in the 
recesses of the Saxon, forest, and, it is 
supposed, founded the four or five churches 
in it, which are still regarded as regular 
parishes. Knowing the pastor of the 
parish of H-— — by name and reputatioui 



I felt a strong desire to see and to con- 
verse with him. Taking my departure 
from the southern border of the forest, I 
spent the best part of a day from early 
dawn in search of his church and hamlet. 

Towards afternoon, I happily obtained 
a glimpse of a little steeple several miles 
off, through a natural avenue formed by 
lofty overarching trees, and, in another 
hour, found myself before the modest 
habitation of the forest minister. It was 
a long, low, barn-looking building, with 
the end towards the road, on the opposite 
side of the way to the church, and to the 
few houses constituting the forest village. 
It stood quite alone, and had no outbuild- 
ings, nor inclosures of any kind. The 
door was as large as a wagon gateway, 
and opened into a long hall, which, by its 
clayed, hard, and smoothly rolled floor, I 
judged to be a threshing-floor. On each 
side, separated up to the roof by large 
open paUngs, were ranged the cows, 
horses, sheep, and pigs, all having their 
racks or troughs on the side next the 
floor, and consequently their heads were 
in the same direction. They could there- 
fore look at each other across the floor, 
and amuse themselves by observing any- 
thinff done in the great common room of 
the nouse. At the upper end of this 
roomy hall was a large and wide fireplace, 
before which stood a table, crossed at the 
top with another, in the form of a T, 
capable of accommodating twenty or 
thirty people to dinner; and on either 
side of the hearth was a door opening 
into the private apartments of the family. 

On entering this primitive abode, I 
communicated my desire to a servant that 
I might see the pastor: and shortly a 
man in the prime of life appeared, ex- 

Eressing much curiosity and surprise in 
is looks, but having a bland and open 
countenance, giving evidence of both 
mildness and intelligence. Though I had 
no introduction to him, we soon came to 
the happiest understanding, and enjoyed 
the most delightful Christian communion. 
I spent the better part of two days under 
the hospitable roof of this able and worthy 
minister of Christ, more profitably and 
pleasantly, indeed, than had been my lot 
for some years. He clearly comprehended 
the sad situation of his country, in a 
religious point of view— lamented the 
want of spirituality which everywhere 
prevailed, and mourned over the false 
philosophy both from the pulpits and 
the press of Berlin, almost to the ex- 
tinction of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
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Botwbal 0oiild 1m do to stay the tomntf 
▲ sinple forest pMtor, who had no influ- 
•nee beyond the limiti of hie paiieh! 
"He coiud but mounii" he eaid, "end 
pray, while he did hie utmoit to keep his 
own flock firom error." And truly he had 
enough to do : hie parieh extended nearly 
■is niilee in every direction from the 
hamUt^ and hie flock were to scattered, 
that it wae with difficulty he could find 
their habitatione. Yet they attended wor- 
•hip 80 numeioualy, that he contemplated 
putting down his small, neat, wooden 
church, and building a luver, to eccom- 
modate those who were willing to attend. 
Here was a light shining in a dark place, 
and there wae reason to suppose that 
many were rejoicing in that light. Here 
was the voice of one again crying in the 
wilderness, " Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord!" and I trust many had their loini 
girded, and their lights burning, waiting 
for their Master's coming ! I met with 
others in that forest in €ie midst of ex- 
treme destitution, and far removed from 
Christian brotherhood and the comfort of 
ordinances, who, with their Bibles in their 
hands, held fast the hope of eternal life, 
throuffh their once crucified but now ex« 
alted Intercessor and Redeemer. 

Leaving that excellent man, I had a 
long day's ride through the forest, still 
in a north-east direction, without having 
the least opportunity to refresh either 
mind or body ; but I had had enough of 
both to last me through my journey for the 
day, and towards niffhtfall I lighted upon 
a different place described to me by 
the poverty-stricken occupant of a 
lonely cottage. It was the " Moerder's 
Grube,'' or "The Murderer's Hole;" 
but near it I was obliged to pass to 
obtain quarters for the night. It was 
a sort of castle, or solitary tower, situated 
in a dark part of the forest, not far from 
a little river, which at a considerable 
distance falls into the lake of Ratxeburg. 
It had once been famous as the head- 
quarters of a troop of robbers, which 
filled the country with violence and alarm 
from the Baltic to the Elbe. Though 
this band had been rooted out for some 
years, there was an unpleasant sensation 
m finding oneself in the Vicinity of a place 
where so many cruel deeds were said 
to have been committed. I was drawing 
near, also, at the close of the day, with 
every appearance of an approaching 
storm. The trunks of the old forest trees, 
dimly seen, appeared like the sheeted 
dead, and presented such an aspect as 



wonld have been mouniM in ewuhioas 
bat at that hoar, and with that dim and 
waning light, the spectacle was pecu- 
liarly awful The deep solitude of the 
spot— the gloomy aspect of the sky, veiled 
in clouds^the occasional gusts of wind 
rushing through the trees, to be luoceeded 
by A dead and dismal calm; and more 
than aU, the remembrance of many tale* 
of horror, which had consigned the ill-- 
fated fortalice to neglect and desolation, 
Stve the deepest character of gloom to 
e whole scene. I was heartily glad 
when I had forded the river, and bed lef^ 
it between me and the object of my 
dread ; but it was past midnight before I 
reached a place of refuge. 

How many thoughts are awakened in 
the contemplative mind amidst such 
scenes as these! We may see in the 
lofty and decaying trunks of the great 
German forest the hoary relics, or rather 
represeutotives of a generation of nobler 
and greater spirite of a generation who 
once tenanted these recesses, greater 
and nobler than perhaps many who lead 
the destinies of our own. "From snch 
ancestors a nation has, in the course 
of twelve centuries, been formed, which, 
inferior to none in every moral and Intel* 
lectual endowment, is superior to all in 
the love and possession of useful liberty ; a 
nation which cultivates with equal suc- 
cess the elegancies of art, the labours of 
industry, the researches of science, and 
the productions of |;enius;" even the 
Britbh nation, which is probably destined 
to colonize the world. 

That forest may be also looked on aa 
a type of the millions of the human race, 
in the dark parts of the earth, falling and 
perishing in the spot where they first 
came into existence. But in Britain 
there are many who pray for the fulfil- 
ment of the song of the angels : " Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, eood will toward men I" while 
our noblest institutions are striving in 
every possible way to cultivate the fruit- 
less forest of the human family through 
all the earth, that " instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir-tree, and instead 
of the brier shall come up the myrUe 
tree : and it shall be to the Lord for a 
name, for an everlasting sign that shall 
not be cut off." G. D. M. 



THE AS8AF(£TIPA PLANT. 
We are often, in reading accounte of 
the inhabitants of other lands, struok 
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yf\^ fti9 4li9r^^e of iBMte e^bihit^ bjr 
people pif furious pationa. Th^ Assa- 
Sietid^, witli 1^ pivong garlic^ij^e scen^, 
19 sp D^sltiyeiy disgusting to wn, fha^ 
^Uhouga ^e drpg i» a verv valu- 
able medicine, tht physician oiten tor* 
beara to ^reiscrib^ It on account of the 
dislike vbich the patient evinces to |he 
ron^edy; irhil« in som^ Europeai^ lan- 
guages It is called by most opprobrious 
names. Yet in Indl», ^be Brahmin terms 
it ihp foo^ for ^ gpds, ^d i^ is ^ com- 
i^on <;ondii^i^t to mf eastern meal Ip^ 
p^4Py parts of Arabia and Persia^ \t U 
yery largelv employed, both ^ ^ lefison* 
ipg of tood and a common meiiclne for 
Fiirious diseases, as well as for an exter- 
nal remedial application. The ^anian 
Indians, who l;v^ wholly on vegetable 
diet, but who season iheir oiherwise 
simple dishes with condiments of ^ 
stimulating ^nd ficrid na|»ire, mingle 
with them, very profusely, the strong 
flavour of th^ assafoetida ; and their b^bit 
of rubbing their mo^tb^ witb this drug 
before mpals, repder? |ie presence of ^hese 
Indians most offen^ivie to the |lurop^an, 
who cannot en4pro this strong ojjonr. 
Tho ^rug c^llfd ass^foetida is procure4 
from onp or n?pre ^pe^fps of fennpl. The 
cQpjpipn fepnel \f very well Jfnown to us, 
as i^ in ^equenf ifi g^rd^ns, and grow«f 
wild in a ^w places in EngUi^d. lu 
sweetish-flavoured green leaves are used 
as ^upe for inackerel, ai}4 ifl is one of 
the tallesj; pf our herbaceous pl^ntp, 
sofnetifnes ^tt^ning t}je beigbt of nftpej) 
feet- The far ^|:roof[er-scented specje^, 
from wbicb tbp <^pig IS prepared, is called 
the Persi^p fonpe], and was intrpducie4 
into Pritisb gf^rdens in 1782, but w^s 
afterwards lost. It ^ a coarser-lppkif^g 
pl^i)^ fhan the coipmoi^ klpd, ^nd more 
Tikp another plant of the ftame order-r-tblE( 
bemlocV, the leaves qf which it fpuch 
resembfes, thpqgb, lik^ the ptber ppecips 
of ftnnej, its flowers ^re yellpif. Tljese 
pl^ptp belong to \\^^ umbelliferous tribe, 
Qn order of vegetables which, while ij; is 
ope of tbe le^i^^ attractive by i^ beauty, 
is opp of the most important to map by 
its pses for food wd medicipe. Jlo pep- 
d^pt bplls, or glowing tufts of brilliant 
petals, adorn tbiif tribe ; thejr 4owpr^ are 
olpsters pf sipall blos^qpis, but thp 
^frangement of these on the st^l^s, 
the hpjlow s|«ms, ^pd the doeply-cut 
Ipayps, cbaracterifse tbppi so ple^rlyj that 
they may mostly bp distingpjshed by 
persons who possess little botanical 
knowledge. The qarrot, the parsley, I 



t^e b^mlpck, &# cplerv, lp*^ all &?^ 
biu: instances of the tnbe, and the flow- 
ers are ffeperi^ly ^hite, tbpuffb some- 
times yellow, 4Pd niore rardy, pink. 
Theji^^ plants are highly dangerous poi- 
sons in watery placei, which 4re their 
ni^tivo baunMf but when taken under the 
care of man, cultpre wil) render yp^ny of 
Hxm ufe&l as food. The common celprj^, 
if gathered from tne dank ditch, where i( 
sometimes send^ out i^ bright green 
leaveSfl and eaten^ would soon produce 
some bad effect on the eater, though, 
happily, its raiii, course flavour secures 
it rrom peinff p;athered &r food ; but when 
cultivated, this vegetable becomes niild, 
and juicy, i^nd wholesome : and that 
highly venomous plant, the burned saxi- 
frage of the sa^t piarshes, is plapted about 
Angers and elsewhere, for its roo);?, which 
are called ^^jou^pnettes," and ar^, whep 
reared, wholesome and agreeable. 

The assafoetida fennel grows wild on 
^he mountains of several parts of Fprsia, 
and on the borders of the Persian gulf, 
9nd it is called " hipgiseh" hy the Per- 
siansl The valuable jgpm-resin ^ prp* 
duced by its root, which is very Urge. 
This rpot will inprease in sjze £[>r ifever^l 
years, and i( is not until four years old 
tha( it wi^ produce the gum jn apy 
au^ntityr It is by cutting the rpot that 
tne gum is obtained; for i|; then pozes 
out: apd ipi t^ken o^ just as ttie opium 
issues ^nd i^ pcrfiped from ^he poppy. 
The plant diffuses, dprlng these cuttings, 
^ powprful pdour, and tpc value of the 
drpg is estimated by the intensity of the 
perKime. The leaves and stalks have also, 
ip ^ Ipss degree, tiie pcenj: of the assa- 
foetida, and fhe Persians, who water their 
gardens by chapnels and streams sent to 
rpp ^mong their roses, and lilacs, afid jes- 
samines, plape fennel leaves in toe water, 
so that it not only refreshes the verdure 
and beauty of the trees and flowers, but 
destroys the vermin which might else nip 
them in the bud ; for the insects seem to 
shrink and die in waters impregnated 
with (he scent of assafoetida. It is on 
tbe richest soils of Persia that tbe plant 
secretes most ^bu^^^ntly its peculiar 
gum: and the so^ affects its strength. 
Pn tpe mountains of Heraat, the capital 
town of the province of Chorasan, the 
plant is vigorous and powerful ; but on 
the Arabian side, the odoqr is much les- 
sened in power, so that the mountain 
goats browse upon this plant &s willing 
as pn tbe milder herbage pf the hill 

An iptiprestiftg i^Ppoifpt is given by 
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Koempfer of tlie harvest made of this 
plant in the amall Persian town of Dis- 
guum, in the proyince of Laar. The 
people of the town make four different 
journeys every year, to the mountains 
which lie around, in order to gather their 
drug, and woe to the European traveller 
who may at this season be residing in 
this neighbourhood. The houses are per- 
fumed with the scent of assafoetida. 
Everything he touches seems scented by 
it, and its strong odours are borne upon 
the very air he breathes out of doors, so 
that there is no escape from it. Happily 
for him this scent nas this peculiarity, 
that it is one to which persons become 
soon accustomed, and which, though 
offensive, is less calculated than most 
unpleasant odours, to produce nausea. 
'When the gum is gathered in, a ship is 
devoted to its use, and this, when 
freighted with its cargo, carries over the 
water its powerful perfume. Smaller 
quantities of it are sometimes carried 
in parcels tied to the tops of the masts of 
the vessels, that the crew or passengers 
may not be annoyed by it. By passing 
thus through the air, the odour is greatly 
diminished in a few days. Indeed the 
assafoetida drug requires, when intended 
to be kept long, to be carefully secured 
from the air, as its strength is materially 
lessened by contact with it. 

The middle of April is about the time 
when this fennel first requires the atten- 
tion of the collectors. The leaves of the 
plant are now beginning to wither, and 
then the root is in a fit state for its pre- 
paratory process. The men of Disguum 
now ascend the mountains, and having 
separated themeelves into groups of four 
or five persons, each party takes charge of 
about two thousand plants, so that many 
thousands are attended to. Their present 
process is to remove the earth around the 
root, and having stripped off all the hair- 
like fibres common to roots, and removed 
all the foliage from above, they again 
place the earth close round it. The heat 
of the sun, however, would dissipate the 
juices; they therefore collect masses of 
leaves, and place them on the earth, 
above the root, and having laid on the 
top some heavy stones to keep the screen 
from being scattered by the winds, they 
^0 back to their homes. 

By the end of May, the mountains are 
again covered with groups of men, who 
are climbing up to examine the roots. 
The juices in the roots which had been 
stripped of their fibres have stagnated. 



and on being cut they ooze out copiously. 
A small transverse slice of the root is cut^ 
and again the root is covered by its screen 
of leaves. For a day and night it is left 
untouched, when the juice concretes upon 
it, and is scraped off; after which, an- 
other slice is cut, and the juice concretes 
and is gathered as before. These two 

auantities of gum having been taken from 
lie roots, a third stioe is cut off and the 
root is sheltered from the sun, and again 
the men descend the mountains, having 
with them the first crop, which consists of 
about fifty pounds weight of assafoetida 
to each party of men. Every house is 
now scented with this powerful resin, 
though the early crop is not considered 
to have so strong an odour as that which 
is secured by the last process. 

In about ten days, the party again pro- 
ceed up the hills, to remove the last por- 
tion from the root, on which they now 
find a strong, pure gum concreted in 
great quantity. The length of time al* 
lowed for the formation of this renders it 
superior to the former crop. The pro- 
ceedings are similar to those of the pre- 
vious journey, and three days afterwards 
the men return again to the mountains, 
to finish the assafoetida-gathering. The 
root is somewhat exhausted, and after 
two or three cuttings, is left to perish. 
On some of the higher parts of the 
mountains, less accessible to the people 
from the town below, older roots have 
grown for years untouched, and these 
will bear repeated operations; so that 
if these become the object of attention 
to the assafoetida gatherers, they repeat 
these processes so often, at different intei^ 
vals, that they are not completed before 
the month of December. 

The pith of the different species of. 
fennel is used for tinder, and the sailors 
of the Levant make use of this plant to 
carry fire from one island to another, a 
practice which appears to have existed 
from the earliest antiquity. It is not 
certainly ascertained that the ancients 
were acquainted with this gum-resin, 
though the fennel-plant is considered to 
be alluded to by Diodorus Siculus, who 
said of Bacchus that ^ he desired men, 
when they drank wine) to use the ferula, 
or fennel canes, because if they had 
harder ones with them danger might 
follow. The assafoetida drug is used in 
several forms in our country, and is very 
highly esteemed in many cases. 
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SUPERSTITIONS IN BBITANNY. 

No. III. 

• On St. John's Eve, the hoys and girls 
' in Britanny go ahout collecting som, to 
buy fagots in honour of Monsieur St. 
Jean.* 

At Brest, thousands of people assemble 
on this occasion at the glacis, and as a vast 
number of sailors, labourers, and young 
people of the lower orders present carry 
pitch torches, which they twirl rapidly 
as they jump and dance round the fire 
in the exuberance of their mirth, the 
effect is very pleasing to the more distant 
spectators, ivnom the singularity of the 
scene attracts together until the garrison 
signals are given for closing the gates ; 
the flambeaus are then extinguished, the 
iires gradually disappear in the horizon 
from bill to hill, and the rude horns 
which had been sounding from vale to 
vale cease their echoes. 

Nor are these bonfires in Britanny 
lighted without some religious solemni- 
ties, which indeed accompany almost 
every act of her superstitious peasantry. 
The cur^ (or rector, as he is more usually 
termed by the Bretons) in many parishes 
goes at the head of a procession bearing 
a crucifix, and with his own hands applies 
a lighted brand to the pile of fagots. At 
a village called St. Jean du Doight (St. 
John of the Finger, f) a wooden angel is 
made, by a simple mechanical contrivance, 
to descend from the top of the church- 
tower, with a torch in its hand, to kindle 
the flame; after which it vanishes into 
the belfry. While the aged and infirm 
peasants repeat prayers or chant litanies 
at the foot of some adjoining calvaire, the 
girls, in their f^te-day attire, hurry from 
one bonfire to another, to dance with the 
young men around it, from the notion 
that the maiden who dances round niue 
bonfires before midnight will be married 
within the year. 

Cattle, too, are supposed to have ex- 
emption from distempers, if brought within 
the influence of the holy flame, and made 
to jump over a brazier at the fire ; nay, 
even the souls of the dead, it is believed 
by these superstitious people, take plea- 
sure in listening to the chants and looking 
on the dances ; and chairs are accordingly 
placed for their accommodation — a stretch 

* See Sonvestre's "Demiers Bretona" for the 
following particulais. 

t Where there is also an annual pilgrimage in 
honour of St. John, who has the reputation of 
curing sore eyes. 



of imagination which may appear incre- 
dible, though it is not so. 

The Bretons carefully preserve a brand 
from the bonfire near their beds, between 
sprigs of box-tree blessed by the priest 
on Palm Sunday, as a preservative against 
lightning ; and every flower of the garland 
which had been suspended over the hal- 
lowed fire, is kept as a charm against 
various ills of soul and body ; some of the 
flowers, tied with a red woollen string,* 
are worn by young women on the bosom, 
as a remedy for nervous disorders. A 
fire is lighted, under very curious circum- 
stances, at the annual fete or pardon of 
our Lady of Rumengol, or Remedol,t who 
divides with St. John of the Finger the 
highest degree of saintly fame in Finis- 
terre. Three or four hundred beggars 
collect there every year; in the evening, 
when the tents are struck, the bell-ringers 
departed home, and the last notes of the 
hautboys have died away on the heath — 
when night and silence have possessed 
the plain which a short time before teemed 
with a noisy multitude, these beggars 
assemble, bare-headed, in groups, near 
fires of heath and rushes. One would 
say, viewing this fantastic assemblage in 
the open air, that they were an encamp- 
ment of gypsies of the middle age : there 
they sit, leaning on their long white 
staffs, their wallets at their feet, like 
beings who had just found momentary 
repose at these deserted fires ; occasion- 
ally a gleam of bright flame illuminates 
their grim countenances, haggard, and 
marked with the traces of guilt and 
human misery; then a gust of wind 
extinguishes the sparks of fire whirled 
about in the air, and faintly revealing 
the shades of men in the gloom. At the 
same time, a dull murmur, like the rustling 
of the wind among dead leaves, passes 
over this strange crowd, and the distant 
voice of some cripple is heard singing a 
plaintive ballad amidst the jingling of 
the bells of the blind-mens* dogs, the 
shrill, unmeaning laughter of idiots, the 
Latin psalmody of old men, the shouts 
of intoxicated mendicants; and, in the 



* The custom of tying a "bit of red worsted 
round the neck of turkeys in parts of Ireland, as 
a protection against the pip, has probably been 
derived from the same source. The "primitive 
practice of hanging pieces, torn from their gar- 
ments, upon the branches of particular trees," •' as 
a preventive against the sorceries of the Druids," 
has, we imagine, a connexion with the Breton 
superstition to which the text refers and the Irish 
one here noticed. 

. t Remed-ol, in the Breton tongue, signifies " all- 
remedial." 

2 P 
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midst of this indescribable combination 
of strange and inharmonious sounds, 
spectral images, and phantasmagoric and 
changing scenes, the night •ea-hreeze 
begins to blow among the trees of the 
cemetery, the fires slowly expire, and the 
moon shows her silvery face in the starry 
firmament. Then every noise subsides ; 
the hundreds of mendicants, stretched 
upon the bare ground, have forgotten 
their troubles as much as if they lay in 
their winding-sheets — the plain appears 
again undisturbed, lonely, and silent, and 
nothing is seen but the high belfry- 
steeple of Rumengol, which darts up- 
wards among the trees like a phantom, 
and the large cross of the cemetery, which 
throws its shadows over the white tomb- 
stones.* 

At St. Jean, near Rougastel, in the 
same district, one of the annual pardons 
is set apart for the buying and selling of 
birds, and an infinite number of the fea- 
thered tribe, caught by snares and limed 
twigs, is exposed in cages. At the pardon 
of St £loi, near Landeneau, the horses are 
brought together to hear mass.f And 
these pardons, which are extremely gay 
to beholders, from the great variety of 
costumes worn by both sexes, are, in 
conclusion, scenes of the highest excite- 
ment and merry-making; were not the 
feast and favourite dances amono^ the 
young to terminate a morning of church 
solemnities, it is indeed probable that 
many a saint would be left without the 
votive offering of fowl, lamb, butter, 
honey, corn, etc., which possibly might 
be a loss to the ministering priests of the 
chapel. 

As is the case in Ireland, improvident 
marriages are of frequent occurrence 
among the primitive and easily-satisfied 
people of Britanny. Young couples 
unite scarcely knowing where to lay 
their heads on the bridal night. They 
are supplied by the generosity of th^ 
friends and neighbours, at least for some 
time, with the necessaries of life — each 
individual of the bridal party, which is 
often very numerous, (for the Bretons 
love dancing and drinking,) making a 
contribution of some article of &rm pvo- 
duce to the new housekeepers; and even 
money is collected on occasions, to give 
them a fair start in the world. Such 
benevolence is commendable, and worthy 
of imitation ; not so the drunkenness 
which prevails towards the conclusion of 

• "Finisterreinl886. t Idem. 



the marriage feast, while an intoxicated 
fiddler scrapes on his instrument as he 
balances himself on some empty cider- 
cask, which is his seat of hoBour. 

M,D. 



THE SCRIPTURES HAVE NOT BEEN 
CORRUPTED. 

As the Jews were a more ancient 
people than the Greeks or Romans, and 
for many ages unconnected with them, 
it is not to be expected that much proof 
should be derived from the historians 
of those nations as to the entireness of 
the word of God. We must first look 
for information, therefore, to the Jews ; 
and among them, it is such as to yield 
satisfaction. Josephus, a Jewish priest, 
says, in his treatise against Apion, '* We 
have not thousands of books, discordant, 
and contradicting each other; but we 
have only twenty- two, which comprehend 
the history of all former ages, and are 
justly regarded as divine." And these, 
be it remarked, are the very books found 
in the Protestant versions of the Old 
Testament, with no alteration except s 
different arrangement. Philo, an £gy|H 
tian Jew, who lived in the first century 
of the Christian era, ascribed canonical 
authority to no other hooks than these 
which are contained in the Hebrew 
Bible. Other evidence may be derived 
from the Septuagint — the translation into 
Greek from the original Hebrew, com- 
pleted between two and three centuriea 
before Christ ; and from the Paraphrases 
and Commentaries of the Jews, as well as 
from the Peschito, or old Syriac version, 
traced most probably to the close of the 
first, or the earlier part of the second 
century; and, above all, from the fre- 
quent appeal to the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament by our I^ord and his apostles—^ 
who would not have failed to have eon- 
demned any corruption, had it taken 
place before their time. 

The evidence of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the New Testament is 
equally satisfactory. Of the Epistles and 
the Gospels many copies would no doubt 
be made, from the high es^em in whidn 
they were held ; and these would, there- 
fore, be dispersed in a very short Ume 
after the originals were issued. The 
apostle Peter must have read the Epistles 
of the apostle Paul to the Galatians, the 
Colossians, and the Ephesians, before he 
wrote his second Epistle, distinctly re-' 
ferring,' as he does, to the sompositi^ 
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of tliat inspired writer. He intimates, 
also, that the apostle Paul's writings 
were then nniversally read and acknow- 
ledged ; stating, as he does, that the un- 
learned and unstable ** wrested them," 
extracting from them what was not in- 
tended , like testimony wrung from a 
person tortured on the rack. 

That we actually possess all that was 
erer given by the Holy Spirit, we have 
the strongest reason to believe. The com- 
pleteness of the Old Testament record is 
placed beyond doubt, by the references 
to it of our Lord and his apostles ; while 
the New Testament is so often and so 
largely quoted by the Christian writers of 
early times, that were it destroyed, it iS 
said, the whole might be found in their 
works alone. No one of these persons, 
moreover, nor any other author whatever, 
offers a single quotation from any apos- 
tolic writing not in our New Testament ; 
nor is the slightest hint given that any 
other ever existed, forming a part of the 
recognised Scriptures, which we do not 
at present possess. Equally satisfactory 
is the conclusion, that no material altera- 
tion has been made in the sacred writings. 
The originals, as penned by the apostles, 
and doubtless regarded with special care, 
would furnish, so long as they were pre- 
served, the means of exposure, were fraud 
attempted. When these were lost, the 
number of copies would provide for the 
detection of alterations by accident or 
design. The early controversies would 
also act as a defence against corruption ; 
for as the different sects appealed to the 
Scriptures in behalf of their respective 
opinions, each one would take care that 
the citations of the opposite party were 
fair and faithful; and thus, in various 
ways, the corruption of the sacred oracles 
was rendered impossible. 

The same confidence in their purity 
may be felt at the present time. It is 
true, that in multiplying copies of the 
Hebrew Bible and the Greek Testament, 
there have been numberless inaccuracies, 
from the ignorance or carelessness of the 
transcribers; but what is the result of 
the faithful examination of them by able 
and persevering men ? — that, amidst di- 
versities almost beyond number, there is 
scarcely an error of consequence. Words 
are misspelt, and sometimes misplaced ; 
letters are changed, and syllables altered ; 
but the facts and doctrines of Scripture 
are entirdy untouched. To quote the tes- 
timony of Bentley — very rarely equalled, 
and never surpassed in scholarship: — 



" Make your thirty thousand readings as 
many more, if numbers of copies can 
ever reach that sum ; all the better to a 
knowingand serious reader, who is thereby 
more richly furnished to select what he 
sees genuine. But even put them in the 
hands of a knave or a fool, and yet, with 
the most sinistrous and absurd choice, he 
shall not extinguish the light of any one 
chapter, nor so disguise Christianity, but 
that every feature of it shall still be the 
same." W. 



OLD HUMPHREY AT GLENTILT. 

Oh, I hae roam'd tn wUd GlentUt, 

Sae fair at ilka turn. 
An' pu'd the flowrets as they grew, 

By mooy a honnie hum. 
An' harkit to the laverock there 

In simmer's golden tide, 
An' felt like him my beating heart 

Amalst too big to bide. 

It is thought by many to be an absurd 
thing for any one to express vividly his 
pleasure at the sight of natural objects, 
when they are not on the same scale of 
magnificence as those which they them- 
selves have seen. What ! is it absurd for 
one greatly to admire Loch Lomond, the 
Falls of Aberfeldy and Ben Macdhui, 
because another has seen the Lago Mag- 
giore, visited Niagara, and ascended 
Mont Blanc and the Andes? Away with 
the thought! Were such a state of 
things admitted, how much honest ad- 
miration would be repressed, and how 
much unaffected delignt withheld from 
others which is now freely imparted. 
Pleasant it is to witness the fresh emo- 
tions of wonder and loy in childhood and 
maturity, whether called forth by a mole- 
hill or a mountain, a drop of dew, or the 
billows of the mighty ocean. 

The wild Alpine scenery of Glentilt 
much excited me, and I could not roam 
along the edges of its fearful precipices, 
thread through its woody defiles, and look 
around on the depths of the glen and the 
heights of the surrounding mountains 
without intense emotion. Beauty was 
there garlanded with wild flowers. Si- 
lence was there with her fingers on her 
lips, and Wonder and Admiration were 
there gazing around them with delight. 

Whether Glentilt would yield the great- 
er pleasure to the botanist or the geolo- 
gist I cannot say, but shrubs and flowers, 
marble, granite, and limestone of all 
colours, in endless variety, meet the eve 
in every direction, to say nothing of the 
quarry of green marble so well-known. 
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I sat me down on a projecting crag in a 
rife of a huge rock to revel in the scene, 
having before me a view of mountain, 
cliff, wood, water, and opening glade, 
waiting in the hope that a flying herd of 
deer would flit across the distant flat, or 
sweep along the side of the rugged hills.. 
I stood, too, on the bridge, far up in the 
glen, while the magnificent scene around 
ministered to my delight, and would 
willingly, had time permitted, have wan- 
dered onwards to the Grampian Hills. 
Nature I love thee everywhere !— 

Whether I view thee in the lonely glen, 
Where vales recline, or where proud mountains 
rise; 

What time the moon Is gliding soft ; or when 
The glorious sun, careering through the skies, 
Throws round creation his resplendent dyes ; 

Or where wide ocean's endless wonders he ; 
Still art thou beautiful to my rapt eyes ! 

Thy mighty Maker in thy face I see. 

And sing his praises while I gaze on thee. 

Who has not regarded the mountains 
around him, when in extreme solitude, 
with a kind of awe, as if they had some 
silent and solemn influence over animate 
and inanimate creation I Professor Wil- 
son eloquently says, "All minds under 
any excitation, more or less personify 
mountains. Utterly strip our ideas of 
them of all that is attached to them as 
impersonations, and their power is gone. 
But while we are creatures of imagination 
as well as of reason, will those monarchs 
remain invested with the purple and 
seated on thrones. 

*' To look down from the brink might 
be terrible — to look up from the base 
would be sublime ; but fronting the eye 
thus, horrid though it be, the sight is 
most beautiful, for weatherstains, and 
mosses, and lichens, and flowery plants — 
conspicuous most the broom and the 
heather — and shrubs that, among their 
leaves of light, have no need of flowers — 
and hollies, and birks, and hazels, and 
many a slender tree beside, with pensile 
tresses, besprinkle all the cliffs, tnat in 
no gloom could ever lose their lustre ; but 
now the day, though not bright, is fair, 
and brings out the whole beauty of the 
precipice — call it the hanging garden of 
the wilderness. 

"You are not yet half-way up the 
mountain, but you care not for the sum- 
mit now, for you find yourself among a 
number of green knolls — all of them 
sprinkled, and some of them crowned 
with trees, as large almost as our lowland 
hills, surromided close to the brink with 
the purple heather, and without impair- 



ing the majesty of the immense expanse, 
embuing it with pastoral and sylvan 
beauty. And there, lying in a small 
forest of lady-fern, ambitious no longer 
of a throne on Ben Lomond, or Ben 
Nevis, you dream away the still hours 
till sunset, yet then have no reason to 
weep that you have lost a day. 

" But the best way to view the moun- 
tains is to trace the glens. To find out 
the glens you must often scale the 
shoulders of mountains, and in such 
journeys of discovery you have for ever 
going on before your eyes glorious trans- 
figurations. Sometimes for a whole day 
one mighty mass lowers before you 
unchanged; look at it after the interval, 
of hours, and still the giant is one and 
the same. It rules the region, subjecting 
all other altitudes to its sway, though 
many of them range away to a great 
distance ; and at sunset retains its supre- 
macy, blazing almost like a volcano with 
fierv clouds. Your line of journey lies, 
perhaps, some two thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and seldom dips 
down to one thousand ; and these are the 
heights from which all above, and all 
below you look most magnificent, for 
both regions have their full power over 
you ; the unscaleable cliffs, the unfathom- 
able abysses, and you know not which is 
the most sublime." 

I felt in Glentilt as though Ben Dearg, 
Ben y Gloe, and the Grampians were 
looking at me, and the very knowledge 
that the dark forest of Athol was at hand 
gave an added depth to the tone of my 
thoughts. 

After returning from the glen, I met, 
near the Falls of the Fender, an aged 
Scotch couple, with so much of peace and 
content in their faces, and so much of 
domestic affection in their manner one 
towards the other, that they directly 
brought to my mind the well-known lines 
of Burns : 



" John Anderson my jo, John, 

When we were first acquent. 
Your locks were like the raven, 

Your honnie brow was brent : 
But now your brow is beld, John, 

Your locks are like the snow 
But blessings on your firosty pow, 

John Anderson my jo. 

** John Anderson my jo, John, 

"We c]amb the hill thegither; 
And many a canty day, John, 

We 've had wi' ane anither: 
But we maun totter down, John» 

But hand in hand we'll go ; 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson my jo." 
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Though my recent ascent of Ben y 
Gloe had yielded me much satisfaction, 
I felt a degree of disappointment in not 
having seen a golden eagle soaring ahove 
me, and in not havine heard the wild 
scream of the royal bird in the sky. 

I was tlien " in the land of the mountain and flood, 
Where the pine of the forest for ages hath stood ; 
Whete the eagle eomes forth on the wings of the 

atonn^ 
And her young ones are rock'd on the high Cairn- 

gonn;" 

And yety though I looked towards the 
ibrest, the moor, the mountain, and the 
sky, not an eagle, or an eaglet was there 
to be seen. 

. The author of "The Moor and the 
Loch," says, 

" When two eagles are in pursuit of a 
hare, they show great tact ; it is exactly 
as if two well-matched greyhounds were 
turning a hare— as one rises, the other 
descends, until poor puss is tired out: 
when one of them succeeds in catching 
her, it fixes a claw in her back, and holds 
by the ground with the other, striking all 
the time with its beak. I have several 
times seen eagles coursed in the same 
way by carrion-crows and ravens, whose 
territories they had invaded: the eagle 
generally seems to have enough to do in 
keeping clear of his sable foes, and every 
now and then gives a loud whistle or 
scream. If the eagle is at all alarmed 
while in pursuit of nis prey, he instantly 
bears it off alive. Where Alpine hares 
are plentiful, it is no unfrequent occur- 
rence, when the sportsman starts one, for 
an eagle to pounce down and carry it off, 
struggling, with the greatest ease: in 
this case he always allows the hare to run 
a long way out of shot before he strikes, 
and is apt to miss altogether. When no 
enemy is near, he generally adopts the 
more sureVay of tiring out his game." 

As I have already told you when on 
my way to ascend Ben y uloe, I fell in 
with a shrewd old Highlander, in a low 
cap and grey kilt, who, aware of my en- 
terprise, tendered me the advice, '*Tak' 
a guide wi' you." It will do neither you 
nor me any harm if I just now run over 
again a few of the evil consequences of 
my neglecting his counsel. "Tak' a 
guide wi' you," said he, " Tak' a guide 
wi' you," but having already determined 
to go without a guide, his proffered ad- 
vice was disregarded. Into how many 
difficulties does self-confidence lead us. 

" Take a guide I no, not I, for if I do, 
in the first place I shfdl have to pay him 



for it smartlv, and in the next, I shall be 
troubled with his company when I wish 
to be alone. Have I not eyes to see with, 
a tongue with which to ask my way, and 
active feet to enable me to execute my 
project ? I will take no guide, and yet 
I will get to the top of the mountain." 
In this way I proudly talked to myself, 
grasping my hazel stick with a feeling 
of power and capability, and giving my- 
self credit for mental and bodily endow- 
ments sufficient to enable me to traverse 
the broadest valley, and ascend the highest 
mountain in Scotland without a guide, 
and without much difficulty. Again and 
again have I warned others against self- 
conceit, and yet, in this case, I was im- 
measurably puffed up with it. As in 
former instances I spared not others, 
neither in this instance will I spare my- 
self. 

Well I off set Mr. Confidence, with his 
staff in his hand, on his Quixotic enter- 
prise, little anticipating the difficulties 
and disasters which awaited him. While 
1 review the past, hardly can I help 
laughing at myself for my folly. I set off 
at a quick pace, though the day was 
burning hot, and the sky without a cloud. 

Not more than a mile or two had I 
proceeded before I came to a fork, or 
division in the road. Eyes I had to see 
with, but in such a difficulty they could not 
help me. I had a tongue too with which 
to ask my way, but unfortunately there 
was no one to ask — and though my un- 
tired feet were quite ready to proceed on 
my journey, I was unwilling to trudge a 
path which I might be compelled to 
retrace. There was no remedy ; I took 
the wrong road, and all for want of a 
guide. A rap on the knuckles now and 
then is an excellent thing. If we did 
not smart for our folly we should never 
be cured of it " Tak^ a guide wi' you," 
said the old Highlander, but I heeded 
him not. 

Who walks without a guide in unknown ways, 
Surrounds himself with danger all his days. 

In my way to the mountain there was 
a celebrated waterfall, but by taking an 
upper path, instead of a lower one, I 
came to the top of the fall, instead of the 
bottom, and thus was deprived of that 
view of it which I most wished to secure. 
All this befel me for want of a guide. 
"Tak' a guide wi* you," said the old 
Highlander, but I heeded him not 

By the time I had walked a few miles 
in the direction of the mountain, I fbund 
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myself surrounded by a bog. For a sea^ 
son I bounded iVom one tussock or tnft 
of grass to another, light of heart and 
light of foot; bat when I came to the 
thick black mud, and the hcdes filled 
with dark coloured water, it was as much 
as I could do to pick my way onward* 
I lost a full hour of my time, to say 
nothing of the pickle I was in, half way 
up my legs, from the mud and dark water, 
but it served me right, — " Tak' a guide 
wi' you," said the old Highlander, but I 
heeded him not 

At last I got free of the bog, and came 
to a brook which rushed along a rugged 
rift near the foot of a mountain. Oh, 
thought I, all is right now ; but no, all 
was wrong, for the brook in that part was 
deep, and I had missed the brig or bridge. 
Here again I lost time and suffered for 
my folly. "Tak* a guide wi* you," said 
the old Highlander, but I heeded him 
not. 

No sooner did I come to the foot of the 
mountain than I set to work to ascend in 
right earnest, for what with the time lost 
in the bog and at the brook, there was 
not a minute to spare. The loose rough 
stones and the slippery grass sadly im- 
peded my progress, and hard work it was 
to get up a few hundred feet, whereas I 
had to climb more than three thousand. 
Alas I alas ! when I had gained the very 
top of the eminence it waa veiy clear that 
I had ascended the wrong shoulder of the 
mountain, for it was not much more than 
half as high as the one it had hidden 
from my view. All my work was now to 
be undone ; I had to come down from the 
inferior height and ascend the other. 
What a 8ucces»ion of troubles had I 
drawn on myself by my high>mindedness. 
**Tak* a guide wi' you," said the old 
Highlander, but I heeded him not. 

With little pride and much humility, 
I began my painful task, for I had sadly 
exhausted myself in the effort already 
made. Toil and perseverance, however, 
enabled me to gain the summit of the 
giant mountain, and I there discovered 
l^at my labour had been unneeeesarily 
severe, for through ignorance I had 
ascended the mountain on tbe steepest 
side. How heavily I had burdened my- 
self by my self-conceit. " Have I not 
eyes to see with, a tongue with which to 
aek my way, and active feet to enable me 
to execute my project V* was my proud 
language at the beginning of my journey. 
"Tafc' a guide wi' you," said the old 
H^htattder, but i heeded him not* 



It was something, after all, to have 
attained my object, though not very flat- 
tering to ray discretion to reflect on the 
price I had paid for it. Had I sallied 
forth with the meekness and consid^a- 
tion becoming my yean, my task might 
have been accomplished in much lesa 
time, and without many of the annoy- 
ances I had endured, to say nothing c^ 
the walk to mv inn, a distance of neas 
ten miles, for tne most part after sunset. 
True, I had climbed the mountain, but 
then I had also taken the wrong road, 
visited the top of the waterfall instead of 
the bottom, got into a bog, missed the 
bridge, climbed up the wrong eminence, 
and ascended the right one on the steep-^ 
est side. No wonder that in my home^ 
ward walk the figure of the old High- 
lander should be present in my memotyi 
no wonder that the words he had ottered, 
'*Tak' a guide wi' yon," which I had 
neglected, should be still sounding in my 
ears. At a late hour, I reached my inn 
in safety, grateful for His merciful pro^ 
tection who ever preserveth those who 
trust in him. 

Having somewhat humorously related 
the rise and progress of my adventure, 
not a little to my own disadvantage, let 
me see how I can apply it to you. No 
doubt I have provoked your smiles, if not 
your laughter ; let me now call up in yonr 
minds a few serious reflections. 

Like myself you have undertaken to 
climb a mountain, and a high one too, 
for I cannot persuade mys^f that your 
aim is lower than heaven. Yes, yes f 
you are climbing a high eminence ; and 
what is more, yon have ventured, I hope,^ 
to take up with you a number of young' 
people less experienced than yourselves. 
However, success will be weU wordi aff- 
your pains; go forwards then courage- 
ously, but ** Tak* a guide wi' yoti." Oh, 
yes ! fny dear friends, casting aside now 
the odd words of the old Highlander, 
which may appear to you a little ludi- 
crous, let me affectionately urge yon to 
take a guide with you on your way to 
heaven. You also are liable to take a 
wrong road, and to see things in a wrong 
point of view. There are bogs in the 
world of temptation, error, and sin, inta 
which you may wander. You may over- 
look that which might add to your com- 
fort, and set about a right thing in a 
wrong way. Take a guide with yon, 
then, and these things maybe avoided. 

There are many guides oi which you 
may avail yourselves with great adiran« * 
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t«ge, if you are neither wilfbl, nor high- 
minded ; but it is of no use having a 
£^ide, when you are too proud to submit 
to Us guidance. It is of no avail being 
pointed the right way» if you persist in 
^iog the wrong. ** There is a way that 
Memeth right unto a roan, but the end 
thereof are the ways of death." 

But mind that you take a good guide; 
lor when the blind lead the blind, both 
fall into the ditch. Some take very bad 
guides* and are soon led into very bad 
ways. I will try to make this matter 
plidn to you. I will endeavour to show 
you that it cannot be otherwise. 

Whenever we give ourselves up to any- 
thing, we naturally go where it goes. If 
we enter a coach, it runs with us along 
the land ; if we go on board a ship, it 
sails with us across the sea. If we seat 
ourselves in a collier's skip, or coal basket 
>U8ed in procuring coals, it will descend 
with us to the bottom of the coal pit ; and 
if we step into the oar of a balloon, it 
-will, naturally enough, bear us away 
ilowards the skies. Now, as it is with the 
ooaeh, the sailing vessel, the coal skip, 
mad the balloon, so it is when we give 
ouraelves up to guides. If they are good 
guides, they take us into good ; if evil 
guides, they take us into evil. He who 
motinta a high-spirited, unbroken horse, 
jeopardizes his neck, and he who allows 
liimself to be carried away by impetuous 
passions, is sure to peril his own peace. 

Some take pleasure for a guide, and a 
sad guide it proves itsdif to be, for it 
makes them selfish, and restless, and un- 
reasonable, and draws away their hearts 
£rom God and holy things. 

Pleasure's a deep and dangerous pit^ 

But thinly frozen round ; 
Glide swiltly o'er the smooth deceit ; 

Delay, and you are drown'd. 

Some make profit their guide, and a 
wretched guide it is, for they heap up 
riches and know not who shall gather 
tl^em. It is a miserable thing to be rich 
for time and poor for eternity. ** What 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?" 

There are many who take fame, re- 
nown, and reputation for their guides, 
and lidn ^oukl they have their names 
proclaimed as with a brazen trumpet 
through the world. Alas, alas ! the let- 
ters of gold become dim, the sculptured 
marble is broken, and no one can tell, 
now, who built the pyramids. Leave 
these things, and seek, ardently seek, the 
peace of God that passeth understanding. 



Make the word of God your guide, and 
it shall lead you from all evu into all 
good, and be as health to your navel and 
marrow to your bones ! when asleep in 
your duty, it shall awake you, and urge 
you to go on in your pilgrimage. It 
shall be a light to you in darkness. It 
shall give you the best advice, point you 
the direct way to heaven, sweetly encou- 
rage you in every stage of your journey, 
and when you wander, bring you back 
again to the Shepherd and Bishop of your 
souls. It shall be outward armour, and 
inward strength ; it shall brighten your 
hope, confirm your confidence, and 
greatly increase your joy; make the 
word of God your guide unto death, and 
you shall not fail in attaining eternal life. 

There is one great advantage that will 
attend your taking the word of God for 
your guide which it would ill become me 
to overlook. It is this, that it will abun- 
dantly qualify you to be the guide of 
others. It will increase your knowledge, 
add to your power, and confirm your 
faith in things that are sj^ritual and 
eternal. 

" Tak* a guide wi' you," said the old 
Highlander. " Take a guide with you," 
says old Humphrey, and may your reply 
be, '' A guide will we take, and that guide 
shall be the word of God." Let this be 
thy fixed resolution, reader, and all wiH 
go well with thee. Let the holy word of 
the High and Holy One be thy guide, 

And then though glare or gloom be given, 
Thy guide will lead thee on to heaven. 



PRACTICAL ATHEISM. 

Practical atheism consists in living 
''without God;" that is, without an ac- 
knowledgment of his being and perfec- 
tions—without reverencing his authority, 
regarding his laws, casting his fear be- 
hind our backs, and saying in our hearts, 
" Who is the l4Qrd, that we should obey 
him, or what profit is there in praying 
unto him?" This often springs from the 
pride of the human heart. '< The; wicked, 
through the pride of his countenance, 
will not seek after God : God is not in 
all his thoughts," Psa. x. 4. The proud 
man would' affect the hohoill-s of Deity, 
and be a god to himself. It was Pha- 
raoh's pride, no less than his ignorance, 
that made him disown the true God and 
say, "Who is the Lord, that I should 
obey his voice V* £xod. v. 2. As this 
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principle of pride fint led human beings 
to cast off their dependence upon God, so 
it is that, also, which leads men to reftise 
acknowledging him, and to affect inde- 
pendence. Historv, both sacred and pro- 
fane, abounds with striking instances of 
this diabolical temper. There is Senna- 
cherib, Isaiah xxxvi. 19, 20 ; Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon ; Dan. iv. 30 ; 
the prince of Tyre, Ezek. xxviii. 2 ; 
Herod the Great, Acts xii. 21 ; and others, 
whose history we have in the Bible. And 
what was it but pride, arrogance, and 
ambition, that prompted Alexander, Ca- 
ligula, Claudius, Domitian, and others, 
to seek to be accounted gods, when here 
upon earth? He that deifies himself 
will soon deny the true God. 

This atheistical temper may be traced 
to various sources besides pride. Such 
as a want of serious reflection and devout 
consideration. The minds of men are 
naturally so alienated from God and divine 
things, and so immersed in the affairs of 
this world, that they can find no time to sit 
down and consider what even reason and 
conscience might suggest to them concern- 
ing the necessary existence of a Deity, 
and their accountableness to him. Though 
reason cannot lead men to the knowledge 
of Christ's mediatorship and the mysteries 
of the gospel, which are all matters of pure 
revelation; yet, if duly exercised, it might 
lead them to the knowledge of a Creator, 
the Great First Cause of all things. But, 
to the want of consideration, may further 
be added the little regard which men 
behold in those around them to God in 
the world. Example is infectious, espe- 
cially upon the young; and these, ob- 
serving how little the generality of their 
fellow-creatures take notice of Him, so as 
to fear, to honour, and seek to engage Him 
with them in their affairs, they are tempted 
to think there is no such Bein^. For, 
though they are taught from their youth 
to repeat from their catechism, ** I be- 
lieve in God, the Father Almighty," etc., 
yet men's actions speak otherwise, and 
actions carry more evidence to the world 
than mere words, and so athebm is propa- 
gated by example. — Barker, 
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The human race may be compared 
to an immense temple ruined, but now 
rebuilding, the numerous compartments 
of which represent the several nations of 



the earth. True, the different portions of 
the edifice present great anomalies ; but 
yet the foundation and the Comer-stone 
are the same. All spring from the same 
level, and all should be directed to the 
same end. The walls of the building 
have been thrown down, and the stones 
scattered by a great earthquake; yet a 
mighty Architect has appeared, and his 
powerful hand is gradually raising the 
temple-walls. The only difference be- 
tween one side of the edifice and the 
other is, that here the restoration is 
somewhat further advanced, while there 
it is less forward. Alas! some places 
are still overgrown with thorns, where 
not a single stone appears. Yet the 
great Architect may one day look down 
on these desolate spots, and there the 
building may suddenly and rapidly spring 
up, reaching the summit long before 
those lofty walla which seem to have out- 
grown the others, but which are still stand- 
ing half-raised and incomplete. ''The 
last shall be first." 

The discriminating features of the 
several families of mankind, the regene- 
rating principle among the numberless 
races of the earth, do not consist in a 
greater or less proportion of natural talent, 
in different degrees of political advance- 
ment, or in closeness of attachment to 
their ancient national traditions. All 
these may indeed be of some conse- 
quence ; but the essential point is their 
degree of participation in those heavenly 
influences which alone can call the dead 
mass of humanity to life ; and in short, 
their interest in the person and work of 
the Redeemer. The heathen are on the 
lowest steps ; next come the Moslem ; 
then those Christian nations most unac- 
quainted with the doctrine of free grace ; 
and, lastly, those among which there is a 
people who are able to say, " The founda- 
tion is Jesus Christ." These evangelical 
nations are the capital of humanity — a 
capital, alas! still meagre and incom- 
plete ! — Merk D*Auhigni, 



THE VOICE OP THE HOLY SPIRIT, 

The Holy Ghost is always present in 
the word of the Scripture, and speaks in 
it equally and alike to the church in all 
ages. He doth in it speak as immedi- 
ately to us as if we were the first and 
only persons to whom he spake,— Ouvn, 
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The Philosopher and his Disciples. 



PLATO AND THE OLD ACADEMY. 

The birth of this great philosopher 
was nearly coincident with the most 
important era of Grecian history, the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war. His parents, Ariston and Peric- 
tione, were amongst the Athenian colo- 
nists sent to occupy the island of ^gina, 
whence they were shortly afterwards 
expelled by the Lacedaemonian army; 
this circumstance has originated a doubt, 
whether Athens, or ^gina, ought to 
possess the honour of Plato's birth ; the 
period of which is generally fixed at b.c. 
429. His father was descended from 
Codrus, his mother from Solon, and his 
original name of Aristocles we find su- 
perseded by that of Plato, signifying 
broad, in consequence of his athletic 
frame, whereby he excelled in all gym- 
nastic exercises. The beauty of his style 
i— less famous for its imagery, than for 
the sweetness of its poetic prose — as in 
the case of Pythagoras ; has blended his 
name with much of fictitious legend. 

October, 1848. 



When a babe, on Mount Hymettus, bees, 
it is said, dropped honey on his lips; 
and Socrates himself is made to contri- 
bute to the fame of his pupil, by a dream, 
in which he fancied that a young swan 
from the grove of Academus came and 
nestled in his bosom, and thence, sweetly 
singing, soared up into the air^ when, at 
the very moment of the philosopher's 
telling his vision, Ariston presented his 
son, and the sage, struck with the coin- 
cidence, received Plato as his predicted 
pupil. 

His early education comprised music, 
poetry, and the best scientific literature 
of his time; to which may be added, 
gymnastics, and these he practised with 
great attention, in the true spirit of 
a Greek, under Ariston the Argive. It 
is to be lamented, that, previous to his 
joining Socrates, at the age of twenty, he 
destroyed, in disgust, most of his poetical 
works; since of the few ej)igrams pre- 
served, some are very beautiful. It ap- 
pears, also, from Aristotle, that from 
nia youth he had been acquainted with 
2 a 
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the opinions of Cratvliu, and those of 
Heraciitus; while his own works are 
ample proof of his early conversance 
with the systems of Pythagoras, Farme- 
nides, Zeno, and the teachers of the 
Ionic school. On no mind could the 
peculiar method of Socrates, who was his 
instructor for ten years, produce a more 
beneficial effect. With quick aptitude of 
thought, he entered as much into the 
eager spirit of inquiry induced by the 
doubts of his master, a« he delighted in 
those sublime views which he put forward 
in the clearer portions of liis teaching. 
Where the master paused, the pupil was 
instigated to proceed ; the practical know- 
ledge of mankind was at once open to 
his view; it remained for him but to 
corroborate it by erudition and know- 
ledge of books, in which his instructor 
was deficient. 

On the death of Socrates, toad the 
general dispersion of his followers, Plato 
first betook himself to Euclid at Megara^ 
thence to Cyrene — where he studiea 
geometry under Theodorus — and succes- 
sively to Egypt and the Greek settle- 
ments on the Italian coast ; lik« Fytfart^ 
goras, Solon, "and the great of old," 
enlarging his experience by obs<hrvati«ii 
of men, under every aspect and ebaracttfr. 
Archytas, who was flourishing at Taren- 
tum, is said to have admitted him into 
the secret discipline of the Pythago- 
reans ; and so elevated is the order of his 
philosophy, that it has even given rise to 
the report that, when in Egypt, he had 
access to an existing Greek version of 
the Old Testament; a notion probably 
founded upon the indisputable fact, that 
the Egyptian priests, themselves, uncon- 
sciously derived portions of truth from 
the sacred oracles, which they obscured 
by 

" Solemn fraud and mystic mummery." 

Intending to travel into Persia and India, 
his plan was hindered by the disturbed 
state of those countries, so that he re- 
turned homewards after an absence of 
several years; and being subsequently 
desirous to explore Mount Etna, he 
crossed into Sicily, where, through Dion 
—a young man whom he had reclaimed, 
and whose sister Dionysius had married 
— he became a guest at the court of the 
latter. From some circumstance^ how- 
ever—probably Plato's firmness in re- 
buking the tyrant's vices — he became an 
object of such aversion to Dionysius, ' 
that, but for the intetcc^ion of his friend I 



Dion, the former would bave slain him : 
as it was, he secretly commanded Pollls, 
the Spartan ambassador, in whose ship 
Plato was to leave Sicily, to put him to 
death, or sell him as a slave ; which last, 
Pollis is said to have done. He was, 
however, set free by Anniceris at ^gina, 
who refused to receive back the twenty 
minse paid for his redemption, observing, 
that " his friends were not the only par- 
ties interested in Plato's welfare :" the 
whole story, however, is much ques- 
tioned; neither do we find any certain 
account of the philosopher's movements 
until after his arrivid at Athens, where 
he biMlght and planted a beautiful spot 
in the Cerafiii^us, near the Academy, 
wheiidd his sehool derived its name. 

H6M he fttited has life, which termin- 
ated St th« ag6 of «ffhty-one; having 
only quitted his pdiieeful abode twice 
during that period, ifpon two voyages to 
Skily^ whither he was summoned by the 
^oiMg^r Dionvsius. In these beauteous 
tfretas^ for rorty years, he inculcated 
MHMloni Af pfftslical wisdom, after the 
flMdel c4 ftli 6'Wi rigid moderation, to 
li«teiV6fi 4t9imk from the most influential 
states — themseivss the influential spirits 
over the fortunes of their respective 
eouHfriM* It was, indeed, a galaxy of 
intellectual brightness, seldom beheld 
above the horizon of human thought. 
XenocrateSf Demosthenes, and Aristotle; 
Polemon, Speusippus, and Hyperides 
— " names " which, to the annals of old 
Greece, have indeed " bequeathed a 
name"— were here blended, whatever 
the jarring nature of political or private 
interests, in one harmonious band of 
intellectual pursuit and amity. Neither 
Socrates nor Aristippus — the one famous 
for his rhetorical, the other, for his ethical 
teaching, though both contemporaries of 
Plato— could detract from the brightness 
of a mind, or eclipse a fame which influ- 
enced distant territories by its pervading 
power I 

His connexion with the Pythagoreans 
seems to have induced him to show an 
interest in the political events of Sicily ; 
as contempt for the democracy in bis own 
city, and perhaps adherence to Uie ex« 
ample of Socrates, who eschewed politic«| 
were the causes of his avoiding any inter* 
ference with the Athenian government. 
Both occasions of his visits to Sicily ve<» 
suited from an attempt by the Py&ago- 
reans to establish a hold on the mind of 
the younger Dionyntii; and notwitb^ 
8t«&£ng his missioii wm uiiaucc«iirfQl> 
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4ie t^TftUt himwlfy to the last, treated his 
ga^Bt with kindness, whilst he was jealous 
of Plato's regard for Dion, whose restora- 
tion to his country the philosopher had 

i interceded to effect. Toe quiet pursuit 
of reflective science, the practice of 
gentile, unobtrusive virtue, were more 
congenial to a taste at once purely moral 
and refined; fmr in such labours he 
passed that time which he considered was 
bestowed on man to exercise the soul in 
prepttratiou for immortality! The accounts 
given of his death are various : by some, 
he is represented to have died on his 
eighty-first birthday ; by others, including 
Cicero, to have expired in the act of 
writing ; nor has an enemy been wanting 
to attribute his end to a disorder induced 
by excess or indulgence, although con- 
futed by the notoriety of his strict tem- 
perance, which enabled him to resist the 
malady for upwards of eighteen months. 
Represented as at once graceful and 
vigorous in form, and modest in de- 
meanour, the only corporeal imperfection 
was weakness of voice ; and the single 
peculiarity, which sometimes excited cen- 
sure, a gravity so predominant, that he 
was hartSy ever observed to laugh. Thus, 
Amphis sneers at him for " knowing 
nothing except solemnly to raise his 

' browy" and Aristippus censures him for 
arrogance, most probably because he did 
not assimilate to his own reckless levity : 
in fact, like his master, Plato was made 
the butt, in a licentious age, for the shafts 
of that enmity which his virtues excited, 
or of the envy roused by his fame. Some 
have even gone so far as to impute to him 
utter profligacy ; but this charge is not 
less refuted by preposterous causes of 
their hostility being known, than by the 
tenor of his doctrine to restrain vice, by 
enforcing the strictest moral discipline, 
and to elevate man's nature, by the lof- 
tiest of all incentives, imitation of Divine 
goodness. As his writings have survived 
the changes of long years, and transmit 
to us the sparks of immortal truth, which 
were vouchsafed to illuminate his own 
mind, so death did not obliterate his 
fame, but rather gave occasion for its 
aggrandizement through the medium of 
posthumous fiction. This circumstance 
is remarkable, as it shows not only the 
admiration of his tenets, but the desire of 
a more enlightened age to approximate 
his views to those of the Christian ; since 
to this spirit only can we ascribe the tra- 
dition mentioned by Brucker, that, in 
the time vf ConitaaliBe, Ins body was 



found with a golden tablet on the bretst, 
whereon was predicted the birth of our 
Lord, and his faith in him as the Saviour 
of mankind declared. No one would 
have condemned any deception more 
than the philosopher himself, who enter- 
tained so just a notion of the Almighty's 
aversion from everything false and erro- 
neous, that he regarded truth as one of 
the most necessary qualities to prepare life 
soul for the enjoyment of a future state. 
It is true that he uses great caution in 
development of his doctrines, and hence 
arises the difiiculty existent in forming a 
just estimate of them ; for the death of 
the master had instilled into the disciple's 
mind distrust of that reception which 
truth was likely to meet with at the 
hands of a depraved and unstable popu- 
lace. For this reason, also, Socrates, in 
his Dialogues, is continually made to 
broach opinions which were really those 
of Plato, in order that the latter might be 
prepared with an excuse, if suddenly 
obliged to vindicate them. To carry out 
this scheme, chronology has been fre- 
quently sacrificed, and Socrates figures as 
an important character, in circumstances 
which really occurred long after his 
death, besides involving, also, Plato him- 
self in constant inconsistencies, — who, 
one moment, ridicules his countrymen's 
superstition severely, and, at another, 
appears hardly to touch upon religion, but 
to avoid it with the greatest dread. Not- 
withstanding, however, these flimsy at- 
tempts at evasion, so jealously was he 
watched by the upholders of ignorant 
cunning, who, in the name of religion, 
traded with the yassions of the people, 
that he was significantly reminded that 
" some of the hemlock of Socrates was 
still left in the cup."* 

During his life, his writings were 
eagerly read and widely diffused, nor did 
they influence the philosophy of the 
Romans only, but continued in favour 
amongst the early Christians ; Cicero no 
less declaring his admiration of them by 
the assertion, that he would rather follow 
error with Plato than truth with others ; 
than St. Augustine, who speaks in ternjs 
of the highest commendation of Platonic 
speculatibns, in regard to the Chief Good. 
The elementary principle of his system 
seems to have been, to submit all previous 
theories to the searching analysis of his 
own vigorous intellect; and thus, like 
the bee, extracting the most minute par- 
ticle of the sweetness of truth, yieilded by 
* Diog. Laert. lib. iii. 24. 
^ 2g2 
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separate blosaomf, to combine in the I 
richneM of its own store. With Socrates, 
he was induced to adopt this plan, by 
perceiying the erroneous tendency of men 
to take up any views without sufficient 
inquiry ; his estimate of general opinion 
was unfavourable ; like his great teacher 
he commenced with the confession of his 
own ignorance ; for he held that nothing 
could be pronounced certain before it 
had been submitted to a rigorous test; 
and, by a series of colloquial inquiries, in 
total opposition to the dogmatism of the 
Sophists, rendered the inquirer after 
truth competent to become his own in- 
structor. — Schools of Ancient Philosophy, 
Published by the Religious Tract Society, 



VISIT TO THE CHISWICK GARDENS. 

Pleasant it is to draw a sketch of 
city or country enjoyment, whether taken 
from the higher or the humbler circles 
of life. In rural localities, we get more 
of health and freedom, and in populous 
neighbourhoods, more of excitement and 
pleasure. There are a hundred places 
in the country that vie with each other 
in woods and waters, pure air, and de- 
lightful prospects ; but for rank, fashion, 
company, and carriages, London and its 
vicinity are unrivalled. 

Among the most favourite and fashion- 
able of London holidays are the three 
annual meetings of the Horticultural So- 
ciety in Chiswick Gardens ; for then is 
the eye regaled with the finest specimens 
of flowers, plants, and fruit, the ear de- 
lighted with enchanting music, and the 
heart gratified by the presence of the 
6Iite of London, under circumstances the 
most favourable to general enjoyment. 
At the last of these meetings, held in 
July, the beautiful grounds of the duke 
of Devonshire are thrown open to the 
public, affording a rich treat to the assem- 
bled thojusands that roam through that 
almost unrivalled Eden : 

Rank, fashion, beauty, dress and manly grace 
In every varied form adorn the place ; 
And care and want, as Pleasure waves her wand, 
Seem exiled from that sweet and lovely land. 

Having never visited a horticultural 
meeting at the Chiswick Gardens, we 
set out in high spirits, and in pleasant 
company to attend the July fete. It was 
a splendid day; and as the two former 
fiStes were not favoured with fine weather, 
an unusual number of tickets were pre- 
sented for admission. At one time not 
less than twelve thousand persons were 
in the gardens. 



Those who kept carriages went in thenr^ 
and those who did not, were fain to take 
up with hired vehicles, cabs, and omni- 
buses. For private reasons, which need 
not be assigned here, we keep no car« 
riage, and are quite prepared to maintain 
the great advantage of such a course* 
Should we ever alter our plan and keep 
one, we hope to be equally ready to 
maintain the great advantage the change 
would confer. Reason, wisdom, and holy- 
writ agree in moving us to turn " all oc- 
currences to the best advantage," and in 
whatever state we are, to be " therewith 
content.'* Oh! for a spirit that ever 
rejoices I 

Oh for a grateful heart that sings 

When midday sun his glory flings I 

And feels a holy joy profound 

When midnight glooms are gathering round t 

The omnibus that we entered was fillbcl 
with two kinds of people, — those wfatr 
were, and those who were not going; to 
Chiswick. The former kind appeared to 
prevail, and the horticultural meeting- 
was almost graven on the foreheads of 
the two gentlemen near the door, who>. 
on approaching the gardens, drew on 
their tight lavender-coloured kid gloves 
with much complacency. 

In our route from the Bank through 
London, Kensington, and Hammersmith, 
we amused ourselves in regarding the 
different characters that came within our 
range of observation. Merchants and 
mariners, gentlemen, clerks and trades- 
men, policemen and porters, draymen,, 
ladies and letter-carriers, soldiers and* 
livery-servants, nursemaids and children^ 
Many people that passed on in cabriolets^ 
and open and close carriages, were doubt-^ 
less on their way to the grand gatherings 
at Chiswick ; while many that we passed 
by had evidently a very different des- 
tination. 

On the curbstone of one of the streets 
sat ^ve little ragged, shoeless and stock- 
ingless urchins, listening with great glee 
to the melody of a barrel-organ, which- 
an Italian lad was playing before them. 
We did not suppose for a moment that 
they were going to Chiswick, for they 
were quite happy enough where thejr 
were. The young rogues might have 
been envied, but we pitied the Italian 
boy : 

Poor offspring of Italy I thou art a ranger, 
In summer and winter, in spring and in fall; 

Thy neck is bent low in the land of a stranger; 
Thou bearest thy burden, and lo do we alll 

Aone*legged sailor, with a sorrowfall 
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oountenaBoe, hobbled along the pave- 
ment, cairying in his hand a bundle in a 
blue cotton handkerchief; — ^we did not 
suspect him of going to Chiswick, — ^Chis- 
wicK was neither in his head nor his 
keart. A policeman, with a crowd of 
people at his heels, was leading away a 
rakish pale-faced yoimg fellow, for some 
infraction of the laws; where he was 
taking him we know not — but it did 
not appear probable to us that he was 
taking him to Chiswick. 

At Turnham Green, an animated scene 
presented itself, — for company were 
alighting from their varied carriages, 
near the entrance of the Chiswick Gar- 
dens ; police-officers were keeping order, 
and crowds of spectators were assembled. 
An unruly dog, in the turbulence of his 
l^ambols, knocked down a well-dressed 
little girl ; a lady tore her muslin dress, 
in alighting. from her carriage; and an- 
other, in crossing the road, which had 
been too freely flooded by the watering- 
carts, most disastrously splashed her silk 
stockings. Such accidents will occur. 
'' Oh !" thought we, ** if the ladies have 
a more than ordinary share of good sense 
and good-humour, they will laugh at 
their troubles; but if it be otherwise, 
their enjoyment for the day is sadly 
marred." 

The Chiswick Gardens, with their 
spreading trees, gravel walks, and ex- 
tended lawns, as the company increased, 
became unusually attractive. The splen- 
dour of the day was undimmed, and the 
waving flags, the tents, the grand con- 
servatory, the fruits, the plants, the 
flowers, the four military bands, the 
Coldstream Grenadiers, Horse -guards, 
and Life-guards, playing at intervals the 
most favourite overtures, together with 
the assembled company, including nearly 
all the rank and fashion of the metro- 
polis, formed a scene of the most striking 
character, which might have been looked 
for in vain in any other place, or on any 
other occasion. 

The promenading of so goodly and 
fashionable an assemblage, was of itself, 
irrespective of the exhibited flowers and 
fruit, an attractive spectacle ; though the 
latter well deserved an undivided atten- 
tion. The orchids were very numerous 
and varied, and the cape heaths, with 
their waxy flowers and singularly-beau- 
tiful foUage, arrested the attention of all. 
The burst of glowing geraniums, to which 
names had been given,— such as Matilda, 
Sir Robert Feel, Queen Pomare, Susan- 



nah, and the Duke of Cornwall, — ^pre- 
sented to the eye a galaxy of glory; 
while brilliant groups of roses, pelargo- 
niums, picotees, pinks, carnations, and 
other flowers, drew numberless admirers 
around them : 

'Mid happy scenes, and sunny hours, 
"What goodly gifts are glowing flowers ! 
What joy their varied hues impart 
To please the eye and glad the heart I 

Scarcely could the fruit be considered 
as less attractive than the flowers, — for 
pines in abundance, unusually large and 
well- shaped, with peaches, grapes, and 
other fruit of the most luscious appear- 
ance, regaled the sight, and scented the 
air with delicious fragrance. 

In such a scene many little changes 
that occur add to the piquancy of your 
pleasure. Now you are on the gravel 
walk, now on the verdant lawn, — here 
you are thronged by the assembled com- 
pany, there you may walk alone beneath 
the spreading trees. A young lady has 
lost her party, you assist her to regain it. 
An old gentleman has made an appoint- 
ment at the Flag-stafl*, you direct him to 
the object of his search. At one spot 
you accost a friend, and at another are 
unexpectedly accosted by one. You visit 
the refreshment-booth; you promenade, 
you seat yourself beneath a labyrinth of 
foliage, the sun blazes in the skies, and 
time goes on : 

Yes ! Time goes on in weal and woe, 
As onward it will ever go. 

All at once a new sensation appeared 
to be diflused abroad. The bands struck 
up a sprightly march ; the fruit and 
flower-booths were more or less aban- 
doned; voices speaking in haste were 
heard; hurried feet were seen crossing 
the lawn; parties drew closer together, 
and the human tide began to flow steadily 
and increasingly in the direction of the 
grounds of the duke of Devonshire. 

Though the movement towards Chis- 
wick House was well understood by the 
greater part of the assembled company, 
there were many strangers who were 
borne along, as appeared by their won- 
derment and occasional questionings, 
not knowing the place of their destina- 
tion. Long continuous files of two or 
three abreast passed along the walks of 
the kitchen -gardens, which, surrounded 
with very high walls, appeared to be 
very productive. The flower-gardens and 
romantic grounds seemed to burst upon 
us suddenly. 
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Chifwiek House it surrounded with 
yevdant lawns, and by magnificent cedars, 
that sweep the ground with their graceful 
branches. Here a sculptured wild boar 
sentinels the shaven green, and there, 
another savage monster of the woods, 
effigied in stone by a master-hand, seems 
to dispute the right of any one to intrude 
on his locality. Columns, and pedestals, 
and vases, adorn the places best adapted 
to harmonize with them, and wood and 
water are mingled in agreeable variety. 

The conservatories, filled with choice 
trees and plants, are upon an extended 
scale, and the flower-gardens are laid out 
with great taste. In one part, the flowers 
are not mingled together, but every bed 
contains its own individual kind. The 
eflect is beautiful ; for though each bed 
glows with one particular hue, the eflect 
of the whole is a galaxy of glorious 
colours. It is evident that the noble 
owner of Chiswick House spares neither 
expense nor pains in his horticultural 
pursuits. 

The scene on the lawn in front of 
Chiswick House was imposing in the 
extreme, — for there, young people were 
amusing themselves in rolling to and fro 
in hammock-swings; and there were as- 
sembled the 41ite of the company, partly 
seated, and partly promenading at their 
pleasure, — the duke of Devonshire, with 
a few immediate friends around bun, 
occupying a conspicuous place, and evi- 
dently much enjoyine the gratification to 
which he had so largely contributed. 
We wanted to thank his grace for our 
liberal share of pleasure, — but as we did 
not do it then, we heartily do it now. 

The more retired walks of Chiswick 
grounds are very alluring. The scene, 
after passing the frail bridge, floored 
with logs of wood, is in parts exceedingly 
beautiful. The deep-tangled dell, purpled 
with foxglove, and profusely adorned 
with other wild-flowers, the column, the 
water, the wide-spread lawn, the mag- 
nificent cedars, and the collected com- 
pany, all added to the beauty of the view, 
*— while the arresting strains that burst 
on the ear, when nearly two hundred 
leading musicians, performed, with sur- 
passing excellence, Vincent Wallace's 
new National Anthem, and the grand 
march in Midsummer Night's Dream, 
were truly entrancing : 

Here were sunlit clouds of snow; 
There a hnght and golden glow. 

Thus hour after hour were the eyt^ 



the ear, and the heart regaled, while a 
continual change in the company gave 
variety to the scene. 

On leaving the gardens, we paaaed 
through long double lines of scrvaniBy 
who were in attendance, waiting for tlie 
signal to summon the carriages of thoae 
they served. It might be the coBtraat 
between them and the higher intellect of 
the company that occasioned it; but we 
were struck with the apparent want of 
intelligence of the whole as a class. 
There were many who appeared sharp 
and shrewd, and some, certainly, who 
possessed an appearance of sobriety and 
respectability, but a want of intelligenoe 
was the prevailing aspect among them. 
From the domestic in plain clothes, un^ 
adorned with a single rosette or band, to 
him of the shoulder-knots, with shaggy 
green or fiery plush, whether serving- 
men from the city, or raw lads from the 
country, the same uninformed, un intel- 
lectual cast of countenance was visible. 

On emerging from the crowded avenues, 
the expanse of Tumham Green was co- 
vered with carriages. Policemen were 
actively employed in their several duties, 
serving-men were hurrying to and fro in 
quest of the required vehicles, ladies and 
eentlemen were toiling to get clear of 
tne crowd, and nobles found it no easy 
thing to ascend the steps of their own 
carriages. The confusi<m on the green 
increases, — ^in one place an axle is broken, 
or a panel pushed in ; in «iother a cab- 
riolet is crushed, or a coach is over- 
turned, while the seemingly exhaustless 
human throng, dividing itself into two 
streams, flows eastward and westward 
with increasing power. 

Winning our way by toil and perse- 
verance, we at last ascended the flight of 
steps of the hospitable mansion near 
the Pond, where welcome refreshments 
awaited our arrival, and from whose 
commanding windows we surveyed the 
peopled-prospect that spread itself to our 
view, 

Of cars and carriages a goodly train ; 
A host of chariots on a verdant plain. 

Beneath the very windows team which 
we gazed on the evei^chai^ng soent, 
three carriages were fast looked together 
by the headstrong heedlessness of a 
thoughtless driver ; a bishop's ooaeh ba- 
came entangled ; several vehicles waded 
through the water,— while in the renuila 
distance the crimson livery and eqaifrng^ 
of the qusea caught onv ^mu la letsm* 
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JBg firom Bashy Park, her majesty was 
for a time impeded by the throDg. But 
now the sun is set, the crowd sensibly 
disrinishes,— -the carriages drive away 
ivith less coniiision; the covered vans, 
containing the exhibited plants and flowers 
advance, with men playing their bugles in 
front of them* The pageantry passes by 1 

Thofl evoolng closes, and thus ends the scene 
Of CMswick Gardens and of Turnham Green ! 



«HE EMPLOYMENT OF THE LORD'S DAY. 

iWriiten by the late William Wilberforce, esq.) 

With respect to the general temper 
to be maintained on the Lord's day, we 
ought, upon our first waking, to give it 
a peculiar welcome, rising with greater 
alacrity, and if we can, a little earlier 
than usual, hailing its return with joy. 
Then, dismissing worldly thoughts, we 
should endeavour to cherish those that 
are spiritual and heavenly, and to mani- 
fnt throughout the day, in a striking 
manner, a spirit of love, seeking to have 
the image of our heavenly Father im- 
pressed upon us, " being followers of God 
as dear children, and walking in love, as 
Christ also hath loved us, and hath given 
biffiself for us." We should pray for 
more peace and joy in believing, and 
abonna in hope through the power of the 
Holy Ghost, thus proving to all around 
in the happiness we experience, and 
riiowing them that we are more in our 
proper element this day than on any 
other, and tacitly inviting them to par- 
take of the same privileges. Our accents 
should he kinder, and our countenances 
■hoidd beam with livelier joy, and each 
interval of social recreation should have 
a savour of the eternal sabbath above. 

With respeet to our employments, one 
of our earliest and most serious exercises 
should bo faithful and minute self-exa- 
mination, that we may ascertain in what 
direction we have been proceeding, and 
what has been our progress, marking our 
defldences in the past week, asking on 
what subjects our thoughts have turned 
at kit0rvals of leisure, upon what dbjects 
cm afibctions have been chiefly set, what 
has been the character of our conversa- 
tion, and the tendency of our influence, 
inquiriBg whether those with whom we 
BNty haVe associated can bear us witness 
HMt -we have sought to lead them to 
sreattt' love of God and devotednese to 
Mi-fevvioe, as we i&aU wisli we had when 



we meet them in the eternal world : find- 
ing out what were our tempers, under 
any petty provocation to which we have 
been subject, whether we exhibited the 
meekness of Christ, whether we were 
ready to deny ourselves when duty called, 
whether we have been more earnest in 
our secret devotions, whetlier we have 
wasted less precious time. Thus we should 
enter into detail according to our cha- 
racter and temptations. Various other 
points also should be looked into ; I men- 
tion these only as a specimen. 

Secondly, we should engage in the 
public services of the church with seri- 
ousness, prayer, and an anxious desire 
for improvement ; seeking in our prayers 
to have real communion with God, an 
unbroken interview, as it were, with him 
— hearing his word with humble desire to 
profit — ^and listening to the sermon as sen- 
sible of our own utter inability to profit 
by any means without the Divine assist- 
ance, and looking to God to give the 
increase. Afterwards we must be on our 
watch, lest our great spiritual enemy rob 
us of the good seed that may have been 
lodged in our hearts. I think it a good 
plan, and I wish my dear children to 
remember it, to turn the heads of the ser* 
mon into prayer on our return home. 

A third exercise for this blessed day, 
is the numbering up and setting in order 
before the soul all the mercies we have 
received from God, ever since we were 
born to the present hour. There is no 
sin oftener reproved in Scripture, and 
none, I am persuaded, of which we shall 
be found more guilty at the last day than 
ingratitude. Let us think of the time 
and country in which we live, of the 
numerous evils from which we are ex- 
empted, of the temporal comforts we en- 
joy, of our religious privileges, the means 
of grace in such abundance, and the hope 
of glory in such clearness. Let us con- 
sider all the ways by which the Lord has 
led us, all the long-suffering he has 
shown towards us, all the strivings of his 
blessed Spirit, which we too often have 
resisted. Above all, let us praise him 
for his unspeakable gift, in so loving the 
world as to give his only Son for our 
redemption. It is indeed trne, that when 
memory has done her utmost, ten thou- 
sand of his mercies will escape our rec(d- 
lection — but even such an imperfect re- 
trospect as we can take will soften our 
hard hearts, and tune our voices to join 
with the heavenly choir in ascribing 
bWising, aai honour, and gh»y, and 
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thankigiving unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamh ! 

Intercession is a fourth sahbath exer- 
cise, and to my mind one of the sweetest. 
To pour out our hearts before God for all 
classes of men, for all who are in sorrow 
or suffering, in spiritual darkness, or 
bondage. To pray for the success of all 
good designs, and the wider extension of 
our Saviour's kingdom. It is cheering, 
in this view, to read on a Sunday even- 
ing missionary accounts which show how 
it pleases God to bless the endeavours to 
enlighten the heathen. Especially we 
should intercede for all those who are dear 
to us by the ties of nature or of friend- 
ship, adapting our petitions to their re- 
spective characters and cases. My dear 
children may think of me at nine o'clock 
on the Sunday evening as mindful of 
them, and often also at three in the after- 
noon. 

As a fifth exercise, I would suggest 
that towards the close of the day we 
should direct our meditation to the hea- 
venly state — that eternal sabbath of which 
this on earth is but a type. Let us pray 
that the eyes of our understanding may 
be enlightened, while we dwell upon some 
of those glorious descriptions which are 
given in Scripture of that rest which 
remaineth for the people of God. Take 
for instance that verse, '^We shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as his;" or 
this, " We shall know, even as we are 
known ;" or when our minds are sad- 
dened by the afflictions of beloved friends, 
" Sorrow and sighing shall flee away ;" a 
beautiful image expressive of their haste 
to leave the regions of bliss. There " the 
inhabitants shall no more say, I am 
sick." " There shall be no night there.** 
Or if we have lost any very dear to us, 
let us dwell on that blessed declaration, 
" There shall be no more death." " Be- 
hold, I make all things new." " A far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory." " A crown of glory that fadeth 
not away." Such meditations will sweetly 
refresh our spirits and animate us to run 
the race set before us with renewed 
vigour in the ensuing week. Thus, also, 
we may have a foretaste, even in this 
lower region, of those pleasures which 
are at God's right hand, and may drink 
of the living fountains of water by which 
the Lamb of God leads his flock in the 
heavenly pastures. 

Such were the sentiments of one who 
was eminent for piety towards God and 



usefulness among men. It may be inte- 
resting to some readers to know that his 
own practice was in strict agreement 
with the above directions. His journals, 
throughout his public life, gave proofs of 
his diligent improvement of his sabbath 
hours. " Oh, blessed day," he says in 
one of them, " which allows us a precious 
interval wherein to pause, and come out 
of the thickets of worldly concerns, and to 
give ourselves up to heavenly and spiri- 
tual objects. And, oh, what language 
can do justice to the emotions of grati- 
tude which ought to fill my heart, when 
I consider how few of my fellows know 
and feel its value and proper uses ! Oh, 
the infinite goodness and mercy of my 
God and Saviour!" 



BEDDGELERT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Beddgelert, a village in Caernarvon- 
shire, is perhaps the most beautifully 
situated, as it respects the surrounding 
scenery, of any in North Wales, standing 
at the foot of Snowdon, and in a tract of 
meadows at the junction of three vales, 
near the conflux of the Gwynnant and 
the Colwyn. 

Moel Hebog, or the Hawk Hill (a 
bold and picturesque mountain) rises 
from the vale in front of the village from* 
which it takes its name — Beddgelert, or 
the Grave of Gelert, from one of those 
traditions which, in this part of Wales, 
are so numerous, and which have been so 
carefully preserved. The story has been 
touchingly told by Miss Costello, and 
runs thus : 

" King John had given to Llywelyn 
the Great, not only his daughter Joanna 
in marriage, but, as a prize little inferior, 
a fine greyhound of superior breed and 
great beauty, who was wont to take the 
lead in all his expeditions, and to bring 
down the game in gallant style. . 

"The usual season of the chase arrived, 
and the prince, his wife, and children 
had repaired to the hunting-ground in 
this vaUey. One day Llywelyn set forth, 
and had not gone far when he discov«*ed 
that Gelert, his favourite hound, had 
lagged behind: he called him in vain, 
and, out of temper and impatient, he 
continued his way, and occupied himaelf 
in his sport, still, however, dwelling with 
vexation on the absence of his constant 
companion. On his return, as he waa 
about to enter his dwelling, he waa met 
by Gelert, who leaped upon hiiOy end 
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showed every demonstration of delight. 
The prince angrily drove him off, and as 
he did so, remarked that the jaws of the 
dog were covered with blood ; that blood 
was on the floor and on the walls. A 
strange foreboding of evil stole over his 
mind : his infant son had been left in the 
cradle; no attendant was near. He 
tracked the crimson stains ; they led him 
to the spot where his child reposed, — the 
cradle was overturned, the infant gone, 
and a pool of blood was at his feet. 

" Llywelyn allowed himself not a mo- 
ment's time for reflection. Gelert was 
fawning beside the couch of his murdered 
child ; his fangs were red with gore : he 
could not doubt but that the wretched 
animal had torn the sleeping babe, and, 
drawing his sword, he plunged it into the 
body of the hound. At this instant, he 
heard a cry ; he darted forward, removed 
the confused heap before him, and, strug- 
gling beneath, he beheld his child unin- 
jured, his tiny hands resting on the body 
of a gaunt wolf, which had been killed by 
Gelert in his defence." 

Whether this legend be founded on fact, 
or altogether fictitious, there may be drawn 
from it at least one useful lesson. Precipi- 
tancy is a failing to which persons of 
sanguine temperament are more or less 
addicted, the consequences of which are 
too often extremely disastrous. How 
often does it lead to contentions, and 
even bloodshed, where its victims, alas 1 
have been accountable and immortal 
beings! Rashness, however irritating 
the circumstances that call it forth, can- 
not be justified on any moral principle 
whatever. It is easy to see, from the 
premature judgment of Llywelyn, how 
individuals, from unfavourable appear- 
ances, may be suspected, charged with 
crime, condemned, and even punished, 
while the real delinquent escapes detec- 
tion, and the penalty falls upon the head 
of the innocent. In such a case, disco- 
very of error and repentance come too 
late to avert the evils consequent upon 
such cruel impetuosity. All retaliation 
and revenge, too, are forbidden in the 
word of God. He who hath declared, 
" Vengeance is mine, I will repay," never 
fails to rescue from unmerited obloquy 
and condemnation the upright in heart. 
Often is this apparent now. He will 
ultimately bring forth their " righteous- 
ness as the light," and their '^ judgment 
as the noonday," whUe the wicked shall 
not go unpunished. 

But, apart from that principle which 



should invariably preserve the Christian 
from yielding to any unholy temper, such 
should be our natural love of justice, that 
we should uphold with the utmost tenacity 
the character of another; scrupulously 
defending it from unjust censure, and 
rather suffer a hundred guilty persons to 
escape, than sacrifice to the shrine of 
irascibility one innocent being ; remem- 
bering that, however bitterly we may 
bewail our folly, it may create a remorse 
to rankle in the bosom, and harass the 
conscience till death comes, and severs 
the links that with us unite time to 
eternity ! 

Llywelyn, we are told, erected a tomb 
to memorialize the remains of his faithful 
Gelert, and thus evinced his sorrow for 
the rash act of killing him ; and it has 
further been recorded, that he founded 
the church of Beddgelert in commemo- 
ration of the preservation of his son. 
Such an expression of his gratitude, pro- 
vided he recognised the hand of God in 
this manifestation of a special providence, 
was praiseworthy. But it should ever be 
borne in mind, that however splendid our 
tribute may be for mercies of which we 
have been the recipients, unless they are 
traced up to the " Giver of all good," 
they will fail of acceptance with Him 
who looketh at the heart, while they, of 
themselves, can never atone for the 
smallest sin which has ever been com- 
mitted by the penitent. But to return to 
Beddgelert. 

The hills which environ the vale are 
cleft down seven or eight hundred feet, 
nearly to the tide level, just leaving room 
for the clear and powerful stream, along 
the banks of which a road has been 
formed, with great labour, in the moun- 
tain side — dark, steep, and craggy, with 
only here and there spots of verdure, 
patches of heath, and thinly- scattered 
sheep. A natural scene mere solemn 
and impressive, especially in the gloom 
of evening, could scarcely present itself 
to the mind than this region, originally 
called the Forest of Snow don. 

Not far from hence, on the road to 
Aber-glas-lyn, is a stone, to which the 
name has. been given of the chair of 
Rh^s, Goch, or Byri, the mountain hard, 
said to have been contemporary with 
Owen Glyndwr. He was of the house of 
Havod-garegog. At the entrance into 
the Traeth Mawe Sands he used to walk, 
and on this craggy seat compose his 
poems* He was ranked among the sons 
of liberty, and escaped the vengeance of 
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the English for animathig hii coantry* 
men to resiit their yoke. In 1490, he 
died, and wai interred in the horial- 
ground of Beddgelert. 

The neighbourhood of Beddgelert 
abounds with spots of interest. Nant 
Gwynnant is one of the loveliest valleys 
in Wales, up which, about half a mile on 
the left, is a wood-clad rock, called Dinas 
Emrys, the Fort of Ambrosius, or Merlin 
Emrys, a magician, who, it is said, was 
sent for to this place from Caer Merddin, 
(Caermarthenshire,) by Vortigern, king 
of Britain, from 449 to 466 ; and here he 
himself retired, on finding himself de- 
spised by his subjects, and unable longer 
to contend with the faithless Saxons 
whom he had introduced into his king- 
dom. 

On passing round the base of another 
high rock, is the small lake of Llyn Dinas, 
or the Pool of the Trort, scarcely three- 
quarters of a mile in extent, surrounded 
by lofty mountains, whose tints being of 
a darker shade than most of the Welsh 
hills, gives a remarkable richness to this 
confined valley. It is scarcely possible 
to conceive of the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence by which this spot is surrounded. 
The road runs close along the shore, 
overhung by one of the boldest buttresses 
of Snowdon. Across the lake, to the 
right, rise from the water's edge, a second 
tier of mountains—the chain which sepa- 
rates the visitor from the Yale of Ffesti- 
niog. The river from which this lake 
draws its supplies winds through beautiful 
grounds, which spread themselves out 
like a park between the cottage and the 
lake. A romantic pass, only wide enough 
for the river and the road, leads to 
another valley very difierent to Llyn 
Dinas, and yet extremely beautiful. It 
looks like a bowl among the hills, the 
bottom of which is lined with a fine 
green turf, whose smoothness is here and 
there broken by trees, through which the 
river winds; the sides are bounded by 
magnificent mountains, and the whole 
has been compared to " beauty sleeping 
in the lap of terror." 

The immediate boundary of the valley 
is succeeded by heights outtopping each 
other, and, above them all, towers the 
monarch of hills, the majestie Snowdon. 
There is something terrifically sublime in 
his precipitous height and pointed summit. 
But this giant — this lion among the Welsh 
mountains — ^has recently been so ably and 
so exquisitely described, that our readers 
cannot be better informed ob the subject 



flian by traaaoiibing ike aooonnt gifsn 
by the author of " The Beauties, Harsuh 
nies, and Sublimity of Nature : " 

** After climbing over masses of cragi 
and rocks," says this writer, ^'Weas- 
cended the Peak of Snowdon. Arrived 
at its summit, a scene presented itself 
magnificent beyond the power of lai- 
guage : indeed, language is indigent 
and impotent when it would presume to 
sketch such scenes. Faint are thy broad 
and deep delineations, Salvator Rosa!— 
powerless and feeble are your inspirations, 
genius of Thomson, Virgil, and Lucretias J 
From this point are seen five-and*tweDky 
lakes. Seated am one of its crags, it was 
long before the eye, unaecustemcd to 
measure such elevations, could accommo- 
date itself to scenes so admirable; tfae 
whole appearing as if there had been a 
war of the elements, and as if we were the 
only inhabitants of the globe permitted to 
contemplate the ruins of the world. Roob 
and mountains, which, when observed 
from below, bear all the evidence of sub- 
limity, when viewed from the summit 
of Snowdon, are blended with others as 
dark, as rugged, and as elevated as than- 
selves ; the whole resembling the swell- 
ings of an agitated ocean. 

" The extent of this project appeafs 
almost unlimited. The four kingdoms 
are seen at once — Wales, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland 1 formiog the 
finest panorama the empire can boast 
The circle begins with the mountains 
ofCumberland and Westmoreland; those 
of Ingleborough and Penygent, in the 
county of York, and the hills of Lan- 
cashire forefoUow; then are observed 
the counties of Chester, Flint, Deft- 
high, and a portion of Montgomeiy- 
shire. Nearly the whole of Merionete 
succeeds ; and, drawing a line with the 
eye along the diameter of the circle^ 
we take in the regions stretching from 
the triple crown of Cader Idris to the 
sterile crags of Camedds, David, and 
Lly welyn. Snowdon, rising in the eentre, 
appears as if he could touch the soiiw 
with his right hand, and the north witt 
his left. 'Surely,' thought Cdomja, 
*Ceesar sat upon these crags, when he 
formed the daring conception of govern- 
ing the world!* From Cader Idrl% tw 
eye, pursuing the orWt of the old gwj 
graphical line, glances over the Bay s* 
Cardigan, and reposes for a whila on the 
summit of the rivals. 

" After observing the indented sborei 
of Caemarvoiishirei it travels alwg • "^® 
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»i oe«aii» til], in the extremity of the hori- 
2on, the blue mountains of Wicklow ter- 
minate the perspective. Those mountains 
^adually sink along the coast till they 
are lost to^the eye, which, ranging along 
the expanse, at length, as weary of the 
journey, repose on the island of Man and 
the distant mountains of Scotland. The 
intermediate space is occupied by the 
aides and summits of mountains, hollow 
crags, masses of rocks, the towers of 
Caernarvon, the fields of Anglesea, with 
woods, lakes, and gleos scattered in mag- 
nificent confusion. A scene like this 
eommands our feelings to echo, as it were, 
to its grandeur and suUimity : the thrill 
of astonishment and the transport of 
imagination seem to contend for the 
mastery, and nerves are touched that 
never thrilled before.'' 

Let not the reader suppose, however, 
that this is an enjoyment frequently real- 
ized. Like all sublunary pleasures, it is 
dependent on a variety of contingencies ; 
and, in the case of ascending mountains, 
on those over which man, with his utmost 
care and vigilance, can neither foresee 
nor prevent. Bright, cloudless, and hope- 
ful as may be the morning, yet, in the 
course of a few minutes, the mountain 
peaks may be covered with mist, and all 
that had made the breast to glow with 
delightful anticipation, is exchanged for 
the gloomy, the cloudy, the sunless 
sky I 

Ad instance of this kind is furnished 
us in the case of the king of Saxony, who 
in 1844, ascended Snowdon — the particu- 
lacs of which are minutely given ; and 
their aecuracv, we think, cannot fail to 
strike any who may have experienced 
the like dilemmas. For the sake of con- 
trast with the preceding description, as 
well as to serve for a salutary warning to 
such as may be ignorant of the sudden 
changes which take place in the weather 
in mountainous districts, we will give the 
narrative in the interesting form in which 
it ia written : 

** Early this morning, according to our 
previous design, we made the ascent of 
Snowdon. The appearance of the weather 
was by no means encouraging ; the sky 
was lowering, and the clouds hung deep 
around the mountain top. Still there 
was no rain, many signs of a favourable 
change ; and we took our chance of the 
advantages in our favour, and set out. 
We made early preparation for our jour- 
aeT, and, at seven o'clock, mounted a 
%ht cMriage, actoiapanifld by a ikilftil 



guide. We followed the road towards 
the foot of the mountain, as far up its 
flank as it was accessible to any descrip- 
tion of carriage. We commenced the 
ascent. Our path lay for some distance 
over wet pasture and spongy meadows, 
after which the path became steeper, 
and occasional masses of bold projecting 
rocks occurred. We were not the only 
travellers whom the day tempted to try 
their good fortune on the summit of the 
highest mountain in Wales. Some ladies, 
mounted on ponies, rode sometimes be- 
fore, sometimes behind us, and several 
parties followed them on foot The sum- 
mit of the mountain lay concealed in 
clouds ; the rocks stood forth, bold and 
black, from the green of the Alpine meat- 
dows, on which the beautiful yellow 
anthericum omfragum grows in great 
profusion; and a cold wind blew from 
the deep ravines which skirted our path. 
A young Alpine lark, only imperfectly 
fledged, fluttered along the ground before 
our feet ; our guide easily caught it with 
his hands, but the old ones flew around, 
uttering such painful screams, that I in- 
duced him again to put the poor panting 
little creature upon the grass, behind a 
large block of stone. When we ascended 
a little further, the view to the westward 
became partially free, and we saw the 
sea, the Isle of Anglesea, and Caernarvon 
Castle. As we ascended, however, the 
clouds again closed around us ; and finally 
we found ourselves completely enveloped 
in their penetrating fog. The ascent also 
in many places became diflicult; the wind 
blew cold along the side of some rocky 
walls, or firom the depths of some neigh- 
bouring ravine ; the thick fogs continued 
to roll more densely along the mountain 
side ; but, fortunatel|[ so &r, they did not 
thoroughly penetrate our clothes with 
their moisture. 

<< Still onward, from height to height, 
deep ravines lay at our side, the bottom 
of which, filled with thick fog, yawned 
horribly below. Vegetation now almost 
wholly disappeared, except merely a few 
rare Alpine plants ; and on every side <^ 
us rose lofty crags of black chlorite slate. 
Having taken some repose after the eflbrts 
of the ascent, behind a projecting rock 
which sheltered us from the wind, we 
again set forth ; and in about a quarter of 
an hour, two hours in all, we reached the 
pinnacle of the mountain— four thousand, 
three hundred and forty-eight feet above 
the level of the sea. View there was none I 
We ^und refuge in a small wooden shed, 
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erected for the protection of travellers 
from the rain and wind, in which the 
host kept up a welcome fire. The man 
presently prepared a singular brown mix- 
ture, which he sold for coffee, and fur- 
nished some greyish oatmeal cake as an 
accompaniment. There were no spiri- 
tuous liquors to be had, because the 
occupier, with no small degree of self- 
satisfaction, gave us to understand that 
his wooden hut was to be regarded as a 
temperance inn." We will not here stay 
to determine whether it were not only 
allowable, but desirable that brandy should 
be found here, whose medicinal properties 
might, in some cases, with God's blessing, 
be the means of preserving life which 
might otherwise be sacrificed to the seve- 
rity of the elements or to excessive 
fatigue? '*Not far from this mountain 
hotel," continues our narrator, ''was a 
small stone hut, in which the rest of 
the travellers, together with their ponies, 
^ had found a harbour not much better than 
our own. 

''Having spent some time upon the 
summit, dried ourselves, and ranged about 
among the craggy rocks and through the 
fug, we found our visit was in vain ; no 
hopes of the weather clearing were longer 
entertained, and we prepared to proceed 
on our descent. Before we bad descended 
far from the summit, the clouds presented 
occasional breaks, and we were able to 
snatch partial views into the beautiful 
deep valleys which lie between the con- 
verging ridges of the mountain ; and, on 
one occasion, the clouds rose like a cur- 
tain, and revealed to us a splendid pro- 
spect of the sea. In these occasional 
glimpses, we perceived for a moment 
that the declivities of the mountain were 
enjoying the full be^ms of the sun, and 
immediately we were again closely enve- 
loped in our foggy mantle of clouds. 
There was a continual play of currents 
of air and waves of fog with the earth. 
Such phenomena furnish highly interest- 
ing subjects of contemplation to those 
who have greater leisure for their con- 
templation than we ourselves had. Of 
sucn extraordinary atmospheric pheno- 
mena, however, it may be said, they show 
the life of the clouds, but cloud the image 
of life ! If, however, the observation of 
such phenomena be made the chief object 
of a whole excursion, they will be found 
to have something in them unsatisfying. 
The unconscious life of Nature always 
falls in value in the eyes of bun who has 
thought upon and experienced the mighty 



movements and impulses of the mind and 
feelings. 

" Having proceeded somewhat further 
on the descent, our guide prepared to 
follow a different route on our return, 
through a deep, precipitous valley; in 
which the king immediately acquiesced. 
The task, however, was by no means 
easy ; it involved the necessity of going 
straight down a sharp declivity of the 
mountain, at least one thousand feet high, 
and very sparingly covered with moist 
earth and tufts of grass. We were obliged 
to aid ourselves as well as we could by 
the firmness of our tread, taking a zig- 
zag course ; and, by the appliances of our 
hands and sticks, at length reached the 
bottom in safety. The path, however 
formidable to us, would, undoubtedly, not 
have presented many difficulties to a well- 
trained Alpine hunter ; to those, however, 
who are not accustomed to such clamber- 
ing, it must be regarded as making a 
severe demand upon the exercise of their 
muscular power, and as a species of 
training which, when successfully com- 
pleted, must always result in good. Even 
on reaching the valley, there was no 
path, and we were obliged to make our 
way over stock and stone, through bog and 
brook, till we came to a lower and smoother 
region. During our descent, we were 
obliged to bear the alternative of heat 
and cold — of sunshine and rain ; at length 
we reached some mines, at which rude 
paths began to appear, and presently 
after found ourselves at our carriages, 
and drove by another road again back 
to Beddgelert. About half-past two, we 
reached the hotel, and our mountain ex- 
cursion was at an end." 

Having conducted our readers to the 
summit of Siiowdon, showing them the 
disasters consequent on an ill-chosen or 
unfortunate day for the ascent, and hav- 
ing, moreover, brought them down again, 
and landed them safely at the hotel whence 
we set out, it only remains for them to 
acknowledge how different must be the 
reminiscences of the king of Saxony from 
those of the enthusiastic author whom we 
previously quoted, whose recollections of 
Snowdon would only be associated vdth 
sunny skies and balmy air, and all those 
circumstances which lend an enchant- 
ment to such scenes, and cause them to 
be agreeably memorialized. 

We had intended to have said some- 
thing about Gwynnant, a rich valley set 
among the loftiest mountains of Wales 
or England, and which, as it were softly 
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reposing there, forms one of the fairest 
pictures in this country. We meant 
also to have spoken of the picturesque 
waterfall of Rhaiadr-cum-Dyli ; of Llyn 
Llydan, an elevated mountain lake; Llyn- 
y-Dywarchen, or the Pool of the Sod, 
celebrated for containing a little floating 
Island, which Giraldus Cambrensis, in 
his account of a journey through Wales 
BO early as the twelfth century, speaks of 
as a great beauty. It is still in existence, 
but certainly, at the present time, is not 
likely to be celebrated for anything more 
than as having been an object of interest 
in past ages; since to all appearance it 
inrould seem to be nothing more than a 
portion of the bank which has become 
detached, and is floated hither and thither 
by the force of the wind and the action of 
the water — ^by which means it continues 
to be a movable island. It may some- 
times be seen studded with cattle. There 
is a small willow tree which grows upon 
it, giving a very pretty appearance to 
this little spot. But we have already 
exceeded our limits, and therefore must 
content ourselves with a mention of the 
church of Beddgelert, which stands on 
the site of an ancient priory of Augustine 
monks, with which a convent for nuns 
was originally incorporated. There may 
etill be seen arches and columns which 
supported the nave of the priory in the 
wall of the church. In 1194, it was en- 
dowed 'with land by Llywelyn the Great: 
in 1283, it suffered from fire, the damages 
of which were repaired by Edward i. In 
1535, it was bestowed, by Henry viii., on 
•the abbey of Chertsey, in Surrey ; and in 
1577, it was made appurtenant to that of 
iBisham, Berks. S. S. S. 



HINDOO ASTRONOMY. 

Cauvery-Pauk, though a small place, 
is celebrated as the scene of a night- 
battle, in which Clive gained an import- 
ant victory over the French. Among 
the natives it is famous as the residence 
of learned jotishas, or "astronomers," 
who annually publish almanacs, that are 
in great repute even as far away as the 
western districts of the Mysore. In these, 
eclipses are accurately calculated; but 
they afford no other astronomical inform- 
ation of value. 

It is marvellous that, by any perversity, 
men can manage to combine the astute- 
ness that distinguishes an educated 



Hindoo, with belief in the moDstrous ab- 
surdities which their sacred books teach 
respecting the heavenly bodies. Being 
all considered as gods, the various phe- 
nomena which they exhibit are accounted 
for, not by laws that a presiding mind 
has impressed on passive matter, but by 
mi/tJis which seem equally to exhaust 
man's wits to invent, and his credulity 
to receive them. The sensi))le founder 
of Anglo-Indian history, Orme, tells us 
of "the sun getting his teeth knocked 
out, and the moon having her* face beat 
black and blue at a feast, at which the 
gods quarrel and flght with the spirit of 
a moD. They say the sun and moon 
carry in their faces, to this day, the marks 
of this broil." And thus the Galileos and 
Keplers of India have been saved the 
trouble of observation or conjecture as to 
the solar or lunar spots. 

Eclipses are accounted for in a way 
equally satisfactory. On one occasion 
Vishtnu was distributing the amrita, or 
"food of immortality," among the gods, 
when, two Asuras (the Titans of Hin- 
dooism) having obtained admittance in 
disguise, he ignorantly helped them to 
the precious repast Surya and Chandra, 
(the sun and moon,) having discovered 
the fraud, apprized him of it by a wink, 
when he instantly beheaded the intrud- 
ers : the bodies died ; but the heads, 
having received the death-preventing 
amrita, were immortal, and obtained a 
place as planets in the sky. There they 
live; and, in the form of a red and 
black serpent, periodically seize on Surya 
and Chandra, by whose untimely dis- 
closures they were prevented from ac- 
quiring perfect godship. The waxing 
and waning of the moon, again, is readily 
explained by the happy genius of Hin- 
dooism. On a certain occasion Chandra 
was so unhappy as to aggrieve Datsha, 
the son of Bnimha, who vented his fiiry 
in a curse. That curse brought a rust 
on the silver countenance of Chandra, 
which, by alternate increase and de- 
crease, obscures or permits its radiance. 
The tides, again, which have so sorely 
puzzled western sages, have long been 
Known in the east to depend on the 
heaving or contraction of that enormous 
turtle into which Vishtnu entered at the 
Kurma Avatara, when he descended into 
the sea to recover the lost Vedas ; thus 
showing that we have been all along 
mistaken in supposing that the most 

* He should have said "his;" for the moon is 
not a goddess, but a god, in Hindoo mythology. 
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diftingnisbed service which tortoiseshell 
had e?er been employed, was to cradle 
that illustrious renegade^ Henry the 
Great. 

Nor are their notions of the permanent 
facts of astronomy less curious than those 
of its periodical phenomena. The river 
Ganges is considered as the earthly an- 
titype of a celestial original. That 
heavenly Ganges is the milky way, which 
is placed nearer the earth than even the 
sun, to whom, however, the second place 
is assigned, and that at the distance of 
just half a million of miles. The moon 
is exactly twice as far off; then come 
the stars, and after them the planets, 
without any distinction between the in- 
ferior and superior ones, although Mer- 
cury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn 
are placed in their proper order. The 
suspicion that earth is a member of this 
family, is not once entertained. Furthest 
off of all is the polestar, who, however, 
is distant only seven and a half millions 
of miles. These are not regarded as the 
deductions of vulgar science ; hut as au- 
thoritative revelations on matters inac- 
cessible to unaided research. It is true 
that they strangely contradict the results 
of the beautiful argument from parallax, 
on which we — Who are not favoured with 
more direct methods of computing celes- 
tial distances — are wont to look as about 
the choicest effort of man's reason, and 
which leads to the startling conclusion, 
that one of the " swift-winged arrows of 
light," though travelling in a second 
eight times the circumference of our 
globe, would spend three weary years on 
its flight to the nighest star; while to 
the one first calculated by Bessel, the 
journey would occupy ten. 

As if conscious of parsimony in their 
celestial measurements, the Hindoo phi- 
losophers are munificent in terrestrial 
dimensions. The earth, instead of the 
twenty-four thousand miles to which our 
astronomers reduce it, expands, under 
the warmth of Brahminical fancy, to a 
spacious orb of one thousand and twenty- 
seven millions, having seven overgrown 
continents, each with an ocean to match. 
These oceans are different in composition 
as^ in dimensions from that which is fa- 
miliar to our grovelling researches : the 
first is of salt-water; the other six con- 
sist respectively of wine, sugar-cane 
juice, clarified butter, curds, milk, and 
fresh-water. In the centre of Jambu, 
the first oi the seven continents, and the 
only one which e:usts elsewhere than in 



the Puranas^ stands Mount Meru, not 
shaped as vulgar hills, but bearing the 
elegant form of a lotus. This mountain 
measures in height four hundred and 
twenty thousand miles, its circumference 
at the base two hundred and forty thou- 
sand, and at tfie top it spreads to double 
that extent* To support this gigantic 
world, three different agencies are named ; 
a serpent, a turtle, and eight elephants. 
What relation these sustain to each other, 
which is higher or lower, how their dif- 
ferent offices combine, I never could 
satisfactorily learn. The fact seems to 
be, that different writers have assigned 
the important duty of upholding the 
world to that animal which each has 
happened to regard with greatest favour. 
When viewing the colossal nonsense 
whereby the Hindoo sages have endea- 
voured to build up their claim to inspir- 
ation, it is impossible to resist a vivid 
impression that one has written of crea- 
tion without being abandoned to his own 
conjectures. There is a book writtett 
by one educated in the first Egyptian 
schools, and consequently versant in 
their system of cosmogony; written for 
a people still sunk in the ignorance at- 
tendant on serfdom, and thus prepared to 
receive blindly any feasible speculations 
on subjects beyond their reacn ; written 
in a desert, where there were no schools 
to criticise, no enlightenment to detect 
errors, no rivals to expose them ; written, 
in fine, under every imaginable tempta- 
tion for the author to indulge his fancy, 
or display his learning. Yet, while the 
advancing stream of knowledge has 
swept into the sea of fiction all other 
early records of creation, this one stands 
proudly amid the tides which fret against 
its borders, but bear not an atom away. 
The very torrents that have overwhelmed 
its counterfeits, flow around it an un- 
fordable defence; while every tributary 
poured in from some new-sprung source 
of knowledge only swells the stream that 
would bear down an assailant. He who 
believes that any man, by his miaided 
foresight, could have chronicled crea- 
tion's birth, in times when its system was 
grossly misconceived, without assuming 
principles, and hazarding facts, whidi 
would be falsified by the discoveries of 
subsequent ages, not only displays a 
capacious credence, but forgets the cha- 
racter of all such chronicles but one. 

* Yiahtnu, Purftna, Wilfton. In all these com- 
patations I take the yojana at five times : it may 
be nine. 
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fiat moDitrouii ai are the chimeras of 
Hindoo science, I have heen at much 
laughed at for crediting the facte of our 
ajBtem, as we are disposed to laugh at 
them for entertaining the follies of their 
own. To tay that the sun, which is so 
warm, ie farther off than the moon, 
which is so cold ; that the world, which 
ia ao heavy, ii "hung upon nothing;'' 
that, though every one sees it to he flat, 
it is round; that, though a child may 
tell it is perfectly still, it is whirling 
b«th round its own axis and the sun; 
that an eclipse of the moon comes of her 
getting into the earth's shadow, which 
no one ever saw ; that an eclipse of the 
sun comes of the other luminary wander- 
ing between him and us, when it is 
plainly further off than he ; and that the 
fixed stars are more than nineteen bil- 
lions of miles distant; does appear an 
exhibition at once of boldness and im- 
becility not to be adequately soorned. 
They summarily dismiss all reasoning on 
our different methods of arriving at 
conclusions, by saying, "We trust the 
Shastras, which, as divine revelations, 
cannot err ; you trust to instruments and 
calculations, which may easily mistake : 
our ground is sure, yours fallacious." 
We should entertain about the same 
opinion of him who should tell us he had 
just completed a survey of the moons of 
Uranus with chains and theodolites, as 
does the Bramhan of the European, who 
states that our astronomers can calculate 
the apparent size of the earth to an eye 
situated at the distance of the sun. The 
seven seas might be thought a weak 

Soint, as requiring nothing but travel to 
emonstrate their non-existence ; but to 
all my objections about circumnavigators 
never seeing oceans of curds, butter, or 
toddy, they used coolly to reply, " That 
only, proves that they have never gone 
beyond the sea of salt water." Of all 
phenomena an annular eclipse of the sun 
enabled me to perplex them most, as 
they could not account for it on the 
serpent-seizing theory, and were con- 
strained to admit, that its appearances 
were such as would naturally result from 
the combination of causes to which ours 
ascribes it. It is perfectly true, that if 
you teach a man science, you annihilate 
his faith in Hindooism. Astronomy is as 
dangerous to the Shastras as the Vatican 
once deemed it to the Bible. But it can 
never be taught by desultory argument : 
its proofs must be exhibited in series, and 
then conviction is inevitable. This, how- 



ever, cannot be extennvely afforded to 
the adult population. In dealing with 
them, my own experience utterly contra* 
diets theil opinion, that it is best to ap- 
proach them first by exposures of the 
scientific blunders of the Shastras, and 
so destroy their confidence in these, the 
basis of their own religion, before ad- 
vancing the truths of which you re- 
quire their acceptance. The Shastras are 
equally assailable on moral as oA scien- 
tific grounds ; while in the one case your 
appeal is to the nian's conscience, which 
decides for you ; but in the other, is to 
facts he discredits, and to processes he 
can neiUier comprehend nor trust. The 
shortest way to his heart is to " reason 
of righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come," of the consequent need 
of pardon and sanctification, the impo- 
tency of his gods to bestow it, and Christ's 
glorious power to create anew I — Eev» W, 
Arthur, 



THE RESURRECTION AND THE END. 

The magnificent rhetoric and reason- 
ing of the fifteenth chapter of the first 
£pistle to the Corinthians, has been firmly 
seized to convince us that it contains the 
principle of universal salvation. It is 
supposed to describe the common resur- 
rection. But a very cursory inspection 
will prove that it is the resurrection of 
the just : simultaneous we believe to be 
the one resurrection; still it is of the 
just and of the unjust. It is not a differ- 
ent event, but the issue of that event is 
varied by character. There are those 
who are "accounted worthy to obtain 
the resurrection:" they are "the children 
of the resurrection." The apostolic writer 
speaks of them who "believe," who have 
" hope in Christ," who are " not in their 
sins," who, when they die, " fall asleep 
in Christ." The principle of interpreta- 
tion is as applicable here as in a former 
case: universal is death, particular is 
deliverance from it as a penal evil : " For 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
aU be made alive." Who are these, the 
" all " that shall " be made alive?" Man- 
kind indifferently 7 " But every man in 
his own order: Christ the first fruits; 
afterward they that are Christ's at his 
coming." They are " Christ's!" Hence 
every reanimated body " arises in incor- 
ruption, in glory, in power, a spiritual 
body." Yet v^hat can be more general 
than this statement, confirming these 
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THE MARTYR'S TREE, 
old elm-tree at Brentwood 



in 



Essex, of wbich we give an engraving, 
is one of the deepest interest. Though 
nearly three hundred years old, it is 
venerable, not so much on account of its 
age aa for the event it was set to com- 
memorate; and the remembrance of 
which it has so long perpetuated. Op- 
posite this tree, and but a few yards 
from it, is the spot of ground on which 
William Hunter was burned to death, 
A.D. 1554. It is much to be lamented that 
it should now form part of the burial- 
ground of a Popish mass- house, in which 
are taught those antichristian doctrines 
and pagan ceremonies which debase and 
enslave the human mind, and endanger 
the salvation of the soul : doctrines and 
ceremonies against which our " noble 
army of martyrs" fought with the "sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God," 
not counting their lives dear unto them- 
selves, so that they might but leave to us. 



sealed with the testimony of their blood, 
those pure and simple and saving truths 
of the gospel for which they died. 

As the particulars of William Hunter's 
martyrdom are contained in one of our 
cheap Narrative Series, No. 1596, we 
need only to quote a few of those par- 
ticulars which give such a peculiar in- 
terest to the record we have already pub- 
lished of his sufferings: — 1. His youth, 
being only nineteen years of age ; 2. The 
constancy with which he resisted the 
most alluring offers, saying, " I cannot 
find in my heart to turn from God for 
love of the world ;" 3. The encourage- 
ment he received from his pious parents, 
who could give uj> such a son to Christ 
and /or Christ: his mother rejoicing that 
ever she was so happy to bear such a 
child as could find in his heart to lose 
his life for Christ's sake; and then, in 
the greatness of her faith, kneeling dj^gg^ 
and saying, " I pray God to stre' 
thee, my son, to the end;" axt 
2 R 
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diittnctiTe rewards? '<So alio is the 
resurrection of the dead." The last 
trump, — the note of joy and yietory,— 
the apostrophe of defiance, the burst of 
triumph, the enforcement of persever- 
ance, which crown and perfect the climax 
of this chapter, all show that this resur- 
rection is the blessedness of personal 
character and specific title — all around is 
wail, dismay, and shame ! 

In the progress of this chapter — ^like 
an episode, but connected with the main 
argument— occurs the abrupt and sublime 
announcement : " Then cometh the end, 
when he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father ; when 
he shall have put down all rule and all 
authori^ and power. For he must 
reign, till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet. The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death." If the opponents 
of his Divinity be induced to hope 
countenance from this language in their 
attempt to cast him down from his ex- 
cellency, they may be reminded that he 
is not, at least, now subject ! He is now 
invested with illimitable, irresponsible 
sway ! The unsubjected creature ! The 
finite possessor of the throne of the uni- 
verse? Do they so regard him? Thus 
do they address and obey and adore the 
temporary Independent? There is no 
more necessity to suppose his essential 
inferiority at the period in which he 
resigns his mediatorial kingdom, than to 
suspect that of the Father during its con- 
tinuation : no more necessity to suppose 
that he ceases to reign generally when 
he has " delivered up the kingdom to the 
Father," than that the Father ceased 
when Christ was head over all. The 
Redeemer now possesses <'the kingdom," 
a solemn delegation, a peculiar trust, to 

fovern, guard, and save : in virtue of it, 
e now claims peculiar honours. All 
the subjects of his mediatorial charge 
will he restore to him who committed 
them to his hands. All the distinctive- 
ness of those honours will he forego. He 
vacates but an intermediate, pending 
function. He but lays down what his 
" obedience unto death" acquired, claims 
relative and assumed. 

The surrender is to God,— that it may 
be economically understood, it is expli- 
cated, "even the Father," "that God,"— 
economical distinction has passed, expli- 
cated difference is no more offered, — 
** that God," essential Deity, simple God- 
head, " may be all in all.*' In tne midst 
of this majestic abdication, the hope of 



universal salvation is thought by many 
to be encouraged. All his enemies shall 
be under his feet All things shall be 
subdued unto him. The enemy which 
shall be last destroyed is death. This, 
however, all takes place at the resurrec- 
tion : then is Christ's consummation. It 
is " the end." The kingdom is delivered 
up. Is it the style of mercy, is it an 
expression of conversion, that his " ene- 
mies are put under his feet?" Can any 
find hope for themselves and for others 
in imagery like this? Are they to be 
regarded as " enemies" among our race 
at all? Death is not a being, but a con- 
dition, — yet its personification is fre- 
quent, — it shall, as still personified, 
perish, the condition denoted by it shall 
cease. All live, and live for ever. The 
enemy which is to be last destroyed is 
destroyed. " The saying that is written" 
is, then, brought to pass, ''Death is 
swallowed up in victory I" The wicked 
are not then to be destroyed. They 
are subdued by punishment. They must 
exist,* for death is destroyed. They, 
therefore, cannot die. ** Death and 
hades,"* death and all its certain or 
possible effects, " are cast into the lake 
of fire I" As hopeless is their salvation 
as their destruction. There is no Me- 
diator. There is no gospel addressed to 
sinners. The kingdom is delivered up ! 
Except in heaven, the burden of its 
acclaim and song, where the nations of 
the saved rejoice and sing aloud of it, 
salvation is a sound unheard through the 
universe. — Dr, HainiUon, 



VALUE OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

The antiquarian and the naturalist, 
the politician and the legislator, the poet 
and the philosopher, the moralist and the 
divine, the man of retirement and the 
man of the world, the man of reason and 
the man of fancy, all find in Scripture a 
helper toward the discovery of truth and 
the attainment of happiness ; a guide to 
the understanding, a corrector and sup- 
porter of the imagination, a comforter of 
the heart, a teacher of wisdom, a rule of 
faith, a source of joy. — Hunter. 



* Hades is personified or put for Pluto in th» 
opening of Hecuba, ^EKajiti, by Euripides ; and 
Clytemnaestra speaks in the same manner, whea 
describing the murder of her lord in the Agamem- 
non of ^Bcbylus. 
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THE MARTYR'S TREE. 
The old elm-tree at Brentwood in 
Essex, of which we give an engraving, 
is one of the deepest interest. Though 
nearly three hundred years old, it is 
venerable, not so much on account of its 
age as for the event it was set to com- 
memorate ; and the remembrance of 
which it has so long perpetuated. Op- 
ponte this tree, and but a few yards 
from it, is the spot of ground on which 
William Hunter was burned to death, 
A.D. 1554. It is much to be lamented that 
it should now form part of the burial- 
ground of a Popish mass- house, in which 
are taught those antichristian doctrines 
and pagan ceremonies which debase and 
enslave the human mind, and endanger 
the salvation of the soul : doctrines and 
ceremonies against which our " noble 
army of martyrs" fought with the "sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God," 
not counting their lives dear unto them- 
selves, so that they might but leave to us. 



sealed with the testimony of their blood, 
those pure and simple and savins truths 
of the gospel for which they died. 

As the particulars of William Hunter's 
martyrdom are contained in one of our 
cheap Narrative Series, No. 1596, we 
need only to quote a few of those par- 
ticulars which give such a peculiar in- 
terest to the record we have already pub- 
lished of his sufferings: — 1. His youth, 
being only nineteen years of age ; 2. The 
constancy with which he resisted the 
most allurlnff offers, saying, " I cannot 
find in my heart to turn from God for 
love of the world;" 3. The encourage- 
ment he received from his pious parents, 
who could give up such a son to Christ 
and /or Christ: his mother rejoicing that 
ever she was so happy to bear such a 
child as could find in his heart to lose 
his life for Christ's sake; and then, in 
the greatness of her faith, kneeling down 
and saying, " I pray God to strengthen 
thee, my son, to the end ;" and, lastly, 
2 H 
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the earnest exhortations of the youth him- 
self <*to all his acquaintance that they 
would forsake Popish superstition and 
idolatry. These are particulars whi<^ 
must ever give an interest to the trefi 
which still denotes the spot on iphidb 
this youthful martyr " overcniao** rfl tbt 
powers of Antichrist *<by tht Vlood of 
the Lamb and the word oflliiltttlmoiiy»'* 
and when he realized th« f^fttmtal of 
his own words, " For my Ut^ pais which 
I shall suffer Christ hath promised m% « 
crown of joy." 

We feel unwilling to wtiktii tbo ^M 
of these touching inddont!; hut in tlmea 
like the present we conddor it our duty 
to re-echo the last words of our martyrs, 
who cried with a loud yfik% *^ Bsw4iii 
OF Popery 1 BawAM or FortaYl" 
because we know that its doelrines luro 
all the same now whieh they w«ro th«l» $ 
its persecuting prineiples too are tUftl tho 
same; and its evil fruits are the same, 
whether we look at IVance or survey 
the state of Irelandi «ntd contraat It vitk 
Protestant England, R. 



CONVICTS OP FRANCE. 

The following letters were addressed 
by a French Protestant chaplain to ao 
English friend, 3rd August, 1847, and 
contain many interesting particulars : 

You asked me to give you in writing 
some of the particulars which I gave 
verhally.respecting my dear convicts, and 
i proceed to do so. But I must remind 
you how feeble is a narrative compared 
with the sight of the objects themselves. 
In a recital you do not see the torments, 
nor the sorrow, nor the tears of suffering, 
nor thoso of consolation, nor do you see 
the look of ioy afler that of anguish: 
but yet I will give you with great sim- 
plicity what can be conveyed and trans- 
mitted by words. 

I will first describe the state of the 
prison and the condition of the convicts. 

We have here about a thousand con- 
victs, of whom about one hundred and 
twenty or one hundred and thirty are 
Protestants. But there are not above half 
of these who are Protestants in reality. The 
other portion are persons who, for diflferent 
reasons, almost always irrespective of con- 
science, have styled themselvesProtestants, 
when asked to what communion they 
helonged. For, out of the total number 
of central prisons in France, there are, I 
think, two or three in. which all the Pro- 



testants are collected together, (though 
as yet very imperfectly,) in order that 
they may be able to enjoy the care of 
a ohaplain. It has been enacted, wisely 
$• it should seem, that a convict cannot 
ohange his religion during his imprison- 
lD«ill; because, if that were permitted, 
It would easily give rise to grave abuses. 

lli^ punishments which they undergo 
ttry tiwn one year to fi¥#) ten, and very 
rwroly tmmOif y«i«« t *• average is from 
thfto lo fiw ywupa. They are employed 
in txtenaiv« workahoM together at various 
tradot : formarly Utto^r the supervision of 
lay ktoy^rsy but aow, and particularly in 
t& prison, undwr that of a body of fifty 
sup^tendenta, memhott pf a religions 
oorpomUon, (fHart,) who have a chief 
ana somo nibotdiiioto officers. The con- 
vh^ts axo IbrhiddoA to spoak to each other 
oioept about tbeb work. But they whis- 
ptr inoowan^.; and the same in the 
OonalHkiY, which draws down upon them 
ooQtinttil punisbments. 

Tboro Is a Co^rt of Justice for petty 
offeaoea wHbin the prison, which is held 
four tioiaf « WOOk. tto punishments 
which it hat the power of inflicting are 
a loprimaildi o tmall fine, and, in very 
grava qajsm^ aolUary confinement, with or 
without Mtvn. And this leads me to 
speak of the torture which still prevails, 
or rather which has been revived, in these 
prisons: for cruel punishments are too 
often inflicted. 

The word torture is very strong ; but I 
use it here in its fuU forCQ. I have been 
told, (without, however, being able posi- 
tively to ascertain the fkct,) that it did 
not exist to the same degree beAlre the 
arrival of the friars. They inflicted blows 
with a stick; but nothing approaching to 
the more refined chastisements ^mcb 
have been substituted for that descriptloii 
of punishment. There existed format^ 
here, and I am told that ft exists stfH m 
some other prisons, the punishment of 
the pton, a sort of pillory, '^e mm 
was fastened, in a standing position^ With 
his arms extended as if crucified, to two 
rings fixed in the wall of the cell, anH he 
was kept there several hours. Some of 
the prisoners have told me that ft was a 
dreadful punishment. 

Another, somewhat similar but moi^ 
cruel still, consists in fastening the mi^i 
in front of a wall, but with nls hands 
behind his back, and tied to a rope which 
makes bim raise his arm$ as high a« ^ 
can bear. He is obliged previously to 
get upon a small bench, six inches fb. 
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[ beiglii; and wHtn be hi flo fixed the 
bmcfa is drawn eway, and the wretched 
man remaina eutpended, with the tips oC 
his toee just touching the ground, for 
aome haure. The place around him ia 
aaon deluged with hia perspiration. 

We have here only one of Uiete in- 
fiunous lortuTe«» (for to I call them when 
ik»j are too long and too frequentlj s^ 
yiiedf and, aho?e all, on tlight or ineum* 
oieBt grounds,) which consiate in CQnfin*« 
ing the man in a cell, with his handa in 
Itattere behind his back. It ia thia kat 
circumatanoe which constitutea all the 
orueity of the thing. At the end of an 
hour or two, tiie aufierinfl in the arma 
thae twiatfd heeomea such that I have 
beard many men in different oella utter 
Qonataat cciea, or rather bowlinga. It ia 
iaaposaibie for a man to sleep or to Im 
cbwn in tbia atate. He ia obliged to eat 
bread and drink water like an animal, 
anlj naing hia mouth. There are other 
details which must be left to the imagin- 
ation of the reader, and which tend to 
degrade the unhappy prisoner beyimd all 
eonoeptioii« I have aeen them aome* 
timesy and eapeoialiy in aummer, with 
nothing but an apron about the hipa% 
Tha intention of the law, I preaume^ ia 
that -this abominable puniahaaent ahould 
onbr be inflicted in the laat extremity, in 
violent eaaea, and especially where it baa 
been well deaerved. But in these un« 
happy eatabliihments it ia inflicted every 
day for the niereat trifles, for an improper 
Ujme of voice, for a amile, and often even 
apoa the ftlae denunciation eithor of a 
friar who baa hia oapricet or bia hatreda, 
or of a auperintendent selected from 
nnong the eonvicts. Thia torture ia be- 
aideil often inflicted during aeveral aue- 
cessive days, or even for so long aa aix 
ireeks or two montba, only releaaing the 
eonviot fVom bia irona for one day out of 
two or even three. I have known many 
who have not been the most wicked, say 
to me, **Sir, I assure you that if I had 
had the strength I was determined to kill 
the first of the keepers who should come 
near me.*' I believe that many have 
died in consequence of this punishment. 

But all this is too horrible for me longer 
to dwell upon it. God will one day judge 
all theae thinga; and I do not for my 
part eeaae to endeavour to inform the 
government upon the aubjeet. Aa writ- 
ing is now fatiguing to me, I must be 
very brief ki that part of this letter which 
%ill turn upon a more agreeable subject, 
1 am about to speak of my relatione nith 



the eonviots^ Whether from a peouliaif 
turn of min4» or in consequence of eat- 
perience.my mode of teaohing, eape^ally 
among these men, is not theological, in 
the aystematio aenae of the word. In my 
private oonveraationa with themi I find 
myself eompelled to be aurpriaiogly mcH 
notonous* All that I have aaid and done 
within about seven years, ia almost copa- 
prised in these wordsi *^ Ask, an^ ye shall 
receive ;" '* How much more shall your 
Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
tbem that ask him." I reoommend to 
all, therefore, whatever may be Uieir 
spiritual oondition, to pray conatantlyy 
to prav literally every hour, and I give 
tbem this formula all ready, " My Go(^ : 
give me thy Holy Spirits" The eflett 
baa aurpaeaed my expectation ; and fr eoa 
the flrat I have aeen one, two, three, aix, 
eight, ten, and more^ come auooesaivelyy 
aayinf^, with all the aimplicity of eom-^ 
plete i|^ooranee, '<Sir, you cannot imagino 
what ia passing within me. I am quite* 
chanffed. I am no longer undergoing 
punisnment," etc., etc. Indeed two have 
used to me tbeae words, which will ap« 
pear the more extraordinary when one 
conaidera the aad condition of thia place, 
'' I am apending here the happy day a of 
my life." One of thoae was a German t 
*^ lek verMe hUr dig $eU§tm T^e meinn 

I ought to add another particular of 
my method with tbera^ which ia, that God 
baa granted me to love them tenderly, 
and not to believe them worse than other 
men ; and fmrther, that while oberiabing 
the deepeat concern on their aneount I 
often maintain towarda them a cheerM 
and friendly deportment. The affection 
which binda tbem to me ezeitea the 
jealousy of the Catholics, who^ if thmr 
were at liberty to do ao, would unite wita 
ua (I venture to aay thia beeauae I have 
proofa of it) by hundreda. 

When I arrived here, tbia vast esta-* 
bdiahment had only a single comer 
where the Proteatant ehaplain could 
oonverae with hia convieta. Tbe PrcH 
teatant chapel aerved aa a aebool during 
the week. I then went to aee them in 
their workshops during their work, or I 
sat down with tbem i^on their benehee 
in the large court where thf^ walked 
tc^ether. 1 did not hke this, because tbe 
Catholics saw me too nmeh, and per* 
eeived too much our reeipreeal aflbction. 
And aa tbe governor did not know how 
to find me an apartment, 1 aaid to him 
oae dmr, *< But has not the Ca^fie 
2 H 2 
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cbaplain a confessional?" '^Trae," said 
be, *'but I did not know that yon used 
confession." " You are mistaken," I re- 
plied; ''We confess our faults one to 
another." The result was that be gave 
me a small closet, six feet square, to 
which I caused all my convicts to come 
successively, of whom I have a regular 
list. I repair now to this gloomy 

E lace— which for many has become a 
eaven — almost every day, for two hours 
in th^ morning and two hours in the 
afternoon. On returning from England, 
I was agreeably surprised to see there 
some pretty rose-colored hangings, which 
one of the convicts on leaving had caused 
to be placed there at his expense. 
" The friars, who regarded me at the 
outset with a very unfriendly eye, have 
been almost won over by the patience 
which God has enabled me to exercise 
towards them; and sometimes they do 
me justice. I said to their superior, 
"You believe that we have no confes- 
sion," He interrupted me by saying, 
" You have more of it than we : you are 
all day long with your people." 

For our worship — as I can play the 
organ — I soon felt the necessity of pro- 
curing a small organ. These poor crea- 
tures wished to buy it by subscription : 
but the government has given me a 
very nice one ; and I have since bou^^ht 
ninetv hymn-books, with a fund ; of which 
I will speak presently. It is now a 
touching scene for the eye, for the ear, 
and for the heart, to see and hear this 
company of poor convicts sing with the 
sweet and expressive tones of the organ 
the same hymns which are sung in the 
drawing-rooms at Paris, in the church de 
la Pelliperie at Geneva, in the chapel of 
M. Malan, among the Moravian Brethren, 
or among the Wesleyans. 

I also administer tne sacrament, on those 
days on which the reformed churches of 
France do so, to all those convicts who 
have shown a desire for it; bonfining 
myself to expressing my scruples to those 
who appear to me not to know what they 
are doing ; and I think I ought to say 
that the thirty or forty convicts who 
have presented themselves on each oc- 
casion have appeared to me to form as 
good a congregation as any that I know, 
especially at the first Communion, when 
many of them had tears in their eyes. 

I have mentioned a fund which I have 
for my convicts. My feelings would im- 
pel me to write here at length the name 
of dear Mr. L. G., who has furnished us 



with it Before my arrival he had be* 
stowed upon our convicts a library of 
about two hundred volumes : he has fur- 
ther sent me, through the Society of 
Toulouse, books to the value of 10^; 
and he has given me 10/. more, either to 
bind these books or to defray other ex- 
penses on account of the convicts. It is 
out of this fund that I have bought these 
ninety hymn-books, above mentioned. I 
am continually called upon for some ex- 
penses, more or less, for the postage of 
letters which I write to their relations or 
which I receive with reference to them, 
sometimes to give them a little assistance 
on their going out, etc., etc. The con** 
victs always offer, it is true, to pay every- 
thing themselves : but the Direction does 
not allow it \ and I must say that in that 
they are right : for those who earn the 
most do not, I believe, get more than one 
franc a day ; and by far the greater num- 
ber do not get more than ten sous, some 
five, some two, and some only one. 
Without therefore asking anything of 
anybody individually, I believe I am 
justified in saying that the least help 
granted to this interesting fund is a gin 
well bestowed. Even the Bibles and the 
New Testaments which these men have 
paid for so willingly hitherto can no 
longer scarcely enter otherwise than gratis. 
I forgot to add to the liberal gifts of Mr. 
L. G., the gift of one of his daughters of 
about one hundred and sixty, or one hun- 
dred and eighty, copies of a little book, 
entitled, "Daily Bread." Each of my 
convicts carries it about him, and without 
doubt it is a blessing to many. 

I am writing rather unconnectedly ; 
but it matters little. I will add a few 
other particulars which occur to my re- 
collection. 

I will just mention one interesting 
proof of the affection which the Catholica 
entertain towards me, (and which I only 
mention, God knows, for the honour of 
his sospel.) While I was speaking in s 
workshop to one of my Protestants, a 
Catholic, whom I do not now know even 
by sight, contrived to slip towards me^ 
under pretence of going to fetch a tool ; 
and in passing said to me hastily, and in 
a low voice, " Sir, I love you much." 

Another, on leaving the prison, came 
to pay me a visit, and to ask of me in- 
troductions among Protestant Christians ; 
and, on withdrawing, he forced me to 
accept ten francs for my Convict Fund. 
Far from supposing that I had made any 
request of this sort to him, it will easily 
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be believed that I bad no thought of 
anything of the kind. I in vain endear 
voured to return him the whole or a part 
of his donation ; but he insisted upon its 
being received. 

Many other Catholics tell me that they 
propose to come and see me on going 
out. 

It is needless to say that all those of 
my Protestants who were previously Ca- 
tholics are glad of the choice which they 
have made. 

I encourage the men to avow their 
infidelity, when they really are not be- 
lievers; and I believe that out of one 
hundred and thirty men whom I have 
habitually under my direction, there are 
not ten who endeavour to play the hypo- 
crite. 

While I am upon moral statistics, I 
calculate that out of one hundred men, 
whom I divide into six classes in this 

r»int of view, I have six or eight whom 
believe to be true Christians, fifteen or 
twenty very hopeful, thirty passable, 
twenty of whom I have little hope, thir- 
teen bad, and ten very bad. It will be 
seen that the first half, forming the better 
portion, is numerically stronger than the 
other. 

There is one other incident which does 
honour to the gospel. A young man 
confessed his unbelief to me; and I asked 
him if he had an aversion for Christ- 
ianity. "Oh no!" he said, ''the mere 
sight of you among us is sufiicient to 
make us love it It is just as Napoleon 
electrified the soldiers by his very pre- 
sence." 

More than one of my elder sons have 
come successively to preach in this 
prison; and among them one who has 
this winter set off for Daccia, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta. Some time after 
his departure, one of my convicts came 
to address to me, in the name of all the 
rest, the first reproach that they have 
ever made: — "Sir, we are verjr much 
grieved at one thing. You pray inces- 
santly with us for those who are in the 
infirmary or in the dungeons ; but you 
have never prayed with us for your son 
who is gone as a missionary. We re- 
member him continually in our private 
prayers; but we should like to do so with 
you in our public worship." 

Finally, I would add, in two words, 
upon the very important subject of liber- 
ated convicts, that I keep up an ex- 
tremely interesting correspondence with 
many among them who continue sted- 



fast in the ways of the Lord. I subjoin 
one single specimen, out of twenty or 
thirty, which I could show. 

But I stop here. The slightest exertion 
fatigues me ; and, besides, I often recall 
the words of a colporteutf writing his 
report : " I regret every instant I pass in 
relating what I have done, in place of 
continuing to do the work of my Lord." 

Letter from a Convict , after leaving, 

'* Paris, 12th May, 1847. 
" Sir, — I take advantage of a leisure 
moment to let you know of my new 

situation. I work with Mr. , a 

manufacturer of pasteboard. Up to the 
present I have had nothing but appro- 
bation from him. I have acquainted 
him with my wish to have Sunday at my 
disDosal, in order to attend Divine service ; 
ana I hope to succeed, the rather as I 
work two hours extra afler the day's 
work. I begin at six in the morning and 
continue till ten or eleven at night; after 
which I repair to my sister's, where I 
reside temporarily, until I am able to 
take a lodging more conveniently situ- 
ated for my work. But I have said 
enough of myself: let us converse re- 
specting our God, who never forgets those 
who trust in him. Oh, yes! I feel it 
every day more and more. I would not 
live without him. He alone gives bread, 
and patience, and perseverance. Had I 
forgotten him, I should not be in tiie 
position in which I am. Work is really 
a pleasure to me, for God is in my 
thoughts all the day Ions. Since I went 
out I have filled severiJ situations ; and 
I have had the satisfaction of hearing 
my employers express their regret at mv 
leaving them. Inis is the work of God. 
If I have any cross, he seems to me 
to send it to encourage me. Oh, what 
satisfaction is derived from communion 
with him ! It is impossible to know this 
unspeakable happiness without the know- 
ledge of our heavenlv Father. Oh, my 
worthy benefactor! how I recall the 
words which you uttered in your dis- 
courses, * O my God, may thy Holy 
Spirit descend upon me I' yes; I ask it 
every day, and every instant, and also 
for all my unhappy brethren. Oh, how 
I pray to God, too, that he will preserve 
you in health, and that he will give you 
courage to persevere in your noble mis-^ 
sion to be able to soften those hearts so* 
estranged from him. Yes; endeavour 
always to save those unfortunate men 
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^ho mute in til* ^th «f ipfe« tmA <ftf t>«^ 
4it\tmi tlMit th«y may «til«r upon th« t^Md 
that leads t& tru^ ali4 Kf^. May CKmI 
blMtyourlabomr 
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The empire of Babylonia, of whicli 
Babylon was tbe metropolis, is famed 
thfoufhout sacred und pfofeiie bistory, 
as a land where the great and mighty of 
the earth have lived, and where Nature 
and Art combined, in no ordinary degree, 
to elevate its population in the social and 
toolitical scale. The map of Asiatic 
Turkey shows the Babvlonian plain to be 
lost in the intermuiable deserts of Singar 
and Arabia; but the marshes and laies 
of Lower Mesopotamia and Chaldca 
make a large deduction from Its toil; 
>vhile, as if t6 neutralize the natural 
advantages of the citv, many of the 

. Babylonian monarohs threw a variety of 
obstacles in the way of commercial cn- 
teirprise.* Cbaldea, however, has been 
acknowledged to be the most fertile 
tegion of the east,f and consisted of a 
vast plain, fertilized and adorned by the 
tolling floods of the Euphrates and ti^ris, 
which were distributed over the land by 
manual and mechanic labour, and gave 
rise, under the genial influence of a pro- 
pitious climate, to an exuberance of pro- 
duce almost unparalleled, either in ancient 
Or modern history.]; Herodotus declares 
that its fertility was to be credited only by 
eye-witnesses; and though writing in 
the language of Greece^ he states the 

. description of what he saw would appear 
to be improbable ; and he coincides, with 
Pliny and Strabo, in declaring that Baby- 
lonia was the most fertile in corn, seldom 
producing less than two hundred fold, 
and ih some cases three hundred fold, — 
Vrhile the grain was of prodigious aize.§ 
Its government waft regarded as a great 
privilege by allied nations ;i| white its 
magiiificenoe may be estimated from ^e 
fact, that besides maintaining horses for 
military service, it supported about seven- 
teen thousand for the fmmadiaie use of 
the sovereign. 

The pastures acQacent to the pai&ce, in 
the time of Chosioes, <<wen eoveredj" 

* ftfef.Cfi'o. 18S. 

t PItev HWI. Na«. MIK f. *. tx^. MM It WHS 
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«ays QMoB, ^ Witk AmAls ttttd Itrdft; 
the pafddffie) of patt, wai l^plfrHkheA 
with pheasants. peaeotk«» iMitriiihes, roe^ 
bneln, And wild boars | tmd tbe noble 
game of lions and tigers were smAelitBee 
CttiHed leese, t&t the golden pleluiltt«B of 
tbe ehaee. Nine huudfod «nd shrty ele^ 
phants were maintained for the use MA 
iplendouv of the ^ettt kitig^ hto tents 
«tid baggage weire cttrtfed into the fieU 
by twelve thoiMand gveAt oainele, eaid 
eight thousand of a smaller etiir; tt&A 
the rdyal stu^lee were fitted with six 
^ouMfid fiiulee and hoMeki Slit tliett^ 
Mtid gu^irds eueceMively moutited befote 
the pfalaee gate, and tbe sernco of tbe 
interior apartments wa« perf)imied hy 
^iweWe tbotMMid feltitree. Thetavfoiie trea- 
sures of gold, silver, gems, silk, and aro* 
taatiM, were defWsiMd in A hukidved «tib- 
terranean vaults/'* 

The Eupbfatei annnatly overflows ite 
banke, inundating ike ceuntry fW mMiy 
mifoA round) attd rendering the €^iet 
between the ^uphmtea and the Tfgfft 
nfttigable in many plaeee ibr €etwbo^ 
temed boats. Thle annual flood filh tbe | 
oanalS) add f^etlifiatee a^rfenltcii^ to t 
enrpHeing degree. The air k lalaMonv, 
and the soil produces dates, ricei and 
gnkfn of every kind, in aitonieMng pro- 
fUidon } but, in coneeqoenee of th« Ifiogil 
and irregnlar exAotlone of the pnehai, 
And the In^eoaHty of £^1 icmde of property, 
the inhabitafite exert no eort of indnei»y ; 
the numerous oAhak are now left diy 
and negleeted, exeept when filled sfyon- 
taneously by the river; and tbe email 
quantity of land that is cultivated ie not 
half ti!led.t 

At the time When Bebylen euinds forHi 
M the mietrese o^ the eeet, the dty pre- 
eeoted a magAifieeAt eppe«ratioej and 
Xenophon fnfurms vl^ that tbe wnlla wene 
eneompaeeed by a wide and dmp dife^, 
always supplied with wnter ; and ae ^ 
earth was dug out it wee miMle Imb 
brieks/i whieh were baked In fVirflaees 
prepared for the pnfpeee» Tbe eettent 
with whieh they were fkstcmed together 
was a bttmnlnoue snbetatice beAt«d mi 
the fire ; and every thirty layefv wef« 
eempacted together with an itttermixtliVB 
of reed^ Thug tbe eenel mn first Uned, 
and the wall aflerwardi eoofttrtmwtf in 
the same manner Within the Hrev Wit, 
Which wag fortified with toWer«i MMther 

* Oibboii'i Hiit,, VoU vlU. a 40» p, fSf* 

t Niebuhr, Voy. en Ar. it 237; Raiiwtli^g tra- 
vels, p. \U\ RenWs^oe. Her/i. WrfiffihSff. 
tMv. ui caAiasa, p, lu. 



^^,4lifU^ not inttoti wfiAior in ftreogthi 
rti »ii gl l «ol «e thi«k« bastdM whiob ths 
•fNitare «( «A0h divisi&a w«8 walled roundi 
iiii4 <HH)t8io»d in oD« part the yq^aI 



Iia t buiJdtiiji Moifi withia th« tempiiB 
of 6«liyloii» 4 kige iwf^ of gold» repre* 
q w i tm g JupiCer littidf , wfts pUced oo • 
ttiiOBO Of t^ 0Miie meUlf weighing* a«* 
bOMUAg to the Ch»ldeoii% eight bimdred 
tftlenta. Tiro altore were alio hero* ooe 
lar the ^fierlng of euokling viotimsi end 
4»tio for iMtUe of ftiU offo. Hevodetm 
W»f«s ^ tboi on the larger altar the 
ttoldeoae eobiumed the weight of a 
ibiftis^»d ta)|giit« of Ineense ajanuallyi 
mhen thef cf lehvMed the fbstival of this 
iMTOtaided 4ei||F> Beiidea theee, wee « 
M»tue of tMi gold, twelve oubiu high» 
VtMadiiig iei the teoufde, and the Chaldeaoe 
frtaeitfldf ihoibAri^l, the eon of H|retoflpei, 
Jhaving #MiB<d a det ign lo take awa^r thie 
f fta««^ haii not courage to effeet hie pur* 
^ooQ^ Mft theft Xef]iea» hU aon* not on]^ 
4aOk the etatuo^ but killed a priest who 
ioteifel«d. 

Two feateb sof^reigne of Babylon ap«- 
pear to have greatly inKprovod the eily^ 
f£h» firet) nalncd Semirataii» who lived 
£tf« gen^ralione befoi^ the otheri ratted 
strong and estenaive foafrieadesk to pre^ 
vent the inundations of the river, which 
had often overflowed the plain) and 
Nitocris, being lekloue of the growing 
power of the Medes, greatly strengthened 
the fortifications, and caused A channel 
to be opened above the city, to receive 
the waters Of the £flphrateB,--Hio that 
where it before ratt in & straight line, it 
should noWt by fireduent indexlone^ foe- 
come slow, long, and difficult ImmM^se 
undertakings of the saaie kind were also 
x;om.pleted» in which her energy of cha- 
racter is well illustrated. Sh6 also pre- 
pared a sepulchre fvt hetaelf tn one of 
the most populous districts t)f the city, on 
which was written the following insorip- 
tion :— *' If any one of ttiv suooeBsOfS} kings 
of Babylon, should find himself In Want of 
money, let him Open thie sepulchre) and 
take as much as he «hall think fit t but 
if he be not reduced to real want, he 
onght to ftnrbear ; otherwise he shall have 
cause to repent." The monutnent re-> 
mained mttouohed till the reign of Darius, 
who, being templed by th« imagthed 
treasure, broke open the sepulchre, where 
bo fMnd only the retoalna of the body, 
Md tho Miowing tnsoriptkB : *' Hadst 
IhMl not been insatiably covOtoui, and 
gfeoiy of the most sordid gain thou 



wouldst not have violated the aepiilohre 
of the dead.'* 

The entrance of Alexander inioJBabv- 
lon was an event of much interest to the 
peo|^e. a great pact of whom stood on 
the walls, eu;er to^ catch a sight of their 
new monaren ; while many went forth to 
meet him. Among these, Bagopbanes, 
keeper of the citaael and of the royal 
treasure, strewed the entire way before 
the king with flowers and crowns ; silver 
altars were also placed on both sides of 
the road, which were loaded with frank- 
incense, and many other odoriferous herbs. 
He brought with him for Alexander gifts of 
various kinds,— 'flocks of sheep and horses ; 
while lions and ^ panthers were c&rried 
before him in their dene. The magi canie 
next, singing, in their usual manner, their 
ancient hymns* Then followed the Chal- 
deans, wiUi their musical instruments. — 
who were both the prophets and artists 
of Babylon. The first were accustomed 
to eing the praises of t;he kings; the 
Chaldeans taught the motions of the stars 
and the periodic vicissitudes of the times 
and seasons. Then followed, last of all, 
the Babylonian knights, whose equip- 
ment, as well ai that of their horses, 
seemed more designed for luxury than 
magnificence, Alexander, attended by 
Armed men, having ordered the croWd 
of the townspeople to proceed in the rear 
of his infantry, entered the city in a 
oharioti and repaired to the palace. The 
next day he carefully surveyed the house- 
hold of Darius, and all his money.* 
Within a brief period of therie events 
Alexander lay a corpse in bis palaCe. 

The tnmplo of Jupiter Belus occupied 
a eentral position in one of the divisions 
of the etty« Herodotus describes it as a 
square tower, of the depth and beighth of 
one stadium, upon which, as a foundation, 
seven other towers rose in regular suc- 
cession, — the last having a large chap^, 
a magnifioent couch, and a table of solid 
gold. But the wonders which ** the father 
of history *^ describes were even sur- 
paased, in seme respects, by others. 
Among these, was the celebrated tunnel 
under the Euphrates, which united the 
palaoes at each end of the bridge ; besides 
subterranean banquettiug-rooms of brass, 
and the famous hanging gardens, con- 
taining nearly four acres of land, elevated 
more than three hundred feet above the 
level of the city, and bearing timber 
trees of vast size.t Some, however, hate 

* QuiDtus Curtius. v. t. 

t biod. Sle. ii. f. 9. 10; Htrabo, t¥l. 738, fSSj 
Curt. V. i. 
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thrown great doubt on tbe existence of 
tbete ttructurefl, and have asked, bow so 
careful and curious an observer as Hero- 
dotus, wbo saw, and bas minutely de- 
scribed the city, should not have made 
the faintest allusion to such extraordinary 
erections, had they really existed ? The 
tunnel, under the Euphrates, they say, 
was an object more worthy of notice, and 
more likely to attract attention than the 
bridge; and yet, while Herodotus de- 
scribes the latter, he does not mention 
the former. And, to say nothing of the 
extreme improbability that any such stu- 
pendous structures as those of the hang- 
ing gardens should have been erected by 
a people apparently ignorant of the arch, 
it IS not conceivable, had they been con- 
structed, that Herodotus should have 
omitted to mention them. His silence 
implies that the statements as to these 
extraordinary fabrics are really as fabu- 
lous as they are incredible. Diodorus, 
Siculus, and Curtius, are writers on whom 
little dependence can often be placed; 
and in this instance Strabo seems not to 
have evinced a sound discretion.* The 
fact is, that these works were constructed 
after the death of Herodotus. 

The magnitude of the city, as stated 
by ancient writers, staggers belief. At 
the very lowest computation, the area 
within the walls was seventy- two square 
miles,— or nearly three and a half times 
as large as London, with all its suburbs ; 
while^ if the highest computation be 
adopted, the area was one hundred and 
eighty-eight and a half square miles, — or 
nine times that of London. The popu- 
lation is estimated at considerably more 
than a million. So pre-eminently exalted, 
indeed, was the position of this mighty 
nation, that it is not surprising that many 
should entertain the belief that it was 
destined to last throughout the ages of 
time. 

But its sins had gone up to Heaven, 
and cried aloud for punishment I At 
the time when Isaian prophecied its 
desolation, Babylon was in the meridian 
of its glory,— augmenting its resources, 
enlar^ng its dominion, increasing; in its 
energies, and rising to more marked dis- 
tinction. Human foresight would have 
S renounced its increasing ereatness ; but 
^ough it did not attain the meridian of 
its splendour till a century afterwards, 
yet the doom thus proclaimed, before she 
had touched the zenith of her dignity, 
was repeated by Isaiah, reiterated by 
* M'Culloch. 



sueceedinff prophets, and re-echoed in tlM 
ears of Nebuchadnexcar himself by Daniel, 
when he was called to interpret some 
singular revelations which God had been 

S leased to make to that monarch. Imnie- 
lately succeeding the prediction of Isaiah, 
" a most eloquent and inimitable aon^ of 
triumph over this vast empire is put mto 
the mouth of Israel : the very cedars and 
fir-trees of Lebanon share the luuYersal 
joy which is anticipated ; and by one of 
those bold and striking personifieations 
to be found in their fml beau^ only in 
the Scriptures, are represented raising 
the anthem at the faU of its king. The 
whole earth is at rest and is quiet ; they 
break forth into singing, Yea, the fir* 
trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of 
Lebanon, saving, Since thou art laid 
down, no feller is come up against ua." 
To follow this beautiful description to its 
consummation, to witness the great men, 
once the kings of the earth, passing away 
as a vapour, and to appreciate the gnui« 
deur of the past, the desolation aa dis- 

glayed in the present, is a pursuit peen- 
erly appropriate to the student m the 
sacred oracles of God. 

The word that the Lord spake against 
Babylon and against the land of the 
Chaldeans, by Jeremiah the prophet : 

" Deolan jt among the nafcioiis. 
And publish, and set up a standard; 
Publish, and conceal it not: 
Say, Babylon is taken, 
Bel is confounded, 
Merodach is broken in pieces ; 
Her idols are confounded, 
Her images are broken in pieces. 
For out of the north there cometh np a nation 

against her, 
Which shall make her land desolate, 
And none shall dwell therein : 
They shall remove, they shall depart, 
Both man and beast.**— Jer. 1. 1—8. 

" Put yourselves in array against Babylon round 

about: 
All ye that bend the bow. 
Shoot at her, spare no arrows: 
For she hath sinned against the Lord. 
Shout against her round about: 
She hath giyen her hand : 
Her foundations are fallen, 
Her walls are thrown down: 
For it is the yengeance of the Loid : 
Take vengeance upon her; 
As she hath done, do unto her. 
Cut off the sower firom Babylon, 
And him that handleth the sickle in ths time of 

harvest: 
For fear of the oppressing sword 
They shall turn every one to bia people. 
And they shall flee every one to hia own land."— 
Jer. 1. M— IS. 

But the work had yet to be accom- 
plished : and who was competent to the 
task ?— the sword of Cynis was ehoeen to 
inflict the fearful but just punisluntDt ; 
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and lie being informed that a great an- 
nual festival was to be kept in the town, 
when the inhabitants were accustomed 
to spend the night in drunkenness and 
debauchery, thought this a favourable 
«ipportunity to surprise them. The man- 
ner of taking the city was clearly pre- 
dicted. Firs^ the river was to be dried 
up ; God promises, I will say " to the 
deep. Be dry : and I will dry up the 
rivers."—" Thus saith the Lord to his 
anointed, to Cyrus, — I will loose the 
loins of kings, to open before him the 
two-leaved gates; and the gates shall 
not be shut. I will go before thee, and 
make the crooked places straight : I will 
break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut 
in sunder the bars of iron," Isa.xlv. 1, 2. 
Had the brazen gates been closed, as the 
eity was guarded on both banks by walls 
of the same height as those which sur- 
rounded the city, the drying of the river 
bad been in vain ; the Babylonians from 
their walls might have poured down 
death in a thousand shapes on the in- 
vaders, — " the Persians would have been 
taken as in a net,"* and none would have 
escaped. The disorder occasioned by the 
great feast which was then celebrated, 
led to this error, and the gates of the 
palace were imprudently opened by the 
king's orders, to inquire into the cause 
of the tumult without,— when the two 
parties under Gobrias and Gadatas rushed 
in, obtained possession of the palace, and 
slew the king.f 

The assault was made on two sides of 
the city, — thus fulfilling, in all its mi- 
nutiss, the declarations of the prophecy : 
" One post shall run to meet another, 
and one messenger to meet another, to 
show the king of Babylon that his city is 
taken at one end," or is taken at " each 
end," Jer. li. 31. As Cyrus had ordered 
his troops to divide themselves into two 
detachments, to enter on the two sides 
through which the river passed, and ad- 
vance till they met in the centre ; and 
the alarm thus raised by the different 
messengers as they met each other, would 
fill all with consternation. 

The desolation was to be so complete 
that the wandering inhabitants of the 
plain should not find here a place of 
rest, " neither should the shepherds make 
their fold there. But wild beasts of the 
desert shall lie there ; and their houses 
■hall be full of doleful creatures ; and owls 

♦ Herod, lib. i. c. 191. 

f Bishop Lo-wth ; Xenoph. Cyiop. vii. p. 52S, 
Edit. Hutch. 4to. 



shaU dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there. And the wild beasts of the islands 
shall cry in their desolate houses^ and 
dragons in their pleasant palaces: and 
her time is near to come, and her days 
shall not be prolonged." How vast the 
contrast here delineated, to the magnifi- 
cence which made Nebuchadnezzar foi> 
get he was man, — to Belshazzar's feast^ 
prepared for a thousand lords,— and to 
the wealth, power, and number of the 
inhabitants of this empire : 

" The kings thy sword had slain, the mighty dead. 
Start from their thrones, at thy descending tread ; 
They ask in scorn. Destroyer, is it thus I 
Art thou— thou too I— become like one of us ? 
Turn from the feast of music, wine, and mirth, 
The worm thy covering, and thy couch the earth! 
How art thou fall'n from thine etherial height, 
Son of the morning, sunk in endless night ! 
How art thou fairn, who saidst in pride of soul, 
I will ascend aboye the starry pole, 
Thence rule the adoring nations with my rod. 
And. set my throne above the mount of God! 
Spilt in the dust, thy blood pollutes the ground; 
Sought by the eyes that fear'd thee, yet not 

found, 
Thy chieftains pause, they turn thy relics o'er, 
Then pass thee by, for thou art now no more t*' 

MOMTOOMSBT. 

At the commencement of the Christian 
era Babylon was in ruins.* It is said to 
have been turned into a hunting-park by 
the Parthian kings, who overurew the 
Seleucidic dynasty; and it is probable 
that the materials of its vast buildings 
served to construct the newer cities in 
its neighbourhood. In the eleventh cen- 
tury, the modern village of Hilleh was 
founded on its site. 

The dilapidated character of the ruins 
makes it extremely difficult to state to 
which of the ancient buildings the exist- 
ing ruins are to be ascribed. The prin- 
cipal of them are the Rasr, or the palace ; 
the Mujellibe, or the overturned; and 
the Birs Nemroud, or tower of Nimrod ; 
all of which are of great magnitude, and 
at very considerable distances from each 
other. The last is the largest, and is a 
mound of an oblong figure, seven hundred 
and sixty-two yards in circumference. 
On its west side, it rises to an elevation 
of nearly two hundred feet, and on its 
summit is a solid pile of brick, thirty- 
seven feet high. It consists entirely of 
brickwork; and Niebuhr, Rich, and 
Mignan agree in supposing it to be the 
remnant of the sacred edifice, and idei^ 
ticai with the tower of Babel.f The 

* Herodotus Thalia, 159; Strabo, zvi. 738; 
Arrian, xvi. ; Pliny, vi. 26. 

t M'Culloch : Niebuhr, U. 2M; Rich, 88, 49, 54, 
etc. ; Mignan, 202. 
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Mtfa iMuBBd from tht mini ofBiJby^ 
Jon are eelebntttl lor their infcriptiont 
fai the etineiform eharaettr, in attempting 
Ho deciplier whieb nnch laboar and in«> 
^enuity have been expended : 




The walls are not lo be traced, and the 
only relics which can be discovered of 
the ancient city comtnence at two canals, 
tisinff east and west, immediately to the 
south oF the village of Mahowil, and near 
the east bank of the Euphrates. <* One 
of these canals is crossed by a brick 
bridge, and as soon as the traveller has 
gained the opposite side, the vestiges of 
me fallen citv present themselves to his 
view in awfUl grandeur. For the distance 
of twelve miles along the banks of the 
Euphrates, his eye wanders over mounds 
of temples, palaces, and human habita- 
tions 01 every kind, now buried in shape- 
less heaps ; and he travels onward, amidst 
a silence as profound as that which 
presides over the abodes of the dead. 
The first object that appears is a mound 
of considerable elevation, about five hun- 
dred yards from the second canal." Broken 
bricks, and other fragments of buildings, 
cover the sloping sides of this mound ; 
and not far aistant is another mound qf 
still greater elevation. Two miles from 
the bridge are the remains of a larger and 
higher embankment than that of a sim- 
ple watercourse, and which seems to be 
the remnant of some interior embank- 
ment. The road from hence, for the 
Irpaee 6f ftmr miles, is rendered uneven 
by the mounds and detached portions of 



eanal amboikiMntit At Iha iMd of Ui 
track a spacioat eanal is enetMiiteradi 
bejrond which a vast plafan extends. After 
a further ride of an hour and a fiiartei^ 
dba Euphrates appears to ¥iew> ke vortberti 
bank hating beto hitherte exeluded bjr 
the intanreniAg libes of nlina, whtea 
feeem to reiterate the worda of the pfiH 
phety*--<< Babylon is fellea» ife l(Edlen»" 
laa. xxi. 9^ 

Elevated on a sort of ridge appears a 
famous selitery tree, called by tJkm Andw 
Athcbh, bearing every aaark of antiqultjf 
En appearance^ situation, and traditiank 
It is now a ruin amidst ruinB|--%jret it 
bearl evel^green and spreading Wancfaei^ 
and is admned with long treta^lilte ten*' 
drill, whioh nre said to teaeaible Qm fear 
then of bereiM.f Tbeae sktodir mU 
delicate eprays, bendibf towaode tke 
ground, give tothe whole an appeaianoe 
like that of the weeping willow ; while 
their gentle waving in the wind Witfti 
•wtty breeae, has a tnelanehely efiiat 
on the ear. The traditions of th^ / 
reepeetiag this tree give it a 
in their eyes; for theiy consider it te 
have been preserved b^t Gt)d from the 
earlieit time, to form a kefuge for tlia 
caliph Alij^-'WhOf fainting with iatil^^ 
affer the battle of Uiileh, aMighfc test 
under ttl shade. 

Thus were fulfilM the prontisei aid 
threatenings of Jehovah^ and ^us tnMr 
sient are worldly weall^ and p^wer« 
" Trust," ye nations, " irt liie hatA f'W- 
be will then be your defoni»f«*^y« Aall 
not be greatly niovad/' F« S« W* 



ON THE CORRUPTION OV CUKt^'Tik'tfVtt. 

The l»eit of aH the giftt of henfM tb 
earth, even Ghtistknity, tnigtit have 
6eem«d to bring with it att f&«v(taMe 
necessity of a great and petnuMMM di^ 
l^nce, in regaM to the oompetMree of 
knowledge to pretoette tnen ^om de- 
struction. It Was as if eoihe eme pro- 
duetiod, h.Y more talutary to !1f^ thtm all 
others, had been te«erved by th« Creator 
to ipring np in a later age, after many 
gHierations of men had been )ang«iishlng 
through life, and prematufely dyfftg, Urom 
the deficient nature of thetr food and f0- 
tnedies. The image of the IneettAalde 
plant had been shown to the propbeis in 
their visions, but the reality Wtta AoW 

* Anaieot 9i8torj,— Chaldeaiw, published by 
Religious Tract Society, 
t Kitto. 
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givmi to tin. world) ii /win of irhoMy « 
fight ttedf had the wed in itielf, and 
cUiined to be oulUVatad by tfaa people^ 
mho in evwry land ware Mifiering <iha 
nn^adSaa wiuoh it had the propcrtiae to 

But wlttla^ by thegnfttef part of mah* 
kind, it was scarcely accounted worth 
admisaion to a place on their blasted and 
desolated i»il| tbe manner in which its 
virtue was frustrated, among these who 
pretended l6 esteem it, as it was, the best 
gift of God, is recorded in eternal re- 
proach of profassed Christianst 

Can any doubt arise whether there 
were, in the Christian states, resources 
competent, if so applied, to secure to the 
poopW- alaAetitary instruction and the 
pMsaation of tbe Bible I All aatient, 
tiifiidlanily raised f^ve barharkm to 
mdat as states* have consumed, in uset 
the most pernicious, .an infinitely greater 
l^nioulit (Mf meaas Uian would have fuf- 
fia«4 to afiard a modarato share of iA- 
attnietion to all ihe people. Think of (he 
hauofUttii eost for supparting the magaifr- 
«fmcb and rapacit^r of tbe Popish hiet^ 
rnwhy^ from its tripk^^rowned head, 
thr^gh ail the orders cofisecfated to 
fnaiftlain that dakisidtv and share tlto 
spoil. Recollect the immense system, 
4»f Whith every tog^nt was la devourer. 
^edllaet the polnpa and pagfantil for 
whi«h the general rssour^s were to be 
4ax«9i wbUe tha gaaeral industi^ was 
if^nrad b^ the iaterxupti^n of useful 
.^mpleyment and the divaraioa of the 
peafU ta f Ueh dlssipatioa 4s their oon- 
.ditlon 4ualified and peraaittod them to 
^dulge im Thinks dsa af the inealeu- 
lalsla oost af aaclesiaitiaal atructuras) the 
tomples of idolatry, m in truth thay weM. 
: Suppose the case, that soma peHoils 
.diiiami^ to perish wire in tbe posseaaion 
.•of tbe geauiftie light aikd oonsalatitml^ af 
Christianity) perhaps bad eveti batn ad- 
judged to this flte for lealoui^y atid pe«- 
.iaveEtngly aadeavourlng to reetore ihfe 
purity of .that religioa to tha deluded 
i}omn|uaity% Let it ba eappoied that 
jmmbfirs Of that Qommunityt Imviag ootai- 
•apired to obtain this adjudgment^ Ibe- 
.quantad the pr^ciAate of the towar. to 
4aa ihair vietinai gradually peTisbiagk 1 1 
.vauld ba quite in the i|»irit of Foplsh 
•aMperstition) that they should believe 
^hemsalvaft to have doae God serviae, 
Imd ba aocordingiy plaatod with the 
light of the mere and more death-like 
.aspeat of tha emtciated oountenanoea : 
.^ whila thay mighl bi» thewsaivitf in; 



the aBJajFinBBi of Mnait of hiead. W^ 
aan imagine tiieift making oonvivial i^ 
poiatwentey withia light of the prisas 
gateS) aad going from the apaetaela to 
Boaat at tbe banquet. Oir they mighl 
delay the fsstivity, ih order to have tha 
additionid luxury of knowing that thA 
tragedy Was consamttiatad^ as bishoii 
Gardiner would not ditto till tha nsart^rs 
were burnedt Look at these two oatam* 
porary sitoations^ that of the peraone^ 
with truth and imnMntal hope in theit 
spiiits, enduring tbe slow but painful 
teduetioh of their bodias to diasolntbfti 
and tbftt of those who. While their bodies 
farad silnipluously» were thus miserably 
perishing m soul, through the eufse of % 
delusion whioh envenotoed them with 
such malignity, and say whieh was tha 
worse predicamant. . 

If we have no hesttotion in prot 
nouncing, let Us doaaider whether we 
have ever been grateful t6 God for 
daihi))g to piaees» in this land, long einati 
a system which maiotoitts to this hour aa 
muoh of its stability eleawhext. If wi 
rOgrat that fragments of it are held is 
veneratiaB heroi let us look at tha v«rioui 
states of £uf opei small and great^ wheH 
this luperafition Was left .to hold the 
minds of ihe people in its odious grasps 
and verify to aurselvel what we have to 
be thankful for» by thinking whit reoep^ 
tion bur minds c«itid give to an oj&r aC 
subsistonce in theit mmnmadies, measaa, 
absolutions, legends, l-eUas, madialiaii 
of saiflifts, tmd eonrtipdon, evin lo ab- 
aakte revenaly of evlngalitel doQtirinei. 



OU) HUMPHRtY'a WALK T0 OkBOII6B« 

Towjsr. 

'« 1«hAi fitkw * a Irtieiy loelb, 

And Raunocli moors are yriW*- 
j^M high around Ben Aulder'e head - 

Tbe gathei'tnf clond« itrfe pWeA) 
8<ti«1lSllteii wMirtftiftarfiilfbriii, ' 

And Kloooi daforms tbo day ; 
Yet still that ancient man goes on^ 

He sttti pursues hib ^Ay." 

StaaNOTHBMaD by a night of refresi^- 
ini slumber^ and the comfort of a Scot- 
tiiHi breakfast, I prepared to resume my 
journey, leaving QC9asio9i to lift up the 
s^sh* window, I paroeived.it had neither 
sashlittes nor wei^bts^. To supply the 
wiEint of these, and to prevent the s^ah 
f^em falting down and breaking the 
paned) tha fpllowing plan was ad^ted. 
JHotahes wiete ,aut in thj^ #H 9^ ^e 
iwindQW. frftltt^ W.,a h»f*. sp^pd^ 
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from the laah ; the book had an orna- 
ment on one tide of it, the weight of 
which preised the hook against the side 
of the window frame, so that when the 
■ash was lifted up the hook ran into one 
of the notches and prevented the sash 
from falling. This plan I afterwards 
■aw was of general use in the Highlands. 

I crossed over Tummel bridge— an old 
structure pointed at top, with one arch 
in the centre and a smsller one at the 
east end — ^with my hazel stick in one 
band and my carpet bag in the other. 
Great coat I had none, having deposited 
mine in my trunk, very erroneously con- 
cluding that the weather would be fine. 
At the foot of the bridge, near the rush- 
ing waters of the Tummel, huge stones 
lay piled up one upon another, as though 
a church spire or two had there been 
broken to pieces. 

By the time that I had walked a mile, 
my carpet-bag hung heavy in my hand, 
and then it was I bethought m3rself of a 
packet or two of red tape which I had 
Drought from home with me, such tape 
as attorneys use in tying up their deeds 
and parchments, and literary characters 
in uniting the different sheets of their 
manuscripts. "Oh," thought I, <'now 
for my red tape ! What a cardinal vir- 
tue is forethought! had I not been 
thoughtful I should be utterly unable to 
lighten my load, whereas now I can 
sung it over my shoulder, and walk 
quite at my ease!" 

Full of my own forethought and pru- 
dence, I unlocked my carpet-bag; but, 
alas! found no red tape! I felt quite 
sure that it was in my bag, but as feeling 
quite sure of having what we have not, 
never enables us to find it, no wonder 
that after tumbling over the few neces- 
saries I had with me, no red tape was 
among them. 

** Weill" thought I, after a moment's 
pause, " it is all very well, nay, perhaps 
better as it is, for I dare say the red tape 
would have cut my shoulder, besides 
being too long for me at one time, too 
short at another, and plaguing me in all 
sorts of ways. Let them in Gray's Inn 
and Paternoster-row keep their red tape, 
we in Scotland can do without it I" 

Turn out of your way, ye tourists who 
may follow me in my path, if ye have 
an eye for the picturesque and a soul for 
the impressive, when ye come to the 
bend in the river, within four or five 
miles of Loch Raunoch, for there the 
Tummel rushes through the scattered 



rocks with such varietjr and extravagance 
of beauty that you can hardly fail to be 
carried away with delight Seat your- 
selves on one of the misshapen stones at 
the brink of the foaming flood, and be in 
no haste to depart ; muse on the course 
of rivers, and idso on the course of your 
own lives : 



The Garry to the Tammel rans, 

The Tummel to the Tay, 
And thus our hours, and days, and years, 

Together glide away. 

The Tay flows onward to the sea, 

A rolling, restless river; 
And man to an eternal world. 

For ever and for ever I 



How often was I lured from my on- 
ward path by the beckoning beauties 
around me, and how frequently did my 
lips and my heart unite in an ejaculation 
of surprise and joy ! 

Presently it began to rain, when I 
flung my carpet-bag over my back, 
with my hazel stick passed through the 
handles, and thought how nicely it rode 
there! how excellently it defended my 
back and shoulders from the rain ! and 
how silly it would have been to have 
slung it by my side with a piece of red 
tape! 

As I trudged on, looking a little like a 
pedlar, I congratulated mynelf on being 
neither in Bond-street nor Cheapside. 
Old SchehaUian, the dark giant moun- 
tain, had his head so high in the sky, 
that there seemed little danger of his 
seeing me, but suddenly he looked forth 
from the clouds which were gathered as 
garments around his breast, and I fimd- 
fully felt as if he was about to speak to 
me, thinking that if he did it would be 
in the voice of ages — a voice yet deeper 
and more solemn than that of thunder. 
SchehaUian is more than three thousand 
five hundred feet high, and of a most 
imposing appearance. I was awestruck 
by his amazine bulk and height, and fiilt 
myself, indeed, to be a pigmy. 

As the rain came down faster I took 
shelter at the foot of a rock, but the 
black ants that abounded there drove me 
away. I then sought a retreat beneath 
a cluster of birch trees ; but here myriads 
of midges came about me, biting and 
teasing me. If, for a moment, these 
things affected my temper, like the nut- 
bough pulled down by the school-boy, it 
soon sprang up again to its proper posi- 
tion. «OhI" said I, << these ants and 
midges, after all, have done me a kind- 
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nees ; I should very likely have taken 
cold had I sat still in my wet clothes." 

Who can tell how often he is guided 
for good in seasons of difEculty ! What 
matters it if a midge or a mountain turns 
us from danger, or a hlack ant is the 
means of preserving us from evil I In 
either case we are indebted to the good- 
ness of our heavenly Father ; and we can 
never sufficiently praise and magnify his 
holy name. 

It is truly wondrous what hilarity, ex- 
ercise, fresh air, and liberty call forth. I 
went on by the side of the lake, with a 
spri^ of heather in my bosom, and a 
spirit of joyousness in my heart, now 
plucking a bunch of nuts or a wild rasp- 
berry; now gazing with delight on the 
silvery water, the yellow go wans, the 
green furze, and the purple heather, and 
now bursting into a hymn of thanks- 
giving : 

Almighty Lord 1 I love thee more 

While round I gladly gaze ; 
Be thine the homage of my heart, 

My gratitude and praise I 

Loch Raunoch is a fine sheet of water. 
I cannot say that eleven miles of un- 
islanded, unbroken crystal are presented 
at once to the eye, because there are two 
or three islands in the loch, but these are 
not seen as you look along it from the 
east end. Wandering along the sides of 
the water is like walking in a continued 
pleasure-ground, so beautiful are the 
varied scenes presented to the view. The 
mountains around, though of consider- 
able elevation, are not among those which 
are remarkable, always excepting Sche- 
hallian. Ben Lowers is too far off to 
assert his supremacy. 

Loch Ericht, sixteen miles long, which 
lies a little to the northward of Loch 
Raunoch, presents a desolate picture to 
the eye. A shooting-lodge and the hut 
of a shepherd are the only objects which 
relieve the dreary loneliness that reigns 
around. Its upper end is near the lonely 
inn of Dalwhinie, and touches upon the 
Region of Badenoch, in Invernesshire. 
Ben VoUich lifts up his head to the south 
of it, and Ben Aulder to the west. The 
cave in which the young Chevalier Prince 
Charles hid himself from the king's troops 
is near the southern extremity. What 
must have been his emotions, pent up in 
that dreary den» well knowing that his 
pursuers were hunting for his ufe. The 
poet has put these words into his mouth : 

** The small birds rejoice in the green leaves re- 
turning, 



The murmuring streamlet wluds dear thnnigh the 
vale; 

The hawthorn trees blow in the dew of the morn- 
ing. 

And wild scatter'd cowslips bedeck the green dale : 

But what can give pleasure, or what can seem fair. 

While the lingering moments are numbered by care t 

No flow'rs gaily springing, nor birds sweetly sing- 

^ Ing, 

Can soothe the sad bosom of Joyless despair. 

The deed that I daied, could it merit their malice, 

A king and a father to place on his throne ? 

His right are these hills, and his right are these 
valleys, 

Where the wild beasts find shelter, but I can find 
none: 

But 'tis not my suflferings, thus wretched, forlorn, 

My brave gallant friends I 'tis your ruin I mourn ; 

Your deeds proved so loyal in hot bloody trial, 

Alas ! can 1 make you no better return I " 



At one of the villages through which I 
passed, the windows of the shops quite 
amazed me with their gaiety. Cloths of 
different colours, shining buttons, articles 
of dress and cutlery — where the buyers 
were to come from I did not know. In 
most of the cottages I could see the ladder 
by which the inmates ascended to their 
dormitory. At a little inn were assembled 
part of Lord Mexborough's sporting party. 

The room into which the traveller is 
shown in most of the small inns is usually 
at once a sitting-room, a parlour, a dress- 
ing-room, and a bed-room. The beds 
are curtained off in wooden recesses at 
the sides of the room, and a comb or two 
and a small looking-glass lie in the win- 
dow. Children run about in kilts, and 
every one talks in Gaelic. 

A simple pretty little stone tenement, 
to the north of Loch Raunoch, quite took 
m^ fancy as I passed by it. With eight 
wmdows and a door to the front, a plan- 
tation of firs on one side, a beautifully 
romantic hill on the other, with here and 
there a few ornamental bushes; it pre- 
sented a charming appearance, command- 
ing as it did a view of the Loch and the 
mountains Schehallien, Ben Lowers, and 
Ben Doran. Happiness, however, is not 
secured by stone tenements, and planta- 
tions, and romantic hills, and fair pro- 
spects; though these in themselves are 
agreeable possessions. A contented heart 
looking backwards with thankfulness, for- 
wards with hope, and upwards with con- 
fidence, can do either with or without 
them. Oh what a priceless blessing is 
that of a grateful heart! — it not only 
brightens the bright and beautifies the 
beautiful, but makes also the barren heath 
fruitful, and the dry rock to gush out with 
crystal streams. 

As I walked on, it still rained, when, 
very opportunely, the postman to George's 
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Ti»Wii <MiM up in a one-hone cart, and 
asked me to ride. I voouoled hit cart, 
but as it had do springs, its motion over 
the rough road iras very uncomfortable. 
The raio, too» came down faster, so that 
sendiogf on my carpei-baghj the postman 
to the inn at George's Town, with a mes- 
■age bidding them prepare comforts for 
a coming guest, I len the cart, and again 
proceeded on foot 

At the west end of Loch Rannoeb, 
being sadly wet, I took shelter in a plan« 
tation, passing for that purposa through 
a large white gate leading to an elegant 
mansion in a park. Here I stood for 
little less than an hour, till the branches 
of the trees seemed rather to bendact the 
rain to me^ than to defend me from it. I 
then approaohed a low etraiiKroofed shed, 
the front of which had been teeently 
tarred of et ; hurt no toomer did i enter it^ 
than, by the abyss below, I saw that the 

e» was intended either for an loo- 
se, or something of the kind : there 
was juet room iW me to stand under 
the roof in a stooping poetore. What 
ridiewlons positions are men sometimes 
plaoed int there was I, erouohing in 
the narrow ontmnce of the shed, trying 
lo shelter myself from tlie rain^ and to 
«roid coming in contact with the tarred 
beards^ with a reaaoiiabte apprehension 
of the danger of (hlUng^ backwards into 
^ abyss ; the bottom of whioh, on oo- 
count of the gloom, I could wot see. 
What greatly added to the uneasiness of 
my Situation was the eircumstanee that 
the lawn windows of the mansion com* 
manded a dirsot tiew of niy house of 
reftige, and continually was I imagining 
that some tall eerving^man in livery, or 
some bluff dietatorial butler would be put 
in commission to order me off the pre- 
mises, or, what Wotrid bo still worse, to 
invite me, in my dripping state, down to 
the hall. I did not long ren>ain in such 
humiliating elrcumstanoes, but sallied 
forth through the rain to reach the place 
of my destination. 

' At length I came to the stone bridge 
over the rirer at the west end at Loch 
Raunach, which bore the inscription, 
» Tay Brige, 39^. Built by Sir Niel Men- 
eies, Bart, and the Trnstees of the Estate 
of Strowian.'* And directly after entered 
Tylafiine Inn, kept by John Mac Donald. 
Here I was waited on with much assi- 
duity by Jane and Ann Mac Donald, 
daughters of the aforesaid John Mac 
Donald — ^two bonnie lasses, of whom it 
may with tnrth be said, they mra as 



attiiifivc as they won resmMtftil, hod M 
mddest as they were good4ooking* 

Lord Mansfield has a BbaQtinf^>)N>x 
near the place, and two of hia keopen^' 
who were at the inn, had with tham- 
three or four oooples of white pauilers^' 

Sfar the hurgest and finest ^rmed d^fs 
tike kind i had omr seeo. 



CHRISTIAN HOPE. 

Thjs hope 13, first, a well-grounded ex- 
pectation, rounded on iDfalUble promises, 
confirmed by an inviolable oath. This 
hope isj secondly, ^ purifying principle: 
^[ He that hath this hope nurineth himself, 
even as God is pure.' This tiope is, 
thirdlyj the Christian's anchor : " Which 
hope we have as an anchor, of tho soul, 
both s^re and st^dfast,** An anchor, 
when in use, is invisible! being im- 
mersed in the water, it is not seen, but 
felt So it is with the h^e of tha Chris- 
tian: it reaches "within the veil" and 
takes hold of unseen Yealitiet'--^promises 
unfulfilled, but which are as sure as the 
throne of God itself. A man beholding 
a ship lying at anchor, weathering a 
storm — and not knowing It had an an- 
chor — might wonder at its steadiness : so 
do men of the world wonder and gaze a( 
the firmness of the martyrs; and, not 
seeing their *' Anchor/* are tempted to 
call their fortitude obstinacy. 

Our trials, losses, temptations, and 
conflicts are seriously felt; but, under 
such circumstances, we must consider in 
what our resources lie : not in our mini- 
sters — not in Christian friends — not in 
conversation or books; — no; our only 
efieetual resource is invisible ; it is within 
the veil, " whither our Forerunner is fov 
us entered, even Jesus, made an high 
priest for ever after the order of Melchi- 
aedec." There is fixed the anchor of the 
soul; even that sure and stedfast hope 
of glory, which, amidst the hurricanes and 
tempests of the present life, can alone 
secure na from a fetal shipwreck I — Cgcil^ 



INFLUENCE OF ASSOCUTION. 

Tbb interest exotted within ns by the 
same objects under diflbrenteireumstances 
is very striking. As the ehomiat extracts 
medicine and poison from the same plant, 
so do we from the same scenes tfeiive 
{Measure mid pain. We are InAoeneed 
less by the things around us than wo wa 
by the associations we attach .ta them. 
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WlMlAt out 4iMe«buld omite * amile, 
vill at anotber inaka m weap. Hardly 
im Amr% aa «t«»I whiohy under uittt «ir« 
atanataaoea, might boI affliotuai nor it 
tbaore an ol^aet in ereattcn too \ow\y lo 
Ifnpart aatMfaoliaK: 

The l^Itferest herb that grows upon the mountaia 
A ffra»«fttl frtfrrftDM ob the sir wiBy fling; 

Xki» veUivfl ttr^tm 9f a iifiglf Qt«d fount»ifi 
Some li«ftliog, life-yres^rving power may being. 

€k> to a taih'oad atation, and gaae on a 
deparftiBg train, amd what emotion wiii it 
awaken in the mindf The arrival of 
^aaoeii^ira, the hurrytBg to and fro of 
polieaman ^nd portert, the increasing 
hiatie and cenfurion, the loading of the 
^^g'^g^ vaa^ the hatty parting of friendi* 
dM biaeing tteam, the ahrill wluatle, the 
riaafing bell) the waring of the signala, 
and the land rumble of the moving wheels, 
in aooie degree afihet ua by their aaima* 
tion; hut they are eommon to ns, and 
liave little individnal interest in our eyea. 

A TOisel outward bonnd is leaving the 
bttrbewr; a few spectators are assembled 
Ml the pier, and we are among the nun* 
Wr. The breeta is blowing, the waves 
are gently riaing and fblling, and a few 
aea gnUa are winging their way along the 
aurfaee of the mighty deep. We look at 
the aailora as they gal the ship under 
weigh, and at the few pasaengera that 
fanAain on the deok. The wind is-lavaar*- 
able, the white sails are spread, and the 
veasei puraues her onward course, it may 
be lo die east or the west^no matteiv 
Wa have no iriends among her paaeen* 
:era^ and no bale of merchandise in her 
old. We quietly muse of foreign shores, 
aibipwreeks, ceeal and sunny ishmds, and 
walk away with a tranqni] pulse from the 
pier. 

But now let us return to the raih-oad 
atatien, and look on the aame departtog 
train In anothev point of view. It is 
about to bear away Arom us a pleasant 
insitor — a che^ul and agreeable eom- 
panlon«^who has been aa a sunbeam in 
our habitation. We have a painful in- 
terest in the hissing steam, the shrill 
whiatle^ the ringing bell, and the bustle 
and prepanitiea; let they seem to be 
hnnylng away a friend we would wil- 
lingly detain. We value our momMts ; 
we are affected by the moving of the 
train, and we pursue with our ayes the 
lesaening carriages, at they baslen on- 
wards, with poignant regret. ^ 

Let us walk down to the pieiv and see 
if wo cannot in^iart to lliat outward- 
bound ship a significance that will thrill 
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y)h>iigh oulp very BQttU^ Instead of hanw 
ing no bale of goods among ita meTobaii* 
dtae» wo hava valuable, though unio&uredi 
property on board. Instead ol having 
BO firiend among the pataangtct, thera if 
o»o» almotl at dear to us at our own 
touU Are our hearts ^uiot and our 
pulsot tran^il now ? Wiib what ea^ei; 
eyea we devour the vessel at she begint 
to move through the yielding waters 1 
With what iattnsity of emotion axt out 
eyas fixed on that white handkerchief 
waving from the deck, aud with what 
moiimful alaority wo return the signal of 
a long, if not a las^ farewell. To leavt 
the pier would be impossible. Witl^ 
iMhing eyes and baartt we gaze on tht 
rooedipg ahipi till in the £siance sht 
mingWs with the tea and tkiea. 

For a moment we wiU levarse ow 
eniotioQt^ and Intteod of witaessina 
the dopartuvo of a friend by the railroaq 
carriage or tho abipr wo wiU tUnd in tht 
attitude, of exneotaaeys anxiously awai^ 
ing an arrivah Tbo raUroad train u^ 
proaehes ; it oannet toma too iasW for it 
bringa us one whow our arav and our 
hearts art open to leoeivo. Welcome it9 
hissing, itt panting. Ma loud ahriekt an4 
its thundering wheels. The ship that if 
oven now at liand, hta on hoard a holaved 
flaoi who lor years hat roudied abroad 
and ia now fttuming home to gladdeii 
our hoarth. How slowly the vestel sails! 
Surely aba is beoalmed an. tho water, 
Nov .the ia naaeer*^now she hat reached 
the pier« Among thosQ who are standing 
OB her dock wa diseavar the beloved one» 
Oar oyeaaad heaorta are ranniug over with 
joy« thankfnlneas, and praiae» 

When at a distance from home wa retd 
a pafragvanh in a newspaper of acalamir 
tone fire tnat broke out in the night, and 
deatrayed a dwelling-house vith its fur- 
niture, the anaounoement but little afieots 
tts» even though there ia a doubt whether 
one or two human beinp have not 
perished in the flames,*<-«nd we lay 
down the nawapapor with unruffled comr 
poaure. But imagine the ieae^l signi- 
ficance that would be imparlyed to the 
paragraph, and tho dreadful interest it 
wouS ezeito in uS) if suddenly wo dlscch 
vered that tho deealatod dwelling was our 
own habitation. How haetily we should 
snatch up the paper l***with what anxioi«s 
agony we should again read tho afflicting 
particulars of the conflagration. The 
nowspaper is the aame aa it was»-^the 
aeeaunt ol the five is tho saine»*-ibut how 
diimatly bava thty«8tetad us( F9r 
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we Me, as it werei Uie very flare of tihe 
flamef, and hear the crash of the falling 
timben. Before, our oomposore was un- 
tuffled ; but now, our hearts are harrowed 
with the most distracting apprehensions I 
A country village, with its scattered 
houses and cottages, its spacious green, 
and larse oak tree; its church on the 
hill, and the '< establishment for young 
gentlemen," a stone's cast or two from 
the tnmpike>road, presents a pleasant 

Sictare to the eye ; but how abundantly 
oes such a scene rise in interest, if we 
have not seen it for years, and it happens 
to be the place where our youthful days 
were passed! In that school we were 
educated; in that church we assembled 
at the sound of the sabbath bells ; from 
that oak we gathered acorns in our boy- 
hood ; on that green we gambolled, and 
in that running brook we slaked our 
thirst, and bathed our burning brows I 
How the past rushes on our hearts ! the 
days of our boyhood come back again, 
and surround us with our accustomed 
playmates. Old half- forgotten friend- 
ships and affections arise within us,— we 
gaze around with excited emotions, our 
pulses throb, and our eyes are filled with 
tears. 

Many a felon who has suffered at 
Newgate, has passed by its massy walls 
a hundred times without fear. Imagine 
one of these, callous with crime, hardened 
in iniquity, comine up Snow-hill while 
St. Sepulchre's bell is tolling. Hardly 
does he hear it; and if he does, he 
regards it not. What cares he for St. 
Sepulchre's, or St. Sepulchre's bell ! — the 
toll has no meaning in it On he goes, 
reckless and undaunted. But now sup- 
pose, as a convicted malefactor, in the 
condemned cell of Newgate, he has been 
awakened from a perturbed slumber, by 
the tolling of St. Sepulchre's bell, on the 
morning of his execution. Does he dis- 
regard the bell now ? — ^has it no meaning 
in it, think you ? Why every word of its 
iron tongue speaks of shame and agony, 
and death and judgment, in thundering 
accents, and the sound enters into his 
very soul ! He knows that the clamorous 
harbinger of death is announcing his 
own doom, and that an assembled multi- 
tude are awaiting his appearance on the 
flcaffold. Every stroke of the clapper of 
St Sepulchre's bell now goes crashing 
through his brain. 

An infidel, an unbeliever in God's holy 
word, a despiser of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, may regard a place of Divine wor- 



ship with derision. He may point to sttdi 
a building as a monument of ignorance, 
superstition, and fanaticism, and make 
merry at the expense of the lowly fol* 
lowers of the Redeemer ; ,but, if in God's 
providence he should be led by curiosity 
or a more censurable motive, to enter a 
place of worship, and the High and Holy 
One should send an arrow through hu 
heart — ^if the text of him who ministers 
in holy things, be this : ** Thou art the 
man ;" or, *' Be sure your sin will find 
you out;" or, "The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die ;" attended with a hallowed 
influence that should bring him on his 
knees, and be followed by conviction, 
repentance^ and exulting faith, till his 
heart, as well as his lip cries out, not 
only *' God be merciful to me a sinner," 
but also, '' My Lord and my God I" then 
will he regard the same temple that he 
before despised with affection, reverence, 
and thankfulness ; and be ready to ex- 
claim : ** How amiable are thy taberna- 
cles, O Lord of hosts ! My soul longeth, 
yea, even fainteth for the courts of the 
Lord ; my heart and my flesh crieth out 
for the living God," Psa. Ixxxiv. 1, 2. 

Hardly can anything be clearer than 
the fact, that we derive pleasure and pain 
from the same scenes, and that we are 
influenced less by the things around us, 
than we are by the associations we attach 
to them. 

When a Bible is seen lying on the 
table near us, we regard it as a sacred 
book. Habit, education, a knowledge of 
its awful and glorious contents, and a 
deep conviction of its truth, invest it 
with reverence. But let the blessed book, 
instead of being anybody's Bible, be our 
Bible, and the Bible of our parents before 
us, with their names written in it, on the 
fly-leaf, and their marks opposite the 
texts that affected ihem. Let us call to 
memory that they read it in joy and in 
sorrow, rejoiced over it, wept over if, 
prayed over it, and that it was as oil to 
their joints and marrow to their bones, — 
and we regard it with affection as well as 
with reverence. Plain as it may appear 
in its time-worn leathern cover, we would 
not part with it for one in morocco and 
gold, nor for any other Bible in the world. 
We open its sacred pages with emotion, 
and eaeerly turn with a vehement joy to 
the soul-sustaining text, that has opposite 
to it a double cross : " This God is oar 
God for ever and ever; he will be our 
guide even unto death," Psa, xlviil. 14« 
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BURNHAM BEECHES. 

On the borders of a wild wood, once 
evidently far more extensive than at 
present, and close to the edge of a rough 
common or open pasturage, about two 
miles and a half from the village of 
Burnham, are several extraordinary 
beech-trees of great antiquity, which 
have recently attracted considerable at- 
tention. We paid a short time since a 
visit to this secluded and romantic wood- 
land spot, which is distant from the rail- 
road station at Maidenhead about five 
miles, and as much from that at Slough, 
lying northward of the " line," and nearly 
intermediate between the stations in 
question. 

Stopping at the Maidenhead station, 
we first proceeded to the village of 
Burnham, — a quiet, interesting little 
place, with a very fine old church, 
situated on elevated ground, whence may 
be seen a lovely prospect of the country 
towards Windsor Forest. The reapers 
were busy in the corn-fields, and the 
lark sung overhead as we walked along. 
Several species of blue Butterflies 
(genus, Polyommatus) fluttered • along 
the banks, and played in our path, revel- 
ling in the glowing sun. Several times 
we disturbed the bright-eyed little lizard 
basking half-conceded by the tangled 
brambles and rough herbage of the 
hedgerows, and vanishing with marvel- 
lous promptitude on our near approach ; 
the moment we advanced our hand, 
there was a slight rustle, and it was 
gone. Various wild flowers, some of 
singular beauty, on every side, claimed 
our passing admiration ; — the bees were 
passing from one to another, and half 
hiding themselves in the painted petals ; 
— and the butterflies danced over them 
on their fluttering fans. Some trailed 
over the hedgerow banks, — some grew 
by the pathway, unfolding their whorl 
of blossoms, — and others stood conspicu- 
ous in the standing corn, with azure 
disks : 

*' Everywhere about they are glowing- 
Some like stars, to tell us spring is bora, 
Others, their bright blue eyes vrith tears o'erflov- 
ing, 
Stand like Ruth amidst the golden corn." 

At the quiet hamlet of Burnham, we 
inquired our way to the beeches — they 
were yet distant, — ^but the road was 
pleasant ; it led through lanes bordered 
by tall hedgerows, and overshadowed by 



the leafy arms of trees casting a deep 
shade below, and intercepting the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun. Here and there, as 
the lane wound along, sweet rural spots 
opened to our view, such as Gains- - 
borough has so beautifully illustrated 
with his magic pencil — ^little nooks, 
vistas in the woodland scenery — gleams 
of light contrasted with sombre shadows, 
— breaks in the masses of foliage, through 
which the blue sky smiled. Frequently, 
the chattering blackbird crossed the road 
on rapid wings, and plunged into the 
obscure coppice ; the startled rabbit 
shot into its hole, and the wood-pigeon 
dashed along the glade. 

After some time, the road began sud- 
denly to ascend, and in the distance 
before us a dark wood stretched far 
away. The lane was now more open, 
but occasionally huge beech-trees, which 
had at some distant date been pollarded, 
attracted our notice — the trunks were 
short, but of vast thickness — some were 
hollow, and the bark was gnarled ; these 
short trunks were strangely contorted, 
and were crowned with what would be 
called large trees, had each huge branch 
risen itself immediately from the ground; 
— they were the relics of a forest, 
" where bounded the startled deer," — 
and they prepared us for the still more 
mighty relics, now at no great distance, 
— the Burnham Beeches. We now 
neared the borders of the wood— once a 
vast forest — and the lane led past a 
farm-house, and on to a wide space, 
partially covered with brushwood, and 
trees, and partially cleared and open ; — 
here rose the Burnham Beeches. 

The road descends through them, and 
then, suddenly rising, leads to the wide 
common. So lonely, so secluded, so 
wildly sylvan a spot, we did not expect. 
Here and there trees, whose leafless 
branches and barkless trunks proclaimed 
their age, or perhaps, the efiects of 
lightning, rose up like huge skeletons 
amidst the underwood. A deep-wooded 
dell on the left, as we entered the 
arena, with a rough pathway down it, 
if pathway it may be called, struck us as 
being very picturesque ; — it evidently 
led to the depths of the wood, of which 
we were on the outskirts. 

But the beeches ! how shall we de- 
scribe them ? There are several — we did 
not count them — of wonderful dimen- 
sions, and strange yet imposing appear- 
ance. Such trees we never saw before ; 
2 I 
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-*-the Tast trunks yMch had been pol- 
larded, but how long ago we pretend not 
to guess, were less remarkable for eleva- 
tion, than for their enormous circum- 
ference, and their singularly contorted 
figure, as if the winds had wrenched 
them round during their growth of cen- 
turies. One we measured was about 
eight yards in circumference, and others 
were as large. From these trunks, twisted 
and wrenched and gnarled, with the 
bark rugged and fissured, rose up 
mighty limbs, themselves large trees, — 
sometimes almost straight, sometimes 
contorted and warped by the winds, so 
as to continue the wild grotesque fea- 
tures of the trunk. Numbers of these 
Ihnbs towering aloft formed a full head 
of dense foliage. The roots boldly start- 
ing out of the ground, rough and angu- 
lar, and twisted in all directions, ran in 
various ways for yards around; — the 
ground was covered with the dried frag- 
ments of last year's beechmast. 

On examining the enormous trunks of 
these trees we found them for the most 
part hollow ; into some we might enter, 
but others, though probably also hollow, 
had no apparent opening. Yet, hollow 
as these trunks were, nothing could ex- 
ceed the healthy appearance and vigour 
of the solid limbs, nor the luxuriance of 
the foliage. Time had crumbled the 
once solid heart of these trunks to dust, 
-^but the outer layers of wood still re- 
mained sound, and a thick covering of 
living bark, carrying on the circulation 
of the sap to the giant limbs, was in 
pristine activity. 

Names and initials once deeply carved 
oti it, bearing dates from 1720 to 
1750, were now almost obliterated by its 
progressive growth, and were with diffi- 
culty deciphered. Bearing as these 
hollow trunks did, such a ponderous load, 
we felt that the tempest might tear off 
the massive branches before it could 
prostrate their parent pedestal. They 
have been tested — they have defied the 
storms of winters for centuries — they 
have withstood the tempest which has | 
overthrown others around them ; the 
strong wind has rocked their branches 
—but there they stand— time-honoured 
trunks, which have seen the raven grow 
old, and the etgle cease to renew his 
youth. 

Who can tell their age I — when they 
were slender saplings, like hazel-wands, 
the Red King may have hunted the 



' deer in the forest around them — nay, 
they may have seen the days, when the 
Saxon power had not succumbed to the 
Norman ; and a Saxon noble may have 
chased the wolf and the wild boar which 
lurked in the depths of the forest, or 
the wild bull who headed his herd in the 
glade. But time passed on — the woods* 
man, with *^ his broad bright axe" who 
looked upon these mighty trees when 
saplings, little dreamed as he lopped the 
' forest branches, of the time when they 
i should stand in their stern majesty, the 
I survivors of centuries, — when, if trees 
I had tongues, they could tell of changes 
, in language and in laws, of successions of 
: kings — of events recorded by history's 
erring pencil — of civil wars — and of the 
I progress of a great nation from rudeness 
I to civilization — from the darkness of 
superstition to the light of truth. Time 
passed on, — the woodman with " his 
broad bright axe," slept with his fathers, 
and generation after generation sue- 
oeeded ; but still the trunks stand, — ^not 
now saplings, but forest Anakims. Time 
passes on — and if the hand of man levels 
not these venerable sylvan monuments 
of antiquity, centuries may elapse ere 
they slowly yield to decay* Yet the 
time must eome when they shall perish 
— when the still vigorous bark shall dry 
and wither, and the wood crumble to 
dust. From being slender rods, they 
slowly reached their prime — the next 
steps lead from their prime to their 
decay. Emblems they of mighty em- 
pires, Babylonish or Roman, which 
rose, attained to power and splendour, 
and at length declined and fell ! 

They read also unto ourselves a moral ; 
we too are passing away ; and these 
trees which existed long before our birth 
shall endure when our race is run. Do 
not the leaves whisper, — " The days of 
man's years are ' threescore years and ten, 
and if by reason of strength they be four- 
score years, yet is their strength labour 
and sorrow^ for it is soon cut off and we 
fly away.' " Happy is the Christian 
whose hopes are not bounded by time — 
and who, as he walks in the fields, can 
regard the flowers at his feet as 

" Emblems of our own great resurrection 
Emblems of the bright and better land.** 

As we sat on a gnarled root under oac 
of the overshadowing beech-trees, with 
trains of thought such aa we have just 
written paming through our mind, i| 
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b«autifal little squirrel darted by, and 
nimbly ascending a neighbouring beech, 
aoon gained ite branches ; the sight 
roused the naturalist in us, and we 
watched it, as in playfulness it ran along 
tiie boughs with its tail raised up and 
arched, as if to try its own dexterity, — 
its dark eyes sparkled with liveliness, 
and CTery action was easy and confident. 
At first it did not perceive us ; but when 
it was awai'e of our near presence it 
mounted aloft, and was hidden by the 
thick foliage. 

From time to time the plaintive, but 
hoarse cooing of the wood-pigeon was 
heard ; and several were seen hurrying 
on through the trees, or disappearing 
among them. It would seem that the 
green woodpecker is not uncommon 
here ; — as we were walking along, one of 
these elegant birds left the turf, and with 
undulating flight went off towards the 
wood ; we had probably alarmed it while 
feeing upon ants, for which it is in die 
habit of visiting the ground; and we 
observed that ants' nests were very abun- 
dant. Five hundred years ago, the 
squirrel, and the wood-pigeon, and the 
green woodpecker, tenanted as now, this 
woodland. How wonderfully through- 
out all changes, and the succession of 
generations, the order of nature is 
maintained! With this order man is 
permitted to interfere; yet, while the 
works of his hands perish, while cities, 
and towers, and temples, fall into ruin, 
— the face of nature is renovated, the 
flowers return in spring, the birds build 
their nests, the lively squirrel plays on 
the beech-tree, and whatever of nature 
is to-day, also came to pass five-hundred 
years ago. M. 



SAVING POWER. 

I KNOW no display of power like the 
power of Christ displayed in the conver- 
sion of the sold 1 To subdue mind under 
any circumstances, demands a power 
unspeakably surpassing that which in 
required to effect the mightiest mechani- 
cal operation. Give me but certain data, 
and I can calculate the power that will 
be necessary to break down a fortress — 
to raise a mountain — to propel a world ; 
but who can calculate the power neces- 
sary for the subduing of a single mind? 
You reason; the judgment is not con- 
vinced. You heap up argumiHits; strongier 



prejudice is excited against you. You 
adauce motives of hope and fear; the 
will is still unmoved, except perhaps 
to exasperation. You put forth all the 
powers of persuasion ; so much the more 
IS resutance resolved. You bring brute 
force to aid you, surrounding him whom 
you would subdue by armed men ; you 
may tear the flesh, crush the bone, lace- 
rate the nerve, sear the eyeball, hack 
limb from limb; groans are extorted, 
but the mind is unsubdued. Even should 
you force confession, the mind is unsub- 
dued. But of all states of mind, that 
o£ depravity is most difiicult to subdue. 
Lust, appetite, self-indulgence; avarice, 
ambition, pride ; habits long formed, 
dispositions inherent; enmity to God, 
deep-seated and inveterate ; are the ob- 
stacles. Every heart presented all these 
obstacles. In some there was a special 
licentiousness — habits of more than ordi- 
nary obstinacy — ^hostility beyond mea- 
sure bitter. Yet on such has Jesus brought 
his truth to act ; on such he has operated 
by the agency of his Spirit ; such he has 
called from the midst of scenes where all 
was unfriendly, hostile, to him. Thus a 
new creation has been effected ; repent- 
ance weeping from eyes that had grown 
impudent in sin ; faith confessing Christ 
with lips that had blasphemed his name : 
appetite subdued where it had been 
rampant; purity taking the place of pol- 
lution ; love, of enmity ; zeal, of hostility. 
To have seen the lion eating straw beside 
the ox, the wolf sporting with the lamb, 
the cockatrice feediing the suckling, would 
have been less wonderful. Yet this speo- 
taele has been exhibited in every age, in 
every region, in every conversion. This 
is the mighty power of God. With this 
spectacle before us we may well ask, " la 
anything too hard for the Lord ? " 

Nothing is required but the universal 
extension of the same means, and the 
more abundant diffusion of the same 
Divine agency, for the world's conversion. 
No new economy is requisite. No diverse 
operation is requisite. No miracle is 
requisite. Let there be but a general 
application where we have now a limited 
one — a general effusion where now we 
have a limited one — and the world will 
be converted. Jew and Gentile, heathen 
and Mohammedan, learned and illiterate, 
rulers and subjects, have been converted ; 
men of all climes, men of every peculi- 
arity, men of all forms of depravity, have 
been converted. We want but the fuller 
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outpouring' of the Spirit on the church 
and the world, and a universal conyersion 
shall he effected. 

It would be easy to adduce multiplied 
examples of promise and prophecy, war- 
ranting us to expect the effusion and the 
result. Our Lord's commission itself is 
a sufficient warrant : it commanded the 
preaching of the gospel to every creature ; 
it extended in its authority to the end of 
the world ; it comprised a promise of the 
Saviour's omnipresent and omnipotent 
aid. The ascension of Christ is connected 
with the promise of universal subjugation, 
" From henceforth expecting till his ene- 
mies be made his footstool.'* Till this 
pand result shall be accomplished must 
ne sit at the right hand of God. His 
exaltation is to be followed by universal 
confession : " That at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow; — that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father." Ancient 
prophecy is most explicit,—" The glory 
of the Lord shall be revealed, and all 
flesh shall see it together : for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it"* " They 
shall teach no more every man his neigh- 
bour, and every man his brother, saying. 
Know the Lord : for they shall all know 
me, from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord."t " The 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea. "J Amid many mystic 
exhibitions of the closing book of the 
New Testament, we have also the clear 
prediction of a universal reign of religion. 
Great voices proclaim—" The kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdoms 
of our Lord, and of his Christ."! 

Realize the operation of saving power 
in its final and long-continued triumphs. 

The Spirit is poured from on high upon 
us. Believers are filled with love and 
power. The noblest talents are conse- 
crated. Wealth deems its highest honour 
and privilege to be in works of zeal. 
Great is the company of them that pub- 
lish the word. Prayer is unceasing, 
earnest, enlarged. Every sermon is fol- 
lowed by numerous conversions. Every 
hearer becomes a herald in his own neigh- 
bourhood. The multitude fly as a cloud, 
as doves to their windows, hearkening to 
the word preached. Conversions are 
multiplied. Towns and provinces become 
pervaded. Persecution is borne, wel- 
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comed, for Jesus' sake. Hazardous posts 
are contended for. Missionaries go forth 
—not two to Benares, and a score to all 
India, but in congregated hundreds, bear- 
ing their riches with them. The heathen 
see an obvious earnestness, that tells on 
their minds, prepared by the cooler and 
slower processes of earlier labours. Mul- 
titudes are pricked in heart. Crowds 
are baptized. Idols are cast to the bats 
and the moles. The false prophet is for- 
saken. Jesuits and propagandists are 
forsaken. Kings and queens submit to 
discipleship, not pretending to lord it 
over God's heritage. Guilty passions 
are subdued. Oppression, cruelty, war, 
cease. The nominal churches of Chris- 
tendom are purified. Reaction is expe- 
rienced throughout the church. Zeal 
more earnest, prayer more enlarged, spi- 
rituality more pure, are followed by 
larger, and stiii larger influences of 
grace. For wood, there is iron — ^for brass, 
silver — ^for silver, gold. The moonlight 
chill is succeeded by meridian blaze ; the 
meridian light and warmth is augmented 
sevenfold. The fruitful field is counted 
for a forest; and is succeeded by the 
beauty of Eden. The arm of the Lord is 
made bare, and all men recognise it. 
His arm is made bare, and Satan is bound 
a thousand years. All the universe looks 
on, admiring and adoring the saving 
power ; the song of heaven is heard in 
sweetest modulation, in loudest ecstasy : 
" Hallelujah, the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth I " — Rev, John Ely. 



PALANQUIN BEARERS. 

I OUGHT to mention, (says the Rev. T. 
Acland,) the chant of the palanquin- 
bearers ; though they keep to the same 
sing-song tune, yet they generally invent 
the words as they go along. I will give 
a sample, as well as I could make it out, 
of what my bearers sang the other night; 
I have tried to render their words as 
nearly as I could into English, so as to 
preserve the metre. The poetry must 
be improved. A palkee means a palan- 
quin : it is the Hindustanee word, though 
one also generally used in conversation. 
Each line is sung in a difierent voice ; 
in the following, for instance, the first 
line would be sung in the usual vmce, 
the second very higb, the third in a sort 
of grufi'tone: 
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** Oh, wHftt a heavy bag ! 
No ; it's an elephant: 
He is an awful weight. 
Let's throw his palkee down— 
Xet'a set him in the mud-— 
Let's leave him to his fate. 
No, for he'll be angry then ; 
Ay, and he will beat us then 

With a thick stick. 
Then let's make haste and get along, 
Jump along quick." 

And tben, suiting the action to the word, 
off they set in a nasty jog-trot which 
rattled every bone in my body, keeping 
chorus all the time of "Jump along 
quick, jump along quick," until they 
were obliged to stop for laughing. The 
second sample is from the men who car- 
ried Mrs. Acland, and is in quite a dif- 
ferent metre. I must tell you that " cub- 
badar " means " take care," and ** baba," 
(pronounced "barba,") means "young 
lady:" 

1. 
" She's not heavy, 

Cubbadar ! 
Little baba, 

Cubbadar 1 
Carry her swiftly, 

Cubbadar ! 
Pretty baba, 

Cubbadar! 

Cubbadar I 

Cubbadar I 



" Trim the torches, 

Cubbadar ! 
For the road's rough, 

Cubbadar ! 
Here the bridge is, 

Cubbadar ! 
Pass it swiftly, 

Cubbadar ! 

Cubbadar ! 

Cubbadar I 



" Carry her gently, 
Cubbadar 1 

Little baba, 
Cubbadar I 

Sing 80 cheerily, 
Cubbadar 1 

Pretty baba, 
Cubbadar ! 
Cubbadar I 
Cubbadar 1" 



HEART REVOLUTIONS. 

These are times for thought. The 
^orld is in a transition state. Great 
events are constantly and suddenly trans- 
piring. It is a poor philosophy that can- 
not recognise the hand of God in human 
history. In that history many chapters 
have been written during the past few 
months. Many a man, who had hitherto 
passed through life with few thoughts 
Deyond those necessary to guide conduct 



in the supply of physical wants, has been 
compelled to cast his eyes abroad, and 
widen the range of his cogitations. The 
nations have been shaken, and many a 
worldling has felt bis foothold trembling, 
while his heart was moved with the 
involuntary impression that the pleasures 
and honours of the world are but too 
aptly pictured by a midnight dream. The 
serenity of the real Christian, we doubt 
not, has been envied of late by not a few 
who would deem it weakness to confess 
the fact. Nevertheless, it is an enviable 
truth, that 

" His hand the good man fastens on the sky. 
And bids earth roll, nor feels the idle noise." 

An inspired poet enunciated the sub- 
lime idea many centuries ago ; and Lu- 
ther in his troubles, as well as many 
good men both before and since his time, 
used to read it,—" God is our refuge and 
strength ; a very present help in trouble. 
Therefore will not we fear, though the 
earth be removed, and though the moun- 
tains be carried into the midst of the 
sea ; though the waters thereof roar and 
be troubled, though the mountains shake 
with the swelling thereof." The faith 
that can appropriate this language is a 
source of consolation which the agitations 
of empires cannot shake. The Redeemer 
has placed it before us by very striking 
imagery, as the conclusion of his Divine 
sermon on the mount : " Therefore, 
whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a 
wise man, which built his house upon a 
rock : and the rains descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house ; and it fell not : for it 
was founded upon a rock. And every 
one that heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be likened 
unto a foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand : and the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house ; and it fell : 
and great was the fall of it" Before 
this happy security — this blissful serenity 
—amidst change, convulsion, and storm 
can be realized, however, there is a cer- 
tain kind of revolution in the human 
breast rendered necessary : this we shall 
call heart revolution. 

Notwithstanding much that has been 
written by philosophers, poets, and senti- 
mentalists, about man's "individualism," 
his musings, his mental aspirations, his 
solitude, even in society, and his self- 
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Gommuningf, we basard the opinion that 
there is no subject of contemplation on 
which men are so reluctant to enter, as 
that of the real state of their own hearts 
in view of iminortality, and in the sight 
of God 1 Without producing argument in 
justification of this opinion, as perhaps 
its correclaess will not be called in ques- 
tion by the reader, we shall assume it, 
and found upon that assumption the 
first reason for the heart revolution in 
question. 

It is well known that reluctance to 
examine any subject in which a man's 
consciousness assures him that he is 
deeply interested arises from one of two 
causes, neither of which he can justify to 
himself,— either indolence, or a mental 
foreboding that the subject will not bear 
strict examination, that is, that the result 
of the examination would be anything 
but satisfactory to his own mind. This 
indolence in a matter of such moment 
no man can pretend to justify, what- 
ever amount of excuses we may plead 
regarding domestic or secular engage- 
ments. Indolence in the spiritual region 
must be sinful ; for, however important 
domestic or secular engagements may be, 
it is impossible that they can be success- 
fully urged in palliation of the neglect of 
that which beloogs to the first and highest 
duty of an immortal being. It is impe- 
rative on any thinking being first to 
prove immortality a £sble, before he 
ventures to trifle with the state of his 
heart. But if, on the other hand, there 
be a foreboding that introspection would 
demonstrate a disordered heart — a heart 
needing revolution, this— instead of de- 
terring a wise man from the discharge of 
the painful duty, would be deemed by 
him an urgent argument for immediate 
examination. 

But the Scriptures of truth have made 
the matter so plain, and have enforced 
the duty of attending to it under such 
fearful sanctions, that the trouble of 
reasoning it out is rendered unnecessary. I 
The word of God, our only guide on | 
spiritual matters, has left no room to i 
doubt about it. It uniformly declares , 
that the human heart is corrupt, defiled, 
estranged from God, sinful, deceitful, 
and desperately wicked. The meaning 
of these epithets obviously conveys the 
idea of great danger, and suggests the 
necessity of a great change, a complete 
revolution, for the purpose of avoiding 
the threatened danger. If the powers of 



the heart be alienated from the eervice of 
God, who has, without controversy, a 
right to the service of all his creatures, 
this alienated property must be restored 
to its rightful owner, before the man can 
be either in a safe or an honourable posi- 
' tion. There most be a change of heart, 
i the man must be born again, must be- 
\ come a new creature in Christ Jesus, 
must pass from death unto life, roust be 
bom from above, in short, must experi^ 
eoce a heart revolution. This is the 
teaching of Scripture on the subject ; and 
as the inspired descriptions of man's sin- 
ful conditicm are given expressly for the 
purpose of arousing his attention and 
drawing his mind towards the remedy 
which God has graciously provided for 
him, it follows that the teaching of Scrip- 
ture ought to receive undivided and 
serious thought, until the necessary 
change has been experienced. It will 
be a happy thing if this change of rulers 
which is taking place on a large scale 
throughout the nations, in consequence 
of revolutions, should lead individuals to 
inquire whether they are serving the 
right master, Christ, having their fruit 
unto holiness and the end everlasting 
life, or whether they are serving the 
usurper, Satan, yielding themselves ser- 
vants unto iniquity, and procuring the 
wages of sin, which is death. Such an 
improvement of the events of the day 
would be hailed by witnessing angels 
with joy, and whilst they carried the glad 
tidings to the future home of the righte- 
ous, they would cause gladness among its 
happy inhabitants. 

There are two questions which may 
be proposed here, for the guidance of 
those who may draw this important in- 
ference from the events alluded to, 
namely, how may this change be effected? 
and how may forgiveness for past rebel- 
lion be obtained ? 

The power of the Holy Spirit, by the 
instrumentality of the gospel, effects the 
great change in question. It is His 
peculiar province and prerogative to take 
of the tilings tliat belong to the aacended 
Saviour, and effectually to work by th^se 
in the heart of the humbled sinner. To 
resist His gracious influences, therefiire^ 
is at once to add stubbornness to sin, and 
to prolong that state of alienation from 
God to which reference has been already 
made. But, on the other hand, ready 
submission to His suggestions, made 
through the gospel, and seconded by the 
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voice of conscience, is a cheering: evi- 
dence of an awakened state, a desire to 
realize the benefits of the dispensation 
of mercy. Before the Redeemer's ascen- 
sion, he promised to send down the Holy 
Spirit, whose peculiar work should be 
to convince the world of sin, of righte- 
ousness, and of judgment. This He 
actnally does in the case of every real 
convert, every man who is born from 
above ; hence the uniformity with which 
Christians, irrespective of denomination, 
attribute their regeneration to the free 
grace of God by his Holy Spirit. This 
is not a doctrine of party, but of the 
whole church of the living God. It is 
impossible to read the New Testament 
intelligently without finding it there, 
broadly and emphatically stated ; and it 
is impossible to find a true Christian who 
does not gratefully acknowledge it. And 
this fact of the necessity of spiritual in- 
fluence to produce the required change, 
instead of forming a barrier, is in reality 
the greatest encouragement to hope and 
pray for it. If sinful men were com- 
manded to change their hearts unaided, 
they might well despair ; but when every 
possible facility is afforded by the light 
which the Scriptures shed upon the 
spiritual state of man as he is, and as 
he should be, with the promise of the 
Holy Spirit to produce " newness of life," 
continued alienation from God is clearly 
continued transgression, and consequently 
increased guilt. It is surely enough for 
ud to find that obedience is commanded — 
that the most animating promises are 
recorded as inducements to obey, and 
that, however, deplorable our condition 
may be, Christ says to every anxious 
mind, *' My grace is sufficient for thee : 
for mv strength is made perfect in weak*^ 
nes94 

Regarding the second question, the 
propriety of asking it is obvious on a 
moment's reflection; for to serve any 
other master but Christ is rebellion, and 
subjects the man so actiug to the rebel's 
doom. It is not enough, under the 
government of the Holy One of Israel, 
who must ever have respect to his own 
law, that a change takes place in the 
hearty judgment, feelings and conduct of 
the sinner, even though henceforth his 
loyalty were never interrupted by a 
rebellious thought, or his heart purity 
stained by a sinful wish ; for he has been 
a rebel ; he has broken the holy law ; he 
has acted as those who take up arms 



against their rightful king. Simultane- 
ously with this change of heart, there- 
fore, pardon for " transgressions that are 
past" is necessary. Under an earthly 
government, the subject who has been in 
active rebellion may become unquestion- 
ably loyal, and yet be at the mercy of 
bis sovereign. It still depends upon his 
clemency whether the penitent rebel 
shall be forgiven ; and for this simple 
reason — he ought not to have rebelled at 
all ; he sinned in doing so, and the fact 
of his return, though a proof of peni- 
tence, cannot possibly atone for bis 
acknowledged crime. Under the righte- 
ous government of God, whose abundant 
mercy is the theme of the gospel, the 
most gracious provision has been made 
for this very case. The gospel of Jesus 
Christ is gospel, or <' good news," just 
because it answers this fundamental 
question of righteous government. How 
can God be just, and justify the ungodly ? 
The answer is best given in its own 
glorious words : ** Be it known unto you, 
therefore, men and brethren, that through 
this man (Christ) is preached unto you 
the forgiveness of sins : and by him all 
that believe are justified from all things, 
from which you could not be justified by 
the law of Moses." Again, " Being jus- 
tified freely by his grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus : whom 
God hath set forth" — that is, placed be- 
fore the view of men, exhibited in the 
gospel — "to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righte- 
ousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God ; to 
declare, I say, at this time, his righteous- 
ness : that he might be just and the jus- 
tifier of him who belie veth in Jesus." 
Again, "God commendeth his love toward 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. Much more then, being now 
justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
from wrath through him. For if, when 
we were enemies we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his^Son, much more, 
being reconciled, we shall be saved by 
his life." It is manifest, then, that the 
penitent mutt have respect to the atone- 
ment of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
sacrifice of Calvary being the ground on 
which the righteous God pardons sinful 
men, it must of course be the ground on 
which sinful men come to God. As it is 
the foundation on which the superstruc- 
ture of the Christian temple rests, so it 
must be the basis on which the confi- 
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cbaplain a confessional?" "True/' said 
he, "but I did not know that you used 
confession." " You are mistaken/' I re- 
plied; "We confess our faults one to 
another." The result was that he gave 
me a small closet, six feet square, to 
which I caused all my convicts to come 
successively, of whom I have a regular 
list. I repair now to this gloomy 

E lace— which for many has become a 
eaven — almost every day, for two hours 
in th^ morning and two hours in the 
afternoon. On returning from England, 
I was agreeably surprised to see there 
some pretty rose-colored hangings, which 
one of the convicts on leaving had caused 
to be placed there at his expense. 
" The friars, who regarded me at the 
outset with a very unfriendly eye, have 
been almost won over by the patience 
which God has enabled me to exercise 
towards them; and sometimes they do 
me justice. I said to their superior, 
"You believe that we have no confes- 
sion," He interrupted me by saying, 
"You have more of it than we : you are 
all day long with your people." 

For our worship— as I can play the 
organ — I soon felt the necessity of pro- 
curing a small organ. These poor crea- 
tures wished to buy it by subscription : 
but the government has given me a 
very nice one ; and I have since bought 
ninety hymn-books, with a fund ; of which 
I will speak presently. It is now a 
touching scene for the eye, for the ear, 
and for the heart, to see and hear this 
company of poor convicts sing with the 
sweet and expressive tones of the organ 
the same hymns which are sung in the 
drawing-rooms at Paris, in the church de 
la Pelliperie at Geneva, in the chapel of 
M. Malan, among the Moravian Brethren, 
or among the Wesleyans. 

I also administer the sacrament, on those 
days on which the reformed churches of 
France do so, to all those convicts who 
have shown a desire for it; bonfining 
myself to expressing my scruples to those 
who appear to me not to know what they 
are doing ; and I think I ought to say 
that the thirtv or forty convicts who 
have presented themselves on each oc- 
casion have appeared to me to form as 
good a congregation as any that I know, 
especially at the first Communion, when 
many of them had tears in their eyes. 

I have mentioned a fund which I have 
for my convicts. My feelings would im- 
pel me to write here at length the name 
of dear Mr, L. G., who has furnished us 



with it. Before my arrival he had be* 
stowed upon our convicts a library of 
about two hundred volumes : he has fur* 
ther sent me, through the Society of 
Toulouse, books to the value of 10^; 
and he has given me lOl. more, either to 
bind these books or to defray other ex- 
penses on account of the convicts. It is 
out of this fund that I have bought these 
ninety hymn-books, above mentioned. I 
am continually called upon for some ex- 
penses, more or less, for the postage of 
letters which I write to their relations or 
which I receive with reference to them, 
sometimes to give them a little assistance 
on their going out, etc., etc. The ooq« 
victs always offer, it is true, to pay every- 
thing themselves : but the Direction does 
not allow it \ and I must say that in that 
they are right : for those who earn the 
most do not, I believe, get more than one 
franc a day ; and by far the greater num- 
ber do not get more than ten sous, some 
five, some two, and some onl]^ one. 
Without therefore asking anything of 
anybody individually, I believe I am 
justified in saying that the least heb 
granted to this interesting fund is a gift 
well bestowed. Even the Bibles and the 
New Testaments which these men have 

{>aid for so willingly hitherto can no 
onger scarcely enter otherwise than gratis. 
I forgot to add to the liberal gifts of J^ 
L. G., the gift of one of his daughters oi 
about one hundred and sixty, or one hun- 
dred and eighty, copies of a little book, 
entitled, " Daily Bread." Each of my 
convicts carries it about him, and without 
doubt it is a blessing to many. 

I am writing rather unconnectedly; 
but it matters little. I will add a few 
other particulars which occur to my re- 
collection. 

I will just mention one interesting 
proof of the affection which the Catholics 
entertain towards me, (and which I only 
mention, God knows, for the honour of 
his gospel.) While I was speaking in a 
workshop to one of my Protestants, a 
Catholic, whom I do not now know even 
by sight, contrived to slip towards mCj ] 
under pretence of going to fetch a tool; 
and in passing said to me hastily, and u 
a low voice, " Sir, I love you much." 

Another, on leaving the prison, came 
to pay me a visit, and to ask of me «*" 
troductions among Protestant Christians; 
and, on withdrawing, he forced me J i 
accept ten francs for my Convict Fund. 
Far from supposing that I had made any 
request of Uiia sort to him, it will emj 
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be believed that I had qo thought of 
anythmg of the kind. I in vain endea- 
voured to return him the whole or a part 
of his donation ; but he insisted upon its 
being received. 

Many other Catholics tell me that they 
propose to come and see me on going 
out. 

It is needless to say that all those of 
my Protestants who were previously Ca- 
tholics are glad of the choice which they 
bave made. 

I encourage the men to avow their 
infidelity, when they really are not be- 
lievers; and I believe that out of one 
hundred and thirty men whom I have 
habitually under my direction, there are 
not ten who endeavour to play the hypo- 
orite. 

While I am upon moral statistics, I 
calculate that out of one hundred men, 
whom I divide into six classes in this 

r>int of view, I have six or eight whom 
believe to be true Christians, fifteen or 
twenty very hopeful, thirty passable, 
twenty of whom I have little hope, thir- 
teen bad, and ten very bad. It will be 
aeen that the first half, forming the better 
portion, is numerically stronger than the 
other. 

There is one other incident which does 
honour to the gospel. A young man 
confessed his unbelief to me ; and I asked 
him if he had an aversion for Christ- 
ianity. " Oh no !" he said, ** the mere 
sight of you among us is sufiicient to 
make ua love it. It is just as Napoleon 
electrified the soldiers by his very pre- 
sence." 

More than one of my elder sons have 
come successively to preach in this 
prison; and among them one who has 
this winter set off for Daccia, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta. Some time after 
bis departure, one of my convicts came 
to address to me, in the name of all the 
rest, the first reproach that they have 
ever made: — *<Sir, we are very much 
grieved at one thing. You pray inces- 
santly with us for those who are in the 
infirmary or in the dungeons ; but you 
have never prayed with us for your son 
who is gone as a missionary. We re- 
member him continually in our private 
prayers; but we should like to do so with' 
you in our public worship." 

Finally, I would add, in two words, 
upon the very important subject of liber- 
ated convicts, that I keep up an ex- 
tremely interesting correspondence with 
many among them who continue sted- 



fast in the ways of the Lord. I subjoin 
one single specimen, out of twenty or 
thirty, which I could show. 

But I stop here. The slightest exertion 
fatigues me ; and, besides, I often recall 
the words of a colporteur, writing his 
report : " I regret every instant I pass in 
relating what I have done, in place of 
continuing to do the work of my Lord." 

Letter from a Convict , after leaving, 

" Paris, 12th May, 1847. 
" Sir, — I take advantage of a leisure 
moment to let you know of my new 
situation. I work with Mr. ■ , a 
manufacturer of pasteboard. Up to the 
present I have had nothing but appro- 
bation from him. I have acquainted 
him with my wish to have Sunday at my 
disposal, in order to attend Divine service ; 
ana I hope to succeed, the rather as I 
work two hours extra after the day's 
work. I begin at six in the morning and 
continue till ten or eleven at night ; after 
which I repair to my sister's, where I 
reside temporarily, until I am able to 
take a lodging more conveniently situ- 
ated for my work. But I have said 
enough of myself: let us converse re- 
specting our God, who never forgets those 
who trust in him. Oh, yes! I feel it 
every day more and more. I would not 
live without him. He alone gives bread, 
and patience, and perseverance. Had I 
forgotten him, I should not be in the 
position in which I am. Work is really 
a pleasure to me, for God is in my 
thoughts all the day long. Since I went 
out I have filled several situations ; and 
I have had the satisfaction of hearing 
my employers express their regret at my 
leaving them, lliis is the work of Godf. 
If I have any cross, he seems to me 
to send it to encourage me. Oh, what 
satisfaction is derived from communion 
with him I It is impossible to know this 
unspeakable happiness without the know- 
ledge of our heavenly Father. Oh, my 
worthy benefactor! now I recall the 
words which you uttered in your dis- 
courses, * O my God, may thy Holy 
Spirit descend upon me!' yes; I ask it 
every day, and every instant, and also 
for all my unhappy brethren. Oh, how 
I pray to God, too, that he will preserve 
you in health, and that he will give you 
courage to persevere in your noble mis- 
sion to be able to soften those hearts so* 
estranged from him. Yes; endeavour 
always to save those unfortunate men 
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Chifwiek House it surrounded with 
verdant lawns, and by magnificent cedars, 
tbat sweep the ground with their graceful 
branches. Here a sculptured wild boar 
sentinels the shaven green, and there, 
another savage monster of the woods, 
effigied in stone by a master-hand, seems 
to dispute the right of any one to intrude 
on his locality. Columns, and pedestals, 
and vases, adorn the places best adapted 
to harmonize with them, and wood and 
water are mingled in agreeable variety. 

The conservatories, filled with choice 
trees and plants, are upon an extended 
scale, and the flower-gardens are laid out 
with great taste. In one part, the flowers 
are not mingled together, but every bed 
contains its own individual kind. The 
eflect is beautiful ; for though each bed 
glows with one particular hue, the eflect 
of the whole is a galaxy of glorious 
colours. It is evident that the noble 
owner of Chiswick House spares neither 
expense nor pains in his horticultural 
pursuits. 

The scene on the lawn in front of 
Chiswick House was imposing in the 
extreme, — for there, young people were 
amusing themselves in rolling to and fro 
in hammock-swings ; and there were as- 
sembled the 61ite of the company, partly 
seated, and partly promenading at their 
pleasure, — the duke of Devonshire, with 
a few immediate friends around bun, 
occupying a conspicuous place, and evi- 
dently much enjoyinc; the gratification to 
which he had so largely contributed. 
We wanted to thank his grace for our 
liberal share of pleasure, — but as we did 
not do it then, we heartily do it now. 

The more retired walks of Chiswick 
grounds are very alluring. The scene, 
af\er passing the frail bridge, floored 
with logs of wood, is in parts exceedingly 
beautiful. The deep-tangled dell, purpled 
with foxglove, and profusely adorned 
with other wild-flowers, the column, the 
water, the wide-spread lawn, the mag- 
nificent eedars, and the collected com- 
pany, all added to the beauty of the view, 
•—while the arresting strains that burst 
on the ear, when nearly two hundred 
leading musicians, performed, with sur- 
passing excellence, Vincent Wallace's 
new National Anthem, and the grand 
march in Midsummer Night's Dream, 
were truly entrancing : 

Here were sunlit clouds of snow; 
There a bright and golden glow. 

Thus hour after hour were the eye^ 



the ear, and the heart regaled, while a 
continual change in the compaaygave 
variety to the scene. 

On leaving the gardens, we pasaed 
through long double lines of aervanti, 
who were in attendance, waiting for the 
signal to summon the carriages of thoee 
they served. It might be the coatiaBt 
between them and the higher intellect of 
the company that occasioned it; but we 
were struck with the apparent want of 
intelligence of the whole as a class^ 
There were many who appeared sharp 
and shrewd, and some, certainly, who 
possessed an appearance of sobriety and 
respectability, but a want of intelligenoe 
was the prevailing aspect among them. 
From the domestic in plain elotkes, un- 
adorned with a single rosette or band, to 
him of the shoulder-knots, with shi^gy 
green or fiery plush, whether serving- 
men from the city, or raw lads from the 
country, the same uninformed, unintel- 
lectual cast of countenance was vbible. 

On emerging from the crowded avenues, 
the expanse of Tumham Green was co- 
vered with carriages. Policemen were 
actively employed in their several duties, 
serving-men were hurrying to and ko in 
quest of the required vehicles, ladies and 
gentlemen were toiling to get clear of 
the crowd, and nobles found it no easy 
thing to ascend the steps of their own 
carriages. The confusion on the green 
increases, — ^in one place an axle is broken, 
or a panel pushed in ; in another a cab- 
riolet is crushed, or a coach ia over- 
turned, while the seemingly exhaustiess 
human throng, dividing itself into two 
streams, flows eastward and westward 
with increasing power. 

Winning our way by toil and perse- 
verance, we at last ascended the flight of 
steps of the hospitable mansion near 
the Pond, where welcome refreshments 
awaited our arrival, and fipom whose 
commanding windows we surveyed the 
peopled^prospect that spread itself to our 



Of cars and carriages a goodly train ; 
A host of chariots on a verdant plain. 

Beneath the very windows ffeom which 
we gazed on the ever-changing aoene, 
three carriages were fast looked together 
by the headstrong heedlessneia of a 
thoughtless driver ; a iMshop's coneh b^ 
came entangled ; several vehielea waded 
through the water,-~whik in the remele 
distance the crimson liverjr and equipage 
of the queen eaught ow ^mu In retnm* 
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Jag from Bosby Park, her majesty was 
for a time impeded by the throng. But 
DOW the sun is set, the crowd sensibly 
diminishesy^-the carriages drive away 
with less confusion; the covered vans, 
containing the exhibited plants and flowers 
advance, with men playing their bugles in 
front of them. The pageantry passes by ! 

Thus evening closes, and thus ends the scene 
Of Chiswick Gardens and of Turnham Green ! 



«HB EMPLOYMENT OF THE LORITB DAY. 
iWriilen by the late William Wilberforce, esq.) 

With respect to the general temper 
to be maintained on the Lord's day, \?e 
ought, upon our first waking, to give it 
a peculiar welcome, rising with greater 
alacrity, and if we can, a little earlier 
than usual, hailing its return with joy. 
Then, dismissing worldly thoughts, we 
should endeavour to cherish those that 
are spiritual and heavenly, and to mani- 
$Bst throughout the day, in a striking 
manner, a spirit of love, seeking to have 
the image of our heavenly Father im- 
pressed upon us, << being followers of God 
as dear children, and walking in love, as 
Christ also hath loved us, and hath given 
kimself for us." We should pray for 
more neaoe and joy in believing, and 
mbouna in hope through the power of the 
Holy Ghost, thus proving to all around 
us the happiness we experience, and 
iiiowiDg them that we are more in our 
proper element this day than on any 
other, and tacitly Inviting them to par- 
take of the same privileges. Our accents 
should he kinder, and our countenances 
sliouid beam with livelier joy, and each 
interval of social recreation should have 
a savour of the eternal sabbath above. 

With respeet to our employments, one 
of our earliest and most serious exercises 
should be faithful and minute self-exa- 
minati<m, that we may ascertain in what 
direction we have been proceeding, and 
what has been our progress, marking our 
deflciences in the past week, asking on 
whf^ srubjects our thoughts have turned 
at intervals of leisure, upon what objects 
owr affections have been chiefly set, what 
has been the character of our conversa- 
tion, and the tendency of our infinenee, 
in^miing whether those with whom we 
ftiay haVe associated can bear us witness 
^Mit 'We have sought to lead them to 
graHtM love of God and devotedness to 
Miffeyvioe, aa.we>iAaU wisk we had when 



we meet them in the eternal world .* find* 
ing out what were our tempers, under 
any petty provocation to which we have 
been subject, whether we exhibited the 
meekness of Christ, whether we were 
ready to deny ourselves when duty called, 
whether we have been more earnest in 
our secret devotions, whether we have 
wasted less precious time. Thus we should 
enter into detail according to our cha- 
racter and temptations. Various other 
points also should be looked into ; I men- 
tion these only as a specimen. 

Secondly, we should engage in the 
public services of the church with seri- 
ousness, prayer, and an anxious desire 
for improvement ; seeking in our prayers 
to have real communion with God, an 
unbroken interview, as it were, with him 
— hearing his word with humble desire to 
profit — ^and listening to the sermon as sen- 
sible of our own utter inability to profit 
by any means without the Divine assist- 
ance, and looking to God to give the 
increase. Afterwards we must be on our 
watch, lest our great spiritual enemy rob 
us of the good seed that may have been 
lodged in our hearts. I think it a good 
plan, and I wish my dear children to 
remember it, to turn the heads of the ser» 
mon into prayer on our return home. 

A third exercise for this blessed day, 
is the numbering up and setting in order 
before the soul all the mercies we have 
received from God, ever since we were 
born to the present hour. There is no 
sin oftener reproved in Scripture, and 
none, I am persuaded, of which we shall 
be found more guilty at the last day than 
ingratitude. Let us think of the time 
and country in which we live, of the 
numerous evils from which we are ex- 
empted, of the temporal comforts we en- 
joy, of our religious privileges, the means 
of grace in such abundance, and the hope 
of glory in such clearness. Let us con- 
sider all the ways by which the Lord has 
led us, all the long-suffering he has 
shown towards us, all the strivings of his 
blessed Spirit, which we too often have 
resisted. Above all, let us praise him 
for his unspeakable gift, in so loving the 
world as to give his only Son for our 
redemption. It is indeed true, that when 
memory has done her utmost, ten thou* 
sand of his mercies will escape our recol- 
lection — ^but even such an imperfect re- 
trospect as we can take will soften our 
hard hearts, and tune our voices to join 
with the heavenly choir in ascribing 
blassing, and honour, and glory, and 
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tbankBgiving unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb ! 

Intercession is a fourth sabbath exer- 
cise, and to my mind one of the sweetest. 
To pour out our hearts before God for all 
classes of men, for all who are in sorrow 
or suffering, in spiritual darkness, or 
bondage. To pray for the success of all 
good designs, and the wider extension of 
our Saviour's kingdom. It is cheering, 
in this view, to read on a Sunday even- 
ing missionary accounts which show how 
it pleases God to bless the endeavours to 
enlighten the heathen. Especially we 
should intercede for all those who are dear 
to us by the ties of nature or of friend- 
ship, adapting our petitions to their re- 
spective characters and cases. My dear 
children may think of me at nine o'clock 
on the Sunday evening as mindful of 
them, and often also at three in the after- 
noon. 

As a fifth exercise, I would suggest 
that towards the close of the day we 
should direct our meditation to the hea- 
venly state — that eternal sabbath of which 
this on earth is but a type. Let us pray 
that the eyes of our understanding may 
be enlightened, while we dwell upon some 
of those glorious descriptions which are 
given in Scripture of that rest which 
remaineth for the people of God. Take 
for instance that verse, ''We shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as his;" or 
this, " We shall know, even as we are 
known ;" or when our minds are sad- 
dened by the afflictions of beloved friends, 
*' Sorrow and sighing shall flee away ;" a 
beautiful image expressive of their haste 
to leave the regions of bliss. There " the 
inhabitants shall no more say, I am 
sick." " There shall be no night there." 
Or if we have lost any very dear to us, 
let us dwell on that blessed declaration, 
" There shall be no more death." " Be- 
hold, I make all things new." " A far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory." " A crown of glory that fadeth 
not away." Such meditations will sweetly 
refresh our spuits and animate us to run 
the race set before us with renewed 
vigour in the ensuing week. Thus, also, 
we may have a foretaste, even in this 
lower region, of those pleasures which 
are at God's right hand, and may drink 
of the living fountains of water by which 
the Lamb of God leads his flock in the 
heavenly pastures. 

Such were the sentiments of one who 
was eminent for piety towards God and 



usefulness among men. It may be inte- 
resting to some readers to know that his 
own practice was in strict agreement 
with the above directions. His journals, 
throughout his public life, gave proofs of 
his diligent improvement of his sabbath 
hours. " Oh, blessed day," he says in 
one of them, " which allows us a precious 
interval wherein to pause, and come out 
of the thickets of worldly concerns, and to 
give ourselves up to heavenly and spiri- 
tual objects. And, oh, what language 
can do justice to the emotions of grati- 
tude which ought to fill my heart, when 
I consider how few of my fellows know 
and feel its value and proper uses ! Oh, 
the infinite goodness and mercy of my 
God and Saviour!" 



BEDDGELERT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Beddgelert, a village in Caernarvon- 
shire, is perhaps the most beautifully 
situated, as it respects the surrounding 
scenery, of any in North Wales, standing 
at the foot of Snowdon, and in a tract of 
meadows at the junction of three vales, 
near the conflux of the Gwynnant and 
the Colwyn. 

Moel Hebog, or the Hawk Hill (a 
bold and picturesque mountain) rises 
from the vale in front of the village from* 
which it takes its name — Beddgelert, or 
the Grave of Gelert, from one of those 
traditions which, in this part of Wales, 
are so numerous, and which have been so 
carefully preserved. The story has been 
touchingly told by Miss Costello, and 
runs thus : 

" King John had given to Llywelyn 
the Great, not only his daughter Joanna 
in marriage, but, as a prize little inferior, 
a fine greyhound of superior breed and 
great beauty, who was wont to take the 
lead in all his expeditions, and to bring 
down the game in gallant style. ; 

"The usual season of the chase arrived, 
and the prince, his wife, and children 
had repaired to the hunting-ground in 
this valley. One day Llywelyn set forth, 
and had not gone far when he discovered 
that Gelert, his favourite hound, had 
lagged behind: he called him in vain, 
and, out of temper and impatient, he 
continued his way, and occupied himself 
in his sport, still, however, dwelling with 
vexation on the absence of his constant 
companion. On his return, as he was 
about to enter his dwelUng, he was met 
by Gelert, who leaped upon hira, and 
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showed every demonstration of delight. 
The prinoe angrily drove him off, and as 
he did go, remarked that the jaws of the 
dog were covered with blood ; that blood 
was on the floor and on the walls. A 
strange foreboding of evil stole over his 
mind : his infant son had been left in the 
cradle; no attendant was near. He 
tracked the crimson stains ; they led him 
to the spot where his child reposed, — the 
cradle was overturned, the infant gone, 
and a pool of blood was at his feet. 

•* Llywelyn allowed himself not a mo- 
ment's time for reflection. Gelert was 
fawning beside the couch of his murdered 
child ; his fangs were red with gore : he 
could not doubt but that the wretched 
animal had torn the sleeping babe, and, 
drawing his sword, he plunged it into the 
body of the hound. At this instant, he 
heard a cry ; he darted forward, removed 
the confused heap before him, and, strug- 
gling beneath, he beheld his child unin- 
jured, his tiny hands resting on the body 
of a gaunt wolf, which had been killed by 
Gelert in his defence." 

Whether this legend be founded on fact, 
or altogether fictitious, there may be drawn 
from it at least one useful lesson. Precipi- 
tancy is a failing to which persons of 
sanguine temperament are more or less 
addicted, the consequences of which are 
too often extremely disastrous. How 
often does it lead to contentions, and 
even bloodshed, where its victims, alas I 
have been accountable and immortal 
beings ! Rashness, however irritating 
the circumstances that call it forth, can- 
not be justified on any moral principle 
whatever. It is easy to see, from the 
premature judgment of Llywelyn, how 
individuals, from unfavourable appear- 
ances, may be suspected, charged with 
Clime, condemned, and even punished, 
while the real delinquent escapes detec- 
tion, and the penalty falls upon the head 
of the innocent. In such a case, disco- 
very of error and repentance come too 
late to avert the evils consequent upon 
such cruel impetuosity. All retaliation 
and revenge, too, are forbidden in the 
word of God. He who hath declared, 
" Vengeance is mine, I will repay," never 
fails to rescue from unmerited obloquy 
and condemnation the upright in heart. 
Often is this apparent now. He will 
ultimately bring forth their " righteous- 
ness as the light," and their "judgment 
as the noonday," while the wicked shall 
not go unpunished. 

But, apart from that principle which 



should invariably preserve the Christian 
from yielding to any unholy temper, such 
should be our natural love of justice, that 
we should uphold with the utmost tenacity 
the character of another; scrupuloi|sly 
defending it from unjust censure, and 
rather suffer a hundred guilty persons to 
escape, than sacrifice to the shrine of 
irascibility one innocent being ; remem- 
bering that, however bitterly we may 
bewau our folly, it may create a remorse 
to rankle in the bosom, and harass the 
conscience till death comes, and severs 
the links that with us unite time to 
eternity ! 

Llywelyn, we are told, erected a tomb 
to memorialize the remains of his faithful 
Gelert, and thus evinced his sorrow for 
the rash act of killing him ; and it has 
further been recorded, that he founded 
the church of Beddgelert in commemo- 
ration of the preservation of his son. 
Such an expression of his gratitude, pro- 
vided he recognised the hand of God in 
this manifestation of a special providence, 
was praiseworthy. But it should ever be 
borne in mind, that however splendid our 
tribute may be for mercies of which we 
have been the recipients, unless they are 
traced up to the ** Giver of all good," 
they will fail of acceptance with Him 
who looketh at the heart, while they, of 
themselves, can never atone for the 
smallest sin which has ever been com- 
mitted by the penitent. But to return to 
Beddgelert. 

The hills which environ the vale are 
cleft down seven or eight hundred feet, 
nearly to the tide level, just leaving room 
for the clear and powerful stream, along 
the banks of which a road has been 
formed, with great labour, in the moun- 
tain side — dark, steep, and craggy, with 
only here and there spots of verdure, 
patches of heath, and thinly- scattered 
sheep. A natural scene mere solemn 
and impressive, especially in the gloom 
of evening, could scarcely present itself 
to the mind than this region, originally 
called the Forest of Snowdon. 

Not far from hence, on the road to 
Aber-glas-lyn, is a stone, to which the 
name has. been given of the chair of 
Rh^s, Goch, or Byri, the mountain bard, 
said to have been contemporary with 
Owen Glyndwr. He was of the house of 
Havod-garegog. At the entrance into 
the Traeth Mawe Sands he used to walk, 
and on this craggy seat compose his 
poems. He was ranked among the sons 
of liberty, and escaped the vengeance of 
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ntttM. " Cbattr^" tiifiiiief m umbrella, 
hoth in Sanwrit and Penks; and *< pa," a 
cootcaetion of pati, though lost in the 
modern Persic, u preserved in Sanscrit in 
the sense of ** lord." 

Now the right to hear the umbrella, 
or rather parasol, is a well-known dia- 
tmction of dignity and mark of authority 
throughout the east. That it anciently 
prevailed in Persia is manifest from the 
Persepolitan sculptures representing loy- 
alty, where that sort of shade is uniformly 
held over the king. Comp. Psalm cxxi. 5, 
6: "The Lord is thy shade upon thy 
right hand; the sun shall not smite thee 
l^y day, nor the moon by night." " The 
umbrella," says Ali Bey, " is a distin*^ 
guishing sign of the sovereign of Morocco, 
Nobody but himself, his sons, and his 
brothers, dare make use of it" |fc is, or 
once was, a title of the king of Ava, 
"lord of the twenty-four umbrellas." 
China and Turkey seem to be the only 
eastern* countries where it has descended 
to the comromi people ; but in the latter^ 
every one is still obliged to lower his 
umbrella on passing the rendenee of the 
sultan. A very curious instance of this 
fact is thus narrated by Dr. Kitto, in his 
" Travels in Constantinople :" 

" I was staying at the village of Orta 
Khoi, op the Bospborus, about six miles 
above Constantinople, of which it was 
one of the suburbs, and was in the fre* 
quent habit of going down to the city> 
aud returning by water. One morning 
on which I had determined to go, it 
threatened to rain ; but I took t^y um- 
brella and departed* On arriving at the 
beach, it appeared that all the boats were 
gone, and there was no alternative but to 
abandon my intention, or to proceed on 
foot along a road whieb manifestly led ii| 
the right direction, at the back of the 
buildings and yvrds which line the Bps- 
phorus. I bad not pioeeeded far before 
it began to rain, and I put up my um- 
brella and trudged on, followed, at some 
distance behind, by an old Turk, in tlte 
same predicament with myself: for it 
should be observed, that, at and about 
Constantinople, the people are so much in 
tlie habit of relying on water conveyance, 
that thmre is less use of horses than in any 
eastern town with which I am acquaint- 
ed. NoUiing occurred uotil I arrived at 
the back of the handsome oountry palae^* 
df Dolma Baktch, the front of which bad 
often engaged my attention in passing up 
and down by water. Here the sentinel 
at the ^ate mfftaonad to me in ft peculiar 



manner, which I eoold not comprebesd. 
He had probably called previously, and 
in vain. Finding that I heeded him not, 
he was hastening towards me in a very 
violent manner, with h^s fixed bayonet 
pointed direct at my body, when the 
good-natured Turk behind me, who had 
by this time come up, assailed me very 
unceremoniously from behind, by pulling 
down my umbrella. After some words 
to the sentinel, I was suffered to pass on 
under his protection, till be had passed 
the precincts of the imperial residence^ 
where he put up his umbrella, and rao* 
tioned me to do the same. By this act» 
and by the signs which he had used in 
explanation of this strange affair, I clearly 
understood that it was all on account of 
the umbrella. This article, so useful and 
common in rainy climates, is an ensign 
of royalty in the east ; and although tba 
use of it for common pnrposes has crept 
in at Constantinople, the sovereign is 
supposed to be ignorant of the fact, an4 
it may not on any account be displaye4 
in his presence, or in passing any of the 
royal residences." 

Nlebuhr gives the following account of 
a solemn procession of the Imaum, who 
then resided at Sana, in the south of 
Arabia, and was considered a holy per- 
sonage, as a descendant of Mohammed ; 
" It is very well known that the sultan al 
Constantinople goes every Friday to tba 
mosque, if his health will at all admit qf 
it. The Imaum of Sana observea also thia 
religious practice with vast pomp. Wo 
only saw him in bis return ; beoauae thia 
was represented to us as the most curioua 
part of the solemnity, on aocount of the 
long circuit be then takes, and the giftat 
number of his attendants. The Imaiuii 
was preceded by hundreds of soldiariL 
He and each o^ the princes of his nuine* 
rous family, caused a n^edalla to ba 
carried by his side ; and it is a privilega 
which in this country is appropriated to 
princes of the blood, just as the sultan af 
Constantinople permits none but his viaier 
to have bis baik, or gondola, covered 
behind to keep him from the beat of the 
sun* They say that in the other provineea 
of Yemen, the independent lords*-' 
such, for instance, as the Sheika of Ja£&v 
and those o( Haskid^u-B^kil, the Sckeri^ 
of Abu- Arish, and many others ; causa 
their medallas, in like manlier^ to be 
carried ior their use, as a mark of tbair 
independence." 

How lamentably deficient, in tbe com- 
mon Ieflin|j9 of h\imftpityi miist tiiat 
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people be» the utagea iif wkom lend to 
the resteietum of anj^ eMential comfeii to 
birtii or mnk, whieh mIgH with equal 
prcypriety, be univenaBy enjoyed ! There 
are dittliictioBs whieh, for the mainte- 
Qaiico of good order, it is deatraUe, aod 
ev<ea neccteary, to obeerre ; but such aa 
have their origin in pride ^r eaprice, 
sfaonld never be classed amongst * these. 
The Creator himself has graeioiitly or- 
dmncd offices and relationships, and these 
we ar« bound to recognise ; for instaocOi 
tboee of tiie master and the servant, the 
child and the parenl^ the husband and 
the vife, the pastor and his flock, the 
sovereign and the subject. An infringe* 
ment of the rights of either, would be to 
pour contempt on that order which may 
be seen to exist throughout the whole 
range of God's material universe. But it 
was never intended to exclude from any 
class of his creatures lawfiil alleviations 
to sullbring, any more than the common 
hkpings is Providence: high and low, 
rien and poor, learned and ignorant, are 
idike enticed to their benefit: *'He 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
tiM good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and ott the unjust." 

We eannet bnt recall the feelings of 
•ae whose heart melted at the inflic- 
tiea of cruelty, for which a different^ 
coloured slun has made to finrnish ex- 
cuse, and Christian principles made him 
shrink from the crime of extortii^ any 
costly service from those whose inferiority 
of station was aoeidental. The hurst of 
honest indignation which fell from thn 
pen of Cowp«r, when contemplating the 
horrors of slavery,—- and which indigna- 
tion we wish universally prevailed,<-^an 
never, we think, cease to wMrm into b^y 
entbtmnsm the lovers of human kind> nf 
justice and of mercy : 

M I ^^ui4 not Ji4Te s slave to tili mjr grQiMdj 
To carry me, tp fan me while I sleep 
And tremble -when I wake, for aH the wealth 
Itist smews iMHif bt and mM hays f ver Aacp'd. 

My ear is pain'd, 
My soul Is sick, witli every day's report 
Of wrong anA outrage, with which esrth is filt'A. 
9ri|ere Is no fl(s^ ii» oaaa's obdurate hsart. 
It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 
Of brothertiood is sever'd as the flax, 
Tbat fUte asuoder at the t«uch of Am. 
Us fiQda his fellow guilty of a »Un 
Kot CQlour*d like his own ; and having power 
fo enioree the wfeng, for such a worthy cause 
Ikwmt! f nd (lev«te» Jbi«i a* a lawful piey." 

Whilst we honnur all legitimate distlno* 
lions, let us take eare that we do not 
ovorionk tfaoae hands by wbi^ the whole 
bnnutt iomily ans uuHed together in am 



oemmon brotherhood. Theve ought to bo 
felt a community of interest, as the f^len 
children of the same fallen parents, as 
the purchase of the same glorious lU- 
deemer, and as heirs, in him, to the same 
immortal inheritu>ce ! S. 



SPIRITUAL MINDErWESS. 

" To be spiritually minded is life and 
peace." £xperienee proves it. Medi- 
tation on heavenly things will oocasion 
little interruption to customary advoca- 
tions ; while the frequency of the exercise 
contributes, in no small degree, to advance 
growth in grace, as well as to discover 
the present attainments of believers. '* It 
is," observed the devout Caryl, ^'a great 
part of our holiness to be spiritually minded 
while we are conversing with God, 
through Jesus Christ, in spiritual duties* 
But to be spiritually minded smd to mind 
spiritual things, when we are cosj^ersiog 
with the clods of the earth, and the fur* 
rows of the field ; when we have to do 
with ciMrn and grass, with trees and 
plants, with sheep and oxen ; when w<s 
behold the birds and fowls of the air, tho 
worms and ail that creep upon the ground 
— then, I say, to be spiritually minded, 
and thence to have our thoughts ascend^- 
ing and soaring up to God, in heart>- 
affiscting and quiekening contemplations, 
witnesseth a high degree of holiness. To 
make a ladder out of earthly n)ateriaU» 
for the raising of ourselves in spirit to 
heaven, is the art of arts. Holy and 
happy indeed are they who, being tanght 
of God, haTO learned this art, and live in 
the daily practice of it." 
. Mrs. Savage's residence in the country 
was thus improved, and her diary abounds 
with numerous instances illustrfitive of 
the preceding remarks. The foUowiof' 
have been selected : 

" My ^ild being weak and unable to 
take its food, I am forced, at.present, to 
have « nurse in the bouse. By my un*- 
poncernednefs at the crying of her child* 
in comparison with my own, I cannot 
but sometimes think of the pity and ten- 
derneM of my heavenly Father towards 
hit children. He hearkens attentiv^y to 
their ecy; whereas i\m prayer of the 
picked is »n abomination to him* 

** We had Mr. Lawrence's Uttle boys 
with us, and when I ironsider tbeir gre#t 
loaa of • pioas, tender p»otber, my heact 
movns in pity to thew. From whence I 
caaooi bttt inffijr th^ pity a^d tenderoiefa 
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that is in the heart of the Father of 
mercies towards those who are the seed 
of his friends and followers. For, alas ! 
what are our compassions compared with 
his? 

" Monday. Overhearing a servant, 
heing weary, wishing earnestly for night, 
that she might rest, I could not hut be 
affected. Surely, if I were thoroughly 
weary of this world — which is so full of 
toil, labour, and sorrow — I should long 
for the rest of death, when my body shall 
sleep in the grave, and my spirit return 
to God who gave it. 

" Seeing poor beggars wait at the door 
for their alms, I could not but think it 
fit that I should wait on God for the 
giving of what I desire — not only what 
he will, but when he will. It is good 
quietly to wait. 

" The coals coming to the fire with ice 
upon them, at first seemed as though 
they would put out the fire, but afterwards 
they made it burn more fiercely. I had 
this meditation. It is often so with me.' 
That which seems against me is really 
for me. Have not afflictions worked for 
my good? Sometimes I have gone to 
an ordinance, as these coals to the fire, all 
cold and frozen, and there I have been 
melted. My love and desire have been 
inflamed. That it hath not oftener been 
so has been my own fault. 

" Seeing other creatures clean and 
white in the same place where the swine 
were all over mire, I thought it did 
represent good and bad men in the same 
place ; the one defiled by the same temp- 
tations which the others escape, through 
the grace of God and watchfulness. 

" An old tree in the garden was 
removed. We were afraid it would not 
grow in its new place. I could not but 
take occasion to bless God that he was 
pleased, in my tender years, to transplant 
me, and to take me from the common of 
a natural estate into his own garden. 
The time was a ' time of love.' Lord, 
how is it? Wherefore? What sawest 
thou in me to move thee ? Nothing but 
misery. The greater was the mercy. 
Oh that I may bring forth fruit to God ! 

<* Walking in the garden, I had this 
meditation. Seeing some young trees, 
which have all had the same soil, the 
same planting, the same watering, yet, 
some blossoming and flourishing — others 
scarcely alive; it cannot but make me 
think of the difference that there is in the 
growth of professors under the same 
means of grace. In my Father's family, 



how did I see some that were planted 
after me far more fruitful Godward. This 
I reflect upon with shame. This com- 
forts me — that I am a branch in Christ, 
and all such he will purge, that they 
' may bring forth more fruit,' according 
to that Scripture, John xv. 2. I have 
to-day been reading how Christ is the 
way to the Father; namely, to acquaint- 
ance, acceptation, relation, reconciliation 
with him. The way to the performance 
of his promises, and to the possession of 
his kingdom. All sweet, unspeakable 
privileges belonging to those to whom 
Christ is the way." — Sir J. B. Williams 
Life of Mrs. Savage. 



' HARDEN NOT YOUR HEARTS. 

Will you deliberately attempt to harden 
your hearts? Would you blind your own 
eyes, and stop your own ears? Would 
you accustom yourself to terrors till j^u 
become reckless ? Would you trifle with 
eternal love till you cease to feel gratitude 
or emotion? Would you arm yourself 
against the weapons of God's truth and 
love? When Immanuel comes to deliver 
you from thraldom, would you shut the 
gates, and barricade them, and even refuse 
to listen to the parley which he proposes? 
If you will not hearken, why then you 
do well to harden your hearts. But can 
you endure eternal vengeance ? Can you 
bear the wrath of God ? 

What, then, do we exhort you to do ? 
Hear the voice of God. Give it your 
studious, lowly, believing, attention. Pat 
yourself in the way of instruction, by 
attending the ministry of the gospel, by 
diHgently reading the word of God, by 
seeking counsel of Christian friends, by 
consulting your own conscience. Dare 
to set your sins in array before you, till 
the multitude of them shall come as an 
army. Arraign yourself at the bar, and 
see how you can answer. Meditate 
terror, and say if you can endure its 
everlasting experience. Tl^en turn to 
Christ. See his pitying eye melting over 
you ; behold him bearing the stripes due 
to your offences ; witness his cross when 
he bears the curse ; hearken to his ago- 
nizing cry upon it ; then follow him to 
his throne of glory, leaving in commis- 
sion that his gospel shall be preached to 
you. His blood is all- cleansing. He 
ever lives to intercede. He stands at the 
door and knocks, asking entrance of you. 
Make haste and say, Come, Lord Jesus, 
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enter in; take possession of my heart. 
Go home to your closet, to renew in 
silence and solemnity the act of believing 
surrender. Pray for mercy. Wrestle for 
it. Believe and obtain it. 

The message is " To-day ;** the salva- 
tion is ready to he conferred to-day. 
Now he calls you. At this time he is 
ready to pardon and save you. Go down 
to your house justified. From this day 
he will bless you. You shall no more 
come into condemnation. Be not afraid 
to die ; to-night — verily to-day shalt thou 
be in paradise. So for ever shalt thou be 
with the Lord. 

Do you hesitate yet? Then recollect 
after how long a time this message 
comes. Often has he warned, exhorted, 
besought. Often has he invited you. 
With your mother's milk the word en- 
tered. Instructors, ministers — many in 
succession have addressed you with ap- 
peal. Providences have had their force 
— ^the periods have successively passed 
in which you promised decision — and 
you are undecided still. He has been 
long-suffering ; he is gracious still. Were 
he not thus, messages would not yet 
continue to sound. 

Do you hesitate yet ? Then my com- 
mission extends no further than to-day. 
I have no authority to say that to-morrow 
you may hearken. I stand in the posi- 
tion of one speaking once for all. The 
trumpet sounds now in summons ; next it 
may ring an alarm ; and the whole artillery 
of vengeance may assault you. Perhaps 
death is in the train of Immanuel : his 
bow is drawn — his arrow is on the string 
— the bolt is ready to fly; but it has 
been said— -Wait till the message is deli- 
vered ; to-day they may hear ; if not, 
then shall they strike. Perhaps the 
unseen angel is here, — his head towering 
in majesty aloft — his hand uplifted — his 
voice speaking in sounds audible to spi- 
ritual beings, and swearing — ^There shall 
be time no longer. And here I stand 
warning you — To-day — before time is at 
an end— if ye will hear his voice. Oh, it 
is a fearful thing to look on one who is 
to be in eternity to-morrow ! I saw one 
sitting in his chair of sickness the other 
day; his voice was full and clear — his 
eye was bright — he spoke of probable 
recovery. I left him, and that night he 
expired. — Bev, John Ely. 



THE SUPERSTITIONS OF BRITANNY. 
No. IV. 

When the married woman becomes 
a mother, she sends some fine white 
wheaten bread and mulled wine to all 
the pregnant matrons in her neighbour- 
hood. Young mothers attend at her 
confinement, and the newly-born infant 
is received by them all as a blessed gift 
from God ; each nursing woman present 
desires to be the first to offer her bosom 
to the babe, thinking that the innocent 
lips will sanctify in an especial manner 
the breast which they have first pressed, 
and bring good luck to the nurse. 

No person intentionally passes a woman 
suckling a child without uttering a ''God 
bless you V* for if this benediction were 
omitted, the mother would fear that an 
evil eye had been directed to her off- 
spring, and that demoniacal agency was 
at work for its ruin. 

, The charity of the poor Bretons is as 
proverbially distinguished as that of the 
Irish. If the mother of the infant should 
die, some other woman adopts it; or if 
the parties be too poor for such voluntary 
generosity, the nursing of it is provided 
for by a contribution of the natural nutri- 
ment from many mothers, who go in 
turns to the cabin in which the babe is 
lodged. It is, however, in the successive 
scenes of dangerous sickness, death, and 
interment, that the Breton nationalitiei 
are most strongly delineated. When an 
individual in a family is alarmingly ill, a 
lighted wax candle (unless in a case of 
extreme poverty, when one of tallow 
must suffice) is placed by some relative 
on the altar of the Virgin, in the church ; 
where, by counting the number of candles 
burning, the number of persons in ex- 
pectation of dissolution throughout the 
parish may be ascertained ; and such is 
the contempt which the Breton peasant 
usually has for medicine and physicians 
as means of restoring health, that the 
formalities of his creed are alone resorted 
to in the hour of sickness. The priest 
administers the last rites, and the dying 
person departs life in perfect confidence 
that those ceremonies will avail to his 
salvation. And superstition operates 
on such occasions in discovering the 
prognostics of death. A hearse, for in- 
stance, driven by skeleton postilions, in 
the eye of distempered fancy, is seen to 
approach the house of sickness; the 
crowing of a cock before midnight, (a 
very common error of cocks in France,) 
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an odd number of times, announces the 
approaching death of a male, an even 
number that of a female ; and the song 
of a bird itr^odes by its intonations, to 
a practised ear, the hour of death. 

Superatttioa meets us indeed at e^erj 
turn, wbevever the associations of death 
are invoWed. In Treguier, the customs 
obsenred in the search for a drowned 
corpse are very curious and unmeaning 
to our ai^Mrehension. Wh^n the family 
of the lost person assemble in their 
mourning, a taper, stuck in a piece of 
black bre«d, is floated on the stream, 
which conducted by the finger of Pro- 
vidence is expected to stop over the 
plaoe where the body lies.* 

The respect which the Bretonfl pay 
to their dying relatives does not cease 
at the tomb to which, in some of the 
wilder parts of the province, the corpsee 
am conduoted amidst the artificial wait- 
ings of women hired for the pnrpose of 
sustaining a funereal cry.f For aome 
nights aiter the interment of a corpse, 
watchers remain by the grave, on which 
tbey sprinkle holy watev to keep c^ evil 
spirits. £very Sunday, they pray on the 
gravestone, or the grassy ti)rf which 
covers the coffin ; and masses are, as a 
matter of oourse, said for a long time fbr 
the repose of the eoul, if the means of the 
survivors be not miserably scanty indsed. 

On All Souls' day the whole popula* 
tien of a parish appcan in mourning, and 
the day is almost entirely passed either 
m the church or on the graves of deoeased 
relatives on bended knees. At the mid*- 
night hour, the whole family circle assem- 
bltti at supper, and on retiring to rest, 
they leave food on the table, under the im«- 
pfossion that the departed members of the 
demestie hearth will then rise from their 
retting-piaoes to partake of that annual 
repast ; and so stro»g is the belief that 
the dead revisit the home which had 
sheltered them through life, that, in some 
localities, the lemales of the house will 
ttet sweep the floor after sunset, lest they 
dHMild disturb the dead when making 
their invisible rounds. 

The tendency of their character to 

* )p eases of th«ft, a siwilar mode of detoetioii Is 

Surgued. The person who suspects others of the 
ishonesty goes on a Monday morning fitting to a 
ft«t«am, and throws hits of bread of e^ual sise into 
% iiaroiog succtissively the persons wh^m he sus- 
pects: when a bit sinks, the individual whose name 
he had pronouiioed at the moment is the guilty 

0{W.4 

t This jjlulntion is called "keening" in tlje 
Celtie districts of Ireland, where it has not yet died 
•way. 



superstitions imaginatioB, »id their strong 
attachment to i^ir burial-plaees, ware 
remarkably conspicuous in 1833, during^ 
the prevalence of the eht^ra, when tbejr 
believed that Satan had received an 
e^^eeial permissson from the Almighty 
to visit them with that terrible scourge: 
they saw his ministers embodied in appar 
rittone, and perceived the forebodings of 
death in every sighing breeae, and the 
most cnrdinary operations in the aaturid 
world ; — with a kind of Turkish fatalim 
they bowed their heads to the plsf^ie, 
without taking any means to avert it. 
Graves were opened by anticipation, audi 
the gravedigger of to*day Weame the 
corpse of tormorrow. As the mortality 
increased, pWsaU were made by Govern- 
ment to have the interments in ^ aaeet 
lonely churchyards: but oe this poini 
the national fe^og binrat &rth,-«-the 
relatives of the dead here the bodtea 
away, in de&inoe of the snggestiona of 
prudence and the eomotands H the local 
authorities, to the family burial-groiind, 
on the plea that the souls of the departed 
would otherwise be too far off to hour the 
prayers and masses in the paridi dMurch. 
It was useless to urge upon them the 
danger of concentrating infections bodies 
in populoiM villages. The reply waa,--r 
'< The ^99id do not kill ti^e living; death 
cannot oonoue but by the will of God." It 
was only when some cnUglHeoed mmd 
rational priesto aseuiied them that th« 
dead had not the aentibilitici of the 
living, and there&re did not su^ in 
their feelings by exclusion from tha 
tombs of Uieir forefathers, that theea 
enthusiastic people could he persuaded to 
submit to the salutary regulations israed 
by the Goiremmoflt. 

On the eeast of Cornouaille ose atiH 
hears gloomy talea oi shipwreeka aaid 
burials, and M. Souveatre aasures ns 
that until the present century it was tlw 
custom, near the promontory of Pan- 
march, (not far fi0mQaimf)er,)<*-where 
Druidieal stones, fifteen or twenty foot 
under water, attest that dry land and its 
habitationa once existed there, ««<• tlus 
neighbouring eUr^ of Britanny atte'^ed 
in a boat to ofkv the sacrifice o^ tlia 
mass, while a crowd of the nativ j in 
their boats attended on their kneee. The 
prayers were t&t the souls of martneta 
and fishermen, drowned in that hay. it 
was indeed curious, as he observes, to see 
there the change from the religion of the 
Druids ; to witness a population of Chris- 
tians praying over a town of the dead as 
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ov€t ihe tomb of an imcfwtor* It certaioly 
was not " where the rude forefathers of 
tbo htmiet ilept/' in the poet*8 meaning, 
but BO dioubt some of their relatives had 
perished there from time to time. 

We shall translate one entire paasage 
from M* Soavestre's interesting work ou 
this part of the Breton superstitions : 

** It is to the Qabin fireside of the 
fisbermeu of the Bay of ' Tretpatses,* (Bay 
of the Dead,) you should go to hear those 
extraordinary recitals. There you will 
hear that on All Souls' day the lonely bay 
resounds with plaintive sounds. Then the 
souls of the shipwrecked rise on the crest 
of every wave, and one sees them advanc- 
ing on the foam. All those whose bodies 
dwelt on the sweet land around, and had 
the white waves for their winding sheets, 
meet together in this place. It is the 
annual reunion permitted by the Al- 
mighty to their sufierings,— -there they 
meot those they loved on earth and lost 
ID death. £acb passing wave bears along 
a toul seeking everywhere the soul of a 
brother, friend, or beloved one ; and when 
both these mourning spirits meet together, 
they utter in uoison a plaintive murmur 
and pass on, impelled bv t^e force of 
the wave whose onward flow they must 
accompapy. Sometimes a confused and 
omit^ous poise trembles on the bay,-^— a 
mysterious combination of soft sighs, and 
harsh groans, and melancholy cries; 
these are souls conversing together and 
xelaUng their fates^ Tender maidens 
drowned on their way from seme pardon f"*^ 
bewailing their dances and lovers lost to 
the^; rough sailors, engulphe4 far out 
10 tlio deep ocean, moan at tight of the 
beach where no friends await them ; and 
poor lishennen, carried off by a storm, 
comOf AS was their wont when living, to 
coast along the shore, and breathe the air 
of their native hills. The traveller who 
at that time journeys on the land, and 
hears the distant sounds, ought to make 
the sign of the cross, and repeat the serr 
yice prayers of the dead ; and tbo rela- 
tions of the dead have masses said — for 
among those wandering souls there are 
many which cry at the gates of Paradise, 
and others more numerous who are sufr 
fering the 6r<Bs of purgatory. 

.. * The "pardon" in PriUnny and the " patroa" 
;u Irelaad are the same. They are meetings nomi- 
nally of a religious character in honour of florae 
favporite or patron saint, ia ivhieh devotion and 
hnffoonerxt penances and merry dances, are strangoiy 
intermixed. In Britapny, on such occasions, the 
peasantry i^wn in their beat olotbes and are vety 
S»f«fl- 



'^ Between Chateaulin and Quimper, 
one sometimes encounters, on the high^ 
ways, men dressed in coarse white linen« 
with long hair, black beards, carrying 
clumsy staffs in their hands and a wallet 
on the shoulder. The countenances oi 
these men are dark and threatening ; at 
night they are met on the most lonely 
roads, and are never heard singing on 
their way. They do not speak to you if 
you meet them, nor do they touch their 
bats with the usual courtesy of their 
countrymen. Sometimes they are accon»« 
panied by a l«rge yellow dog. Now thu 
revenue police on the coast will tell yoH 
that these are smugglers of salt and 
tobacco; hut ask the natives tbemselveS| 
and they will maintain that these mys- 
terious travellers are no other than tha 
demons provincially termed 'conductora 
of souls.' The moment that a man is ia 
the agonies of death, these may be a&eu 
roaming about his house like wolf-dogs. 
If the guardian angel of the dying person, 
summoned by his prayers, is not more 
watchful than they, and at his bed the 
moment when the soul takes its flight, 
the man in white seizes on it, puts i( into 
his hag, and bears it with him to th« 
marshesf of St. Michael, where he flinga 
it ; and where it remains until delivere4 
by masses and prayers. These gloomy 
marshes are aUo peopled by spuls in 
pain, waiting ifor their deliverance; and 
if you pass at some distance and bear 
the whistling of the wind among the bul- 
rushes, you have only to inquire from 
your guide the cause of the noise, and be 
will at once cross himself in terror, aud 
answer that those are the souls of the 
marshes of St. Michel saying their even* 
ing prayer. Storms are u'equent in these 
parts, and the number of wrecks consider*- 
able. The old prayer of the BretoQ 
sailor is well known there: * Fa Dotd^ 
sicourit a hanom; va vatiment a zoJc^r 
Man agar, mora xo&er bras ! ' which* 
translated, means, — *My God, protect 
me ; my boat is so small, and thy aea so 
vast' It is a common opinion in that 
country that a hurricane does not abate 
until the waves have cast upon the Strang 
the corpses of the heretics who have 
perished in a storm, and all other unholy 
bodies. This is a remnant of the religion 
of the Druids, and of the worship of the 
elements ; it is a memorial of the associa^ 
tion of ideas established by tl>e first Celts 
between the purity of the waves of the 
sea and that of the soul." 

It is not, however, in the hour of 
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danger or approaching death alone that 
the Breton has recourse to prayer; the 
simple, natural supplication of the fisher- 
man in the Comouaille is, " The Lord 
save me of Peter ;" it springs from the 
consciousness that God alone '* gathereth 
the waters of the sea together as an 
heap;" it is the voice within which says 
in the solemn hour, when God's power is 
felt^ " Let all the earth fear the Lord ; let 
all the inhabitants of the world stand in 
awe of him." But the gratitude of the 
Breton, if he be saved from the tem- 
pestuous surge, shows itself — from his 
want of knowing the proper direction in 
which it should expand — in some indirect 
and forbidden way, by which the homage 
of his heart is turned aside from Him 
whom ''the winds and the sea obey ;" he 
is taught at least to divide his thanks 
with his guardian saint or the virgin 
Mary, to whom he dedicates some votive 
gift in token of his deliverance. Was his 
frail bark upset? was he instrumentally 
saved by a plank or an oar? he deposits 
a part of it in the church, or he constructs 
a miniature model of his boat, and sus- 
pends it near the altar of the " Queen of 
Heaven," or the image of St. Somebody. 
And difibrent saints have their peculiar 
virtues, and accept their favourite offer- 
ings; for instance, St. Herv^ likes butter, 
and preserves sheep from wolves, because 
he (who was blind) was one day con- 
ducted by a wolf. St Gertrude prefers 
souitry, and cures rheumatisms in return 
(or the donation ; and the votive fowl, if 
obtained or purchased from the priest of 
her shrine, preserves the fowl-yard from 
accidents. St. Martin prefers a cock. St. 
Didier chooses bread, and makes children 

Seak. St. Ives makes dough rise. St. 
erbot causes butter to increase. When 
will men cease to pervert God*s word, and 
to oppose it thus? — when will they learn 
to offer unto the Lord the sacrifice of 
pure and undefiled religion ? The Bretons 
are undoubtedly in their way a devout 
people in their daily walk; they begin 
and end the day with a form of family 
prayer, grace is said at their meals, the 
loaf of breiad is not cut until after the 
sign of the cross has been made on it 
with the knife ; and the annual routine of 
sowing and reaping is preceded by pro- 
cessions and prayers. We have heard at 
the first dawn of a summer's day a short 
service (in Latin) repeated by the patriarch 
of a large rustic family, and responded to 
by his children and servants ; and after 
the merry dance of a harvest night a 
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devotional form, in the order following : 
— Acts of faith, hope, and charity, tKt 
Paternoster, Ave-Maria, Creed, Ten Com* 
mandments, and those of the Romish 
church, the Confiteor, the De Profundis, 
and the Litanies of the Virgin and of 
Jesus; but, unhappily, there was this 
drawback to the pleasure which such a 
family scene would otherwise have 
yielded : these prayers were but a form — 
a task to be performed, and that within a 
given number of minutes if we were to 
judge from the extreme volubility with 
which the words were gabbled over — the 
heart was not apparently concerned — ^the 
spirit of prayer to Him who must be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth was 
absent. Yet, though much error and 
ignorance be mingled with these family 
exercises of the Bretons, it is delightful 
to think that they possess that religious 
principle which leads them to determine, 
even amidst the hurry of pressing avoca- 
tions, to offer the first words of their lips 
to Heaven, and to say to themselves, 
"Early in the morning will I praise 
Thee," and painful, by comparison, to 
know that our own peasantry and 
farmers too generally neglect the reason- 
able service of family prayer, and think 
every moment spared from labour and 
their worldly interests for God's service, 
a positive and grievous loss. 

It was not until the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the inhabitants of the islands of 
Mol^ne and Odessant entirely abandoned 
the faith and practices of the Druidical 
superstitions ; is it unreasonable to think 
that the true principles of the gospel will, 
before another century shall h&ve passed 
away, be received by the Bretons and 
other nations yet in the darkness of 
Romanism, instead of those erroneous 
notions which now prevail among them? 
A Protestant place of worship baa been 
recently finished at Morlaix, which will 
be soon opened for public devotion in the 
French and Breton languages ; an able 
and zealous missionary from Wales, 
whose knowledge of the Welsh and 
Cornish tongues (that have much affinity 
to the Breton) qualified him for the work, 
has prepared a translation of the New 
Testament in the Breton tongue, with 
the assistance of a native, who is a warm 
advocate for the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures; and has published nearly 100,000 
copies of tracts in the same language. 
The people, of whom it may be truly 
said, " I perceive that in all things ye are 
too superstitious," are much less so than 
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formerly, show a disposition to receive 
the tracts ; and though they have been 
forbidden to enter the new house, show a 
great disposition to go there. The mis- 
sionary and friends of evangelical truth 
have an humble but sure expectation, 
that as the pure gospel, accompanied by 
the mighty power of God, becomes known 
as the sovereign and only remedy of 
sinners, the adversaries of truth will be 
unable to impede its progress. 

The method of making the Bible known 
through the medium of a preacher and of 
readers in the vernacular tongue, which 
has been found so efficacious in some 
parts of Ireland, will, we trust, have a 
fruitful result in lower Britanny, and 
tend powerfully to reform the erroneous 
creed which prevails there, and introduce 
true religion to the houses of those in the 
upper classes, among whom a spurious 
philosophy or a decided infidelity has 
usurped its place. M. D. 



SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 

So long as population remained thinly 
scattered, and the earth retained much 
of its original fertility, the operations of 
the husbandman would be of a simple 
and self-evident character; he would 
have but to choose from all the expanse 
of country which stretched around him 
open to his selection, the most fertile 
spots, to clear away the spontaneous 
vegetation, cast in the seed, and, in due 
time, gather in the ample produce of his 
easy toil. Such has been ever the simple 
and unvaried agriculture of the Egyptians 
along the banks of their prolific Nile, 
whose annual overflowings continually 
replenish and fertilize the soil, and thus 
relieve the husbandman at once from 
much physical labour, and from the 
mental exercise of ingenious research 
after methods by which the labou. ^ay 
be applied to the best account. 

But, under more ordinary circum- 
stances, however rich might be the soil 
originally, in the materials necessary to 
the perfection of the crops raised upon it, 
the constant removal of such materials in 
these crops, unreplaced either by natural 
or artificial means, must in time effect 
its complete exhaustion, and deprive it 
of all fertility. The first colonists in 
Virginia, it is observed by Liebig, found 
there a soil such as we are supposing. 
For the period of a century, harvests of 
wheat and tobacco were obtained from 



the same land, without anything being 
restored to it in the form of manure ; but 
now whole districts are abandoned and 
converted into unfruitful pasture land, 
which, without manure, produces neither 
wheat nor tobacco. 

We may suppose that, when the pri- 
mitive agriculturist .thus found his land 
gradually becoming less fertile, and ulti- 
mately unproductive, he might not be 
able satisfactorily to explain this occur-; 
rence to himself; and, probably, he might 
be at little trouble to investigate either 
the cause or the remedy, inasmuch as 
his most obvious and facile course would 
be that of migrating to some new locality, 
where the land was hitherto unoccupied 
and unexhausted. But, as mankind mul- 
tiplied upon the face of the earth, all the 
more fertile spots in the more populous 
countries would become occupied; the 
rights of property would begin to be 
acknowledged and enforced ; and each 
proprietor would be obliged to confine 
his operations to his own estate. Mean- 
while, though the produce of the soil was 
diminishing, the demands upon it from 
an increasing population would be in- 
creased ; and the farmer would be under 
the necessity of seeking for some means 
of restoring fertility to his exhausted 
land, or of giving an artificial fertility to 
land naturally unproductive. The former 
of these plans would probably first sug- 
gest itself, and be first attempted ; but, 
in a long-established state, where the 
people have multiplied as civilization 
advanced, during many centuries, and 
especially in a country like our own, 
whose extent is naturally circumscribed 
within narrow limits, every expedient is 
sought out for the accomplishment of 
both these objects. 

In any experimental science, facts are 
not to be eliminated by efforts of the rea- 
son merely. Philosophers have been 
convinced of this since the time of Lord 
Bacon, and practical men must have 
known it long before. The first sugges- 
tions for the improvement of agriculture 
would be merely of an empirical nature ; 
some improved method of culture would 
be discovered by accident, or as the result 
of repeated experiments ; and, being once 
made known, would continue to be fol- 
lowed till some better process came to 
light, by an equally accidental good for- 
tune. Till within a recent period, most 
of the agriculture in practice has been of 
this empirical character. But the prac- 
tice of any art, founded upon empiricism 
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merely, ctai rarely ftttidn atiy high degree 
of perfection ; and each fresh application 
of an approved method may lead to dis- 
appointment, from some variation in the 
eircnmstances of the caie, neither antici- 
pated nor explicable by the man of prac^ 
tiee merely, without the guide of scientific 
principles. Thus, a farmer dtseovers that 
the addition of some particular mannre 
to his land much incireases its fertility. 
Another farmer, who has land of a different 
qoality, tries the same application, and 
meets with no success. Or the value of 
some particular crop is found to be much 
increased when some certain dressing has 
been given to the land ; but the same 
dressing, even upon the same land, is 
found ineffectual for the improvement of 
some crop of a different nature. Many a 
valuable discovery has been neglected, or 
discarded, for want of a clear perception 
of the cases to which it might most 
advantageously be applied. Had the 
farmers, whom we have supposed, under- 
stood the principles upon which the suc- 
cess of their treatment depended, they 
would not have subjected themselves to 
the subsequent disappointment. 

Experiment, it is conceded, is of the 
highest importance ; but it is only when 
guided l^ the lamp of science that it 
ean choose the shortest path to the most 
satisfactory results. The true inductive 
philosophy seeks for general principles 
from the consideration and comparison 
ol numerous observations or experiments, 
and then shows the proper application 
of these general principles to particular 
instances. When general principles of 
extensive application are once established 
in any science, we then have solid and 
trustworthy grounds on which to ration- 
alize, and we may then, with much autho- 
rity, pronounce an d priori opinion upon 
the effects of untried processes, and say 
which is the one best calculated for the 
attainment of a desired result, without 
the necessity of a laborious series of in- 
discriminate experiments. Or, where 
experiments are still required, we shall 
see in what direction they may be best 
conducted ; they will not be promiscuous 
and irrational, but with an exact aim at 
a definite result. Practical deviations 
from a calculated effect may still some- 
times occur,* but these, by inducing a 
careful examination of the circumstances 
under whieh they have appeared, may 
tend to the discovery of some disturbing 
cause, which, though unanticipated, yet, 
when known, may sufficient^ aecount 



for the Aserepancy, and establish more 
firmly the truth of the general principle. 

Though, till within a recent penod, 
the practice of agriculture has been little 
more than the blind adoption of em- 
pirical prescriptions, the reasons for 
which were but imperfectly perceived, or 
altogether unknown, yet, in the present 
day, the pressure of an increased demand 
for agricultural produce has led to a 
more careful inquiry after the best means 
of increasing the fertility of cultivated 
land, and of bringing into cultivation 
such as has been hitherto waste and 
unfruitful. Men of science have been 
induced to apply their learning and in- 
telligence to the solution of these pro- 
blems ; and already these investigations 
have been attended with marked success. 
The two branches of natural science 
which more particularly throw light upon 
these inquiries, are those of chemistry 
and botany ; by the latter we are made 
acquainted with the organs and structure 
of plants, and the vital processes which 
these subserve ; by the former we learn 
their chemical composition, and that of 
the various sources from which they ob- 
tain their supplies, and the chemical 
changes which are effected by the vital 
i^ency. Oeology likewise lends its aid, 
showing the composition and physical 
characters of the superficial strata of the 
earth, and their relative position ; as well 
as the sources and mode of formation of 
the external soil, whether this he the 
detritus of adjacent rocks, or alluvial 
deposits brought from a distance by rtm- 
ning waters. 

In no country should we expect a 
greater demand for every possible im- 
provement in agricultural processes than 
in oor own, so densely populated, so 
limited in extent. And in none has 
such demand been more fully responded 
to. Among the earlier attempts at the 
scientific improvements of farming, sir 
Humphrey Davy's lectures on agricul- 
tural chemistry are worthy of their illus- 
trious author ; but great advances have 
been made since the time of its appear- 
ance in the practical applications of the 
natural sciences we have mentioned 
above ; societies have been formed, and 
periodical publicatbns brought out for 
the spread and improvement moor know- 
ledge in this important subject, and 
chemists and physiologists have directed 
their researches, and applied their ac- 
quaintance with the laws and operations 
of nature, to thhr end. The voKime by 
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profecBor lAMg, though not the work of 
a coturtryman, yet, m it wa« prepared at 
A» ioetance of the British Aisoctation, is 
^ome ilbutration of the interest which is 
taken in the advaacement of agriculture by 
mcB of science in our own land. 1 1 abounds 
in oviginal and highly interesting speeu* 
lations, and contains mucfa^ likewise, of 
great practical iokportance ; though some- 
tiBiea we think the tendency to thetnize 
has somewhat induced its learned author 
to stray without the bounds of what ad- 
mits of satisfactory proof. Professor 
Johnston's work is entirely of English 
growth ; it is, we conceive, the best 
systematic work upon the principles of 
scientific agriculture that we possess ; 
and perhaps the soundness and practical 
nature of its statements are more fully 
to be relied on than some of the more 
imaginative, but highly ingenious views 
of the former author. — British Quarterly 
Review, 



THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHEa. 

" TatL me, father, what is meant by geo- 
inetiy ? " Such were the words of a child 
ef nine years old, one summer evening, 
in the year 1632. Th^ were uttered in 
a large room in a honee in Paris, and 
addressed to a pale, intelligent-looking 
man in the prime of life. He was seated 
at a table covered with books, naaps, etc., 
and the i^ade which deep thought and 
inceseant study had cast over )m brow, 
was dissipated by the well-pleased smile 
with which he gazed on the upturned 
faee of bis Bttle son. It was no common 
eoontenance to look on : childish as were 
the features^ mind had stamped them, 
wnA a fervent senl looked through those 
Imght young eyes, as the boy anxiously 
awaited his father's reply. 

*' Geometry, my child, is the science 
which considerathe extent of bodies ; that 
i« to say, their three dimensions — ^length, 
breadth, and depth; it teaches how to 
form figures in a just, precise manner, 
and to compare them one with another." 

<< Father," said the child, «' I wiU learn 
geometry ! " 

'^ Nay, my hoy, you are too young and 
sickly for such a study; yoa have been 
all day poring over your books — go now 
into the garden with your cousin Charles, 
and have a pleasant game of play this 
fine evening." 

" I don't care for the playthings that 
amuse Charles, and he does not like jBy 



books: let me stay here with yeu) and 
tell me if the straight and round liaea yoa 
often draw are part ol geometry." 

The father sighed, as he looked aft the 
slight and delicate form and flnsfhed eheek 
of his son^ and taking the little buming 
hand of his son, and putting aside his 
books, <' Well^ Blaise," he answered, «*I 
will take a walk with you myself^ and 
breathe the fresh air, and smell the sweet 
flowers ; but you must ask me no more 
questions about geometry." 

Such was one of the first manifestations 
of Blaise Pascal's intellect; the early 
dawning of that mathematical genius, 
destined in a few years to astonish Eu- 
rope, and would probably have achieved 
wonders in science, rivalling the subse- 
quent discoveries of Newton and La 
Place, had he not, while still young, 
abandoned the pursuit of earthly know- 
ledge, and dedicated all his powers of 
mind and body to the service of religion 
and the good of his fellow men. 

Hid father, Etienne Pascal, was a man 
of talent, well known and esteemed hy 
the literati of the day. Having himself 
experienced the absorbing nature of ma- 
thematical pursuits, he did not wish his 
son to engage in them, until his mind 
should be matured, and his body in 
greater vigour; and as Bkdse did not 
again mention the word geometry^ and 
ceased to linger long in the study, his 
father hoped that bails and hoops had at 
length chased circles and triangles from 
his brain. At the end of a long corridor 
in M. Pascal's house, there was an 
apartment which was only used as a 
lumber-room, and consequently seldom 
opened. He one day entered it, in search 
of some article, and what was his surprise 
to see little Blaise kneeling on the floor, 
and with a piece of charcoal in his hand, 
busily occupied in drawing triangles, cir- 
cles, and parallelograms. The child was 
so much absorbed in his employment, 
that he heeded not the opening oi the 
door, and it was not till his father spoke, 
that he raised his head. 

" What are you doing, child ?" 

<< Oh, father, don't be angry ; indeed, 
I could not put geometry out of my 
mind ; every night I Used to lie awake 
thinking of it; and so I came here to 
work away at these lines." 

Having passed some years in these 
studies and recreations^ he suddenly re^ 
solved to devote the remainder of his life 
to an exposition of the Christian religion. 
For this purpose he returned to Paris, 
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where, amid the intenuptionB caused by 
fireqaent attacks of illness, be conceived 
and partly executed a comprehensive 
work on Christianity, its nature and evi- 
dences. This be did not live to complete ; 
but some of its detached fragments, found 
after his death, were published as his 
<' Thoughts." About this period of his 
life, he published the ** Provincial Let- 
ters," which have been characterized by 
competent judges as the most perfect 
prose work in the French language. They 
treat of the points in dispute between the 
Jansenists, whose cause Pascal espoused, 
and the company of Jesuits. We find in 
them the pointed wit and dramatic powers 
of Moliere, mingled with the sublime 
eloquence of Bossuet. When the latter 
was asked which book in the world he 
would choose to have been the author of, 
he replied, the ** Provincial Letters." 

Pascal, in his thirtieth year, already 
exhibited the symptoms of premature 
decay. He had been for many years 
under the care of medical men. Per- 
ceiving that the cure of their patient could 
not be e£fected, so long as he persisted in 
the indulgence of his sedentary and stu- 
dious habits, the physician advised him 
to take as much exercise as possible, 
which would at once strengthen his en- 
feebled frame, and divert him from his 
mental fatigue. His fondly loved sister, 
Madame Perier, one morning in October, 
] 654, accompanied him in his accustomed 
drive. The day was lovely, and he 
seemed to receive strength from the 
balmy air. He spoke of the folly of 
national antipathies, and the sin of war. 

" Fancy," said be, " a Frenchman 
addressing an Englishman, and asking 
him, * Why do you want to kill me ? ' 
* What! ' the other answers, ' don't you 
live at the other side of the water? My 
friend, if you lived on this side, I should 
be an assassin, and it would be most 
unjust to kill you ; but as you live at the 
other side, I'm a brave fellow, and feel 
quite justified in taking your life!'" 

The gentle and fervent charity of his 
nature shone forth all the more brilliantly 
for his bodily sufferings. He gave alms 
to an extent which appeared folly to his 
acquaintances. One of them lectured him 
one day on his imprudent expenditure, 
which he affirmed would bring him to 
poverty. Pascal smiled, and quietly re- 
plied, " I have often remarked, that 
however poor a man may be when dying, 
he always leaves something behind him." 

The life of Blaise Pascal drew near its 



termination. A fatal disease was preying 
upon him, brought on by the intense 
working of a mighty soul, enshrined in a 
feeble body. *' Its shell the spirit wore." 
A deep shade of gloom and despondency, 
arising from physical causes, often clouded 
his mind, but his sufferings were soothed 
by the fond attentions of his sister. She 
brought her family to Paris, and having 
taken a house near his, devoted herself 
to him with anxious affection. One day^ 
while still able to walk out, he was 
accosted in the street by a wretched- 
looking man, holding a little boy by the 
hand. His countenance showed marks 
of suffering, and his tale was a sad one. 
He had been a journeyman shoemaker, 
and lived happily with his little ones, 
inhabiting a small house in the outskirts 
of Paris. A fire broke out one night ; his 
little dwelling, with all that it contained, 
was consumed. He and his family escaped 
with their lives; but, from exposure to 
cold and anxiety, his wife and two chil- 
dren fell victims to fever ; and he, only 
just recovered from the same disease, was 
forced, with his remaining child, to beg a 
morsel of bread. Pascal's heart was 
touched by his tale, and, not satisfied 
with relieving his immediate wants, he 
took him into his own house, and desired 
him to make it his home until his health 
should be re-established, and he should 
be able to procure work. Some days 
passed on, and Pascal became rapidly 
worse : he could with difficulty leave his 
room, and was forced to discontinue his 
accustomed walks. His sister's fond 
cares were indispensable to his comfort : 
every day she passed in his chamber, 
ministering to his wants, and learning 
holy lessons of patience and resignation, 
springing from love to God and submis- 
sion to his holy will. The poor shoe- 
maker also tried by every means in his 
power to serve his benefactor; and the 
pleasant laugh and winning ways of his 
little son George, often soothed and 
cheered Pascal, who dearly loved chil- 
dren. 

This little boy was shortly after taken 
with the small-pox, and as he could not 
be removed from the house without dan- 
ger, Pascal proposed to remove to apart- 
ments at his sister's residence. He was 
borne to her house ; where, on the 19th 
of August, 1662, at the age of thirty- 
nine years, his gentle and humble spirit 
returned to Him who gave it I 
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Section of a Marine Engine.* 

8 s s, steam-pipe; x, piston-rod; c, cylinder; n, connecting-rod; h, hot well; j, condenser; i, 
paddle-shaft; b, beam; w, cocks for blowing the salted water from the boiler; P, air-pump. 



THE STEAM-VESSEL. 
No. IL 

Three years after the construction of 
tlie "Comet, "to which allusion has recently 
been made in the Fisitor,f a number of 
first-rate engineers combined to obtain a 
patent for the application of a new kind 
of moving power to turn paddle-wheels ; 
but it ultimately proved unsuccessful, and 
ihey returned to the original model. In 
1812, the ''Elizabeth," of about ten-horse 
power, was employed as a rival to the 
** Comet," being nearly sixty feet long and 
twelve broad; and she succeeded in ac- 
complishing, with about one hundred 
passengers, the distance between Glas- 
gow and Greenock, at an average speed 
of nine miles an hour. 

Competition being thus excited, steam^ 
vessels increased both in number and 
quality. Bell established them on the 
Clyde, the waters of Ireland bore the 
steamy monsters, and in 1813, a packet 
ran between London and Gravesend ; but 
the determined opposition made by the 
metropolitan watermen rendered it neces- 

* The section of the Red Rover, built by Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt, from Tredgold on the " Steam- 
Engine." 

t ruitor, Sept. 1848, p. 887. 



sary to return her, by means of the canal, 
to her old station on the Severn. Some, 
however, declare that the first steamer 
employed on the Thames was the "Mar- 
gery," of fourteen-horse power, which had 
been previously on the Clyde. George 
Dodd undertook a considerable voyage 
in a steam-boat built on the Clyde, and 
tested her powers during rough weather 
on the Irish Channel. 

The name of David Napier will be also 
long remembered in connexion with the 
history of navigation from the year 1818 
to 1830. Previously to that period, steam 
vessels rarely ventured bevond rivers and 
the coasts of friths ; but he did not hesi- 
tate to attempt the establishment of re- 
gular communication between England, 
Ireland, and the continent. To become 
acquainted with the difficulties that might 
be encountered, he undertook a passage, 
during a stormy period of the year, in 
one of the sailing-packets between Glas- 
gow and Belfast, which often required a 
week to perform the journey, now accom- 
plished by steam in a few hours. The 
captain of the packet in which he sailed 
well remembers a young man, whom he 
afterwards knew as Mr. Napier, being 
found, during one of the wintry passages 
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to Belfast, conitaDtly perched on the 
bows of the vessel, and fixing an intent 
gaze on the sea where it broke on the 
tide of the ship, heedless of the waves 
and spray that washed over him. 

Russell states that from this occupation 
Napier only ceased at intervals, as the 
breeze freshened, to ask the captain whe- 
ther the sea might be considered as rough, 
and being told that it was by no means 
unusually so, he resumed his study of the 
effects of the beating of the waves on the 
stem of the ship. Some hours after- 
wards, as the breeze freshened, and the 
sea increased in fury, he put the same 
question, and received a similar reply. 
Apparently disappointed, he resumed his 
employment at the bow of the vessel. At 
last, however, to his great satisfaction, he 
was favoured with a storm; and while 
the sea, breaking over the vessel, swept 
her from stem to stern, he found his way 
back to the captain, and repeated his in- 
quiry, " Do you call it rough now ?** On 
being told that the captam did not re- 
member ever to have faced a worse night, 
the young man appeared quite delighted ; 
and muttering as he turned away, " I 
think I can manage, if that 's all," went 
down contentedly to his cabin, leaving 
the captain not a little astonished at the 
strange freak of his passenger. 

On returning home, Napier set to 
work; and great improvements both in 
the strength and speed of his vessels 
resulted. In 1818, the *<Rob Roy" ran re- 
gularly between Greenock and Belfast ; 
and in the following year the <* Talbot," 
which he had built of sixty-horse power, 
was placed on the line between Holyhead 
and Dublin, where she was soon accom- 
panied by the <*Ivanhoe," of one hundred 
and seventy tons. 

The application of steam-vessels for 
sea service made from this period a very 
rapid advance. The subject of trans- 
atlantic navigation occupied much time 
and attentive consideration before it was 
attempted. Difficulties were suggested, 
which to many appeared insuperable; and 
Dr. Lardner, in the most unqualified 
manner, affirmed before the British Asso- 
ciation that it was impossible for any 
steam-vessel to traverse the Atlantic. 
He computed that for each horse-power 
of steam one ton of coal would be re- 
quired for every 14'25 miles; and taking 
tiiese as correct data, and allowing one- 
fourth as spare fuel, the tonnage neces- 
sary for fiielt and machineiy on a voyage 
from England to New York, would be 



3*70 tons per horse-power, which, for a 
vessel with engines of four hundred horse- 
power, would be 1,480 tons. Now as the 
ship to which he referred was only to be 
1,200 tons, which was afterwards in- 
creased to 1,340 tons, the voyage would 
be impracticable. Instead, however, of 
carrying the amount expected, the " Great 
Western" took with her only 660 tons, of 
which 450 tons were consumed; so that 
though Dr. Lardner's computations were 
correct, the data from which he drew his 
conclusions were entirely wrong. 

Yet, despite all this discouragement, 
in 1838, the following advertisement ap- 
peared in the daily papers : — " Steam to 
New York. The well-known steam-ship, 
'Sirius,' lieutenant Roberts, r.j^., com- 
mander, is intended to leave London for 
New York, on Wednesday, 28th March, 
calling at Cork Harbour, and to start 
from thence on Monday, the 2nd April, 
returning from New York the 1st May." 
The great problem was by these means 
sol vedjfor though the " Sirius" had not been 
constructed for transatlantic navigation, 
and was only 700 tons burden, she had suc- 
cessfully performed her work. Three days 
after her starting, the "Great Western," 
built expressly for the purpose, followed 
her ; the " Sirius" arriving in seventeen 
days, and the <«Great Western" in fifteen. 
They again set out on their return, and 
the Great Western maintained her su- 
premacy by performing the journey in 
two days less than her rival. The exten- 
sion of steam-navigation from that time 
to the nresent day has been unprece- 
dented for rapidity and success. 

The advance of steam-navigation in 
British waters has been truly extraordi- 
nary. In the year 1814, two steamen 
were afloat of the united burden of 456 
tons; in 1815, they had increased to tenj 
in 1820, to nearly seventy; in 1831, to 
nearlv three hundred and fifty ; while at 
the close of the year 1839, there belonged 
to the mercantile marine of Great Bri- 
tain 760 vessels of 140,718 tons burden, 
and 56,490 horse-power. From that 
period to the present, the ratio baa been 
on the increase, and the national and mer- 
cantile building-yards are now crowde4 
with those in course of construction. 

Having thus made a brief historical 
sketch of steam-navigation, it will be 
well to observe the method in which this 
most powerful and useful agent is now 
practicaUy applied. Whea FuUqei and 
Livingstone coBStraeted thetr fint atewn^ 
vessel on the bi^ikii of tht Seim* U^y 
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forgot many important points which 
demanded greater attention; and the 
result was, ^t being too weak to bear 
the weight of her machinery, she broke 
through the middle in a gale of wind 
during the night, and went to the bottom. 
When, toO) the structure of steam-vessels, 
with their round bows and square sterns 
and box-like figure, is contrasted with the 
light, sharp, elegant, and yet strong 
vessels now constructed, the improve- 
ments which were gradually introduced 
will be readily regarded as worthy of 
consideration. 

Mr. Stevens and Mr. Napier early 
found the importanoe of a long wedge^ 
like mould in preference to the bulky 
sailing-vessels^ and the exact proixxrtions 
ol the different narts obtained meir at- 
tention. The law of making their 
length six times their breadth has 
laeea proved correct in many of the best 
sea-going vessels, and considerably more 
than that has been shown to he nearer 
the truth in particular ciceumstances. 
On the American waters, ten to one has 
even been applied as the due proportion 
of length to breadth. This, however, can 
only be considered as the figure of the 
huU itseli^ the decks frequently project- 
ing far over either side. So fully is this 
principle carried out, that Stevenson states 
that in the ** Rochester^" a boat plying 
between New York and Albany, while 
the maximum breadth of the hull was 
stated to be twenty-four feet, the deck 
was double that extent, projecting thir- 
teen feet on either side. 

Considering the steam-boat as merely 
a body to be propelled through the water 
by internal machinery, it is of the first 
importance that this should be effected 
with the least possible resistance. In 
this there is great difference from the 
ordinary ship, in which the force is ex- 
erted from without at different times and 
m different degrees, and but rarely in 
that of the line of progress. The qualities 
oonsidered best for sailing-vessels are 
therefore in many respects incompatible 
with those re<]^uired for steamers ; and a 
combination of the two requires much 
ipgenious contrivance. By some, how- 
ever, this is doubled; and Russell affirms, 
in an excellent paper on the subject oif 
steam navigation, that vessels buUt ex- 
^essly for the purpose of steaming, and 
adapted for that purpose in the best 
possible way, have been found, when 
under canvass, to equal the fastest ships 
in Miling qualities. Their great length 



and sharp ends, he Myik px«¥«|kt them 
from fallmg to leeward ; the nanownest 
of their formation adapts them for going 
through the water; their boilers and 
machinery form a well-placed and well- 
distributed ballast; their fine ends and 
flaring bows render them lively as sea 
boats; and the small amount of their 
midship section, and small resistaneoy 
give them great speed under compara- 
tively little canvass. 

If the reader will now turn to the 
diagram, and the sul]j<»ned explanatioB 
at the commencement of this paper, he 
will easily recognise the various portiew 
of the machinery, and the purposes lot 
which they are required. The heat of 
the furnace applied to the boiler generatee 
the steam, which passea down the tube 
s s s, enters the cylinder c, according ta 
the motions of the slide^vidve at the side. 
The condenser t having emptied the 
cylinder of the steam, the condensed water 
is forced by the air-pump p into the 
hot-well H, whence it is returned to the 
boiler. The piston-iod being forced up 
and down, gives the required motion to 
the beam b, which is represented by the 
dotted lines, and the force is thence com- 
municated by the connecting-rod a, to 
the crank of the paddle-shaft l. This is 
supported by an iron framework, which is 
omitted fmr the sake of simplicity. The 
paddle-shaft, of which a section only is 
presented in the diagram, is carried 
across the vessel, the ends of which are 
continued beyond the sides; to them 
the paddle-wheels are fixed, resembling 
undershot water-wheels. These paddlea 
striking the water drive it in a backward 
direction; and the reaefticm experienced 
by the paddles being imparted to tha 
vessel, occasions it to pass in a contrarj 
direction from that in which the water 
is propelled. On the paddle-shaft two 
cranks are constructed, placed at right 
angles to each other, so that when one of 
them is placed in its highest or lowest 
positifMi, the other is horizontal. Theae 
cranks are worked by strong iron barsy 
called connecting-rods, as before men- 
tioned, which are connected with the 
piston-rods, and the cranks being at 
right angles, when one piston is at the 
top or bottom of its stroke, and the crank 
driven by it in the highest or lowest posi- 
tion, the other will be at the position most 
advantageous for receiving the full power 
which can be given. 

In marine engines, it is essential Hiat as 
much conmctness as possible shduld be 
2l2 
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displayed in the machinery; and when 
the importance of space on hoard ship is 
considered, and especially in the hest part 
of the vessel — as that is in which the 
engines are placed — ^this will he readily 
admitted. The paddle-shaft, on which 
the cranks to he driven hy the engines 
are constmcted, being very little below 
the deck of the vessel, the beam and 
connecting-rod could not be placed in 
the same position as in the land engines, 
unless the machinery were elevated to a 
considerable distance above the deck, as 
in American river steamers. Instead, 
therefore, of presenting the connecting- 
rods downwards towards the cranks which 
they drive, they must, in vessels, be pre- 
sented upwards, and the impelling force 
received from below. If under the cir- 
cumstances the beam were in the usual 
position, above the cylinder and the 
piston-rod, it must necessarily be placed 
between the engine and the paddle- 
shaft : this would require a depth for the 
machinery which would be incompatible 
with the proper structure of the vessel. 
The beam, therefore, of marine engines, 
instead of being above the cylinder and 
piston is placed below them ; and to the 
top of the piston-rods cross pieces are 
attached or greater length than the 
> diameter of the cylinders, so that their 
extremities shall project beyond the cy- 
linders. To the ends of these cross pieces 
are attached, by joints, the rods of a 
parallel motion, which are carried down- 
wards and connected with the ends of 
two beams below the cylinder, and placed 
on either side of it : the opposite ends 
of these beams are connected with an- 
other cross piece, to which is attached 
a connecting-rod, which is continued 
upwards to the crank-pin, to which it is 
attached, and which it drives. Thus the 
beam, parallel motion, and connecting- 
rod of a marine engine is similar to that 
of a land engine, only that it is turned 
upside down ; and in consequence of the 
impossibility of placing the beam directly 
over the piston-rod, two beams and two 
systems of parallel motion are provided, 
one on each side of the engine, acted 
upon by, and acting on, the piston-rod 
and crank by cross pieces.* 

The plan of having a number of tubes 
traversing the boilers of marine engines^ 
as has long been the case with locomo- 
tives, is generally approved. The advan- 
tage of a tubular boiler is that the engine 
may be worked with a higher pressure of 
* Dr. Lardnefi "Steam-Engine." 



steam without additional danger, thereby 
rendering practicable the full develop- 
ment of the expansive system. A great 
saving of fuel and boiler room are advan- 
tages which result from the successful 
application of the principle. Messrs. 
Miller and Ravenhill appear to have 
introduced the plan ; and the boilers of 
the ** Blackwall,^' " Prince of Wales," and 
other vessels constructed by those en- 
gineers, are of this description. 

One of the great difficulties to be over- 
come is the want of depth in the engine- 
room. The paddle-shaft or axis must be 
either below the level of the deck, or so 
little above it, that when covered in 
persons may easily step over it ; and if, 
as in the various plans for connecting the 
piston-rod more immediately with the 
crank, the cylinder be placed directly 
under the crank- axis, a considerable 
space is necessary between them to allow 
for the length of the stroke, and the con- 
necting-apparatus by which the recti- 
linear motion of the piston is converted 
into a rotary motion. In some small 
vessels the connexion is very simple, the 
cylinders themselves vibrating on trun- 
nions, as they are called, so that they 
adapt themselves to the positions of the 
cranks, and impart the force of their 
pistons to them without the intervention 
of a jointed connecting-rod. Another 
plan is that in which the cylinders are 
fixed, and the movement of the piston- 
rods vertical; but they are surmounted 
by connecting-rods pivoted to them, and 
adapting themselves to the positions of 
the cranks. 

The disadvantages of the common- 
shaped paddle-wheels have long been 
known to engineers, as a succession of 
shocks is experienced from their imping- 
ing on the surface of the water ; and this 
is especially felt in American vessels, 
where it is so plain that the reaction of 
each dip may be felt, similar to that of 
the oars in a boat. By these means the 
machinery is strained, an unpleasant 
vibration is experienced by those on 
board, and other inconveniences sustained. 
This has been attempted to be avoided by 
the ingenious method of reefing ; that is, 
by the working of levers and other ma- 
chinery, making the float to enter the 
water edgeways, and when its power on 
the water is expended, the paddle leaves 
the water in a vertical position, avoiding 
the backwater. 

These paddles, however, labour under 
the disadvantage of being easily injured ; 
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and an invention haa been made, termed 
the elliptical convex metallic paddle-float; 
and consists of sheet iron, the outer edge 
of which is formed into a curved shape, 
and so placed on the wheel that the cen- 
tral point of a convex side enters the 
water flrst; the float thus meeting the 
retarding fluid, gradually prevents vibra- 
tion, and on leaving the fluid, its con- 
vexity being uppermost, it has no back- 
water to lift, and ofiers little retardation 
to the full power of the engine. The 
tests which the application has success- 
fully stood offer a fair criterion of the 
practicability of the plan, and it has been 
irequently applied. 

A difiiculty in the application of steam 
to navigation occurs in the deposits which 
salt water leaves in the boilers. These, 
if allowed, would form a hard incrustation 
on the inner surface of the boiler, and as 
the crust thickens the metal is overheated 
by the fire externally, and as the water 
does not act on the interior, the boiler 
frequently becomes red-hot and burns. 
The consequence is the rapid destruction 
of the material, an unnecessary expendi- 
ture of fuel, and great labour in removing 
the crust at the termination of each voy- 
age. To obviate this various plans have 
been proposed, and among them may be 
mentioned the process of ** blowing out," 
by which several tons of water are dis- 
charged from the boilers at particular 
hours. 

Messrs. Seaward and Capel have made 
use of an apparatus for blowing the water 
into a separate chamber before it is turned 
into the sea, and other means they have 
adopted have been very successful. They 
assure the writer that " the application 
succeeds perfectly in preventing the water 
of boilers becoming dangerously saturated 
with salt ; that is to say, the degree of 
saltness can easily be prevented becom- 
ing more than twice that of ordinary 
sea- water, so that there- is no danger 
of deposits. The arrangement, however, 
does not entirely prevent the deposit of 
carbonate and sulphate of lime, which 
mainly constitute the hard, insoluble 
incrustation which now annoys engineers; 
and they are of opinion that this cannot 
entirely be prevented, except by means of 
some chemical agent similar to that pro- 
posed by Dr. Ritterbrandt." Messrs. Sea- 
ward have adopted a very ingenious 
contrivance for indicating the exact time 
at which the process of blowing out is 
necessary, in order to avoid its being 
applied unnecessarily, or continued too 



long. Messrs. Maudslay and Field adopt 
a different mode for preserving the proper 
state of the water, by the use of briilfe- 
pumps, which constantly remove a small 
portion of water from the lower part of 
the boiler. This apparatus appears to be 
very successful, and has been generally 
applied in their construction of boilers 
for vessels. 

Mr. S. Hall, of Manchester, has endea- 
voured to obviate some of these difficulties 
by returning the steam to the boiler as it 
is condensed ; by which means the use of 
sea-water wiU be almost avoided. His 
condenser consists of a cast-iron cistern, 
situated where the common condenser is 
usually placed, at the top and bottom of 
which a flat chamber is formed by two 
brass plates, which are accurately fitted 
into the cistern, and made steam-tight. 
These two plates are closely perforated, 
into which perforations the extremities of 
as many composition tubes are fitted, and 
made tight by a peculiar method of stuff- 
ing, to allow of their expansion without 
permitting the steam to escape through 
the stuffing-boxes or any injury in the 
tubes. From the cylinder the steam 
escapes to the upper chamber of the 
condenser, and then descends vertically 
through the tubes to the lower chamber, 
into which it enters in the form of pure 
water — ^being condensed by the cold sur- 
faces of the tubes in its descent ; in which 
form it is taken off" by the air-pump, and 
again conveyed into the boilers. While 
the steam is thus continually passing 
through the inside of the tubes, a stream 
of cold sea-water is regularly injected by 
a force-pump into the cistern, and made 
to circulate among them, which, cooling 
their external surfaces, causes a conden- 
sation of the steam : this water is again 
driven into the sea, and replaced by a 
fresh supply from the force-pump, making 
a regular current of cold water to pass 
incessantly through the tubes. 

The proportion of the power of steam- 
engines to the tonnage of the vessel which 
is to be propelled is an important consi- 
deration, ana has been one of the vexatm 
questiones of steam navigation. While 
on the one hand the Clyde and some of 
the Thames engineers adopt a high power 
in proportion to the burden of the vessel, 
the East India Company advocate the 
opposite proportions. The advantages of 
the former plan, however, are regarded 
as sufficient for its encouragement ; and 
mercantile companies find that high 
power is better for expedition, and the 
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eeonoRiy of capital and ftiel. It has even 
in sottie instances been shown that by an 
ifhsreased power, a diminution of fuel has 
temilted. 

An early opportunity will be taken of 
referring to some other important im- 
provements in steam navigation, on the 
coiiiideration of which space forbids us 
now to enter. F. S. W. 



THE GOLDEN-FRUITED ORANGE-TREE. 

Th« orange-tree is believed to have 
been originally a native of the warmer 
parts of Asia, and has long since been 
acclimated to the shores of the Red and 
Mediterranean Seas, to the temperate 
and tropical isles of the oceans and seas, 
and to the warmer portions of Africa and 
America. It is especially cultivated with 
a view to profit, and abounds in Portugal, 
Spain, France, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt, northern Africa, and many of the 
islands adjacent to those countries ; also 
in the Azores, Brazil, the island of Cuba, 
and East Florida. 

At the time of the crusades for the 
recovery of Syria from the dominion of 
the Saracens, oranges were found abund- 
ant in that country. Though they were, 
in reality, cultivated trees, the beauty 
and excellence of their fruit, by the aid 
of romance and credulity, naturally led 
the infatuated adventurers to believe and 
state that they were indigenous, and 
formed a part of the glories of the "Holy 
Land." The fables of the profane writers, 
and the ambiguity of the descriptions of 
vegetables in holy writ, helped further to 
confirm this opinion. As the oranges 
were in the form of apples, and the 
colour of gold, it was easy to make them 
the "golden apples of the Garden of 
Hesperides;" and the only point that 
remained to be settled, was to fix the 
locality of that enchanting and imaginary 
abode. The authority of Moses was 
brought into requisition to confirm the 
existence of the Syrian fruit, even at the 
time when the children of Israel were 
wandering in the wilderness; and the 
boughs of the " goodly trees " borne in the 
procession commanded in the twenty- 
third chapter of Leviticus, were consi- 
dered no less than those of the orange. 
The mala medica of the Romans, which 
is mentioned by Virgil, and afterwards 
by Palladio and others ; the kitron of the 
Greeks ; and the citrtts of Josephus, were 
all understood t<) l[Bean the same fruit. 



Although there was much written ttpob 
the subject, there was no attempt to 
examine the authorities with that minnte- 
ness which the search of truth demanded. 
This opinion prevailed until the nine- 
teenth century, when the history of this 
fruit was carefully investigated by Ga- 
lessio. He maintains that the orange, 
instead of being found in the north of 
Africa, in Syria, or even in Media, 
whence the Romans must have obtained 
their mala medica^ was not in that part 
of India watered by the Indus, at the 
time of Alexander the Great's expedi- 
tion, as it is not mentioned by Nearchua, 
the commander of the fleet, among the 
fruits and productions of that country. 
It is not noticed either by Arrian, Dio- 
dorus, or by Pliny ; and even so late as 
the year 1300, Pietro di Cuescenga, a 
senator of Bologna, who wrote on agri- 
culture and vegetable productions, does 
not make the least mention of the orange. 

The first distinct notice of this fruit on 
record is by Avicenna, an Arabian phy- 
sician, who flourished in the tenth cen- 
tury. He not only describes oil of 
oranges and oil of orange-seeds, but 
speaks of citric acid, (acid of citrons.) 
According to Galessio, the Arabs, when 
they entered India, found the orange 
tribes there, further inland than Alexan- 
der had penetrated; and they brought 
them to Europe by two routes — the sweet 
ones through Persia to Syria, and thence 
to the shores of Italy and the south of 
France ; and the bitter ones, by Arabia, 
Egypt, and the north of Africa, to Spain 
and Portugal. 

It does not appear that the orange was 
of Chinese origin, as it is not mentioned 
by Marco Polo, who is so minute in 
describing all the other wonders of the 
"celestial empire.** It is said to have 
been found by the Portuguese upon the 
east coast of Africa ; but it is not known 
whether it had been indigenous there, 
or disseminated by the Arabs. When 
the Portuguese reached India, in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, they 
found the orange there, and also In China, 
which was then visited by them fot the 
first time by sea. 

At the Azores, nothing can exceed the 
rich luxuriance of the orange groves, . 
from November to March, when thd 
emerald tints of the unripe, and the 
golden hue of the mature fruit mingle 
their beauties with the thick, dark foliage 
of the trees. Although the oranges of 
the Azores ate among the' best thdt are 
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to hh m^t miti, tbey are not indigenous 
productions of those islands, but were 
introduced there by the Portuguese, as 
the same iiruit was originally sent, by the 
Spaniards, to the West Indies and the 
continent of America. In the midst of 
a forest, on the banks of the Cedeno, 
baron Humboldt, in 1800, found wild 
orange-trees, laden with large and sweet 
fruit. These were probably not indigen- 
ous, however, but the remains of some 
old Indian plantations. 

The orange plantations of the Azores 
are usually of large extent, always en- 
circled by walls fifteen or twenty feet in 
height, and within thick belts of other 
trees, to protect them from the breezes 
of the sea. The trees are commonly 
propagated by cuttings or layers, arriv* 
mg, in seven years after planting, to 
good bearing, and in time, spread out 
with the majestic luxuriance Of chestnut 
trees. Each tree, a few years after, upon 
an average, annually produces from 
twelve thousand to sixteen thousand 
oranged, and one instance is recorded of 
a single tree producing twenty-six thou- 
sand fruits in a year ! 

The amount of oranges and lemon^ 
usually exported from the Azores in a 
year is upwards of on6 hundred and 
twenty thousand boxes, and seventy or 
eighty vessels are sometimes seen lying 
in the roads, waiting to take their car- 
goes. Besides these, a large quantity of 
the sWeet lemon is cultivated, for home 
consumption, which are produced by 
grafting the sour lemon on the orange. 
This fruit is tasteless and vapid, though 
esteemed salutary and refreshing. 

In Alg&rv^ in Portugal, and in Anda*' 
lusia in Spain, there are trees of great 
size J dnd extensive orchards of oranges 
have formed the princit)al revenue of th6 
monks for several centuries. In Cordova, 
the seat of Moorish grandeur and luxury, 
there are orange-trees still fetnaining, 
which are supposed to have been planted 
as early as the eleventh century ; and in 
the craggy mountains of that province, 
which are covered with gardens and 
vineyards, and forests abounding in fruit, 
the air is perfumed with the flowers of 
the orange, and carries back th6 imagin- 
ation to the days of the Moorish poets 
and historians, when the land they con- 
quered Was adorned with all the refine- 
ments of their taste and intelligence, 
and the luxuries of the east were fully 
realized. 
Th6 orange is sdd to have beett in- 



troduced into Portugal by Camoens* In 
apostrophizing on a little grove that 
waved upon an open casement, that poet 
was heard to say, " Yes, I have made 
a bower for the honey-bee, hung with 
golden lampsi" 

In France, the orange country is 
chiefly Provence, or that part which lies 
to the eastward of the Rhone ; and plan- 
tations or groves of oranges are the most 
abundant and the most beautiful on the 
banks of the Var, and especially in the 
environs of Nice, where the varieties are 
very numerous and come to great per- 
fection. According to Risso, there was 
a tree in that neighbourhood, in 1789, 
which generally bore upwards of five 
thousand oranges, and was more than 
fifty feet in height, with a trunk so large 
that it required two men to embrace it. 
Here, the Provence-rose, the tube-rose, 
and countless other flowers, blend their 
sweets with that of the orange ; and 
amidst all the richness of these perfumes, 
the pestilent airs of the tropics, and even 
the sirocco of southern Italy and Sicily, 
are altogether unknown. 

In Italy, the orange-groves accompany 
the chain of the Apennines round the 
whole gulf of Genoa, and until, upon the 
confines of the plain of Tuscany, they 
subside in elevation, and bend more 
towards the Adriatic i although, further 
to the souths the climate and vegetation 
of Tuscany Cannot be compared to those 
of the little valleys of Provence and 
LigUria, especially the latter. About 
Florence, there are still orange-trees in 
the gardens ; but there are none of those 
aromatic grovfes and plantations which 
are found further to the west. Mr. Spence, 
Who passed some winters in Florence, 
states that the cold is so great there, that 
skating is sometimes practised occasion- 
ally four months of the year, and the 
thermometer repeatedly stands at 24° to 
26° F., at 8 A.M* Eastward of Tuscany, 
though further south, the country is even 
less adapted to the production of the 
orange ; the sea-cost is barren, the inte- 
rior is dreary, and over the whole, the 
"pestilent malaria" creeps, forbidding 
man to approach, even for the cultivation 
of the fields. In the gardens at Rome, 
however, notwithstanding the thermo- 
meter ranges from 2° to 4° F* lower, 
during the winter, than at Nice, the 
orange-tree flourishes^ and attains its 
usual size* At the convent of Santa 
Sabina, in Rome, there is a tree of this 
Species tbirly-one fteet high, which is 
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reputed to be upwards of m hundred 
yean of age. After the gulf of Gaeta is 
passed, and the shelter of the more ele- 
vated mountains in the kingdom of Naples 
is obtained, the oranse groves again make 
their appearance, ana particularly abound 
along the western shore of Calabria, and 
in the vicinity of Messina and Palermo, 
in the island of Sicilv. 

The precise period at which the orange 
was introduced into Britain is not with 
certainty known ; but it is supposed that 
it was brought from Portugal, by sir 
Walter Raleigh, towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. The trees were planted 
near a wall in the open air, at Bedding- 
ton, in Surrey, with a movable cover, to 
protect them from the inclemency of 
winter. They flowered, and bore fruit, 
and, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, they bad attained the height of 
eighteen feet, with a diameter of nine 
inches, and the spread of the branches of 
the largest one was twelve feet in one 
direction, and nine feet in the other. In 
1738, they were surrounded by a perma- 
nent enclosure, like a green-house, and 
were destroyed by a great frost in the 
winter following. 

Parkinson, in his " Practice of Plants," 
published in 1629, gives some curious 
directions for the preservation of orange- 
trees, from which, one would be led to 
infer that the trees at Beddington, with 
their ample protection of a movable 
covering m winter, had not been in exist- 
ence at that time. " The orange*tree," 
says he, " hath abiden, with some extra- 
ordinary branching and budding of it, 
when as neither citron nor lemon-trees 
would, by any means, be preserved for 
any long time. Some keepe them in 
square boxes, and lift them to and fro by 
iron hooks on the sides, or cause them to 
be rolled on trundles or small wheels 
under them, to place them in an house, 
or close galerie, for the winter time; 
others plant them against a bricke wall 
in the ground, and defend them by a 
shed of boardes, covered with seare-cloth 
in the winter ; and by the warmth of a 
stove, or such other thing, give them 
some comfort in the colder times ; but no 
tent or mean provision will preserve 
them." 

Towards the end of the seventeenth, 
and in the early part of the eighteenth 
centuries, the ^ orange-tree was a very 
fashionable article of growth, in conser- 
vatories, in France, as well as in Britain. 
The plants were mostly procured from 



Grenoa, with stems generally from four to 
six feet in height; they were planted 
in large boxes, and were set out during 
summer, to decorate the walks near the 
houses, in the' manner still practised at 
Versailles, the'Tuileries, and some other 
collections in Europe and in America. 

The largest trees in Britain are said to 
be those at Smorgony, in Glamorganshire; 
they are planted in the floor of an im- 
mense conservatory, and produce fruit in 
abundance. It is said tnat these plants 
were procured from a wreck on the coast 
in that quarter, in the time of Henry vii. 

In the south of Devonshire, and parti- 
cularly at Saltcombe, one of the warmest 
spots in England, it is said there are 

fardens containing orange- trees, which 
ave withstood upwards of one hundred 
winters in the open air. The fruit is 
represented as being as large and as fine 
as any from Portugal. 

In East Florida, the orange grows 
spontaneously in the neighbourhood of 
New Smyrna. In noticing that town, in 
1791, Bartram observes: "I was there 
about ten years aeo, when the surveyor 
run the lines of the colony, where there 
was neither habitation nor cleared field. 
It was then a famous orange grove, the 
upper or south promontory of a ridge 
nearly half a mile wide, and stretching 
north about forty miles. * * * AU 
this was one entire orange grove, with 
live oaks, magnolias, palms, red bays, 
and others." He also makes frequent 
mention of extensive groves of wild 
oranges in Florida, as far north as lati- 
tode twenty-eight degrees. Dr. Baldwin, 
in 1817, in speaking of Fish's Island, 
says, ** Here are the remains of perhaps 
the most celebrated orange grove in the 
world. Some trees still remain that are 
thirty feet in height, and still retain a 
portion of their golden fruit." In the 
same year, in describing the beauties of 
the St. John's, he says, " You may eat 
oranges from morning till night, at every 
plantation along the shores, while the 
wild trees, bending with their golden 
fruit over the water, present an enchanting 
appearance." These trees are not re- 
garded as originally natives of the new 
world, but were introduced by the Spa- 
niards, at the time they settled Florida, 
or by a colony of Greeks and Minorcans, 
who founded New Smyrna, in 1769, 
while that country was in the possession 
of the English. Audubon, as late as 
1832, observes, "Whatever ite original 
country may be supposed t<> be, the wild 
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orange is, to all appearances, indigenous 
in many parts of Florida, not only in the 
neighbourhood of plantations, but in the 
wildest portions of that wild country, 
where there exists groves fully a mile in 
extent" This wild fruit is known in 
Florida by the name of the bitter-sweet 
orange, which does not differ materially 
from the Seville orange, and probably 
originated from that variety. The occur- 
rence of these trees, wherever they grow, 
is a sure indication of good land. 

For many years past, no small degree 
of attention has been paid to the culture 
of the common edible orange, at St. 
Augustine, and on the river St. John's. 
The number of trees owned by different 
individuals, prior to 1835, varied from 
ten to fifteen hundred. Perhaps no per- 
son in Florida had more than the latter 
number in full bearing condition, at the 
time of the great frost, which occurred on 
the 9th February, of that year. There 
were many trees then to be found in St. 
Augustine which exceeded forty feet in 
height, with trunks from twenty to 
twenty-seven inches in diameter, and 
which, probably, were more than a cen- 
tury old. But there are many persons in 
that vicinity, at the present time, who are 
extensively engaged in the business. The 
late Mr. Kingsley left upwards of six 
thousand bearing trees, in 1843, all of 
which are on the St. John's. In addi- 
tion to these, there are also on the same 
river more than one hundred orange 
groves, which, it is estimated, contain 
twenty thousand trees. At St. Augustine, 
it is said, there are, at least, thirty thou- 
sand standard trees, four thousand of 
which are owned by Mr. J. Douglass, 
about the same number by Mr. V. 
Sanchez; and by Mr. J. Drisdale, and 
the lady of the late Dr. Anderson, fifteen 
hundred each. Notwithstanding the in- 
juries which the trees have suffered by 
the depredations of insects, for a few 
years, as well as by the discouragement 
caused by frost, it may be observed, that 
there are more standard trees planted in 
Florida, at the present time, than there 
ever were at any former period. Pre- 
vious to 1835, St. Augustine produced 
annually from two millions to two millions 
five hundred thousand oranges, which 
were equal in bulk to about fifteen thou- 
sand barrels. They were shipped to 
Charleston, Baltimore, New York, Bos- 
ton, etc., and usually brought from one 
dollar to three dollars per hundred, or 
about three dollars per barrel, producing. 



in the aggregate, a little short of fifty 
thousand dollars per annum. During the 
orange season, the port of St. Augustine 
formerly presented quite a commercial 
aspect, there being frequently from fifteen 
to twenty vessels in it at a time, loading 
with fruit. A person who was the owner 
of one hundred standard trees, could 
safely rely on a yearly income arising 
therefrom of two thousand dollars, some- 
times three thousand, and even four thou- 
sand dollars! In 1829, Mr. A. Alvarez 
gathered from a single tree six thousand 
five hundred oranges ; and it is said that 
there was a tree on the St. John's, which 
bore ten thousand fruits in one year! 
But ordinarily each tree produces about 
two thousand fruits. 

The orange has also been an object o« 
culture for a long time in Carolina and 
Georgia ; and in 1762, it will be seen by 
the London " Annual Register " for that 
year, that there were four barrels of this 
fruit shipped from Charleston to England. 
— D, J, Broume. 



A FEW WORDS ON FISHIKG, BY OLD 
HUMPHREY. 

The sparkling rivers as they mo, 

With pike and trout abound; 
And the conger eel in the salt sea-Iocb, 

And the cod and Ung are found. 
The lonely angler goes abroad : 

Beneath the spreading tree, 
With rod in hand he takes his stand— 

A silent man is he. 

It might be difficult to say whether the 
rod or the gun is most estimated in the 
Highlands. Sporting is an absolute 
passion there, that animates the hearts of 
thousands — a passion that is fostered by 
the abundance of fish found in the rivers, 
lochs, and pools, the great number of 
birds on the moors, and the wild and 
mountainous scenery yielding delight to 
the liberty - loving sportsman. Enough 
for me are the lochs, the moors, the glens, 
and the mountains, without any addi- 
tional stimulus. Content am I to let the 
finny tribe glide unmolested in their cryft- 
tal element, and the poor bird of the 
wild to wing his way to the heathy hill 
unpursued by the murderous shot firom my 
death-giving hand. It is enough for me 
to roam at liberty when the sky is blue 
and the sun bright ; when 

" The heather-bell is blooming fair, 
And gaUy waves the yellow broom; 
And many a wild flower, bright and rare, 
Lends to the breese its choice perfume." 
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To 8Ay nothing of a sport for which I 
have no inclination, hardly could I brook 
the monotonous interraption of waiting 
for a nibble, or watching for a wild fowl, 
when I might be roaming with delight 
and gftKing on the running or wide-spread 
waters. 

Whenever water adorns the landscape 
it always attracts and pleases the eye. 
The sun lights it up with his beams ; the 
breeze gently agitates it with its breath ; 
the clouds flitag their forms on its surface 
that is ever varying in beauty and show- 
ing the shape and colour and motion of 
Surroundibg objects, faithfully depicting 
their changes in their glare and their 
gloom. The pool, the brook, the river, 
the lake, and the ocean, all have their 
several attractions. 

How varied are the voices of moving 
waters, soothing and turbulent, weak and 
Itrong, murmuring in the rivulet, bab* 
bling in the brook, and roaring and thun- 
dering in the cataract and the ocean : 

How low the sound where trickHog streamlets 

creep I 
How loud the deafening clamours of the deep ! 

When we look at a lake, sea- like, yet 
visibly circled by the land, we are struck 
by its vastness and magnificence ; when 
compared with the mighty ocean, it has 
less sublimity, but more beauty. There 
is nothing in the sea, having no visible 
opposite shore, that marks the space over 
which the eye travels, enabling us to form 
an idea of its immensity. When we look 
at the stars we require reflection to con- 
vince us of their magnitude and distance, 
and reflection is necessary when gazing 
on the ocean. The lake, on the contrary, 
with its distant boundary, is within the 
grasp of the eye ; We can compare it with 
the pond, and have an immediate con-^ 
oeption of its vastness. 

The resemblance of the mountains, 
seen apparently far down in the tranquil 
bosom of the lake, with the blue< sky 
immeasurably below, leave on the mind 
an impression of awful depth. Islands 
abounding in verdure ornament the lake ; 
tall trees grow on its banks ; cattle cool 
themselves in its shallows ; birds of prey 
hover over it, water^fowl disport on its 
crystal surface, and the leaping finny 
tribe give animation to its tranquil waters. 
Wherever they are seen, lakes are usually 
lonely or wild, or romantic or beautiful, 
and as such are objects of interest and 
admiration to the traveller. 

At the back of the inn at George's 



Town are somfe wild romantic hills bvef* 
looking the moor of Rann<>ch. Otl 
climbing these, I saw a succession of 
pools ; there are as many as thirty, and 
perhaps more, to the south of Loch Ly*. 
doch — and John Mac Donald told me that 
every one of them abounded in trcmt 
He had fished in most of them, ftnd 
spoke of his sport with evident satis* 
faction. 

Some fishermen are enthusiasts ift 
their sport. " What is a river," says a 
writer, " a Scottish river, without its 
trout? What is the ocean without it^ 
navies ? What are the heavens without 
their stars V There is scarcely a scene, 
or landscape, in Highlands or Lowlands, 
with which the fish is not in some mea* 
sure associated. Climb yonder hill, and 
gaze around and beforfe you. See thiere 
an earl's proud mansion, his parks, and 
pleasure-grounds. See there trees of 
twice a century's growth, 

* Whose very shadows 
Are histones on which to legislate ; 
The veteran boughs are hung with trade! 
And legendary song.' 

" But mark ! seemingly at your feet, 
the life-blood of the picture — a broad, 
shining, rejoicing river! Gaze in turn 
up along the valley ; yonder, as If fVom 
a huge cavern in the distance, you be- 
hold it issuing ; you catch With your eye 
the gleam ot its progress,' now, at thfe 
base of a green ascent, or sheep-walk ; 
further on, amid pastures and corn-fields* 
now, skirting a forest ; now forming, as 
it were, the moat of a t6wer or eastle ♦ 
and, again, at yonder point, gathering in 
fresh tribute from a silvery stream. How 
it progresses ! like the everlasting march 
of a king — music at every step— homage 
alid ihcrease at every turn. See? now 
it winds onward below us. The sward 
fVeshens where it flows ; the floWers are 
more varied and abundant. It laves the 
walls of a town, tt glides under a bridge 
of many arches. It pursues far on, far 
as the eye can stretch, its radiant and 
welcome course. 

** And this river, one of the noblest of 
our streams, would it be the same — would 
it be equally endeared to us anglers — 
were it a fishless, unpeopled water^ devoid 
of the 'mottled par, the star-sided trout, 
the glittering salmon ? What a blank, 
dreary aspect it Would have unassociated 
with these ! What chasms there would 
be in the mind and memory — in the fore- 
thought and expectation of the beholder! 
Not the landscape, not the lore, not the 
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Ain«tr«Isy, not the vrtMe of birds, not 
the chiming of the stinlit river itself, 
could fill them up. Unpeopled ! — deso- 
late! The fortunes of a thousand rills 
are woven here. The dew of the moun- 
tain, the overfill of the lake, the upwel- 
ling of the spring, the boon of the cloud 
have met, and are mingled in this one 
great artery. Its material is life, its flow 
is life, its sound life ; the shadows that 
fleet over it are all life !" 

Fishing is called the "gentle craft;" 
and, as I have before intimated, the gentle- 
minded Izaac Walton is the " beau ideal" 
of a fisherman. 

The following description by Stoddart, 
of the baiting of a hook for salmon-fish- 
ing, will prove, I should think, almost an 
antidote with many to the practice of the 
"gentle craft;'* for how any one of a 
gentle spirit and susceptible frame can 
thus handle a worm to purchase an hour*« 
gratification is to me a mystery : 

'<As to the worms best adapted for 
salmon fishing, I require to say little. 
The lob, or large dew-worm, is esteemed 
the favourite. This is easily obtained in 
the desired quantity from almost any 
piece of garden ground. In baiting the 
hook, two, sometimes three worms are 
made use of. These are attached in the 
following way : — Holding one of them 
betwixt the thumb and fore- finger of the 
left hand, insert the point of vour hook a 
short way below the head of the worm, 
which, I shall suppose, measures in length 
eight or nine inches ; run the bed of the 
wire carefully along through the bait, to 
the full extent of an inch, in the direc- 
tion of the tail; bring the point out 
again, and, passing over an equal por- 
tion of the worm, re-enter it further on, 
drawing up, as you do so, what has already 
been transfixed, along the shank of the 
hook; then, as before, bring out the 
point an inch lower down. Repeat this 
proceeding a third time, and at its com- 
pletion pull the worm up quite free from 
the hook to the gut above. Select a 
second worm, and insert, as formerly, the 
barbed wire below the head ; run it alone 
underneath until the shank, bend, and 
point are completely concealed. Then, 
with your finger and thumb, press down 
the first bait close against the shank, so 
as to hang over in small loops or folds. 
In the event of a third worm being 
tihottght necessary, string on the one pre- 
ceding it in the manner I have already 
described, and use the worm in question 
to cover the hook." 



But while I am wondering how hu- 
mane and gentle spirits can place them- 
selves in such unlovely attitudes, humane 
and gentle spirits are following out their 
pastime. Iney are tenderly handling 
their worms, and "regarding them as 
friends." Each is taking a large lob, or 
dew-worm, inserting the point of his 
hook a short way below the head of 
the worm, running the bend of the wire 
carefully along through the bait ; in and 
out, pulling it up as this kindly process 
goes on, to the gut above the hook. Then 
in the same fViendly way repeating the 
interesting operation on one or two other 
worms, tin the shank, bend, and point of 
the hook are concealed ; and lastly, pull- 
ing down the upper bait close agamst the 
shank, that it may hang over in useful and 
ornamental loops or folds. I might go 
on to describe the friendly attentions of 
the angler to the unwary fish that gorges 
the treat thus prepared for him, and take 
a peep into the basket where my poor 
finny friend, whose entrails have been 
torn out by the returning hook, is flap- 
ping himself to death in his agony. 

A pretty picture this for the gentle 
spirit of a gentle angler to contemplate, 
accompaniel by the recollection that he 
has had all the pleasure and profit, and 
the fish and the dew-worms all the pain. 
fiut I know that he will satisfy himself 
with the argument that God, in his word, 
has given the lower creatures to man, 
and that Peter and Andrew were fishers ; 
solacing himself with the consolation that 
fish do not sufier half so much as many 
people suppose : 

When Holy Setlpture blames our plan, 

We neither know nor see ; 
But when it seems to suit our ends, 

Row wondrous wise are we ! 

What a pity it is that we cannot always 
be consistent! I feel half inclined to 
whisper in the ear of Old Humphrey the 
inquiry, whether he felt much virtuous 
indignation against fishing when he par- 
took, as he did frequently, in different 
parts of Scotland, of the " salmon steak " 
and the " potted char ?" True, there is 
a great difference between one who fishes 
for his pleasure, and another who fishes 
for his bread ; and the " salmon steak " 
and the "potted char" may be provided 
by the latter ; but I am afraid that many 
of us who remember this distinction when 
condemning fishing, altogether forget it 
when feasting on fish. We sit down to 
the banqttet, without troubling our heads 
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about the way in which it hat been pro- 
vided. 

Salmon-fishing is carried on in various 
ways beside angling. One method is to 
place a tar-barrel on an iron frame in the 
middle of a boat in a river frequented by 
salmon, and to set it on fire at night, 
while the water is beaten violently by 
men higher up in the river than the boat, 
and lower down. Alarmed by the splash- 
ing and dashing of the water, and attracted 
by the glare of the tar-barrel, the fish 
leap into the boat with precipitation. 

Lochs Lomond, Vennachar, and Kat- 
rine, Earn, Lubnaig and Voil, Aid, 
Chon, and Dhu, Awe, Arklet, and Dron- 
kie, are all famous for trolling and fly- 
fisUng ; and salmon, pike, trout, perch, and 
eels, are taken from them in great abund- 
ance. Nor are the sea lochs unproductive; 
though a fisherman uninstructed in the 
best fishing-grounds, and knowing but 
little of the proper state of the tide in 
which to pursue his sport, might meet 
with little success. Cod, haddock, ling, 
flounders, skate, and conger-eels, are 
more commonly caught than other fish. 

''Thunder," says an adept in fishing, 
" is generally believed to be destruction 
to fishing of all kinds, — and so it often 
is. I, however, know an instance, when 
a friend of mine set his long line just 
before a tremendous storm, which raged 
the whole hour it was in the water. As 
soon as it cleared he rowed to his line, 
with no hope of success for that day : to 
his astonishment it was perfectly loaded 
with heavy fish. Something similar hap- 
pened to myself, when going to fish in the 
Almond, near Edinburgh. I was over- 
taken by a thunder-storm when close to 
the river; directly upon its subsiding I 
commenced fishing, and at the second or 
third throw hooked a fine trout. After a 
few hours I returned home, having had 
excellent sport." 

Fishermen not only need patience, but 
I think they possess it ; for after having 
passed one of the gentle craft in the 
morning plying his avocation, I found 
him on my return in the evening within 
twenty yards of the same spot, seemingly 
as little disposed to lay down his rod, as 
when I first beheld him standing on the 
brink of the water. The unwearied pa- 
tience, assiduity, and perseverance of the 
angler, are worthy a better cause. Could 
we only bring these qualities into play in 
the trials of this life, and our strivings 
after the glorious things of a better, they 
would prove to us an inestimable benefit* 



"I have heard," s^s the author ai 
<'The Moor and the Loch," "of tying 
baited hooks to the legs of geese, and 
turning them adrift When a pike seizes 
the bait, the goose begins to flap its 
wings, and there is often considerable 
sport in the struggle ; but it is certainly 
a most cruel diversion, especially if a 
large pike is hooked. The humane man 
wiU be more amused with the float." 

There is an approach to the humorous, 
in a fisherman, in the midst of his writhing 
worms and gasping fish, talking of hu- 
manity ; however, when collecting in the 
cause of benevolence, we must be thank- 
ful for the smallest contributions. The 
following anecdote I take from the 
"Scrap-book" now lying before me: 

" Several years ago, a farmer, who 
resided in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Lochmaben, Dumfriesshire, kept a 
gander, who had not only a great trick 
of wandering himself, but also delighted 
in piloting forth his cackling harem, to 
weary themselves in circumnavigating 
their native lake, or in straying amidst 
forbidden fields on the opposite shore. 
Wishing to check this vagrant habit, he 
one day seized the gander, just as he was 
about to spring into .his favourite ele- 
ment, and tying a large fishhook to his 
leg, to which was attached part of a dead 
frog, he suffered him to proceed upon his 
voyage of discovery. As had been anti- 
cipated, this bait soon caught the eye 
of a greedy pike, which, swallowing the 
deadly hook, not only arrested the pro- 
gress of the astonished gander, but forced 
him to perform half a dozen somersets 
on the surface of the water. For some 
time the struggle was most amusing, the 
fish pulling, and the bird screaming with 
all its might ; the one attempting to fly, 
and the other to swim, from the invisible 
enemy ; the gander one moment losing, 
and the next regaining his centre of 
gravity, and casting between whiles many 
a rueful look at his snow-white fleet of 
geese and goslings, which cackled forth 
their sympathy for their afflicted commo- 
dore. At length victory declared in favour 
of the feathered angler, who bearing away 
for the nearest shore, landed on the 
smooth green grass one of the finest pikes 
ever caught in the Castle-loch." 

The more common mode of setting 
lines for pikes, is that of suspending a 
bait of trout, perch, roach, or i'rog, from 
a tightly-corked empty bottle. The fisher- 
man, on a still evening, when the beetle 
" wheels his droning £ghti" and the dark 
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ftbadow of the mountain is felt in its 
influence, as well as seen on the unruffled 
loch, takes with him, in a hoat, a good 
supply of these haits and hottles, and 
drops them in the water, outside the 
weedy shallows, one by one, at a distance 
of about a score yards from each other. 
The hungry pike, after basking during 
the sultry hours near the shore, leave 
their weedy shelter in search of food, 
and greedily devour the tempting ban- 
quet provided for them. Down go the 
bottles, one after another, but their buoy- 
ancy prevents the fish from keeping 
them long under the water. The fisher 
now enters on his sport, which consists in 
chasing the bottles as thev alternately 
are seen and disappear, ana in drawing 
up the finny captives, more or less ex- 
hausted by their fruitless efibrts to 
escape. 

But enough of fishing, — for those who 
leyel with the rod and line will think 
but lightly of my remark ; while suth as 
have no pleasure in angling, will be led, 
willingly, to subjects better suited to 
their entertainment. I was gazing on a 
Scottish fishing-scene that I shall not 
soon forget. The gray dappled clouds, 
forming **a mackerel sky," were mir- 
rored in the secluded angle of a lonely 
loch; a gray tower, in ruins, crested 
the summit of a gray crag ; while under- 
neath the branches of an aged tree, pro- 
fusely hung with gray moss, stood motion- 
less, with his angle-rod in his hand, an 
old Highlander, in his gray plaid and 
cap, with his eyes fixed on the water. 
It was a perfect picture of seclusion and 
quietude, with no glaring object visible 
to disturb the general harmony and so- 
briety which prevailed. 

When gazing on such a scene as this, 
quiet and tranquil thoughts spring up in 
the mind, sometimes referring to earth, 
and at other times to heaven: and 
pleasant it is in such seasons to have 
stored up in the memory some beautiful 
form of words, either in prose or poesy, 
calculated to lead us on to submission to 
the will of our Heavenly Father, and to 
move us to thankfulness and praise. Very 
sweet and soothing are the words of 
Luther : 

" Ck>mmit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into His hands; 
To His sure truth and tender care, 
Who earth and heaven commands : 

" Who points the clouds their course ; 
Whom winds and seas obey : 
He shall direct thy wandering feet; 
He shall prepare thy way. 



** Put thoa thy trust in God; 
In duty's path go on ; 
Fix on His word thy stedfast eye- 
So shall thy work be done. 

" No profit canst thou gain 
By self-consuming care ; 
To Him commend thy cause— His ear 
Attends the softest prayer. 

" Give to the winds thy fears ; 
Hope and be undismay'd ; 
God hears thy sighs, and counts thy tears ; 
God shall lift up thy head. 

" Through waves and clouds and storms. 
He gently clears thy way ; 
Wait thou His time : thy darkest night 
Shall end in brightest day !" 



A CHRISTIAN. 

A Christian is born of God, engrafted 
into Christ, and an habitation for the 
Holy Spirit. His nature is renewed, his 
mind illumined, his spirit changed. 

He is not what he was, for grace hath 
made a difference; he is not what he 
desires to be, for grace is not yet per- 
fected; he is not what he shall be, for 
grace shall be consummated in glory. 

The knowledge of Christ is his trea- 
sure ; the mind of Christ his evidence ; 
the love of Christ his song ; conformity 
to Christ his life ; to be with Christ his 
pre-eminent desire. 

By faith he rests on Christ, receives 
Christ, and looks to Christ. 

He heareth Christ's words, treadeth in 
Christ's steps, and seeketh Christ's ap- 
probation. 

He speaks the language of the Saviour's 
kingdom, reveres the Saviour's statutes 
and laws, obeys his ordinances, wears 
his costume, and lives to his glory. 

The life of Christ within him is the 
prineiple of his being ; and because Christ 
ever lives, he shall live also. In the 
Christian, Christ lives, and speaks, and 
acts. 

He is Christ's representative on earth, 
his witness before men, and his follower 
before God. The Christian hearkens to 
Christ's teachings, rests on Christ's sacri- 
fice, avails himself of Christ's mediation, 
and cheerfully obeys Christ's royal laws. 
He inquires. What would Christ have 
me know, what do, and what enjoy? 

To know Christ, is Christianity in- 
tellectual; to obey Christ, Christianity 
practical; to enjoy Christ, Christianity 
experimental ; and to be like Christ, 
Christianity perfected. 

As. bread to the hungry, as water to 
the thirsty, as the rock in the sultry day, 
is Christ to the Christian. 

The Christian is in the world, but not 
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of it ; among tke worid, but yet wparate 
fi-om it ; passing through the world> with- 
out attacnment to it. 

The idolater boasts in his idols, the 
Mohammedan in the false prophet, and 
the Romanist in the virgin ; but the 
Christian glories only in the cross of the 
Lord Jesus Christ* 

The Chriatian ia a man, and may err; 
an imperfect man, and may sin : but a re- 
newed man, and shall have his firuit unto 
holiness, and the end evej:lasting life. 

The Christian is a warrior, and must 
fight ; but he is a conqueror, and must 
prevail. 

The Christian sojourns on earth, but 
dwells in heaven ; a pilgrim in the desert, 
but an enrolled deniaen of the skies. 

The Christian is the impresa of Christ, 
the reflection of the Father, and the 
temple ef the Holy Ghoat, 

Contiast him with the in&del, in his 
faith; with the profligate, in hia life; 
wUh the merely moral, in hia heart ; and 
with the I^arisee, in his spirit. His 
pedigree, from Jehovah ; his nature, fh>m 
neaven ; and hia name, from Antioclu 
Ob, Christian I great is Uiy dignity, reful* 
gent thy glory, intermmable thy Messed 
hope. Ail things are thine; thou art 
Christ's, and Christ is God 'a. — Christian 
Philosophy. 

THE PRIVILEGED. 

To what variety of experience ia man 
aubjected in this world ! Hope and fear, 
gladnessand gloom alternately preponder- 
ate ; and sometimes the struggle between 
these contending emotions is so severe 
and long-continued, that the individual 
who is their subject finds it impossible to 
describe Iua real feelings. Doubtless such 
experience is necessary. Were our raee 
perfect — that is, perfect so far as perfec- 
tion can ever be predicated of finite 
beings — there would be no need for sub- 
jection to these mental vicissitudes. There 
would be no fire and flood to test the 
qualities of the heart, no furnace for the 
trial of faith, and no making " perfect 
through sufferings.'' In such a caae the 
thorn in the flesh would not urge the 
auCerer's petitions for deliverance; nor 
would the promise, " My grace is suflS- 
cient for thee," be hailed as a Divine 
boon. But man is a learner here; this 
world is the scene of moral lessons, whose 
blessed results, in the case of certain 
persons, are to go down through eternity i 

These persona may be justly called 



" the privileged.'* The term ia net oaly 
obviouiidy oerrect in view of their pvenHit 
ei^oymenta and immunitiea, but ita appU* 
cation to \h»m ia warranted by Scripturo* 
Thua in the first chapt^ of St Jaha'a 
Gospel, we read, regarding believera in 
Jesus, "A9 many as received hkn, te 
them gave he power" (more appropiiatriy 
rendered in the margin, <Uhe privilege") 
'*to become the sona of Grod> even to 
them that believe on his name*" Fvo» 
this appUeation of the termi denoting as 
it does parties who are deaeribed aa 
receiving Christy and believing on his 
name, it is clear that all men are not 
amtmg the privileged. Were the enjey- 
ments and pospecta to which we axe 
about to refer the eomonon inheritance 
of the human race, without irespeot to 
moral cbaraoter» there would be no need 
for the express description of the even* 
gelist^ But " the nrivilege '' of being sens 
of God is expressly guarded as belengii^ 
to believers, and of course exeludea att 
who do not receive Jeaus^ who do net 
believe on his name; that ia, exehadee 
them ao long aa they eontinue to- r^jecA 
Christ, and refuse to hdUyeve on tim. 
Believers only, but believera a)way% 
whatever their nation, or however they 
may be locally distinguished from eaeh 
other, are the j^ivileged. It ia to he 
noted, however, that exenrntion from the 
ordinary cares (^ human life» ita lotaesb 
trials, tears, toiU, and changes, ia not 
among their privil^es^ They have, like 
other men, to eat their bread in the 
sweat of their brow. They experience 
solicitude, disquietude, and ^ief. They 
often hang the head under the burden of 
thought, and weep in secret placea. They 
often wonder " what the ena wUl be " of 
those dark provideneea with which they, 
among otheis, are occasionally visited* 
They feel the eonflict, the heart-hatU«^ 
the unexpressed sorrow of the souL And 
tbey, too, have to bring their dead out of 
their sight, to weep over the graves of 
beloved ones, and to go as mournees 
about the streets, 3eiieveEa are not 
exempted from these thinga. Nay more, 
strange as it may seem to those whe can- 
not appreciate, because they de not im- 
derstand their privileges, believera would 
not judge such exemption a privilege. 
They have been taught, for certain 
satisfactory reasons, to count it all joy 
when divers trials meet them in the 
course of Divine Providenee ; -* and 
though this also may aeem strange, the 
true nature of their prLvil^ea coidd not 
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be fully undentoad hy themselves, if, 
}xy 9omQ act of power <m the par^ of 
God, th^y were exeinpted from the or-r 
di^wy experience of their fellow-men. 
For anciQng their privileges is to be 
reckoned the support which they receive 
from their God and Saviour amidst their 
trials. The value of their Redeemer's 
consolations is then increasingly felt. 
Hip grace imparted then enables them 
Xq glorify him in the fires, The dark 
ajnd cloudy day is not unfrequently the 
time when his unwavering friendship is 
seen in its most attractive forms. lie is 
then found to be a " brother* born for 
adversity. " When the disciple is sink- 
ing, the hand of Christ held out to save 
hinft, and th^ words of Christ, " It is I, be 
Bot afVaid," calmly pronounced amidst 
the atorm, give him a deener impression 
of the value of his most holy faith, and a 
higher idea of the abounding mercy of 
God than h^ eould have had under cir- 
ftUPftstanoes of unbroken prosperity. To 
" naedjtate on him in the nightr watches," 
however dense the external gloom, is the 
way to have " the mouth filled with 
praise." To render the heated furnace 
harmlesjs, the presence of the Son of God 
ia amply sufficient. The doctrines of the 
gospel are found to be beyond all price 
in the hour of adversity, sickness, and 
death. Their value is then put to the 
severest test, and the result is that the 
sufferer exclaims, " I have not followed a 
cunningly devised fable ! — I know whom 
I have believed I " 

The believer in Christ has thus a privi- 
lege of which the worldly man, the im- 
penitent, the unbeliever, or by which- 
ever name he may be described, knows 
nothing. The ambitious would part with 
hia honours, the rich man with his gold, 
and monarchs with their sceptres, could 
the exchange procure, in the hour of 
death, the joyful hope which animates 
the breast of the Christian, when, with 
his heart already in heaven, he falls 
asleep in Christ. But it is the privilege 
Qply of those who have passed from death 
unto life by faith in the. Saviour, to pass 
from the scene of suifering and death to 
that 9f Ailness of joy aad Ufe everlasting, 
in the presence of Him of whom he aaw 
a9y8> " Whom having not seen I love." 
To depart and be with Christ is the privi- 
lege only of the man who can truly say, 
"I eoimt all things but loss for the excel- 
leney of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my lord ; " that I ma^r <* be found in him, 
not having mine own righteousness, which 



is of the law, but that wbi«h is Ihrtiigh 
the faith of Christ, the irighteouaneas 
which is of God by faith." 

But believers have also the grand privi<- 
lege of extracting permanent good out of 
temporary evil. They are taught to do 
BO. The ^wei is not theirs inheyently. 
They are instructed by the Holy Spirit 
the Comforter to he *' exercised" by 
*' chastening ;" for though for the present 
it is not joyous but grievous, "never- 
theless afterward it yieldeth the peaoe- 
able fruit of righteousness." They are 
thus addressed, in language of wonder* 
ful importt and great tenderness, '^ My 
son, despise not thou the chastening 
of the Loifd, nor faint when thou n% 
ifobuked of him. For whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth. If ye en- 
dure chastening, God dealeth with you 
as with sons: for what son is he whom 
the father chasteneth not ? But if ye be 
without chastisement^ whereof all (all the 
true children of God) are partakers^ then 
are ye bastards^ and not sons. Further- 
more we have had fathers of our flesh 
which corrected us, and we gave them 
reverence; shall we not much rathec he in 
subjection unto the Father of spirits, and 
live ? For they verily for a few daya ehas- 
tened us after their own pleasure ; but he 
for our profit, that we might be partakers 
of his holinesSii Now no chastening for 
the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous ; nevertheless afterward it yield- 
eth the peaceable fruit of righteousness 
unto them which are exercised thereby." 
Thus, by the grace of God, good is 
brought out of evil, spiritual good out of 
short-lived trials, and song and joy out of 
that which is confessedly grievous. Ont 
of the eater comes forth nMat, and out of 
the strong sweetness. The man who 
went astray before he was afflicted, 
praises God for the affliction wliich had 
the happy disciplinary effect of leading 
him back to his Father ; to that when enu- 
merating some of his privileges— sudb 
as justification by faith, and peace with 
Crod through our Lord Jesus Christ, he 
adds, " And not only so, hut we glory in 
tribulation also; knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience ; and patience, experir 
eace ; and experience, hope : and hope 
maketh not ashamed ; because the love 
of God is shed abroad in our hearts hy 
the Holy Ghost which is given unto us." 

We have sometimes thought it strange 
that otherwise intelligent men can read 
over such passages as those we have 
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tnutferibad, without putting raeh qaet- 
tions BB these : Are the inspired writers 
in earnest? Do they mean what they 
say 7 Is the ordinary import of language 
to be understood here 7 If so, Christians 
are wonderfully privileged men ; they 
must be happy ; they alone are happy if 
they can honestly say, We glory in tri- 
bulation because of its salutary conse- 
Suences. But as spiritual truths are 
tscenied only by spiritual men, the ordi- 
nary reader of Scripture, however intelli- 
gent he may be, if he has no heart-relish 
for the things of God, will not be curious 
to ascertain the full meaning of inspired 
language, especially when uat language 
relates to personal experience. Never- 
theless, all must assent to the proposition 
that the man who is taught to educe 
abiding good out of transient evil, is not 
only one of the wisest, but also one of the 
most highly privileged of men. 

But this IS not all. The privileged have 
also the assurance of ultimate deliverance 
from every trying visitation. It is one of 
the wondrous truths of the gospel — ^and 
the book in which it is written deserves 
the name were it only for this truth — that 
"all things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are the called 
according to his purpose." What a price- 
less privilege is this I " All our afflic- 
tions and trials," says a judicious com- 
mentator, ** all the persecutions and ca- 
lamities to which we are exposed, though 
they are numerous and long-continued, 
yet they are among the means that are 
appointed for our welfare. They shall 
co-operate; they shall mutually contri- 
bute to our good. They take off our 
affections from this world ; they teach us 
the truth about our frail, transitory, and 
dying condition ; they lead us to look to 
God for support, and to heaven for a 
final home, and they produce a subdued 
spirit, a humble temper, a patient, ten- 
der, and kind disposition. This has been 
the experience of all saints ; and at the 
end of life they have been able to say, it 
was good for them to be afflicted. And the 
time comes to them all when they are to 
be removed far beyond the reach of any 
trial, and introduced to the beatific vision 
of the Lamb, to the paradise of perpetual 
bliss, the mansions of glory, where there 
is nothing to hurt or to destroy ; to the 
land of unmingled felicity — 

" Where on a green and flowery mount 
Their weary souls shall sit, 
And with transporting Joys recount 
The labours of their feet." 

W.L. 



THB BIBLB. 

The Bible is a universal boon to man- 
kind ; and we who believe in its inspira- 
tion should do our utmost to give it 
extension and effect. It is not written for 
any particular nation or age. It does 
not depend for its authority or its vouch- 
ers, upon any church or all churches. It 
stands upon its own peculiar evidences, 
and no more requires the indorsement of 
the church to make it current, than the 
sun requires the authority of the astrono- 
mers to warrant our belief in its exist- 
ence, or our perception of its light and 
heat. The Bible belongs to the worid, 
like the air, the ocean, the rivers, and 
the fountains of water. It is a common 
light, a common blessing, the imperish- 
able heir-loom of humanity : our whole 
inheritance lies here. No party can claim 
any special property in it ; none has any 
right to monopolise it, or dogmatise 
upon its contents. It adequately vin- 
dicates its own claims, by the light, and 
truth, and love, which never forsake 
it. Happily it has long since achieved 
for itself an emancipation from the priest- 
craft which had restricted its circulation, 
and dictated its import to the world. It 
has since been gradually diffusing its light, 
and advancing towards that universal dis- 
semination which its own prophecies 
foreshow as certain, and the auguries of 
these times indicate as near. Great and 
auspicious events to mankind seem to 
be travailing for their birth-hour. But 
whatever character they may give to the 
eras which have yet to revolve, our own 
times have received their appropriate 
stamp ; they can hardly miss the desig- 
nation of the Bible age. Happy will it 
prove for ourselves, if we are found as 
diligent in studying the contents of the 
book, as we have been zealous in pro- 
moting its circulation. — Bedford. 



THE LIGHT OP GLORT. 

The light of glory will be a complete 
commentary on the Bible, and loose all 
the hard and knotty questions in divinity. 
There is no joy on earth comparable to 
that which ariseth from the discovery of 
truth ; no discovery of truth comparable 
to the discovery of Scripture truth made 
by the Spirit of the Lord unto the soul. 
Yet it is but an imperfect discovery we 
have of it while here. How ravishing 
then will it be to see the opening of the 
whole treasure hid in that field ! — Bo$Hm, 
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CABINS AND WEDDINGS OF THE WELSH 
PEASANTRY. 

In a former paper, our readers will 
reoiembery we gave a description of one 
of the humblest order of Welsh cabins ; 
we will now, by way of contrast, place 
before them one of the better sort of 
dwellings among the peasantiy of Wales ; 
and also add some particulars relating to 
the celebration of the nuptial rite among 
tiiis singular but deeply interesting people. 

On uie former occasion, our visit was 
made to a mud-built tenement, on a fine, 
clear morning in autumn, while yet the 
sun was shining in all his glory. Con- 
trary to that which has been already 
described, our visit, on the occasion now 
before us, was made in the evening of a 
lovelv day in the month of Julv. The 
sun had nearly sunk below the horizon, 
end had left a rich crimson tint above ; 
the birds were whistling their farewell 
Botes to departing day ; the peasants were 
joyfully wending their steps homeward 
from the fields at the close of labour ; so 
calm and silent was the hour, that dis- 
tant sounds were distinctly heard, and 
each footfall occasioned an echo; every 
unkind feeling was hushed within the 
breast, which seemed alive only to the 
surrounding beauties of creation; the 
purer and gentler impulses of humanity, 
ay, every thought was in harmony with 
the serenity which universally prevailed. 

While the eye was thus delighting 
itself with the objects which successively 
presented themselves, and the mind was 
ruminating upon the scenes and occur- 
rences of the preceding day, the old 
woman in her mud cabin, her singular 
attire^ her peculiar mien, her probable 
history, and such like themes, we espied 
some irregular and rustic-looking steps, 
formed principally of a few unshapely 
atones, with here and there a piece of 
wood between to make the footing more 
secure ; these we traced up the side of a 
high bank which led from the main road 
to a field above. By carefully follow- 
ing this track, the eye might discover, 
between the waving foliage which em- 
bosomed it, a verv small dwelling, to all 
appearance, at this distance, of a similar 
character to the one we have been de- 
scribing, A spot so secluded excited our 
curiosity ; it might be the haunt of rob- 
bers, or of some wandering tribe, of some 
recluse perhaps, who, disappointed in his 
earthly prospects, had retired to this spot 
hoping to escape the observation of man, 
and to spend the remainder of his days in 



solitude and peace. We were bold enough 
to ascend with a view to gratify our 
curiosity ; and well were we rewarded ; 
for on gaining the top, and stepping over 
a small plank of wood which had been 
placed to mark a private entrance, we 
discovered on a little plot of ground, 
separated from a public common, a pretty 
little cottage, bearing on its exterior every 
mark of comfort and respectability, which 
induced us still further to pursue our 
investigation as to who or what might be 
within. 

Slowly approaching towards what 
seemed a kind of out -house, which 
proved, however, to be a carpenter's work- 
shed, we were met at the door with great 
courtesy by an honest-looking man with 
a saw in his hand, the teeth of which 
were full of fresh-made saw-dust. His 
whole appearance led us to conclude that 
he was still at work, notwithstanding 
the hour for labour had gone by. On 
being invited, we walked in and found it 
to be as we had just surmised. The man 
was a carpenter, and he was at work, not 
on his ordinary business, but in making 
some article of furniture to add to the 
stock which already conduced to the 
comforts of his little cot. We were some- 
what amused to observe some fowls, 
which a ray of the setting sun gleaming 
through the rich umbrageous foliage, for 
an instant admitted into the apartment, 
revealed to us. They were roosting on 
some logs of useless timber which were 
piled up in one comer of the shed. At 
hearing, probably, the voices of strangers 
they slowly opened their eyes, casting a 
drowsy look towards us; but after shaking 
their feathers, changing the right for the 
left claw, on which they rested, putting 
their heads under their wings, they again 
composed themselves to sleep. 

On inquiring of the good man whether 
he lived alone, or had a companion, he 
replied, as if delighted by the question, 
" No ; not alone ; I have a wife ;" and 
without waiting any further questions, he 
hastily retired to the foot of some steps 
which appeared to lead up to a loft 
over the work-shop. We were not long 
left in suspense as to the fact It was a 
loft which Charlotte (such was the name 
of his wife) used for the purposes of wash- 
ing, and stowing away articles of lumber, 
in order to secure the perfect neatness of 
one room for the enjoyment of herself 
and her husband, when the toils of the 
day were ended. At the good man's call 
Cluurlotte appeared, and we needed no 
2m 
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loi^KW to be toU the reeeon for fak a^p*- 
rent joj at the question, whether he hveil 
alone. The moot potiflhed gentlewoman 
could not have reeeived ue with greater 
propriety or with a more graeefol addrese 
than did this hnmble inmate of a Wdeh 
eabin. In addition to this courtly be* 
hanour, her expression of eountenanee 
was most interesting. Her figure was 
tall and elegant, though beyond the mm- 
dian of life. There was a touch of the 
sorrowMy mingled with the sweetest 
smile of acquiescence in an all-wise and 
ovemilmg Providence, which seemed to 
say, ** He doeth all things well!" 

She conducted us into a little parlour, 
the cleanliness and order of which could 
not he surpassed: homely indeed and 
few were the articles of furniture which 
it contained, but there was a taste in their 
arrangement which told of no vulgar 
mind. A square, polished oak table stood 
in the centre of the room, on which lay 
ft Welsh Testament, to all appearance in 
daily use, and yet without a thumb mark 
or a mutilated leaf; while the margin 
diowed many a line penciled to denote a 
fiivourite passage. In one cwner was a 
clock inclosed in a tall oak case, carved 
and polished similarly to the table, the 
surface of both being smooth as glass. 
The oak case — we were told by Charlotte 
with an enthunasm of feeling of which 
only a mother is arable — was the work 
of her first-born son. His spirit may 
have returned to God who gave it, and in 
her possession perhaps remains but this 
one memento to tell of his sojourn in a 
world of tears. This case, with a few 
chairs, some cups and saucers, a fire- 
screen, the work of Charlotte's early years, 
careMly covered over witii a thin muslin 
to preserve it from dust, a footstool, and 
two hanging bookshelves, completed the 
furniture of the apartment Here we 
9t^ down awhile with this interesting 
woman; and after making inquiries as to 
the number of her children, their occupa- 
tions, and her husband— of whom she 
spoko in the wannest terms, as far as we 
could understand her, for she spoke more 
than half Welsh — she assured us that he 
had never uttered an unkind word to her 
for ^irty years, the period they had been 
manied, and that Ae was ** one of the 
most industrious, good-hearted, conscien- 
tious and respectable men in all Wales 1'* 

On rising to take our leave of this 
happy couple, we tendered an offering 
with as littte coremony as possible, put- 
ting it quietly into- Chsilotte's hwuU 



Hers wsM Ihe mlitnda of tlM beast,, and 
therefore she kiww well how to receive 
the gift: with laezpresnblesweetBesa she 
smUed her thanks, while with » dignified 
bend of the head* which ipoke lendei 
than the most vociferous acknowle4g> 
ments of inferior minds, she folfewed us 
to the door with regrets, observing ibal^ 
" perhaps we might never meet again on 
earth ;" and then adding, the siknt tears 
trickling down her cheeks^ " if not hcii^ 
I trust we shaU in that better land, where 
we shall not have to say farewell !" 

The words of an English bard are not 
inapplicably associated with our eatf 
of tills superior woman : 

" Fall many a gem of purest ray serene. 
The daik unfathomed eaves of ocean 1 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unse 
And waste its sweetness on the desert idr.*^ 

Having fulfitted our promise in tetop^ 
ence to tiie cainn, we will now give a 
few particulars of former observancea ai 
the weddings of the peasantrv. Thm 
were occasions of great ^r and bnatle in 
the towns and vfllages where tkef were 
celebrated. If our readers, in tho eousio 
of an excursion into many parts of Wsies^ 
would visit some of these convenieni 
houses where refreidunents await nwva 
especially the pedestrian travdler, they 
would sometimes be reminded of a hi«« 
of bees at the mement in which the queen 
mother is about to lead forth the first 
swarm ; and on inquiring aa to the cause 
of all this hurry of business, they woidd 
be informed that a wedding watf being 
celebrated, and the party, not unfreqnentiy 
oonsiating of forty or fifty fHendsi wesa 
expected to dine there on their return 
from the place of worship. The bride on 
such occasions headed &e table, which 
was spread with all the delicacies whioh 
the means of the part}' would allow. This 
part of the entertainment condnded, te 
room was cleared, and dancing conn 
menced; the musicians were umatty oU 
Welsh harpers, and the village fiddler; 
and this description of reveliy was often 
prolonged till sner midnight 

In former times there were many oere« 
monies peculiar to these weddings, whioh 
time and the growth of refinement havn 
now almost entirely abolished. Foritt« 
stance, there was what in those dajw wna 
termed a bidder. By this was to bn 
understood, a peteon w^l lAiUed in ped»* 
ffrees and anecdotes of familief^^aetive^ 
handsome, and Sfnrightly, with good aiBh 
dnss and some pretensions to ejo gns ss e o t 
His ^00 wtts^ to bid friends to ibofim^ 
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Aing bsnqaet. As the fiiBigtiia of his 
office, he was BuppHed with a ttafi) which 
was fancifuliy ornamented with coloured 
ribands and flowen, a&d a bonnet little 
ktra decorated, and ^u« he paid his re- 
Bpects to the raandofM and other dwell- 
mgB in the district. The purport of this 
Toutioe wafl not merely to solieit the pre- 
sence of the friends and well-wishers of 
the joung couple, but also to ensure their 
seasonable contributions or presents, 
wMch were employed to provide a com- 
fortable stock with which to commence 
housekeeping. These offerings consisted 
principally of some articles of apparel, or 
of Airniture, live stock, provision, and 
sometimes money, according to the ability 
and dispositioB of the donor. The dona« 
tion, however, could not be considered 
altogether a gift, since it was expected 
that a like compliment would be returned 
whenever a wedding occurred in the circle 
&ora whenee the said present had been 
made ; on the principle clearly of ** One 
good turn deserves another." The office 
of the bidder was, on entering a dwelling, 
which by the way was always managed 
to be at a time when the whole family 
w^e at home, to strike the floor with his 
staff, by way of soliciting an audience ; 
then to bow gracefully to the master and 
mistress of the family, and commence his 
address. The words spoken were accord- 
ing to what the speaker deemed desirable; 
doubtlese those the most likely to affect 
the generosity of the party. On being in- 
formed that toe couple to be married might 
expect to be congratulated in person, he 
bowed again still lower, and departed, 
having, however, previously drank to the 
hq>piness and prosperity of the company. 
Some time before the nuptials were 
eelabrated, the presents were made, and 
the names of the donors entered in a 
book kept for that purpose, together with 
the amounts collected. The marriage was 
nraally celebraited at an eariy hour, the 
bride and bridegroom separating after- 
wards to their respective families; the 
piper then, who was invariably present 
on these occasions, mounted on a horse 
trained for the purpose, made a signal for 
^M commencement of the sport. The 
fifst adiievement was the capture of the 
bride, and canning her off from her 
Mends, in imitation of what at one time 
was really practised in some part of Car- 
(Uganshire, less than half a century back. 
The friends of the bridegroom, and the 
pipet playing a variety of mewy tunes in 
thenndat ei ihem, nsed ioi tw purpoee 
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to mount on horseback, and to gallop off 
fill! speed for the house which contained 
the object of their search. Many obsta* 
des were raised to impede their progress; 
such as ropes of straw laid across the 
road, large logs of wood, or heaps of 
stones placed in the centre, and mock 
pitfalls. But the most formidable ob- 
struction was the gwyntyn, (AngHe^ 
quintin,) an upright pole, on the top of 
which was fixed, horizontally, an iron 
pin, which allowed of its turning round, 
if touched ever so lightly. 

At one end of this beam hung a bag of 
sand, and at the other a narrow plank, 
which, as the horseman rode by, he 
struck with his staff. If dexterously 
done he retained his seat ; but not unfre- 
quently was it the reverse, and then he 
was sure to be dismounted by a stroke of 
the sand-bag, an occurrence which was 
always hailed with much merriment. The 
successful rider was invited to a trial of 
skill at some athletic game by the cham- 
pions of the bride, who surrounded the 
pole, to guard which, and to deliver a 
correct statement of the candidates for 
the honour, was considered a distinguish- 
ed favour. All difficulties surmounted, 
the door of the house where the bride was 
staying was presently reached, and if not 
immediately opened to the applicant, it 
was assailed with music and poetry. 

Such were some of the peculiar cus- 
toms which formerly prevailed on occa- 
sions of marriages in several parts of 
Wales. There were others even more 
ridiculous, as they appear to us, most of 
which have given way to a more rationid 
recognition of so serious an events-one 
which ought never to occur without seek- 
ing previously the sanction and the 
blessing of the Almighty. S. S. S. 



EFFECT OF THE WORD OF GOD. 

A MOST remarkable proof of the mighty 
effects that the word of God can produce 
was mentioned by Mr. Bourne, at a Bible 
Society meeting, some little time since. 

A gentleman went to one of our large 
Union-houses, and asked the master of 
it whether he had not a ward set i^art 
for refractory subjects? The master 
replied that &ere was such a ward. The 
gentleman requested that he might be 
permitted to go in amongst them alone, 
and endeavoiur to bring them to ge<A 
I order. " Imposrible,'' replied the mair 
ter ; '<it would .be most haaardomi for 
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you to attempt any such thing. You 
are quite welcome to go in, if you like ; 
but I only tell you that you will be 
running an immense risk, for I never 
dare go in without arms." '<0h," said 
the gentleman, "if that is all, I have 
arms in my pocket, and I am not in the 
least afraid.'^ ** Well," replied the mas- 
ter, " you can go ; hut I will give you a 
sicn by which you can intimate to me 
when you wish to withdraw, which I 
expect will be pretty soon. So he gave 
him some private sign to make use of. 
Upon tbis the master opened the door of 
the refractory ward, showed him in, and 
quickly closed it upon him. As soon as 
he found himself amongst them he drew 
his arms out of his pocket. They con- 
sisted of a sword, yet not one of glitter- 
ing steel, but it was ** the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God." 
Taking this in his hand, he sat down on 
the nearest bench he could find. He 
opened bis Bible, and read for fifteen 
minutes, without making note or com- 
ment. He read nothing but the pure 
word of God, without making a single 
remark of his own. He, like David of 
old, when he went forth to meet the 
giant of Gath, had recourse to no 
arms but the simple though all-powerful 
''sword of the Spirit." His hearers 
listened to him in perfect silence. And 
when he had finished he merely said to 
them, "Should you like me to come to- 
morrow, and read to you again ?" They 
replied, that they should be very mucn 
obliged to him if he would. He accord- 
ingly went the next day, and did exactly 
the same. He went a third, and a 
fourth, and a fifth day, till he had been 
twelve times, doing exactly the same 
each day — merely reading a portion of 
Scripture for a quarter of an hour, with- 
out making an observation of his own. 

When he went on the thirteenth morn- 
ing, the master said, " You might have 
saved yourself the trouble of coming this 
morning, sir; for there is not a single 
man left in the refiraciory ward. Every 
one is come out, and is conducting him- 
self perfectly well amongst the other in- 
mates of the house. And here we might 
pause, and make a remark ; but the 
whole story has not yet been told. 

This gentleman had a wife, and she 
had heard that there was a refiractory 
ward of women as well as one of men. 
So she went and requested permission to 
ffo in alone to them, as her husband had 
Bone amongst the men. " Oh," said the 



master, ''it wHl not be safe for you to do 
so : they are such a set. The men were 
bad enough, but the women are far 
worse; they would tear your clothes off 
your back, I am sure; f<Mr you know, 
ma'am, when women are bad they are 
ten times worse than men." She replied 
that she was not afraid ; but atill wished 
to go in amongst them. The master 
made no objection, and took her to the 
ward and let her in. She went in and sat 
down, and took out the same arms, and 
pursued exactly the same course as her 
nusband had done. She read the Scrip- 
tures for fifteen minutes, without making 
a remark of her own. And this she did 
day after day, not for twelve days only, 
but for twenty-two. On the twenty- 
third morning the master told her she 
need not have come ; for there was not 
a woman left in the refiractory ward. All 
of them had so amended their conduct, 
as to render their confinement there no 
longer necessary. 

What comment is needful on |his 
simple and remarkable history! H^seaks 
for itself. Had the gentleman and his 
wife made use of eloquent speeches, some 
might have said that those refraetoiy 
subjects had been influenced by the en- 
ticing words of men. But no-^not a 
word of their own did they utter. TThey 
let God alone speak; and thus proved 
that "the word of Grod is quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword." 

To God alone, then, be all the glory ; 
for to him alone belong the praise and 
the mighty effects that w^e produced 
upon the refractory inmates of that Union. 
But, after all, let us not linait the word 
of God in its power. In the history we 
have related, it produced but an outward 
reformation of manners ; but it can cifect 
more than tbis. 

" It is the power of God unto aalva- 
tion." It is the incorruptible seed that 
God implants in the heart of man by 
which any of his rational creatures aie 
brought to exercise faith in bis dear Son. 
Whence comes faith but by hearing? 
and whence hearing but by the word of 
God ? We know of no seed implanted 
in baptism. Erring and ignorant men 
have talked of such a SMd; but the 
Scriptures, the sole rule of faitii, apeak of 
no seed but the incorruptible seed, which 
is the word of God. And to how many 
hearts has God brought home his word 
with power to the saving of the aoul! 
We know of one eminent minister now 
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living wlio had heard maBy sermont and 
read many good hooka, all to no purpose, 
hut one Sunday he entered a church 
where no gospel truth was heard from the 
pulpit except the passage of Scripture 
from which the clergyman took his text. 
On this Sunday the text was, ** Come 
now, and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord; though your sins he as scarlet, 
they shall he as white as snow ; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool." This precious word fell as dew 
upon his youthful heart. It moistened 
the heart of stone. He saw for the first 
time that his sins were so numberless and 
aggravated, that they must sink him 
into hell ; and at the same time he heard 
the tender voice of a gracious God call- 
ing to him to come and bring his sins to 
the unfathomable fountain opened for sin 
and uudeanness, and find rest to his 
soul. 

Dear reader, what efiect has the word 
of God had upon your soul ? Has it ever 
yet fallen as a hammer upon the heart of 
adamant, and broken it up ; or as rain 
upon the rock, to run ofi^ as soon as 
fallen, without producing any impres- 
sion ? If the ktter, I beseech you to take 
up the word in good earnest, study it 
deeply, for your Ufe is in jeopardy, and 
cry aloud to God so to engraft it in your 
heart by the power of his Spirit, that for 
his dear Son's sake it may be the means 
of bringing you savingly to the know- 
ledge of him, and producing a true con* 
version of heart. — Friendly Visitor, 



THE GRAVESTONE. 

The late excellent and useful rev. 
Charles Simeon was called many years 
ago to officiate in St John's church, 
Horsleydown. While thus engaged, he 
had, one afternoon, to attend a mneral, 
and having entered the churchyard be- 
fore the arrival of the corpse and the 
mourners, he looked at the tombstones, 
hoping to find some text or sentiment on 
which he might meditate with profit; 
but for some time he found nothing more 
than the praises so common in such cir- 
cumstances, of " a sincere friend," " a 
good husband," " a kind father," praises 
which, unhappily, are often far from 
being just. 

At length, however, he cast his eye 
(sa a stone, where he read, as the lan- 
guage of ihe departed : 



" When from the dust of death I rise 
To claim my mansion in the skies, 
E'en then shall this be all my plea, 
Jesus hath lived and died for me." 

Here, indeed, was food for meditation. 
For any one to make this declaration in 
truth, a great change must pas& on the 
soul. Instead of the whole time being 
occupied in the things of this world, it 
must be felt that *' there is a spirit in 
man "—a spirit that must live for ever. 
Instead of the individual thinking that 
he or she is free from sin, or has com- 
mitted but few ofiTences against God, 
there will be the conviction that, times 
beyond number, there has been, in fail- 
ing to do what God has required, and in 
doing what he has clearly forbidden, the 
commission of iniquity. Instead of the 
hope that peace may be made with God 
by any works supposed to be good, or by 
any sufierings however severe, there will 
be, despair as to all human help, a 
grateful acceptance of the gospel, which 
declares that the blood of Christ cleanseth 
from all sin ; and a consequent reliance 
on him, and him alone, for present and 
eternal salvation. And when this change is 
brought by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
through "the truth as it is in Jesus," 
then the believer, whether poor or rich, 
whether untaught or learned, wheUier 
known to few or many, may expect, 
according to those promises, which are 
«' exceedmg great and precious," all that 
is necessary and desiraole during life ; a 
safe, and it may be a peaceful or joyous 
passage through the valley of the shadow 
of death, and a glorious resurrection to 
everlasting blessedness. And to whom 
will he offer his praise on earth and in 
heaven ? His song- word is that of the 
redeemed of the Lord, which shall never 
end: ''Unto Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and his Father, to him be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 

Such thoughts as these filled the mind 
of Mr. Simeon, as he read the inscrip- 
tion on the gravestone; and as they 
kindled the holy feelings of his heart, he 
looked round to see if there were any 
one with whom they might be shared. 
Observing a poor woman, who seemed 
to have been employed as he had been, 
he beckoned her to him, and said, " You 
seem to be reading the inscriptions on 
the tombstones; pray read this. Can 
vou say so! if you can, you are a 
happy woman." «Sir," said she, "I 
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am not luppy^ but vefy unhappy; 
appearance showing, at the same time, 
that she was snfferiag from great anguish 
of mind. He was beginning to inquire 
into her ease, when he saw the funeral 
mtering the churchyard, and hastily 
noting down where she lived, gave her 
some money, and promised to call on her. 

On the following day Mr. Simeon ful- 
filled his promise, and the circumstances 
of this poor woman awakened his deepest 
sympalny. Her room had scarcely any 
nmiture ; her mother, an aged woman, 
lay on a wretched bed; her own seat 
was a box, and two sickly children were 
trying to warm themselves over a little 
fire in the grate. As a young visitor of 
the abodes of misery, the sight was almost 
more than he could bear ; and speaking 
oi this visit afterwards, he said : *' We feU 
on our knees, and in a m9ment were bathed 
in tears. I could scarce utter my words, 
through heaviness of heart and much 
weeping. To almost every petition they 
said, 'Amen, amen I God grant it! 
AmenT I was too much affected to be 
able to converse with them ; I therefore 
referred them to two or three passages of 
Scripture, and left them." He went again 
the next day, and a similar scene occurred. 

Mr. Simeon afterwards found that the 
mother was an intelligent, but heavily 
afflicted Christian. The daughter, too, 
appeared to receive his instructions with 
interest and thankfulness ; and one day, 
on rising from their knees, riie looked at 
him earnestly, and said : ^* And now, 
sir, I will tell you. You know not what God 
has done for me through you,—- you have 
saved both my body and my soul. When 
you called to me in the churchyard, I was 
on my way to the river to drown myself." 
She then told him, that since the death 
oi her husband she had been labouring 
in vain to support her aged mother and 
two children ; but that h«r sufferings had 
been very great. On the day of his meet- 
ing her, she had been to crave assistance 
from a sister, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. John's church; and 
who, though well able to help her, had 
with reproaches sent her away empty. 
Forlorn and despairing, she now deter- 
mined not to return to see her mother 
and her ehildren die, and wandered into 
the churchyard, enlv to await the dusk 
oi the evening, in which she thought to 
.commit suicide unseen. Providentially 
for her present and everiasting welfare, 
Mr. Simeon wmii the instrument of pre« 
Yentii^g her fiwm maUng unbiddcni, with 



all her alss on her head, into the pre- 
se&oe of a righteona tmd. holy God, and 
oi guiding her feel into the pa^ of 
peace. She beeane a eonslrteat Ciirislitti» 
was enabled to maintain herself and her 
children, Mr. SiaMOB potting them imdev 
the eare of some pious friends in the 
neighbourhood, who supplied their wMits 
anudweeted their eourse. He eontinned 
to be the friend of this poor faasfly, till 
the aged mother joined the oompttiy of 
ike redeemed in heaven.^ 

How frequently is the Divine aaying 
verified, " 1 will lead the b&id by a way 
that they know not." Often, doubtless, 
in the depths of her afflietion, had this 
pious womMi prayed for support and for 
deliverance in God's own time and way ; 
and in a most remarkable manner reK^ 
had come, and with it tbo salvation of her 
daughter, who had been ovorwhelflaed in 
sorrow. 

And now, reader, have you expe- 
rienced the change of which you havij 
been reading— the change of whieh the 
w<H^s on the grave-atone wwe ezpreaslve 
— the change manifested by this aged wo- 
man, and afterwards by her daughter? 
Has God made you, in infinite mercy, 
a new creature in Christ Jesus f If not, 
the Redeemer addresees you as he did 
Nicodemus, ** Marv^ not diat I said 
unto thee, Ye must be bom again," The 
faithful saying, which is wcnrthy of cdl ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners, demands pour faith. 
Receive its testiBtanywithoirt delay. '<Be« 
hold, now is the accepted time ; behold, 
now is the day of salvation." Are you 
a believer, greatly tried and distressed t 
Meditate on this narrative, and let it yield 
vou consolation. " God is not a man, that 
he should lie; neither the sen of man, 
that be should repent." In the discharge 
of every duty that devolves upon ywsi 
trust in the Lord, and stay yeuraelf opon 
your God ! 

Wfdt for his MBsonaMe aid, 



And though i| tvry, wait; 

The promise may be long delayed, 

But cannot come too late. 
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THE CONSOLATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

But for the Bible, man weidd ha 
placed in a grade of happiness fiur below 
the brutes tibiat perish; Better be aay^ 
thine than rational, without tha religimi 
of the Bihlft The Soripturea iafiurm me 
that these avijb have a oaute. They ^ 
* Fiom Canufs&HI^ of I 
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eome irom Hkm fani4 of Ood* ** I mak« 
ptactf tmA create eril : I tke L«xl d» aft 
tbese things^" Cfawno and fate have nd 
plaee ia tbe gtftenmieal ef <' the Gtid 
onlf win.** Somiw is deeded ; ner k 
IIm desiga matigaaiii, or unkind* Tbe 
umeea hand tha* inflicte tiM«e trials It 
aa benef^ent as it is wise, aad the Being 
who dispensea tfaem is at fsa abore aB 
oftber beings in goodness, as be is in 
^0ver« We learn, from tbe Bible too, 
tbat tiiey bare a moral eaose ; that they 
are tbe rebuke of the HfAj One for our 
iniquity ; that they are tbe diacipHBe of 
a heavenly Parent, and designed to bring 
haek b» wayward ehrldren to their fer- 
iaken God. And when rebellious man 
seea and feels this tmih, bis soid is sub* 
duad to Mdinission, to tranqintlity, to 
neaee, and under the heaviest calamity 
he IooIm apwsffd and saya^ <'It is the 
liord: let bhn do what seemeth him 
good." And this of itself is the source 
ei abcAmding cons^tions. How often 
in our intercourse with mankind do we 
dbeerfolly submit to present pain and 
evil, when counseled to it by those in 
whxiBe wisdom^ and benevolence we have 
donfidenee. Extend this principle, so 
often and se beantifuliy ifiustvated in the 
word of God, to all the evils of the pre- 
sent life, and we have that feeUng of 
qinet, trusting eoBfidence, which sup- 
porta the beUever under aitt llhe evUs 
which an sti-wise Father is pleased to 
lay upon him* it is a principle pr^ific 
in oonsoiations to' tbe nioam«r, and well 
nwy be the confidence and joy of tba 
world and of the umverse* ** The Lord 
reigneth; let the earth rejoice f let the 
mtdtitode of isles be glad thereof." 

And what shall we say of the hopes 
and prospeeta by which l&e Bible cheers 
the hearts el te befeav«d ? Whatratiher 
may we not say ? Is it Uind- conjecture 
which the Scriptures reveal respecting 
the state of departed man? Is there no 
life to comet no great resurrection? 
no comforter to arrest the current of 
^' BMuming, lamentation, and Woe," after 
the dust we love has been deposited in 
the tomb? When remind^ keenly of 
our loi^ we exclaim, Shall we not meet 
a^ain ? Is tiiis parting for ever ? — ^ts there 
nothing in the Bible that can answer the 
agoniadng inquiry? When we wander 
as it were along the borders of that vast 
ocean whieh has swallowed uj^ our living 
treasures ; when we sit down there, and 
vreep, and call upon the wa<(^es of eternity 
to gi^e up* tbdr dead'^ when horn; Ibe 



^re of thne we look anfd Uslen ovw 
tbe vast abyss of waters, does no soimd 
reach us? To the ear of faith there is a 
veiot. We listen, and our grief is allayed. 
" Fcft if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, eveli so them also which 
rieep in Jesus will God bring with him." 
They do but '' sleep." They » sleep in 
Jesus." Death difiooives not their union 
with him. Yes, our grief is aUayed/ and 
we journey on tiirough lifo consoled^ 
No longer now do our thoughts wander 
to that mound of earth whei^ their 
remains have been deposited. We lo<A 
upward beyond this sphere. A bappjr 
meeting, a reuni^ for eternity, hovers 
before us like a star, illumines our pathy 
and leads us forward in joyful hope. 

Nowhere does the Bible look with 
cold indiffereneo. on humiui misery. 8ii 
adapted is it to. human sorrows, thdl 
its precious Counsels and premises ara 
scarcely intelligible, and navdr appre* 
ciated, except by those who are *' oheeerf 
in the furnace of taction." Go up witb 
me to that chamber of sorrow. It is not 
the dwelling of a pagan. It is not the ooueb 
of some deluded disci^e of Mohammedw 
Not yet is it the abode of a mere ilominai> 
€hri»tian. " This I know by experience," 
said she^ ** the days of ^ase and wwldl^ 
prosperity are seldom to Christiaot tbeuf 
better days. So for from it^ that< to the 
praise and glory of God's holy name 
^oidd i speak it, I have substantial rea* 
son to call these my better days: thesA 
days and nights of pain— these days ei 
almost absolute confinement and solitude, 
are not only my better, but my beti 
days; because the Saviour condescends 
to be more present with nie in them ; to 
manifest hims^ to me as he does nol 
unto the world; to stand by my bed of 
affliction, and speak kindly to my heart."* 
Oh) how dark are the shadbws which 
human reason and vun philosophy cast 
upon such scenes as these! Tlwre is no 
such relief from sorrow aisl is found in tibe 
Bible* 

I hav# spoken of the eonsolattonrfur^ 
ttished by the Bible in trial and in view' 
of ^e death of others. But we mus^ 
penetrate yet deeper sorrows tiian these. 
There is an houi^ i^eii we ourselves 
must die. If we find death an evil whear 
wemaifk its advances upon thos^fr arounci 
US) what will it be when he comes up 
into our oWn chambers ? Who can triid 
with this monstler then? When he invades 
our (^n piliew, which of us w31 nol 
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reeoil from his approach, and shrink 
from the ravages of the king of terrors ? 
''The sting of death is sin, and the 
strength of sin is the law." Death is an 
hoar which nerer fails to bring with it 
the consdonsness of guilt, and a sense of 
the righteousness of that pure and holy 
law which men have viouited, and by 
which they are condemned. Nor is there 
anything to quiet the apprehensions and 
soothe the alarm excited m the breasts of 
those who know not God, at the approach 
of this dread destroyer. Men who never 
drank into the spirit of the Bible, feel 
then that everything on which they built 
their hopes is about to be swept away, and 
that, "m that very day," their thoughts, 
their treasures, their grandeur, their 
honours, their little world, all perish. 
They have lived at a distance from that 
God who now draws near in his displea- 
sure, and tremble at the thought of ap- 
pearing before Him who is so holy that 
he cannot look on sin. No knowledge of 
the Redeemer's person and work com- 
forts them; no welcome impressions of 
his saving mercy are left upon the soul, 
and it departs in doubt and darkness, if 
not in despair. So full of darkness were 
the views of Socrates, one of the wisest and 
best of the heathens, that just before he 
took the fatal hemlock, he said, ** I am 
going out of the world, and you are to con- 
. tinue in it ; but which of us has the better 
part is a secret to every one but God." 
Volumes might be written depicting the 
scenes of anguish and horror which have 
been exhibited at the death-bed of those 
who have rejected the Bible. What mul- 
titudes of dying men, burdened with the 
load of unpardoned sin, and tormented 
by the accusations of a guilty conscience, 
have exclaimed with one with whose 
closing history many of you are familiar, 
" Oh that I might come to that place of 
torment, that f may be sure to feel the 
worst, and to be freed from the fear of 
worse to come I" 

Not so the d^ing Christian. To htm 
death has no stmg ; over him the grave 
boasts no victory; nor has the second 
death any power. " He knows whom he 
has believed." His "life is hid with 
Christ in God." He has unshaken con- 
fidence that everything is safe in the 
hands of Jesus Christ Often have I 
seen him at that momentous hour, and 
heard him as his quivering lips com- 
mended his spirit to " Him who loved 
him, and washed him in his own blood." 
Time would fail me to teU of Ignatius, of 



Polycarp, of Augustine, of Hilary, of 
John Huss, of Jerome of Prague, of 
Luther, of Melancthon, of Beza, of Patrick 
Hamilton, of George Wishart, of John 
Knox, of Tindal, of Bradford, of Cran- 
mer, of Bunyan, of Bacon, of Robert 
Bruce, of Samuel Rutherford, of dand, 
of Harvey, of Ralph Erskine, of Locke, 
of Baxter, of Matthew Henry, of White- 
field, of Edwards, of Brainerd, D wight, 
Halyburton, Payson, Evarts, and a host 
of men of whom the world was not 
worthy, all of whom "died in faith," 
and suog the songs of salvation as they 
bid adieu to their earthly pilgrimage. The 
history of the church is filled with testi- 
monials to the worth and blessedness of 
the Bible which have flowed firom lips, 
which though pallid in death, have glowed 
with praise. What but this Book of God 
enables the child of faith, " when flesh 
and heart fail," to say, " Thou wilt show 
me the path of life : in thy presence is 
fulness of joy ; at thy right hand there 
are pleasures for evermore?" What but 
this prompts him to sing, "I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith : henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will 
give me in that day ; and not to me only, 
but to all them also that love his appear- 
ing?" What but this Book of grace and 
consolation, when death's icy hand chills 
his frame, and the grave unfolds its dark- 
ness and solitude, inspires the triumph, 
" O death, where is thv sting ? O grave, 
where is thy victory?" Not more dis- 
tant are our thoughts firom the thoughts 
of God, or earth from heaven, than are 
all the consolations of reason and philo- 
sophy from the consolations of the Bible 
to a dying man.*— 2>r. Spring, 



THE DEVOUT MAN. 

The devout man exults in the indica* 
tions of his beinff fixed and irretriev- 
able. He feds this confirmed habit as 
the grasp of the hand of God, which will 
never let him go. From this advanced 
state he looks with firmness and joy on 
futurity, and says, " I carry the eternal 
mark upon me, that I belong to God ; I 
am free of the universe ; and I am ready 
to go to any worid to which he shau 
please to transmit me, — certain that 
everywhere, in height or depth, he will 
acknowledge me for ever 1<— At/er, 
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Man' Hill, at Athens. 



IDOLATRY AT ATHENS. 

The origin of idolatry may be traced 
to the alienation of the heart from God, 
the opposition of his character to the 
depraved condition of his fallen creatures, 
and a consequent desire to have such a 
god as themselves, who would approve 
their sins. No idolater ever invested the 
object of his worship with either holiness 
or love. The principal gods of the Pan- 
theon were raised above men solely by 
the greater enormity of their crimes — the 
restut of the greater power they were 
tum>08ed to possess. 

Thus their worshippers were "full of 
envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity; 
whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, 
despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of 
evil things, disobedient to parents, with- 
out understanding, covenant- breakers, 
without natural affection, implacable, 
unmerciful." And why was it said: 
'< Knowing the judgment of God, that 
December, 1848. 



they which commit such thlnfi;s are worthy 
of death, they not only do the same, but 
have pleasure in them that do them?" 
It was because " they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind I" Their state 
of guilt and inevitable misery was a 
righteous infliction for their enmity to 
Divine truth. 

According to Justin Martyr, Plato on 
returning to Athens, after his travels in 
Egypt, where he acquired some know- 
ledge of the unity of God, was anxious 
to dissemble and conceal his sentiments, 
lest he should be compelled to appear 
before the Areopagites. But it was other- 
wise with the inspired apostle. Moved 
by the idolatry of the Athenians, *'he 
preached Jesus and the resurrection," in 
the Jewish synagogue and in the market- 
place, and the consequences which Plato 
feared fell on him. He was assailed by 
the people, who supposed that he thus 
urged on their regard deities of which 
2 N 
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they had not before heard. They believed 
that as they were in the habit of deifying 
virtues, vice, health, or diseases, that 
Jesus who was thus preached unto them 
by the apostle was such a god, and 
that Anaatasis, or the Resurrection was 
another, which he wished should enjoy 
their admiration. Certain Epicureans 
and Stoic philosophers therefore, led 
him to Areopagus, that they might 
know more of this new doctrine. Whe- 
ther or not he was criminally arraigned 
is undecided, but it is beyond dispute, 
that his bearing was most dignified, and 
his address most eloquent. 

Singularly interesting and impressive 
were the associations which could not faj} 
to crowd on his mind, as he stoo^ on the 
hill of Mars. With his face to^ar^ the 
north — his most probable position-rhe 
would have immediately behind him the 
long walls which ran down to the sea. 
Near the ^gean on one side, wai the 
harbour of Pirseu^, on the other Phaleriim, 
with their gallant ships, their crowded 
arsenals, and their busy artisans. Turn- 
ing towards his right, was the Pny^} the 
scene of the mightiest eloquence of Greece. 
Stretching immediately before him was the 
crowded city, full of qaemoriali of its arts^ 
though shamefully debased by idolatry. 
On his left hand, but beyond the walls^ 
he might look on 

" The olive-grove of Academe, 
Plato's retirement, where the Attic bird 
Thrills hei thick-warbled notes the summer 
long." 

Even on the hill where Paul stood was 
the eourt-house of the council; here, 
also, were two silver stones, on one of 
which stood the accuser, on the other the 
accused; while a temple to the Furies, 
other national and commemorative build- 
ings, and various altars, would not fail to 
meet his eye. The reader will do well to 
consider attentively the appeal of the 
inspired apostle, as recorded in the book 
of the Acta. It did not fail of effect: 
though some mocked, and others pro- 
crastinated, yet others believed, among 
whom was Dionysius, a member of the 
council. 

Nor should the solemn fact be over- 
looked, that in widely di£%rent circum- 
. fttancesj even the reader may be an ido- 
later. For what is the spirit of Molatry ? 
Is it not the alienation of the heart from 
God? Is it not the withholding from 
him, and the ffiving to other objects, the 
affection to which he alone is entitled? 
Every ^ne's idol is that on which his 



heart is supremely set, and every heart 
in which Jehovah is not enthroned is an 
idoVs temple. 

Subtle, indeed, are some of the forms 
of this great iniquity ; for 

" Whatever passes as a clond between 
The mystic eye of faith and things unseen, 
Causing that better world to disappear. 
Or seem less lovely, and the present dear— 
That is our world, our idol, though it bear 
Affection's Impress, or devotion's air." 

Even the presentation of worship to 
pod, under any other yiew of his cha- 
racter thai^ that which )« exhibited in his 
gospeli o|r in any other way than that 
which his word prescribes, displays the 
lame fei^^ful thraldom. If we divest God 
of spme of his essential perfections, and 
then fall down and worship him in our 
o^n Ifay, this is idolatry, both in the 
fpirlt and letter. It is equally so, if we 
byeriobk the fact Jjjat Aere is only " one 
)f editator between MPJ ^^^ °^®"> ^^ 
paan Christ Jesusi'' Hence, says the 
apostle, '^ Whatapeyer ye do in word or 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, ffiving th4f»k« to God and the 
Father by W«>,'' pol« »i- 17.— /Vom 
4then$t its 0ran4eur and Decay, just 
pubHshe4* 



^^f HERMIT OF NIAGARA. 

About fifteen years since, in the glow 
of early summer, a young stranger, of 
pleasing countenance and person, made 
his appearance at Niagara. It was at 
first conjectured that he might be an 
artist, as a large portfolio, with books 
and musical ii^stiumeots, were obaarfed 
among his baggage. He was deeply 
impressed by the nuyes^y and sublimity 
of the cataract and i(s surrounding scepery, 
and expressed an intention to remain « 
week, that he might examine it accu- 
rately. But the fascination which all 
minds of sensibility feel in the presence 
of that glorious work of the Creator gre^r 
strongly upon him ; and he was heard to 
say, that six weeks were inadequate to 
become acquainted with its outlines. At 
the end of that period, he was still unable 
to tear himself away, and desired to 
" build there a tabernacle,'' thsit he might 
indulge both in his love of solitary mua- 
ingy and of Nature's sublimity. He applied 
for a spot upon the island of the Three 
Sisters, where he might construct a cot- 
tage aifter his own modeli which com- 
prised, among other peculiarities, isolation 
by means of a draw-bridge. Circum- 
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stADceq forbidding a pompUfinee with bia 
request, he took up bit ]r^8i4^pc^ in an 
o}d hpu8{3 upon Iri9 Island^ vhipb he 
rendered a» pQmfortaMe m ihe st|it4» pf 
the case would admit. Here he eou- 
tiau6d about twenty months, until the 
iutnisioJ) of a family interrupted his recluse 
bahi^. lie then quietly withdrew, and 
reared for himself a hn commodious 
shelter, near Prospect Point, 

liis simple and favonrite lure of bread 
and milk was readily purchased; and 
whenever he required other food, he pre- 
ferred to prepare it with his own hands. 
When bleak winter came^ a cheerful fire 
of wood blazed upon his hearth ; and by 
his evening lamp he beguiled the hours 
with the perusal of books in various lan- 
guages, and with sweet music. It was 
almost surprising to hear, in such depth 
of solitnde, the long-drawn thrilling tones 
of the viol, or the softest melodies of the 
flute, gushing forth from that low-browed 
hut; or the guitar, breathing out so 
lightly amid the rush and thunder of 
the never-slumbering torrent. Yet, though 
the world of letters was familiar to & 
mind, and the living world to his obser- 
vation, — ^for he had travelled widely, both 
in his native Europe and the East, — 
he sought not association with mankind, 
to unfold or to increase his stores of 
knowledge. Those who had heard him 
converse, spoke with surprise and admi- 
ration of his colloquial powers, his com- 
mand of language, and the spirit of elo- 
quence that flowed from his lips. But 
he seldom and sparingly admitted this 
intercourse, studiously avoiding society, 
though there seemed in his nature nothing 
of morofeness or misanthropy. On the 
contrary, he showed kindness to even the 
humblest animal. Birds instinctively 
learned it, and freely entered his dwell- 
ing, to receive from his hands crumbs or 
seeds. But the absorbing delight of his 
existence was communion with the mighty 
Niagara. Here, at every hour of the day 
or night, he might be seen^ a fervent 
admirer. At grey dawn, he went to visit 
it in its fleecy veil ; at high noon he ban- 
queted on the full splendour of its glory ; 
beneath the soft tinting of the lunar bow 
he lingered, looking for the angel's wing, 
whose pencil had painted it ; and at 
solemn midnight he knelt, self-subdued, 
as on the footstool of Jehovah. Neither 
storms nor the piercing cold of winter 
prevented his visits to this stupendous 

fall His feet had worn a beaten 

path from his cottage thither. . • • • 



Among bis favourite dftily grati^oatipna 

was that pf bathing One brighti 

but rather phill, d^y, in the month of 
Jun^, iS31, 9 man employed ^bouj; th^ 
Fprry saw him go into (he water ; and a 
long time after^ observed his clothes to 
be still lying upon the bank* Inquiry 
was mad^. The anxiety w^s but too 
well founded. The poor hermit had indeed 
taken his last bath. Still the body w^ 
not found, tbo depth and fprc^ of the 
current just below being axc^edingly 
great. In the course of their search tbay 
passed onward to the Whirlpool. There, 
amid those boiling eddies, was the pallid 
corpse, making fearful and rapid gyra* 
tions upon the face of the black waters. 
At some point of snc(ion, it suddenly 
plunged and disappeared, Again ?morg** 
ing, it was fearful to see it leap half ita 
length above the flood, and with a fao^ 
so deadly pale, play among the (ossing 
billows ; then float motionless, as if ex^ 
hausted; and anon, returning to the 
encounter, spring, struggle, and contend 
like a maniac battling yriui mortal foes. It 
was strangely painful to think that he was 
not permitted to And agray^ even beneath 
the waters he had loved; that all the 
gentleness and charity of his nature should 
be changed by death to the fury of a 
madman ; and that the " king of terrors," 
who brings repose to the despot and the 
man of blood, should teach warfare to 
him who had ever worn the meekness of 
the lamb. For days and nights this ter- 
rible purgatory was prolonged. 

It was on the 21st of June that, aflter 
many efibrts, they were enabled to bear 
the weary dead back to his desolate cot* 
tage. There they found his faithful dog 
guarding tho door. Heavily must the 
long period have worn away, while he 
watched for his only friend, and wondered 
why he delayed his coming. He scrutinized 
the approaching group suspiciously, and 
would not wil&ngly nave given them 
admittance, save that a low, stifled wail 
at length announced his intuitive know»* 
ledge of the master, whom the work of 
death had efibctually disguised from the 
eyes of men. They laid him on his bed ; 
the thick, dripping masses of his beauti- 
ful hair clinging to, and veiling, the fear 
tures so late expressive and comely. On 
the pillow was his pet kitten: to her, 
also, the watch for the master had been 
long and wearisome. In his chair, lay 
the ffuitar, whose melody was probably 
the last that his ear heard on- earth. 
There were also his flute and violin, hit 
2n2 
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portfolio and books scattered and open, 
as if recently used. On the spread table 
was the untasted meal for noon, which 
he had prepared against his return from 
that bath which had proved so fatal. It 
was a touching sight; the dead hermit 
mourned bv his humble retainers, the 
poor animals who loved him, and ready 
to be laid by stranger hands in a foreign 
grave. 

So fell this singular and accomplished 
being, at the early age of twenty-eight. 
Learned in the languages, in the arts and 
sciences, improved by extensive travel, 
gifted with personal beauty and a feeling 
heart, the motives for this estrangement 
from his kind are still enveloped in mys- 
tery. It was, however, known that he 
was a native of England, where his father 
was a clergyman ; that he received from 
thence ample remittances for his com- 
fort; and that his name was Francis 
Abbot. These facts had been previously 
ascertained ; but no written papers were 
found in his cell, to throw additional light 
upon the obscurity in which he had so 
effectually wrapped the history of his 
pilgrimage.— Afr«. L, H, Sigoumey. 



BANGOR, AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Banoor, from hancorf the high and 
beautiful choir, ia the most ancient see in 
the principality. At one time styled 
Bangor the Great, it now possesses only 
one street, about half-a-mile long. This 
city resembles more nearly an English 
town than *any other in Wales, from the 
houses being regularly built, and also a 
great thoroughfare, as well as a bustling 
place of business. The population has 
been estimated at about eight thousand. 

The cathedral, founded about the year 
500, by Daniel, son of Dinothus, abbot 
of Bangor Is-y-coed, in Flintshire, under 
the auspices of Maelgwm Gwyned, king 
of Wales, and dedicated to St. David, is 
a cruciform building, with the tower at 
the west end. It stands on a low piece 
of ground near the centre of the town ; 
but not being well proportioned, is nei- 
ther elegant nor pleasing. Its interior is 
an improvement on the outside, the roof 
being gracefully supported by six arches, 
resting on fluted columns: but its uni- 
formity is destroyed by the body of the 
church having been divided by a screen 
into two places of worship — one for the 
English and the other for the Welsh 
services. The only interesting monu- 



ment ia the church is that to the memory 
of Owen Gwynedh, sovereign prince of 
Wales, whose remains are supposed to 
have been deposited within these walls in 
1169. 

The present building is said to have 
been raised during the insurrection of 
Owen Glendwr, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, on the ruins of the old church. 
In 1827, some improvements were made 
in the cathedral by the outlay of 2000/., 
the amount of tithes collected in Mont- 
gomeryshire, and appropriated to this 
purpose, as well as the like sum collected 
by a zealous individual from different 
parts of the United Kingdom. The 
bishoprick is principally indebted for its 
revenues and immunities to Anian, bishop 
of the diocese in the reign of Edward i. 

The Free School at Bangor, founded in 
1557, by Dr. Jeffrey Glynn, is built on 
the site of a house which was founded for 
a society of black friars, by Tudor-ab- 
Gronwy, of Penmynydd and Tre'r-Cas- 
tell, in Anglesea. The following lines, 
written after his decease, show the esti- 
mation in which he was held : 

" For Tudor dead, the tears incessant flow. 
And Bangor suffers in the general woe." 

The present generation, we think, would 
not desire to perpetuate his praise, but 
rather rejoice that, as one who fostered 
error and superstition, he has passed off* 
the stage of life, to make room for such 
as aid the removal of these evils. But 
while we thus pass sentence upon the 
ignorance of the dark ages, let us take 
care that we, who are '* the children of 
the light and of the day," walk in that 
light, while it is ours to enjoy, lest 
darkness — the darkness of death — come 
upon us unawares. 

The remains of an ancient castle are 
to be traced on the summit of a steep 
rock, opposite Friars' School, which is 
said to have been built by Hugh Lupus, 
earl of Chester, in the reign of Henry ii. 
On the opposite hill, are the remains of a 
British encampment, on a very large 
scale, and of very ancient date. Near 
both these spots are to be seen Dinas 
Dinorwic, and also Braich-y-Dderias, the 
latter situated on the summit of Penmaen 
Mawr, with both of which it is likely that 
the encampment originally communi- 
cated. 

The most remarkable structure, and 
one which may be denominated the 
I* lion " of the neighbourhood of Bansor, 
is the Menai, or great suspension-bri^g^e. 
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In 1811, the late Mr. Telford, among 
others, proposed that a hridge of cast- 
iron should be thrown across the Straits 
of Menai, from the coast of Caernarvon- 
shire to the isle of Anglesea, which was 
estunated to cost 127,000/. A difficulty, 
however, arose to carrying out this plan, 
and it was in consequence abandoned. 
In the course of a few more years of yet 
closer application, and a determination 
to overcome all obstacles to the further- 
ance of his project, Mr. Telford presented 
a second plan, which was adopted ; and 
the bridge now appears — ^a noble memo- 
rial to his indefatigable industry and no 
less extraordinary talents. 

In explaining his plan, Mr. Telford 
thus remarks : — "The iron hanging bridge 
over the Menai, is to consist of one open- 
ing, of 600 feet, between the points of 
suspension ; in addition to which, there 
are to be seven arches — four on the coast 
of Anglesea, and three on that of Caernar- 
vonshire, each sixty feet in the span, — 
making the total length of the bridge 
nine hundred and ten feet ; the height, 
above the level of high-water line, to be 
one hundred feet. The roadway will 
embrace two carriage-ways, each twelve 
feet in breadth, with a footpath of four 
feet between them. The whole is to be 
suspended from four lines of strong iron 
cables by perpendicular iron rods placed 
five feet apart ; and these rods will sup- 
port the roadway framin?. The sus- 
pending power is calculated at two 
thousand and sixteen tons, and the 
weight to be suspended, exclusive of 
the cables, is three hundred and forty- 
three tons, leaving a disposable power of 
one thousand six hundred and seventy- 
four tons. 

" The four sides of the roadways will be 
made of framed ironwork, firmly bound 
together for seven feet in height; and 
there will be a similar work for five feet 
in depth below the cables. The weight 
of the whole bridge, between the points 
of suspension, will be four hundred and 
eighty-nine tons. The abutments will 
consist of the masonry, comprising the 
extreme stonework, the two piers, and 
the seven arches before mentioned : each 
of the two piers will be sixty feet by forty 
and a half feet wide at high- water mark, 
having a foundation of rock. Upon the 
summit of the two main piers will be 
erected a frame of cast-iron work, of a 
pyramidal form, for the purpose of raising 
the cables from which the bridge is to be 
suspended/' The cost of erecting this 



bridge was calculated at about one-fourth 
of the expense which the former one 
would have required — no inconsiderable 
difierence, it must be allowed. 

Dr. Pring, in his "Narrative of the 
Grand Menai Suspension Bridge," which 
was published as soon as possible after 
its completion, thus describes it: 

" The first stone of this national bridge 
was laid, without any ceremony, on the 
10th of August, 1820, by Mr. Provis, 
resident engineer. On the 26th of April, 
1825, the first chain of this stupendous 
work was thrown over the Straits of 
Menai, in the presence of an immense 
concourse of people. At half-past two 
o'clock, it then beins about half-flood 
tide, the raft prepared for the occasion 
stationed on the Caernarvonshire side, 
near Traborth Mill, which supported the 
part of the chain intended to be drawn 
over, began to move gradually from its 
moorings, towed by four boats, with the 
assistance of the tide, to the centre of the 
river, between the two grand piers. When 
the raft was adjusted and brought to its 
ultimate situation, it was made fast to 
several buoys anchored in the channel 
for that purpose. A part of the chain, 
pending from the apex of the suspending 
pier on the Caernarvonshire side down 
nearly to high-water mark, was then 
made fast by a bolt to the part of the 
chain lying on the raft, which operation 
was completed in ten minutes. 

" The next process was the fastening 
the other extremity of the chain on the 
raft to two blocks of immense size and 
power for the purpose of hoisting it up to 
its intended' station — the apex of the 
suspension pier on the Anglesea side. 
When the blocks were made secure to 
the chain, (comprising twenty-five tons 
weight of iron), two capstans, and also two 
preventive capstans, commenced working, 
each capstan being propelled by thirty- 
two men. To preserve an equal tension 
in the rotatory evolutions of the two 
principal capstans, two fifers played seve- 
ral enlivening tunes, to keep the men 
regular in their steps, for which purpose 
they had been previously trained. At 
this critical- and interesting juncture, the 
attention of every one present seemed 
riveted to the novel spectacle : the chain 
rose majestically, and the gratifying sight 
was enthusiastically enjoyed by all pre- 
sent in 'breathless silence!' At ten 
minutes before five o'clock the final bolt 
was fixed which completed the whole 
line of chain, and the happy event was 
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portfolio and booki scattered and open, 
ai if recently used. On the spread ta.ble 
was the untasted meal for nooiif vhich 
he had prepared against his return from 
that bath which had proved bo futaL It 
was a touching sight; the dead hfrmit 
mourned by his humble retain erfi, the 
poor animals who loved him, and ready 
to be laid by stranger hands in a foreign 
grave. 

So fell this singular and accompHshed 
being, at the early age of twenty-eigbt. 
Learned in the languages, in tlie url^ and 
sciences, improved by extensive travel , 
gifted with personal beauty and a feeling 
heart, the motives for this eslratigemeut 
from his kind are still enveloped in mys- 
tery. It was, however, known tbat he 
was a native of England, where ht^; father 
was a clergyman ; that he received from 
thence ample remittances for )iia com- 
fort; and that his name was Francis 
Abbot. These facts had been previously 
ascertained ; but no written papers were 
found in his cell, to throw additlotial light 
upon the obscurity in which he bad so 
effectually wrapped the history of hh 
pilgrimage. — Mrs. L. H, Sigourney. 



BANGOR, AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Banoor, from bancor, the liigb and 
beautiful choir, is the most ancient see in 
the principality. At one time styled 
Bangor the Great, it now possesses only 
one street, about half-a-mile long. This 
city resembles more nearly an English 
town than -any other in Wales, from the 
houses being regularly built, and also a 
great thoroughfare, as well as a bustling 
place of business. The population baa 
been estimated at about eight thousands 

The cathedral, founded about the year 
500, by Daniel, son of Dinothus, abbot 
of Bangor Is-y-coed, in Flintshir^j under 
the auspices of Maelgwm Gwyned, king 
of Wales, and dedicated to St, David, is 
a cruciform building, with the tower at 
the west end. It stands on a low piece 
of ground near the centre of the town ; 
but not being well proportioned, ia nei- 
ther elegant nor pleasing. Its interior is 
an improvement on the outside, the raaf 
being gracefully supported by six arches, 
resting on fluted columns: hut ita uiii' 
formity is destroyed by the body of tli^ 
church having been divided by a screen 
into two places of worship — one for tbe 
English and the other for the Wel^li 
services. The only interesting tnw 
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In 1811, the late Mr. Telfiiri, m 
others, proposed that a bridge of 
von should be thrown across tbe Stiatte 
of Menai, from the coast of Caenmniii- i 
shire to the isle of Anglesea, which was { 
estimated to cost 127,000/. A difficnhj, 
however, arose to carrying out this plan, 
and it was in consequence abandoned. 
In the course of a few more yean of yet 
closer application, and a detennination 
to overcome all obstacles to the further- 
ance of his project, Mr. Telford presented 
a second plan, which was adopted ; and 
the bridge now appears — a noble memo- 
rial to his indefatigable industry and no 
less extraordinary talents. 

In explaining his plan, Mr. Telford 
thus remarks : — "The iron hanging bridge 
over the Menai, is to consist of one open- 
ing, of 600 feet, between the points of 
suspension ; in addition to which, there 
are to be seven arches — four on the coast 
of Anglesea, and three on that of Caernar- 
vonshire, each sixty feet in the span, — 
making the total length of the bridge 
nine hundred and ten feet ; the height, 
above the level of high-water line, to be 
one hundred feet. The roadway will 
embrace two carriage-ways, each twelve 
feet in breadth, with a footpath of four 
feet between them. The whole is to be 
suspended irom four lines of strong iron 
cables by perpendicular iron rods placed 
five feet apart ; and these rods will rap. 
port the roadway framing. The sia- 
pending power is calcuuited at t«« 
thousand and sixteen tons, and -: 
weight to be sus^iended, exclotire 
the cables, is three hu»*'*'-»*l and fe- 
three lotia, leaving ad 
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four tans. 
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Bkiled by the hearty Hcelanations of the 
ffpectaton. Not the least accident, delay, 
Or failure occurred in any department 
during the whole of the opetation. From 
the mooring of the raft to the uniting of 
the chain, only two houri§ 6nA twenty- 
five minutes transpired. Upon the com- 
pletion of the chain, three of the workmen 
passed along its upper surface, which 
forms a ctirtature Of five huiidred and 
ninety feet ; the versed sine of the arch 
is forty-three feet. I'he sixteenth chain, 
completing the whole line of suspension, 
was carried over on the 9th of July fol- 
lowing." 

The general 0|>ening offhehrfdgetook 
place on Monday^ January 30th, 1826. 
The royal London and Holyhead mail 
eodch, carrying the London niail-hag for 
Dublin, passed over at one o'clock, a.m. ; 
and the first c^riage that passed WaS 
that of Augustus Elliott Fuller, esq., 
One of the commissioners, drawn by four 
beautifhl greys ; the first stage-coach was 
the Pilot, ft Bangor and Caernarvon day- 
coach ; the first London stage-coach was 
the Oxonian. These were followed by 
the carriage of sir David Erifkine, bart., 
late proprietor of the ferry, draWn by 
fcur elegdnt greys, decorated with rib- 
bons, and by several gentlemerts* car- 
riages, landaus, gigs. Cars, etc., and ft 
long train of horsemen. Numerous flags 
Were flying; and canons, stationed on 
each side of the bridge, were discharged 
at intervals during the day. 

The dimensions of the Imdge are as fdP 
low: — "The extreme length of the chain, 
ftom the fastenings in the rock, is about 
one thousand seven hundred and fifteen 
feet; the height of the roadway, from 
high-water line, is one hundred feet; 
^atfh of the seven small piers, from high- 
^ater line to the Spring of the arches, is 
sixty-five feet ; the span of each arch is 
fifty-two afid a half feet £aeh of &e 
suspending piers iS fifty-three feet above? 
tlfe road; the road^ on the bridge consist 
Of two carriage-ways, of twelve feet each, 
Whh a footpath of four feet in the centre ; 
the length of the suspended patt of the 
road, from pier to pier^ is five hundred 
and fifty-three feet; the carriage- road 
passes through two arches in the suspend- 
fng piers, of the width of frfhe feet by 
fifteen feet in height to the spring of the 
arches. To counteract the contraction 
And expansion of the iron frona the effects 
of the change of the atmosphere, a set of 
Pollers are set under c^st-iron saddles on 
the top ot the suspending pier* where the 



chains rest; tlie vertical rods, kb. inch 
square, suSpetided frOtn the chains, iud- 
port the sleepers for the flooring of tfici 
roadway— the rods being placed five fe*t 
ft'Om each other. The chains, iixt^en la 
number, consist of five bars each ; leHftb 
of the bats, ten feet ; width, three ifached 
by one inch, with six connectirig lehgthi 
at each toint, one fodt four inches by 
eight itiches, and One inch thi^k, Secured 
by two bolts at each joint, each boll 
weighing about fifty pounds; ftnd tB€ 
total number of bars in the crosS dectioii 
of the chain is eighty. The total weigh! 
of iroft-work is four million three hund^d 
and seventy-three thotisarid two hundred 
and eighty- one pounds." 

The approach by water to th* Menai 
Bridge has been thus described : — ** When, 
on entering the stfftits, the bridge k QtUt 
seen suspended, as it were, in mid rf^, 
and confining the vieW Of the fertile atfd 
richly-Wooded shores, it seera^ inOr^' fiktf 
a light omamerit than a iftftssy bridge, 
and shows nothing of the strength ftiid 
solidity Which ft really possesses. Biit ft^ 
w6 itpproacheid it nearer. Whilst if st?B 
retained its Hght and elegant appearances 
the stupendous site and InitneAsity of the 
work struck us with awe / ftnd when W^ 
Saw that ft brig, with every stick stftnding, 
had jusf passed under it,— ^that a coach 
going over it, appeared not laf^e^ than A 
child^s toy, — and that fdot-passengeiri 
upon it looked like pigmies, the Vftsthefi 
of its proportions was by Contr^t hSlf 
apparent." 

Another Writer has given an oulthie o^ 
the manner hi which it affected him 
Whilst on the spot : — ** Having landed by 
means of boats on the Angtesea ^de, we 
proceeded to the bridge^ the visiting 
which is a new era fn the \ffe4 of those 
Who have not before had fhait plea^ttre^ 
and is a renewed luxury to those whd 
have seen if agaiA and agahi. ()ttt ficrtf 
walked over the bridge Slowly, bce^ui^ 
there was something to be ft^iffiit^ at 
every step * the efibct of a passing Ctifrxi^ 
age; the vibration cati»^d eve/i by a 
hand applied to the snspendfng tods; 
the depth to the level of the Wafef ; fhe 
rine view Of the strafitS in both directions j 
the lofty pil^, erected in hofiotir of the 
marqtiis Of Anglesea; the diminutive 
appearance of persons* on the shore ; the 
excellence ftftd strength of the Workman- 
ship ; the beahty of the arches over ^e 
road through the suspeafsiotr-piet^, and 
the echo in them, — all conspired to de- 
Hght and to detMn ue. ^iatff di tmt 
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pinrtf tlien went down tbe etteep bank to 
tlie foot of the bank, — from which point, 
certainly, the best vi^w isi to be had of 
the whole stmctdre; inaidmuch as by 
being in contact, as it were, with its pro- 
portions on terra firma^ a better idea can 
be fbrttied of its real, and indeed wonder- 
fid dimension^. We actually lingered 
about the sfiiot, careless of time, or of 
anght but thfe scene we were contem- 
platting." 

The Menai Straits, though bearing the 
appearance Of a river, are formed by an 
arm of the sea, and are subject to strong 
concussions in stormy weather, having 
a double current during the flood, which 
is ' J[uite dangerous to encounter, and 
which, previously to the erection of the 
suspension-bridge, was deemed sufficient 
to suspend .the intereourse of England 
with Ireland, the high road to which, vid 
Holyhead, lies through Anglesea. There 
i« but little doubt of Anglesea having 
been once connected with the main land, 
ad there are traces of an isthmus near 
Porthaethwy-ferry, where are visible, at 
low Water, a ridge of rocks crossing the 
channel, which, at the first flowing of the 
tide, occasion strong currents, seeming 
to wage War against each other. 

"It is an hi^orical fact, that in the 
year ©1, the Roman infantry, under Sue- 
tohiiri, crossed the Menai on a bridge of 
boats,' to Pant-yr-Ysgraffian, the inlet of 
the skiffs under Porthmael, While the 
cavalry forded it below Llanidan. Ed- 
ward I. also crossed the strait in the same 
manner at Moel-y-don; but suffered 
severely f^ofn an unfortunate attack, on 
the return of the tide, — several of his 
leading warriots, now lying in the chapel 
cif the Friary, hear Beaumarisf." 

Another extraordinary work of art, in 
the rieiffhbour'hdod of Bangor, is the rail- 
way-bwd^e, across the Menai to Chester 
and Holyhead. It was originally pro- 
jfo^d by Mr. Stephenson, thfe engineer, 
to carry the line across the sttspension- 
brrdge : but, for many reasons, this plan 
was defelined; and a tunnel of nifre hun- 
dred feet in length, supported in the 
cfentre on a piece of masonry about one 
hundred feet high, has been substituted 
in its stead. It is erected on th6 Bri- 
tannia Rock, which lies about rrtidway 
acrOss th^ ^Stream, and has four sMes, 
each of fifty feet width. The waterway 
on each side of the pier is five hundred 
and fifty feet wide ; the height the same 
as that of the suspension-bridge,^ — which 
renders the navigation perfectly safe. 



This wonderful stnietifte was comindnced 
in the spring of 1846, and may probably 
reach its completion in the present year. 

With the isle of Angleiiea we cannot 
but associate the Druids, or priests of 
Britain, whose principal residence was in 
this locality. The finger of time has 
long ceased to keep a calendar of their 
moments, or of their actions ; and their 
dust has for ages mingled with the clods 
of the valley I Yet here they once per- 
formed their idolatrous worship, and were 
held in great veneration by the people. 
Imagination pictures them in their long 
white garments, the tiara, or sacred 
crown, their temples enwreathed with 
chaplets of oak-leaves, the magic Wand 
in their hand, and on their head a ser- 
pent's e^gf as an ensign of their order, 
and thus attired we see them going forth 
to sacrifice. Let us, then, realizing their 
utter extinction, pity rather than coil* 
demn them ,* and let the tear of sorrow 
start to the eye, rather than the angry 
fire of creature condemnation should b6 
kindled ; too often, alas ! displayed, rather 
for the establishment of personal pre- 
ferences, than for the cause of truth and 
righteousness. In the wholesale abuse 
which we sometimes heap upon systems. 
We shall do Well to look to our motives, 
and to see if our chief anxiety is to make 
proselytes io otir individual cre^d, under 
the guise of making converts to the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Such has been 
too much the case, from the first dawh of 
Christianity ; and we ftar that, even in 
these days of enlightenment, were the 
Great Founder still on earth, he would 
often be heard to say, eten to his avowed 
followers : "Ye know not what spirit ye 
are of r 

Leaving the andent priests Of Britain 
to the righteous decisions of the last day, 
let us notice Pehrhyn Castle. This mag- 
iiificent pile,' ^he seat of the honourable 
E'. Doitgias Pfiinwant, M.r., Is said to have 
been reared on the site, of a palace once 
occupied by Roderiftf Molwynog, prince 
of Wales, fn 720^. It is built in the 
boldest style of castellated architecture, 
of Mona marble, rn a range of high 
towers, ff^e of which ar6 circular; the 
keep, and another <^ the principal towers 
are square, having angular turrets. This 
edifice is most deligbttully situated, com- 
manding an extensive prospect of marine 
and mountain scenery. The park wall is 
sev^ii miles in circuit. The interior of 
the mansion is no less imposing than its 
exterior, being elegantly furnished, and 
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fitted up in every respect worthy of its 
historical importance. There is here still 
preserved a drinking^up, of the hero 
Piers Guiffydd ; it is an ox's horn, orna- 
mented with silver, and hung b^ a chain 
of the same metal, bearing the initials of 
his family, which are engraved at the 
end. It is in itself a handsome article ; 
but we strongly suspect that, like every- 
thing else, it is indebted rather to the 
associations which it calls up for the 
admiration it excites, than for any extra- 
ordinary beauty or intrinsic worth. To 
the human mind, age, like distance, lends 
a charm to many objects ; but, when we 
consider that the hero to whom this relic 
belonged, was among those who joined 
the fleet of sir Francis Drake, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, and was subse- 
quently engaged in the action with the 
Spanish Armada, we need not wonder if 
enthusiasm should rise above its ordinary 
degree, in the hearts of those who feel 
how great a deliverance was wrought for 
England, by the destruction of that fleet. 
Had we time, much might be said on the 
diversified uses of the horn in those days. 
We can only now specify the varieties of 
these huntine-cups. There were three : 
— y-com, ydd-yro, y-brenin, or the one 
used by the king ; Com Cy weithas, or that 
which summoned the domestics of the 
palace to duty ; and Corn y-Pencynydd, 
which was always in the custody of the 
chief huntsman. 

The slate quarries, in the vicinity of 
Nant Francon, are the most extensive in 
Wales, and belong to the family of Pen- 
rhyn* Castle. A large sum was esnpended 
on the opening of the rock in the first 
instance, for the purpose of working 
them; but when lord Penrhyn took 
them into his own hands, in 1782, they 
were greatly improved. He cleared away 
all the rubbish that had been accumu- 
lating since the time of Elizabeth, and 
caused them to be scientifically worked. 
An iron railway was also constructed from 
the quarries to Port Penrhyn, a dis- 
tance of about six miles, at the cost, 
it is said, of 170,000/. No fewer than 
two thousand persons are regularly em- 
ployed in these quarries; slates to the 
amount of two hundred tons, are daily 
conveyed to Port Penrhyn, and from 
thence to Ireland, to America, and other 
parts of the world. The weekly wages 
are said to amount to 1,700/. 

We are now compelled to close our 
remarks, with the mention of St. Ann's 
ihapel, which was erected and endowed 



by the late lord Penrhyn ; and, in addi- 
tion, his lady left a sum of money for the 
purchase of an organ, and an annuity 
for the organist. It is near the quarriety 
and within a short distance of the elegant 
Gothic cottage of her ladyship's, known 
as Ogwen Bank. Surrounded by trees 
and plantations, it is entirely ludden 
from view, until the stranger, coming 
close upon it, is agreeably surprised, as 
it bursts on his sight, in all the taste 
and beauty of its design. It is now 
used principally as a room of resort for 
parties who may visit the quarries, and 
other objects of interest with which the 
neighbourhood of Bangor abounds. 

S. S. S. 



DEATH OF JOHN HOWE. 

John Howe was spared by Divine 
Providence to adorn the church till the 
year 1705, when he shook ofi^the sorrows 
of humanity for ever. In his latter days, 
he was eminently privileged with uie 
joys of Christianity. His mind, singu- 
larly pure, elevated, and devout, even 
from his youth, seemed at this period to 
attain a more ethereal purity, to soar to 
a more sublime elevation, and to breathe 
a spirit of more seraphic devotion. It 
was the opinion of the ancients, the 
more divine become their souls, the 
more piercing their insight into the mys- 
teries of futurity. Howe, under the in« 
fluence of a diviner enthusiasm than ever 
touched the spirit of the Grecian sage 
or poet, certainly appeared sometimes 
during the last year of his life, as if the 
veil of flesh had been already parted, and 
his free spirit had found a pathway which 
*^ the vulture's eye had never seen." It 
is related that on one occasion, at the 
Lord's table, his soul was suffused with 
such joy, that the communicants thought 
his physical strength would have sunk 
under the load of such preternatural 
emotions. Another instance of over- 
powering rapture about the same time 
IS recorded by himself, in a Latin note 
found on the blank leaf of his study 
Bible. After the record of a peculiarly 
beautiful and refreshing dream, which he 
had some years before, he adds: "Bui 
what of the same kind I sensibly felt 
through the admirable bounty of my 
God, and the most pleasant comforting 
influence of the Holy Spirit, on October 
22, 1704, far surpassed the most expres- 
sive words my thoughts can suggest. I 
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then en>erienced an inexpressibly plea- 
sant melting of heart, tears gushing out 
of my eyes, for joy that God should shed 
abroad his love abundantly through the 
hearts of men, and that, for this very 
purpose, mine own should be so signally 
possessed of, and by his blessed Spirit." 
One trembles at criticising such a pheno- 
menon in the life of such a man, and 
attempting to resolve it all into a mere 
delirium of excitement. I would ask 
with his biographer, " Who shall say 
with what special tokens of benignant 
regard the Supreme Being might think 
fit to refresh the spirit of his long-tried 
and faithful servant, on the eve of the 
last fearful conflict; or with what pre- 
libations of heaven his gracious Master 
might condescend to honour his fidelity 
and obedience ? " 

Like his two great predecessors, Owen 
and Baxter, Howe spent some of his 
closing days in the composition of a 
work, expressive of his own rich religious 
experience. ** On Patience in Expecta- 
tion of Future Blessedness," was its re- 
markable title ; and it shows that so 
glorious were his thoughts of heaven, 
and so intense his desire to depart, that 
he had to practise an unwonted form of 
self-denial to remain willingly in a world 
which, alas ! so many of us are loath to 
leave. 

During Howe's illness, he received the 
visits of his friends, and was attended 
with delicate care and afiection by his 
devoted wife. His wish, expressed in a 
sermon, preached on the death of Mrs. 
£sther Sampson, was fulfilled to the 
letter — " In short, it were desirable (if 
God see good) to die amidst the pleasant 
friends and relatives who were not 111- 

S leased that we lived; that living and 
ying breath might mingle, and ascend 
together in prayers and praises to the 
blessed Lord of heaven and earth — the 
God of ourselves ; if then we could but 
part with consent, a rational and joyful 
consent. Otherwise, to die among fash- 
ionable bemoanings and lamentations, as 
if we despair of futurity, one would say 
(with humble submission to the Divine 
pleasure), Lord, let me. rather die alone 
— in perfect solitude — in some unfre- 
quented wood, or on the top of some far 
remote mountain, where none might in- 
terrupt the solemn transactions between 
thy glorious blessed self, and my joyfully- 
departing, self-resigning soul. But in all 
this," he beautifully adds, ''we must 
refer ourselves to God's holy pleasure. 



who will dispose of us, living and dying, 
in the best, the wisest, and the kindest 
way." Howe's friends communed with 
him to the last, aiding, rather than dis- 
turbing his holy contemplations. One 
can see his majestic countenance, and 
his calm bright eye, as Death's finger 
touches him, lying upon his couch in that 
wainscoted apartment of the beginning 
of the last century. The door opens, 
and there comes one to visit him, whose 
history has been marked with strange 
events — the son of the only man who 
ever sat on England's throne without a 
crown — born when his father was a coun- 
try gentleman, and brought up with no 
ambitious expectations; then raised to 
occupy for awhile his noble father's 
chair of state — and then led down un- 
heeded into the paths of private life — it is 
Richard Cromwell : Howe had been his 
chaplain, and they cherished for each 
other a mutual regard. The divine had 
seen him amidst the splendour of a court 
and the scenes of adversity, and had wit- 
nessed in both conditions the display of 
virtues which commanded his admiration. 
He spoke of him always in the highest 
terms. This interview between the ex- 
protector and his late chaplain is one of 
the many interviews which history tells 
us of — the minute details, the accurate 
report of which curiosity would fain 
recover from the shades of oblivion. But 
the words they uttered have for ever died 
away, save that an indistinct but sweet 
echo of them still lasts in a brief sentence 
of Dr. Calamy's : — " There was a great 
deal of serious discourse between them ; 
tears were freely shed on both sides, and 
the parting was very solemn, as I have 
been informed by one who was present 
on the occasion." One or two of the 
dying utterances of this great man are 
distinctly preserved, and are what we 
might expect from one so greatly good. 

As a proof that he needed patience of 
the unusual kind he describes in his last 
book, he said once to his wife, " Though 
he thought he loved her as well as it was 
fit for one creature to love another, yet, if 
it were put to his choice whether to die 
that moment or to live that night, and 
the living that night would secure the 
continuance of his life for seven years to 
come, he would choose to die tnat mo- 
ment." And in the same spirit, he re* 
marked to an attendant one morning, 
after being relieved from the intense 
sufferings of the previous night, "He 
was for feeling that he was alive, though 
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Aoii willing to die, and la^ the clog of 
mortality aside." When his son, a phy- 
fticianj was lancing his leg, to diminish 
his snfi^rings, Howe inquired what he 
was doing, arid ohserved — "I am not 
afraid 6f dying, but I am afraid of pain." 
He had a peculiar sensitiveness with 
regard to physical Jiain, which seems to 
have been constitutional. But his pains 
soot afterwards terminated for ever ; and 
on April 2, 1705, his spirit entered those 
regions of ineffable repose aiid joy after 
which he had so long and fervently 
aspired. — StougJiton, 



THE SIEAM-YESSBL. 
No. ITI. 

The importance of ifftprovementd in 
mechanical art, and especially in connex- 
ion with locomotion, is suflSciently obvious 
to ffll who appreciate the advance of 
civilisation in this or any other country. 
Tihie is money, or at leaslt its equivalent, 
and the more that is to be employed of 
the one gives better opportunity for pro- 
curing the other. It is not, however, our 
intention at the present time to attempt 
to sketch many of the various improve- 
ments which have been made in steam- 
vessels, but to two or three 6f them we 
iiivite the attention of the reader. 

In the paddle-wheel which is commonly 
employed in the propulsion 6f steani- 
vessels, the paddle-boards are placed ait 
right angles with the frame-work on which 
they are fixed, so that on entering and 
leaving the water, the boards are oblique 
to the water. When the vesfiel i^ in pro- 
per trim, the immersion should be equal 
to the depth of the lowest paddle-board, 
^rid in fiver navigation, of in smooth 
water generally, when the trip id so 
limited that the fuel consumed has no 
sensible effect on the immersion, the 
whole of the propellirig power fs rendered 
effective. On the other hand, in a rolling 
£fea, the position of the floats in the water 
is continually altered : on starting for a 
long voyage the paddles are too deepljr 
immersed to permit their due action, arid 
on its termination the consumption of the 
fbel has frequently to lightened the vessel 
that the floats have not a sufHcieni hold 
oh the water. Sir Charles Napier — an 
authority in such matters — has even sug- 
gested that tanks might be constructed 
near the paddle-boxe?, to be filled with 
water as the fuel was reduced in weight, 
and thus to keep the vessel at art uniform 
immersion, so as to afford the best oppor- 



tunities for the empk^ment ef the powef 
of the engines. 

To economise the propelling power of 
the paddle-boards, it has been attempted 
so to construct them that they may entef 
and leave the water edgeways, or as 
nearly so as possible ; a process which h 
equivalent to that of " feathering " dS 
applied to rowing. By this plan the 
paddles Would be made to work almost itt 
silence, the inconvfeiiient and irijtirious 
vibration would be removed, and the dis^ 
turbance of the water, which iS verjr 
annoying in harbours and rivers, and 
which is very injurious to the banks of 
canals, would be greatly reduced. Fea- 
thering paddles of diverS kinds have 
been projected by various person*} and 
more patents have been granted for thtt 
than perhaps for any other contrivance 
whatever connected with the appplicatlon 
of steam to the useful af ts ; yet the de- 
sired end has in no case beeii fully 
realized. The complexity of their strrfc- 
ture has been a great barrier to their 
success, and the probability of danger 
from a steamer being left helpless oh the 
ocean from injury to her propelling agehts, 
is sufficiently great to wafrarit the trtmost 
precaution. 

Another invention, termed the ellfpticdl 
convex metallic paddle-float; consists <^ 
sheet-iron, the outer edge being formed 
into a curve, and is so placed on the wheel 
that the central part of a convex Side 
enters the wafer first. The float, thw 
gradually coriiing hi contact with the 
fluid, prevents vibratioff, while on leav- 
ing, its convex side being uppermost, it 
has no backwater to' lift, and ofiers little 
to retard the full powef of the engine. 

Several years ago the " split paddle " 
"V^as proposed,' in which each board H 
divided into two or more narrow slipSj 
arranged one behind the 6thef. like the 
laths of & Tenetian blind. By these 
means, the floats would have their fofl 
power on ehterfng the wafer, while ofi 
emerging, the ^ater Would escape Shntil- 
taneously from eaclf harrow bojtrd, ih^te^ 
of being thr6r#n up aS fh th* cdnfihoti 
paddle-wheel. The inventor, Mr; Fieldj 
however, not persevering in his con- 
trivance, some modrficsitions of the plau 
were made by Mr. Galloway, who secore'll 
its advantages by a patent. 

The most valuable suggestion for the 
improvement of paddle-Wheeli has been 
made by Mr. George Rerihie, c.b. ; Whoie 
highly intelligent and generous assistance 
in the preparation of this paper itt have 
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miBLth pMhmt hi aelriloirkagiti^. This 
i« thfe "traperitim paddle-wheel," tbej 
pH^dpU df 'i^tiich is borrowed froth the 
la# by which the shape of the feet of 
Bi^iiatic fbwls arid the wings of birds arti 
iepAUttdt, all of which are of ihe trapfe- 
zoidaf fbrm. It has indeed been jtistljr 
r«har)ted, that, "likfe another Lietitard," 
the inventor Sought information among 
le^ intarissahleis ouvrages de la Nature.^ 

The " My," belonging to the " London 
ahdW«(itmiilstifr CompanJ-," niiade several 
e*peririieti.tal trips fitted ^ith the trape- 
zium paddles, the results of all of which 
were " eminently satisftictory. In one," 
says a c6rre4porid6nt of the Mechanic's 
Ma^d^intff " iivlnch we had an opportunity 
df witnessing, the dlstanlce between Lon- 
don Bridge and Woolwich i^'as made in 
fifty-one minutds. The tide was running 
down, but the're was tather a fresh head- 
#ind against lis. The return trip was 
inade in an hoar and twenty-three riii- 
ntftes, diirbg whieh, as well as before. 



ihere #ere iVequeht dfelayi^ caused by the 
crowded state of the ri^eh A SUpfcridtity 
was thus shown of abotit dne-setetith ott 
the average of several previous trials 6f 
the dotaimott rectangular fldat." At the 
Same time there was little agitation df 
the Water, aft absence ot that tremulous 
vibration so common in small steathers, 
the result of the greater ease with which 
floats of this sTiape enter the Water. There 
ii also greater compactriess aiid simplieity 
in the structure of the whe^sl, While there 
is only little more than three-fourths of 
the same propelling si^ffaee a* ift the 
rectangular float. Oti two other ocdasiOfts 
has the principle been pratrtieally tested 
by the patentee, with very satisfactory 
results. It was proved by expetitaent oft 
her majesty's ship " Afneari," that " with 
half tte width of half the atea, half the 
weight, and half the cost of the comiftdn 
tirheel, it produced the same/ if not a 
greater mechanical efleet in projf^elling 
vessels through the water." The diagram 




!re]^ref^nts a Aii^hip secfioyi of tlr^ 
*• African" as supplied with the common 
and the trapenoidal wheel, so that a glance 
•Win enable thtf reAder to judge of their 
comparative Sfructure. The advaritages 
of the tra|)^zraTh are, that the wheel and 
|>addle-box are one-half the weight, and 
abdut one-half the cost of that commonly 
employed. From the peculiar form of 
the floats, (hey enter the water with their 
points downwards^ and having brought 
th^efr full piower of horizontal action to 

* " The inexhaustible works of Nature," 
t No. 871. 



be^ #fthotat vlbtatlefi," they ef«frt it #i«i 
their poiftfS upwards, e*6asi<miftg little 
comthotion ; thus obviating the necessity 
of complicated machineryj and reducing 
the wheel at once to its simplest terms. 
The dimintition in the surface which is 
exposed to a head-wind by the reduced 
size of the paddle-box ; the Avoiding the 
shocks and vibrations now experienced 
by vessels; and thef Steadier workihg of 
the wheels from ihe increased immersion 
of the floats, which makes them less 
affected by the rolling of the vesirdl, are 
advantages obvious to the most super- 
ficial, and worthy the special attention pf 
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evenr scientific man. To those wbo may 
think: it paradoxical that a float of half 
the area of the common one should be 
more effective, it may be accounted for 
by there being always a greater number 
of floats unmersed at the same time in the 
trapezium wheel. The differences, too, in 
the velocity of the upper and lower stra- 
tum of the water struck by the wheel, are 
more equalized in this instance. 

An interesting invention, which for 
want of space we omitted in a former 
number, is the steam or vapour engine, 
constructed by Mr. Howard, of the King 
and Queen Iron Works, Rotherhithe ; to 
whom we are much indebted for valuable 
assistance on this subject. It is con- 
structed with the intention of dispensing 
with the boiler, by producing the steam 
only at each stroke of the piston. In this 
engine, a high temperature acts on so 
small a quantity of liquid, as to produce 
only a low comparative density, so that 
the rapidity of vaporization is not im- 
peded by a corresponding pressure. To 
effect this, the heat of a coke fire is con- 
veyed to a surface on which the steam is 
produced through the medium of such a 
quantity of mercury as will render the 
varying intensity of the fire sufiiciently 
manageable. The surface exposed to the 
fire in a ten-horse power engine at work 
at Rotherhithe, was the bottom of a shal- 
low wrought-iron pan, containing the 
mercury, and presenting to the fire seven 
square feet. It was placed beneath the 
working cylinder, which was twenty inches 
in diameter. Above the mercury was a 
very thin surface of iron, so contrived as 
to present about four times the fire sur- 
face, and was throughout in close contact 
with the mercury beneath. The produc- 
tion of steam was effected by dispersing 
upon the latter a small quantity of water, 
or other liquid, previously heated to about 
its boiling point, which was immediately 
and completely vaporized. In order to 
improve the process and save fuel, the 
vapour was worked expansively, for which 
it was well adapted ; being cut off from 
the cylinder at about the fourth of a 
stroke, giving an average pressure through- 
out the stroke of twelve pounds per inch, 
when the pressure for the fourth part is 
about twenty pounds per inch. 

The plan adopted for performing the 
condensation was by injection. The con- 
denser was a copper vessel placed in a 
cistern of cold water, and received the 
steam from the cylinder by an ordinary 
eduction pipe. Two pumps, worked by 



the engine being connected with the bot- 
tom of the condenser, and a copper pipe 
proceeding from them, was exposed, to 
the cold water, and then entered the con- 
denser at the lower part by being fur- 
nished at its termination therein with a 
loaded valve. The pumps withdrawing 
the liquid from the bottom of the con- 
denser, the heat is abstracted, and this 
being ejected through the valve, is imme- 
diately reduced to water. A small pump 
conveys the liquid from the condenser to 
the valve attached to the vaporing ap- 
paratus, and the important object is thus , i 
effectually gained of allowing the same |di| 
water to be returned to the boiler. ^^ 

The " Columbus" of Liverpool was fit- 
ted with this apparatus, her build being 
that of an elegant brig, and having two 
low smokeless chimneys. Her engines 
were of 11 0-horse power, and the cylinders 
forty inches and a half in diameter; her 
speed was ten miles an hour. The heat 
being applied to the pan of quicksilver, 
water was injected on it, and the steam 
thus produced contained more heat than 
was sufficient to maintain it in the vapor- 
ous form. Though some of the machinery 
was old and ill-fitted, she performed a 
voyage from Falmouth to Lisbon, during 
which she required only about one-third 
the fuel she had formerly consumed. The 
result, thus far favourable, was not how- 
ever one of ultimate success, for extreme 
difficulty was experienced in keeping the 
vessels tight that contained the amalgam, 
arising from the inequalities of expansion 
under heat and cold, the mercury having 
been abandoned as too expensive, from 
the monopolization of it by Rothschild, 
which caused an increase of the price 
from Is. lOd., when the plan was first 
adopted, to 4«. 6d. The amalgam, too, 
was inferior in other properties ; yet Mr. 
Howard informs us, that when in fair 
order, the engines of the •* Columbus" 
worked perfectly well, and but for the 
circumstance of the great expense, he 
would in all probability have accom- 
plished the passage to America. Since 
that period the plan has been laid aside, 
in consequence of the general application 
of tubular boilers, which accomplish much 
of the work of the vapour engine, and 
the ingenuity of the inventor was directed 
to other departments of engineering 
science. The ** Columbus*' has been con- 
verted into a very efficient sailing veaseL 
A practical illustration is thus furnished 
of the important principle, that success is 
not always the sole criterion of merit. 
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Another curious application of steam 
for marine purposes is found in the 
" Jane" steamer, of which, through the 
politeness of the constructor, Mr. Blax- 
land, we were able to give an idea in the 
engraving of the September number of 
the FisUor; where it appears contrasted 
with an ordinary American steamer. 
This little vessel is but twenty-seven feet 
Ion?, and five feet three inches in width, 
whue her cylinder is only five inches in 
diameter. Yet she has seen good service 
in the North Sea, and English Channel ; 
and Mr. Blaxland informs us that six 
years ago, he took her, on board H. M. 
steam sdoop Salamander, to the Pacific 
station, and left her at Callao, in Peru, 
astonishing all by whom she was seen. 

The dangers which the power of the 
waves, and liability to collision present, 
have induced scientific men to attempt 
some means by which they should be not 
only diminished in number, but in eifect 
when unavoidable. For this purpose the 
plan has been adopted, in many instances, 
of dividing the ship's hull into sections, 
each completely water-tight, by means of 
iron hulk-heads. The vessel has thus 
five distinct portions ; one being occupied, 
in a steamer, by the engine, boiler, and 
coal-bunkers. These divisions are so 
constructed, that unless the water break 
into the vessel in all its sections at the 
same time, which is almost impossible, 
there can be no danger of submersion; 
and experience has demonstrated that a 
very small addition of buoyancy would 
prevent the sinking of a vessel, even after 
it has been so immersed that the deck 
was on a level with the surface of the 
water. The importance of its general 
application will therefore be readily 
appreciated. 

Another plan is the introduction of 
captain Smith's life-boat That gentle- 
man one day observed that there was 
room upon the paddle-box, over the 
wheels of a steamer, for a boat to rest, 
and that it might from thence be dropped 
on to the surlace of the sea in a storm 
with great ease. The experiment was 
made, and the secretary of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, stated that 
in the loss of the large steamer the ** Sol- 
way," invaluable service was rendered by 
one of the captain's paddle-box boats, 
*' which, in a few minutes after the ship 
struck, was thrown into the water so 
hastily, owing to the alarm and confusion, 
that she was filled with water up to its 
thwarts, yet received above fifty men, 



women, and children, and, towed by one 
of the cutters, carried the whole party 
back to Corunna, a distance of twenty 
miles, in a dark night, in a considerable 
sea." If time had allowed of the other 
paddle-box boat being got over before the 
pinnace was swamped, it is certain that 
every one of the passengers and crew 
mignt have escaped in the same man- 
ner ; while two of these paddle-box boats 
alone rescued the whole crew of the Isis, 
amounting to above one hundred per- 
sons, during a gale of wind and a heavy 
sea. 

The increased facility and security for 
communication, presented by the various 
contrivances of man, are not limited in 
their efiects to mere questions of profit 
and loss. The patrician will not feel his 
position lowered by a just elevation of the 
masses; and the plebeian will best occupy 
the position he is intended to fill, by a 
knowledge of his duty to himself and 
others ; above all, to that God to whom 
he owes every advantage with which he 
is indulged. Society will thus be knit 
together by the strongest ties, and the 
truly good and intelligent will be re- 
spected, whatever may be their rank or 
occupation. 

Nor is the ameliorating tendency re- 
stricted to individuals of the same nation, 
— the benefit will be universal. The 
barriers of mountains, rivers, and seas, 
will not be suffered to disunite identical 
interests of countries ; different tribes and 
tongues will recognise the same sympathy 
of feeling ; mutual dependence will les- 
sen, and perhaps destroy, that envy which 
has so often given rise to war. Many 
wars indeed have been occasioned by 
commercial jealousy ; but it will be found 
that in almost every instance this has 
arisen on one side, perhaps on both, from 
unsound views of individual interest; and 
the general prosperity of the community 
has to a great degree been sacrificed for 
a much smaller advantage, even if ob- 
tained by success in arms : 

" — The band of commerce was design'd 
T' associate all the branches of mankind ; 
And if a boundless plenty be the robe, 
Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 
Wise to promote whatever end he means, 
God opens fhiitful Nature's various scenes : 
Each climate needs what other climes produce, 
And ofiisrs something to the general use; 
No land but listens to the common call, 
And in return receives supplies from all." 

Let these principles be carried out, 
by increased facilities of communication, 
and the results, as thev concern civilisa- 
tion and religion, will be considerable in 
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importance. Man vill recognUe a bro- 
ther whom he would nqw tre^t with 'sua* 
picion, merely because he belonged to a 
particular uation ; friendship will render 
eacried the intercourse of families who, 
unde]r other circumstances, would have 
neveyr met, — a selfish patriotism will he 
lost in an enlightened and generous phi- 
laf^thropyl Countries will be but as 
counties, and united with the vame feel- 
ing m now actuate different portions of 
the same nation, will regard the idea of 
settling a disputed question by a mutual 
slaughter as absurd as it is inhuman : 

**iHea,vai speed the canvass, gallantly imfarl'd 
To furnish mid accommodate a world, 
To give the pole the produce of the sun, 
And knit th' unsocial climates into one.— 
Soft airs and gentle heavings of the wave 
Impel the fleet, whose errand is to save, 
To succour wasted regions, and replace 
The smile of opulence in sorrow's face. 
liCt nothing adversp, nothing unforeseen, 
Impede the bark, that ploughs the deep serene, 
Charged with a freight transcending in Its worth 
The gems of India, Nature's rarest birth, 
That flies, like Gabriel on his Lord's commands, 
A herald of God's love to pagan lands." 

F. S. W. 



RUYTEE; OE, SCENES IN TH|: BTJSE. 

Ann this is Caffreland I How lovely ! 
how new ! how strange ! how wild I and 
how beautiful I The high cliff, the river 
rushing over the craggy rock in romantic 
falls, whitening the dark waters with 
anowy foam ; the shadowy wood, where 
the date, the cocoa-nut, and the banana 
mingle with the thorny mimosa and the 
tamarind ; the arid sandy plain, stretch- 
ing out towards the piled-up mountains 
in the distance, the wilderness of broken 
ground, rugged stones, and tangled 
thorns all arrest the attention and in- 
fluence the heart. 

Whether the antelope hurries onward 
over the wind, or the jackal skulks amid 
the thick brushwood, or the vulture 
screams from the riven branch of a 
lightning-blasted tree, or the flamingo 
sports his fiery plumage in the sun, every 
place presents an object of Interest. Here 
are the thorny desert, the stony moun- 
tain, the dry bed of the torrent, the 
" green pastures " thp "still waters," and 
the " shadow of a great rock in a weary 
l^nd." We feel ^hat God isi in the wilfier- 
ness, — and " Qreat is the Lord, and 
greatly to be praised," 1 Chron. xvi. 25 : 

The light is here, the darkness there; 
But God, the Lord, Is eveiyw^ere! 

Ruyter, an inhabitant of the Dutch 
Netherlands, has left the banks of the 



Scfaeld with hi3 young wife and a baud 
of staiwarl; servant meq, for the i^ultry 
land of Southern Africa, ^tweeii the 
mouths of the Co^lvo an4 the Gre^ Fish 
River lies 4 country of varied sterility and 
productiveness, stretching out for more 
than a thousand miles in ei^l^nt. Upi^ the 
wild Caffre finds » home, now ^^ tk^^ 
disputed with him by the |Iottentq^, and 
the fierce though diminutive Bosjesman 
pr Bushman. Here the t^wny Upn, the 
howling hy^na, the enormous elppbant, 
the armed rhinoceros, the bulky hippopo- 
tamus, the long-horn e4 bH^lo> ^d the 
striped aebra find a retread suited tp tbeir 
several natures. Here thfB ostrich lays 
her eggs in the sand, the croeodile basks 
on the sedgy side of the river, pid innu-. 
merable serpents hide themselves in the 
prickly jungles and stony ground. Set- 
tlers from different parts of the world 
have established themselves in Cafirariai 
and with the same ol^ect in view> Euyter, 
in company with another party, and 
attended with Hottentots, is now travers- 
ing the hill, the valley, and the sultry 
wilderness, o^ h|a way to this far distant 
locality : 

How sternly steep (he rocks ore pDedl 
How darkly frowns tbe ^esert ^ildl 
HF j| ' *' ' * * 

Qn go the fixrwagoos throMgh % is^wtj 
district; the little water found 19 the 
gullies i^ braokisbi fruit is not to b^ sef^il* 
fmd hardly does there appear wUhln 
reach of the eye forage enough for 9 
single team of oxen; shingle* prickly 
euphorbia, and the ssarle^headed aloe 
eover the ground, while the heftt is ex^esr 
sive, and the closeness of the sultry air 
hardly endurable. On go the ox-wagons 
over the arid sand and through the 
tangled jungle, marked with parallel 
tracks made by wagons thi^t have fure- 
eed them. The wind rises, anid suffocating 
clouds of dust prevail. On go the ox- 
wagons ; now crawling through the deso- 
late valley, now slowly ascending on the 
very brink of the preoipioe, winding 
round the broad-breasted mountain. Ruy- 
ter is encouraging his partner boldly to 
brave the danger of their position, point- 
ing out to her the far-off peak, the wind- 
ing of the distant river, and talking of 
their Afric home, their happy lodge in 
the wilderness: 

The heart, through Eden, though It roam, 
Must needs be sad that has no home. 

* * * * T|t 

What scenes there are in the bush! 
Here barrenness and there fertility, and 
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flocks, and Herdf. The building yonder, 
by the eide of the river 13 a fort, to check 
the predatory bands on their way to the 
colony. But how is the garrison supplied 
with food? In a very simple manner. 
The natives on the other side of the river 
bring down their stores and wait the 
signal. There I it is just given ; and at 
least a hundred swimmer« have plunged 
into the water with their marketable mer* 
chandize of pumpkins, sacks of grain, 
milk, and Indian corn, fresh pulled from 
the stalk, glad enough to exchange them 
for the coloured beads and the buttons, 
the brass wire, and the scrap iron of the 
ioldiery. In a little time, another signal 
will be given, when the party will again 
plunge into the river on their return, 
liuyter directs the attention of his young 
wife to an eagle on the wing ; an ostrich 
on the plain, and the hanging-nest of the 
weaver-bird suspended from the thorny 
mimosa. The traveller in Caffraria finds 
some object, — 

Where'er he turns his wandering eyes, 
To lure, alarm him, 01 surprise. 

♦ ♦ * « * 

The locust! the locust I The living 
cloud of innumerable creatures on the 
wing is sweeping along in the very face 
of the slowly-moving wagons, and the 
oxen hold down their heads to avoid the 
advancing storm. It is " like the noise 
of chariots on the tops of mountains " — 
** like the noise of a flame of fire that 
devoureth the stubble." It is as '*a 
strong people set in battle array.'' The 
heavens appear to tremble, and the sky is 
darkened. The locust I the locust I On 
sweeps the "great army," "every one 
on his way," neither breaking their ranks 
nor thrusting one another, but sweeping 
onward as a "flaming blast," leaving 
behind them the barren stubble of the 
harvest they have greedily devoured. 
The cloud has departed. Ruyter draws 
his breath, which has so long been im^ 
peded, and, looking round, exclaims — 
"The land is as the garden of Bden 
before them, and behind them a desolate 
wilderness ; yea, and nothing shall escape 
them:" 

They fly, of man and beast^he bane, 
And famine follows in their train. 
***** 

An alarm is given; and Ruyter and 
his stalwart serving men have put them- 
selves in front of a wagon drawn by ten 
oxen ; for they have descried a party of 
Bushmen, who, with their bows and 
arrows, are meditating an attack. The 



Cafiref are full-sized men, but the Bus]i- 
ynen are the smallest of the human race, 
and perhaps the lowest in the scale of 
intellect. 

" Poor Bushman ! Thy hand has been 
against every one, and every one's hand 
against thee. For generations past, Bush- 
men have been hunted like partridges in 
the mountains. Deprived ofwhat naturp 
had made their own, they became despe- 
rate, wild, fierce, and indomitable in their 
habits. Hunger compels them to feed 
upon everything edible. Ixias, wild garlic, 
the core of aloes, gum of acacias, and 
other plants and berries, some of whipU 
are extremely unwholesome, constitute 
their fruits ; while almost every kind of 
living creature is eagefly devoured, — 
lizards, locusts, and grasshoppers hot 
excepted. The poisonous as well as 
innoxious serpents they roast and eat, 
first extracting their poison-bags, with 
which they cover the points of their 
arrows. The Bushmen, finding the party 
too strong for them, move away. In 
many parts of Africa, 

Where'er the roving stranger goes, 
Man, beast, and reptile are his foes. 
* * f * * 

A lion ! a lion I Every eye is keenly 
bent on a fearful scene down in the glen 
below, not a hundred paces distant. Ruy- 
ter is ready with his rifle, whatever 
danger may awa^t them. A lion is seen 
stealthily stealing from the dark ravines 
in the forest, towards the fountain where 
the buflyoes are drinking. What a mon- 
strous size I What a shaggy mane, and 
what tremendous limbs 1 Already has 
he reached the thick bush by the water. 
His tail is stiffly waving, and he is now 
crouching for the fatal spring. Fearful ! 
He has flung himself over the bush on 
the broad shoulders of a buflTalo, which, 
wild with fear and pain, is bearing him 
off to the wood. Not far will he proceed ; 
for the rending talons and the devouring 
fangs of his resistless foe will arrest his 
progress. Ruyter is bold and self-pos- 
sessed ; but he gazes not on this scene in 
the bush without emotion. Shall he ever 
have to contend with such a foe ! It is 
not for himself that his h*p quivers, but 
he thinks of his wife being left alone and 
friendless : 

When deathftil dangers round us more, 

How much we think of those we love I 

***** 

The moon is rising ; deep is the gloom 
beneath the dark foliage of the trees, and 
the jackal's cry and mournful howl of the 
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hyena are heard in the solitary jungle, 
llie encampment is formed for the night 
in the bush, and the pointed aloes and 
euphorbias around assume in the eyes of 
fearful fancy the appearance of Cafire 
warriors crested with plumes and bristling 
with assagais. The Dutch African boors 
are smoking their huge pipes. The 
Hottentots and servant-men are try- 
ing to carry on a conversation, hardly 
one word of which is intelligible to both 
parties. And two or three friendly Bush- 
men are holding converse together in the 
clucking gibberish of their native tongue. 
The faces of all are vividly lit up by the 
watch-fire, whose fitful flickering gave a 
flitting aspect to the stationary party. See ! 
the boors stick their empty pipes in the 
bands of their broad-brimmed hats, and 
stretch themselves, wrapped in their coats, 
on the bare ground, reckless of snake or 
scorpion. The Hottentots lie in their 
sheepskin carosses, coiled up with their 
feet to the fire. The watch is set. The 
deep breathing of the oxen rouud the 
waffons is distinctly heard, and Ruyter 
and his young wife have commended 
themselves, for the night, to their hea- 
venly Father, and preserveth those who 
trust in him : 

The silvery moon If riding high, 

And decks with light the midnight sky. 

« « * 9|C « 

It is the sabbath day. The oxen are 
grazing under the care of the Hot- 
tentots ; the wagons are drawn up in the 
glen, in the most convenient form ; and 
the whole encampment, Ruyter and his 
young wife among them, are assembled 
around a silvery-haired missionary, who 
happens to have fallen in with them in 
his journeyings. The missionary, by his 
blameless life and friendly offices, has 
won the good will even of the savage 
natives. He has learned their language, 
reproved their idolatry, and pointed them 
to the " Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.'' He is standing on 
a little eminence beneath an acacia tree, 
in the midst of the encampment, with a 
Bible in his hand. He has kneeled in 
solemn prayer; he has joined those around 
him in ardent praise, and freely pro- 
claimed the glad tidings of salvation — 
and now he calls upon them to join him 
in a psalm of thanksgiving to the King 
of glory. And who is the King of glory ? 
Even the Most High ! 

"Who sits on heaven's eternal throne, 
The Lord of hosts 1 the Lord alone! 



Hark! that was the crack of a rifle. 
Another! See! — yonder are two men 
running as if for their lives. The fearful 
crash amid the forest trees tells too plainly 
who is their pursuer. An enraged ele- 
phant has emerged from the thick foliage, 
and is gaining on those who have wounded 
him. Here they come ; but they cannot 
escape. One has plunged into the brook ; 
but the infuriated animal has overtaken 
the other. He has caught him at the 
foot of a banana tree. Dreadful! He 
smites him with his trunk ; he tears him 
with his tusks ; he tramples him with his 
feet, and presses on him with his knees. 
A shadow is on Ruyter 's brow, and he 
goes back in his fancy to the banks of 
the Scheld, where there are no infuriated 
elephants, nor hunger-prest lions, nor 
noxious serpents, nor wild Caffires, nor 
fierce Bushmen, nor clouds of locusts. 
Such thoughts as these are too late, now, 
Ruyter ! Too far hast thou proceeded to 
go back. With a courageous heart, an 
upward eye, and an onward foot, there is 
much of happiness before thee : 

With firm resolve and steady heart — 
On, on I play not a coward's part. 
* * * * * 

Ruyter, and his wagons, and his oxen, 
and his servants, have arrived at the wild 
glen that is to constitute his future home. 
True it is, that he sees loneliness and 
dreary solitude, and prickly shrubs, and 
desolate places, and wide-spread sterility 
around ; but he sees, also, the wife of his 
bosom gazing on him with tenderness. 
For him she has left the land of her birth 
— ^her kith and her kind — the mother 
that bore her and the father that brought 
her up; — for him she has crossed the 
raging deep, and wandered in the wilder- 
ness, with an affection as strong, ay, 
stronger than that of Ruth for Naomi, 
and, uttering the same language — " Whi- 
ther thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my 
God: where thou diest, will I die, and 
there will I be buried : the Lord do so to 
me, and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me." Ruvter, strong in 
faith and affection, clasps her in his arms 
believingly ; nay, feeling confident, look- 
ing up for heavenly aid, that, though as 
yet the thorn-bearing earth is unbroken 
by the plough, the mattock, or the spade, 
ere long, as the recompense of his lusty 
labour, *< the solitary place shall be glad 
for them; and the desert shall rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose.*'—- Isa. xzxv. 1. 
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Eastern Vinedressers viewing the Funeral of Jacob. 



THfi FUNERAL OF JACOB. 

The splendour displayed at the funeral 
of Jacob is altogether without a parallel 
in history. Connected as he was so 
closely with the court of Egypt, it could 
scarcely be otherwise than that his inter- 
ment should partake of the character of 
a public occasion, and we should have 
expected to find that, even if it had been 
determined to deposit his remains in 
Egypt and in his own immediate neigh- 
bournood — the conveyance of his ashes 
to the place of their rest, would be con- 
ducted on a scale of magnificence, such 
as would display on the part of Joseph a 
suitable tribute of respect to the memory 
of bis venerable parent. More especially 
when we consider that the place, where 
all that was mortal of Israel was destined 
to lie, was nearly three hundred miles 
distant from the borders of Egypt ; and 
that the most extensive preparations 
would be necessary to convey the solemn 
cavalcade over such a journey, we may 
form some idea, from the royal state of 
the principal mourner, from the magnifi- 
cent manner in which his filial piety 
provided all that the art of Egypt could 
supply, or her customs required for paying 
the last honours to his much loved father, 
and from the immense multitude that 
accompanied him, consisting of almost 
the whole nobility and army of Egypt 
with their equipages, of how grand and 
imposing a character this procession must 



have been, and how much it was calcu- 
lated, as it moved along, to impress the 
people of the intermediate countries with 
a high idea of the glory of the Egyptians, 
and of him who was the second ruler in 
the kingdom. The whole description con- 
veys the idea, that the manner in which 
the obsequies of Jacob were celebrated 
was Egyptian; and as the splendour 
which accompanied it was such as usually 
distinguished the funeral of the highest 
personages of the realm, we may con- 
ceive what sort of spectacle this was, and 
the manner in which the Egyptians testi- 
fied their mourning during the seven 
days they halted for that purpose on 
their arrival at the confines of Canaan, 
from a curious and graphic account which 
an ancient historian nas given of the 
interment of an Egyptian king. 

It was on the occasion of the death of 
the illustrious Sesostris, the whole king« 
dom went into mourning, rending their 
garments, shutting up their temples, and 
putting a stop to all sacrifices ; feasts and 
solemnities were offered for the space of 
seventy days; after which, the day of 
the funeral having arrived, the procession 
moved to the vault where the monarchs 
of Egypt were laid ; and on approaching 
it, they halted for the space of several 
days, during which the body was exposed 
in a coffin at the entrance of the sepul- 
chre, where, in pursuance of a law, 
the actions of his life were recited, the 
priests pronounced the eulogy of the 
2 o 
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illastrious dead, and the whole multitude 
joined in extolling the memory of their 
lamented king. For that long time they 
gave themselves up to the most passionate 
exclamations of grief. Companies of two 
or three hundred men and women, with 
dust on their heads, and girt with linen 
girdles, marched solemnly in procMsion 
twice a day, singinff tb« praises of Seiot« 
tris in mouniful oirget, and commemc^ 
rating his virtues, in order to excite the 
grief of the bystandari. All thii while 
they abstained fh>iii fiath and meat, as 
also from wine and all other delioaoies. 
They neither bathed nor anointed them- 
selves, nor slept In their beds, but every 
one mourned night and day as for the 
loss of a beloved father or friend; and 
their manner of expresiinp; it was very 
peculiar. The whole multitude, excited 
by the mercenary mourners, who were 
great adepts in the art of inflaming the 
passions, burst forth into the most furious 
and piercing cries, so that the air was 
rent with the acclamations. Every day 
they renewed their shrieks at dawn, and 
in concert, continuing for a long time, 
and manifesting the greatest vehemence 
of feeling and gesture. The longest and 
most violent acts were, when they had 
laid down the body previous to depositing 
it in the place of interment, and taking 
the last farewell of it. Their cries were 
then long and frightful, and seemed as if 
they were uttered by persons who were 
overwhelmed with irretrievable despair. 

Precisely of this description seems to 
have been the occupations of the com- 
pany that composed the funeral proces- 
sion of Jacob when they halted on 
approaching the borders of Canaan. 
Whatever was the reason of this sudden 
halting there, whether it was the custom, 
on entering the country where the corpse 
was to be buried, to give way to lamenta- 
tions, which were to be repeated again 
at the grave, or whether the thrashing- 
floor of A tad was a more convenient 
place than the field of Macpelah, where 
the relics of the patriarch were to lie, 
the whole procession stopped during the 
protracted term of seven days, and in- 
dulged in the most passionate expressions 
of grief. This was done, as it is with 
many of the Asiatics still on such occa^ 
sions, at various intervals between the 
death and the funeral of their friends, 
with a view more emphatically to express 
their grief, when they ar aboute to lay 
their dead in the tomb. They then resign 
themselves to the full tide of sorrow, and 



pour out their effusions of grief more 
copiously as they approach the place and 
time, when the remains of their departed 
friends are to be for ever withdrawn from 
their eyes. It seems to have been in 
order to embrace this last opportunity of 
mourning that the Egyptians halted, as 
they passed the limits of the land where 
the body of Jacob was to lie. In the 
sad farewell the whole assembly joined, 
" mourning with a great and very sore 
lamentation" for seven days; and the 
people of the place, judging the extremity 
of their grief by their frantic cries and 
wild gesticulations, which for so long a 
period they indulged, perpetuated the 
memory of the extraordinary and affect- 
ing letne, by calling that spot ever 
after bv tbo namt of Abel-Mizraim, the 
moumfng of the Egyptians. 

It teems to. have been according to 
the will of Providence, as well as the 
ardent wishes of the venerable father of 
Israel himself,' that his remains should 
be carried, immediately after his death, 
to the land of promise, in order that the 
three patriarchs, with whom God had 
entered into covenant, might, as it were, 
by their latest act, take possession of the 
country which was the destined inherit* 
ance of their tribes, and by ^ir deaths 
as well as their lives, afford examples 
of faith to those who should come after 
them. But, with the exception of these 
three, none of the succeeding fathers of 
the Hebrew family were conveyed at 
their decease to the land of Canaan, till 
the whole race emigrated to that ehoeen 
settlement; the corpses of all, as they 
died, being retained in Egypt, and dis* 
posed of in the costly and elaborate 
manner in which the Egyptians were 
wont to preserve their dea£-*^a0tM!foii. 



THE STATE OP THE WORLD IN CON- 
NEXION WITH THE JUBILEE EFFORTS 
OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT BOCIETY. 

In the contemplation of those changes 
which have taken place in the condition 
of nations since the period when the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, and other kindred 
Institutions, sprung into existence, it is 
impossible not to observe the vastly-in- 
creased facilities which have been vouch- 
safed for the dissemination of the truth. 
At the termination of the last century, 
many and formidable were the barriers 
which arrested its progress. The larger 
portion of the world was closed against 
the activities of Christian benevolence. 
British cupidity and misapprehensbn re- 
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futied access to the myriads of Hindostan. 
The cruel demon of slavery resisted the 
endeavour to reach the down-trodden 
negroes of the west. A breach had hardlv 
been made in the mighty wall which 
girdled a third of the globe's population 
in China. The midnight of heathenism 
had scarcely begun to yield to the dawn- 
ing beams of the Sun of righteousness. 
Deep-rooted and wide-spread systems of 
auperstition had scarcely been loosened 
and shaken. The chain of caste had not 
been weakened. The power of prejudice 
had not given way. But few of the lan- 
guages and dialects of men had been 
mastered, and many had been reduced to 
no form and fixture. The discoveries of 
science, and the achievements of enter^ 
pride, had done little to diminish the ex- 
pense, and toil, and danger incurred in 
reaching the remote parts of the earth. 
And all the evils attendant on a protracted 
war, both as they affected our own and 
other countries, opposed and repressed 
the efforts of the Christian church ; — for, 
alas ! the spirit of this world's conflicts 
can have nothing in unison with that of 
holy benevolence, and its weapons must 
clash with those of our warfare, which are 
not carnal, but ** mighty through God to 
the pulling<lown of strongholds." Now, 
however, w^fbehold a contrast which can- 
not but awaketi the astonishment, inspire 
the gratitude, and encourage the hope of 
the pious mind. Who, as he ponders it, 
can refrain from the exclamation, •* What 
hath God wrought!" It may almost 
be said the world — the tvorld is open to 
the church. British India opposes not a 
solitary obstacle. The missionary of the 
cross may traverse its broad and sultry 
plains,^ enter the abodes of its people, 
stand in the front of its very temples, and 
fulfil his mission without hindrance or 
intimidation. The genius of emancipa- 
tion — the offspring of Christianity — has 
snapped the chain of the slave asunder ; 
and among those who were deemed too 
imbruted to be capable of receiving in- 
struction, have been found a people 
" prepared for the Lord I " Even our 
own unrighteous commerce, and the war 
waged in its defence, have been singu- 
larly overruled to open for us wellnigh a 
free passage into China ; so that in the 
ports assigned to the British empire, we 
have immediate access to millions of her 
overwhelming population. The vast con- 
tinent of Africa, with her various and 
barbarous tribes and hordes, may be 
reached by the self-denying servants of 



the Saviour, aud its burning sands have 
been long trodden by the feet of the 
heralds of salvation. Till of late, the 
beautiful islands which are set like gems 
in the waters of the Southern Pacific, 
have afforded free scope for Christian la- 
bour; and although one of those isles has 
been for the present wrested from us^ 
others invite cultivation, and repay the 
toil bestowed upon them. Madagascar 
•—where the spirit of persecution has 
raged, and martyr-blood has flowed, and 
the faith and heroic constancy of the first 
sufferers for Christ have re-appeared-^ 
Madagascar begins to bear on the dark 
clouds that have gathered over it the 
bright bow of promise. We are cheered 
by the hope that if the blood-stained 
queen should not relent, the son of that 
queen — now giving decided evidence of 
piety-^may be spared to restore and 
to extend the blessings of Christianity 
throughout the land* 

Whilst *< wide and effectual doors" are 
thus opened in distant parts, surprising 
progress has been witnessed in all that 
affects, and is designed to promote, the 
welfare of our fellow-men. National an- 
tipathies have been overcome, prejudices 
have been subdued, caste has been broken, 
languages have been acquired, and, in 
numerous instances, formed. The word 
of God, and other religious books and 
tracts, have been translated into the 
greater number of tongues used by the 
civilized or savage of mankind Com*- 
merce has contributed to open the way 
for the agents of mercy, though they have 
not unfrequently prepared the way for 
commerce. Art and science have beeh 
subordinated to advance the triumphs of 
the gospel. They have been employed 
to multiply the means of instruction, to 
facilitate the intercourse of distant peo- 
ples, to unite them as in one, to cast up 
as it were a highway to the remotest 
parts of the earth* The spirit of inquiry 
has been evoked. The mind of man, 
where it had remained sunk in torpori or 
contented and pleased with systems and 
rites of delusion, the most puerile and 
absurd, degrading and revolting, has be- 
gun to awake from its lethargy, to put 
forth its native vigour, to assert its essen- 
tial majesty. It has lost its confidence in 
ancient superstitions. It is beginning to 
feel after something new and something 
better ; looking about for that which wiU 
slake the thirst excited, and satisfy the 
sense of need. And, alas 1 it is seeking 
in too many instances already, particularly 
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in Britith India, that satisfaction in the 
chilling and deadly negations and hlaa- 
phemies of infidelity, instead of the soul- 
elevating and soui-aaying realities of 
truth. 

The estahlishment of peace hetwixt 
ourselves and the nations of the neigh- 
bouring Continent — which now, happily, 
for a long period has been undisturbed, 
has greaUy favoured the operations of 
Christian philanthropy. Yet, until of 
late, the stern bigotry of Rome had shut 
and barred the greater portion of Europe 
from the truth in its purity and power. 
Recent events have wrought an extraor- 
dinary change in the condition of those 
kingooms, over which popery extended 
its most besotting influence, enslaving 
domination, and unresisted sway. It is 
impossible not to mark and gratefully to 
acknowledge here, the peculiar goodness 
of the Supreme Ruler in the signal pre- 
servation vouchsafed to our country. 
That we have been favoured with com- 
parative peace. That our political con- 
stitution has been maintained inviolate. 
That we have reposed beneath a form 
of government which, whatever may be 
its defects, is, we think, on the whole, 
the best calculated to secure the liberty 
and foster the Interests of the sub- 
ject, and to give the required support 
and legitimate authority to the throne. 
But for what, under God, are we in- 
debted for the maintenance of tranquillity 
amid wellnigh universal confusion ? Why 
has the ark of our precious privileges 
been kept from falling into the hands of 
lawless, violent, and misguided men? 
Must we not attribute it to the diffusion 
of religious intelligence — to the existence 
of pious feeling — to the deep hold which 
the great principles of the gospel have 
taken of the public mind? This has been at 
once the ballast and anchor of the vessel 
which has held it fast, and kept it steady 
while surrounded, and not unassailed, by 
the angry surge and furious hurricane of 
popular commotion which have swept 
over other nations, and whereby, in some 
instances, they have been whelmed and 
wrecked. Herein we witness the incal- 
culable benefits resulting from our various 
religious institutions, among which the 
Religious Tract Society has been promi- 
nent while all have been engaged in the 
great work of scattering over the land " the 
incorruptible seed of the word of God," 
and, through His effectual benediction, 
we are reaping that which we have sown. 

It would be far from proper in these pages 



to enter into a consideration of the politi- 
cal aspects, or the probable consequences 
of the revolutions which have taken place 
on the continent of Europe. It is not 
that which is political, but that which is 
moral, to which our attention must be 
turned ; and we can attach no value to 
the former, except as it works in subser- 
viency to the latter. The higher order 
of intelligences, when introduced to our 
view, are represented, not as interested 
in the discoveries of science, the produc- 
tions of art, the extension of commerce^ 
the displays of human energy and genius, 
in the rising or the falling of empires; 
though, probably they are not indifferent 
to these, so far as they relate to the true 
happiness of men — but their intelligent, 
and pure, and benevolent natures receive 
the profoundest impression, and thrill 
with the intensest delight, as they witness 
the triumphs of redemption : " There is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth." 

When, by the operation of redeeming 
grace, we become even " as the angels," 
in this we shall be like-minded with them, 
ai?d with Him who is the Lord of' angels 
and men. That which awakens the deep- 
est concern in such as are " of the world," 
will affect us little : that which they dis- 
regard will affect us much. They look 
abroad upon the earth with inquiring, 
anxious hearts, that vibrate at every 
rumour, — are stirred by every change, 
and asitated by every convulsion, — elate 
with hope, or "failing them for fear;" 
and well may it be so when their little all 
is at stake. We cannot, indeed, be un- 
concerned spectators of the things which 
have come, and may be coming, to pass ; 
that sceptres are broken; that thrones 
are demolished ; that kings are deposed ; 
that dynasties are overthrown ; that the 
people, trampling under foot the authority 
of their rulers, have determined them- 
selves to rule ; and that all law, and 
order, and authority, have given place to 
violence, anarchy, and blood. But terri- 
ble as are these phenomena, we do not 
regard them in themselves, nor do we 
survey them with the eye of the politician, 
or mere philosopher. Our object is to 
contemplate them as the Christian^ to 
ascertain their causes, and to apply the 
remedy. 

We can view the commotions which 
engage our attention but as the outbreaks 
of the disease which had long been radi- 
cated in the system. Or as the loud 
bellowing of the volcano, and fierce out- 
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flaming of the lava torrent, which before 
it shot upwards and spread onwards its 
scathing and resistless deluge, was long 
gathering, boiling, flashing within, giving, 
m some instances at least, the distinct 
and sure prognostics of the coming erup- 
tion. We might seek the causes of that 
which now appears in the conduct of 
princes. We might speak of the people 
withheld from the enjoyment of privileges 
to which they had an inalienable claim. 
We might regard them as goaded by 
a sense of wrong, and stimulated by a 
desire of right, to break through legal 
restraint, that they might take by force 
what was not accorded to them by equity. 
We might dwell on the lesson so empha- 
tically read to the potentates of this world 
— that a day of retribution for selfish, 
arbitrary, oppressive rule, though long 
Referred, will at length arrive, — that 
righteousness only can be the stabilitv of 
thrones or of nations, — and, in the lan- 
guage of inspired declaration, " He that 
ruleth over men must be just, ruling in 
the fear of God." 

Bu\if we traced the events that have 
thickeoed before us no further than this, 
our view would be most superficial and 
inadequate, even if so far it were correct. 
There is a deeper source than all, in the 
moral condition of the mind. That mind 
on the continent of Europe has not, but 
with comparatively few exceptions, been 
brought under Christian influence. Be- 
neath the name of Christianity there 
have been forms of superstition which, 
however they have enthralled, have nei- 
ther satisfied nor sanctified the heart. 
Where there has not been submission to 
the papal church, there has extended, as 
in France, a bold infidelity — or as in 
Germany, a proud rationalism; while 
multitudes and myriads have exhibited 
a state of utter godlessness. The soul to 
a fearful extent has thus been left with- 
out the religion which alone can teach 
submission to the will of God, and to the 
just authority of man. What marvel, 
therefore, while that soul has been the 
subject of wants, which nothing less than 
an Infinite Good can supply — while it has 
been excited and agitated by restless and 
insatiable passions — while it has been 
looking for happiness exclusively to the 
things of earth — while it has been throw- 
ing off the restraints which revelation 
places on the conduct, where it does not 
renew tne spirit — while it has been ready 
to embrace every error that fell in with 
the prevailing disposition, and to become 



the dupe of every leader that promised 
the fulfilment of its desires — and while, 
moreover, there may have been much in 
the political circumstances demanding 
redress and correction — what marvel, we 
say, all this considered, that Europe has 
been the theatre of a tragedy so terrible, 
some of the successive acts of which we 
have witnessed, but which may even now 
be far from its close ? 

While, then, we find the chief cause of 
the convulsions which have shaken neigh- 
bouring nations in the moral state of the 
people, whatever may have operated im- 
mediately to provoke them in their civil 
condition, where shall we find an efiec- 
tual remedy for these evils but in the 
religion of the Cross? It is that only 
which can fathom the deeps, and satisfy 
the yearnings of our immortal nature; 
which at once discovers and supplies its 
necessities ; which reveals to it the Foun- 
tain of eternal blessedness, and removes 
the stone from the well that our guilt had 
laid upon it, while it presses the invita- 
tion to come and drink; which reconciles, 
as the first great object, man to God, 
then reconciles man to himself, and man 
to his fellow ; which comprises laws for 
all, and such as in their application to all, 
are equally " holy, and just, and good;*' 
which does more, for it " puts them in 
the inward parts, and writes them upon 
the heart," — thus securing a willing and 
constant obedience to them. And as 
that obedience is ftilfilled, so does the 
religion of Jesus produce love where 
there was hatred, unity where there was 
disagreement, peace where there was war, 
and joy and happiness where there was 
misery and woe. This it does for the 
individual, the family, the nation, the 
continent, the world! Ah, this is the 
religion needed by France, and sUl 
the distracted kingdoms around her, that 
is pre-eminently necessary now. How 
necessary for the princes that have been 
compelled to abdicate their thrones, or 
are trembling upon them. How neces- 
sary for those to whom are intrusted the 
affairs of legislation, but who never found 
it so difiicult to legislate. How neces- 
sary for the people, distracted, disap- 
pointed, impoverished, in multitudes of 
instances in the extremest destitution, 
deprived of employment through the 
suspension of work, despondent or exas- 
perated, in a state to be kindled at once, 
if not fired already by the incendiary 
writings which are extensively spread. 
And how many are the widows and 
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orphan! of those who hmre fallen in the 
conflict, left to eat << the hread of adver- 
■ity/' and to drink " the water of afflic- 
tion?" 

Now, while there exiits so urgent a 
need of the blewings of Christianity, the 
most abundant opportunities for their 
diffusion are afforded. He who " maketh 
the wrath of man to praise Him/' has 
overruled the agitations which have oc* 
curred for the removal of many of the 
harriers that prevented the entrance of 
His truth. In those organic changes 
which have taken place in the govern- 
ments of continental Europe, the uni- 
versal tendency has been to greater free- 
dom, and, among other advantages, the 
liberty of the Press has been in several 
instances conceded. In France popery, 
indeed, is employing all the efforts of the 
most Jesuitical policy to maintain its 
power. In Italy, while hope may be in- 
dulged that ere long there will be the 
free circulation of the word of God, 
former restrictions are not withdrawn, 
though in some degree relaiced. In 
Switzerland, persecution is still felt in 
Lausanne and Vaud ; and what renders 
it more odious is, that it proceeds from a 
government professing liberalism. Yet^ 
as it has been said, " Luther's reforma- 
tion, considered in relation to the right 
of private judgment, pursues its victo- 
rious career : — it knocks at the gates of 
the Vatican, and even compels the sove- 
reign pontiff to incline his head before 
its universal empire." It is an interest- 
ing fact, and may be mentioned in proof 
that this right is recognised beyond the 
bounds of Christendom, and where we 
should have least expected to find it, 
" that even in the heart of the Turkish 
Mohammedan empire God has raised up 
a free Christian church, and has consti- 
tuted the Turkish sultan the protector of 
its freedom; and we have the singular 
spectacle of the sultan teaching the pope 
what be the principles of religious liberty, 
and demanding from him the restoration 
of three kidnapped children, violently 
detained in Rome to be educated Ro- 
manists." We have already seen that in 
other parts of the globe, in every part, 
with but small exception, there is access 
for the servants and the gospel of 
Christ! 

Thus, then, God by his providence has 
been preparing his own path, and we 
may hope he has commissioned, or per- 
mitted, the spirit of revolution to go 
forth, and to effect the political emanci- 



pation of man ; that— deluded as he may 
be for a while by the idea of obtain- 
ing social, national, and even world* 
wide regeneration, but without the rege- 
neration which the truth and Spirit ot 
God alone can accomplish — he may be 
brought at length, with all his blighted 
hopes, unhealed maladieS| and deep ne- 
cessities, to embrace the long- despised 
message of celestial mercy, and thus to 
enter into the liberty wherewith Christ 
maketh his people free. 

However this may be, it is unquestion- 
ably the will of God that his church 
should avail herself of the facilities pre- 
sented, that she should enter the doors 
which, on the European continent and 
elsewhere, are thrown open, that she 
should hasten to relieve the exigent con« 
dition of the myriads, whose miseries 
can be effectually remedied, and whose 
aspirations can be adequately met, only 
by a higher order of benefit than that 
which they pursue. And doubtless he 
would have us to be influenced by the 
consideration that, but as the people, now 
in a transition state, become enlightened 
and sanctified by the Divine word, will 
they be prepared to form those institu- 
tions which shall permanently secure 
national liberty, and be the foundation 
of national greatness. With them it is 
a crisis both moral and political. And 
as we believe that all sound politics must 
be derived from the spirit and maxims 
of Christianity, a regard both to the 
eternal and temporal interests of the 
population of Europe, should press upon 
us a claim the most irresistible, as it 
manifestly is the most urgent. 

We have scarcely any need to inquire, 
what are the precise means we should em- 
ploy. In connexion with the living voiee 
of the preacher wherever it may be heard, 
and the circulation of the inspired volume 
wherever it may be introduced, the wide 
distribution of religious tracts must com* 
mend itself as a kind of instrumentality 
peculiarly adapted to the existing state 
of things. Not as a substitute for the 
word of God, but as the vehicle by whieh 
it may be conveyed, and wherein it may 
be exactly fitted to the condition and re- 
quirements of the people and the period. 
Tracts, according to M. de Preuens^, 
•* ought to be narrations rather than difr 
sertations, and adapted to diversities of 
epochs, circumstances, and men. We 
should never lose sight, in these popular 
compositions, of the connexion whieh 
exists between social life and the reli- 
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^ou8 life ; between the cause of humanity 
and the cause of God ; between natural 
elements and the Divine element." There 
can be little question that of all th« 
modes and forms of spiritual instruction, 
those the most likely to attract and gain 
admission to the popular mind, are such 
as individualize, as much as possible, the 
man ; that tali^ to him about his own 
position; that enter into his peculiar 
wants, struggles, and trials; that bring 
him the sacred truths of religion in the 
envelope— 'SO to speak — of human sym- 
pathies, which he may find in his house, 
or in his path ; which may arrest the eye, 
engage the imagination, and, without 
taxing or wearying the intellect, place 
before it a coudensation, as simple as it 
is brief, of the gospel of Christ, that may 
win its way to the heart. We are glad 
to find that the Religious Tract Society 
contemplate a special effort to secure 
publications of the required character, 
and here repeat the announcement con- 
tained in the last number of the Spectator^ 
that ''The Committee have determined 
to offer prizes for good Evangelical tracts, 
not exceeding two sheets ; to be adapted 
to the present circumstances of France, 
Italy, and Germany." 

But for the fulfilment of these great 
objects there is an extraordinary demand 
on the liberality of the Christian church, 
especially that church in Britain. The 
friends of the Redeemer on the Continent 
are placed in the peculiarly painful situa- 
tion of witnessing unexampled opportu- 
nities for usefulness, while they are almost 
entirely deprived of the power to avail 
themselves of them. The repeated shocks 
which have opened a way for the truth, 
have scattered the property of the bene- 
volent. At the religious anniversaries 
held in Paris during the month of May 
last, almost all the committees were com- 
pelled to announce a serious deficiency in 
their funds. The rich had been subjected 
to great pecuniary losses ; those who had 
lived in honourable competence, were 
thrown into straitened circumstances; 
money was scarce, and the most generous 
were compelled to keep their purses 
closed. Where then shall these distressed 
Christians look in their emergency but to 
ourselves? It may be replied, that among 
us pecuniary embarrassment is also felt. 
Doubtless it has pressed on large portions 
of the community, and there are few who 
have not been more or less, directly or 
indirectly, affected by it. The receipts 
of our own religious societies will show 



that there is found no small degree of 
difficulty in sustaining their present 
amount of income, not to speak of effort 
beyond. Yet it is believed there are 
resources in this country, and in the 
church of Christ, equal to the present 
requirement. That there is a mine of 
wealth which a higher degree of Chris- 
tianity would work, and which might 
supply enough to' multiply, to an im- 
mense extent, the means of spiritual 
instruction and benefit, not only for the 
Continent, but the world. There is, even 
now, an example of self-denying benevo- 
lence in France, exhibiting the very spirit 
by which we should be actuated. Not 
long since, M. de Pressens6 received a 
letter from a colporteur, giving an ac- 
count of a gracious work in one of the 
southern provinces. It has spread among 
the labouring classes, and the youne of 
both sexes. The great object of these 
interesting people is to promote the king- 
dom of Christ. Being most of them poor, 
after the toils of the day, they work in 
the evening, and even during the hours 
of the night, to raise funds for the employ-* 
ment of evangelists. The females have 
established a society for needlework, and 
make blouses and shirts for sale; and 
some who are farm-labourers, out of their 
small earnings, fatten pigs and sell them, 
to advance the cause they have so much 
at heart. Let the same mind be in us 
that these devoted Christians develop, 
and thus the mind that was in Him whose 
name we bear; and then, whatever the 
place we occupy in the social scale, we 
shall prove ourselves equal to the day in 
which we live, whether for its trials or du- 
ties ; we shall be ready to respond to every 
claim presented from our own or other 
lands ; we shall be prepared to enter every 
opening, and press eagerly forwards to 
do so, lest it should be closed against us ; 
and we shall be sensible that the fact of 
our having been preserved in comparative 
stability and peace, while exposed to the 
threatening elements of convulsion and 
of change, creates a demand upon our 
gratitude which we cannot more appro- 
priately render, than by the most strenu- 
ous endeavours to extend the blessings 
of that religion to which as a nation, as 
well as individuals, we are so deeply 
indebted. 

The writer of this article would express 
the earnest hope that the Jubilee year of 
of the Religious Tract Society may not 
only witness a special effort to augment 
its funds, but raise the scale of its free 
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contribudoDi to a permanent, though not 
stationaty position, somewhat more in 
accordance with its requirements and its 
claims. Let its past history be reviewed, 
let its appeals be regarded, let the work, 
which, in the arrangements of Divine 
Providence, it is evidently called upon to 
perform, be considered, and above all let 
the solemn truth be pondered, that ere 
long each individual will have to obey 
the summons of the great Proprietor and 
Lord, '' Give an account of thy steward- 
ship ; for thou mayest be no longer stew- 
ard," and then there will be me heart 
which " deviseth liberal things," and by 
liberal things shall stand. R. S. 

"THY DAYS APPROACH THAT THOU 
MUST DIE." 

Whatever be the state of our souls in 
the instant of death, that it will continue 
to all eternity : " As the tree falleth, so 
it must lie." If we have lived a life of 
penitence and faith, and devoted our- 
selves truly unto God, it is well : death 
will be to us only like " falling asleep " 
in the bosom of our Lord. But, if we 
have neglected these great concerns, or 
not so far prosecuted them as to have 
found favour with God, death will be to 
us only like the opening of our prison- 
doors, in order to the execution of eternal 
vengeance on our souls. Prepared or 
unprepared, we must go into the presence 
of our God, and receive at his hands our 
eternal doom. Oh, fearful thought! 
But so it must be ; and, the instant that 
the soul is separated from the body, it 
will be transmitted either to the paradise 
of God| or to the lake that burneth with 
fire and brimstone. The day of judg- 
ment will make no difference, except that 
the body will then be made to participate 
the portion of the soul ; and the right- 
eousness of God, in the sentence awarded, 
will be displayed to the admiration of the 
whole assembled universe. 

Let this solemn thought be improved 
by us. 

1. For the humbling of our souls in 
reference to the past — 

We have known the uncertainty of 
life ; and have seen, in the mortality of 
those around us, the approach of death : 
but how marvellous is it, that these sights 
should have produced such little effect 
upon our souls ! Verily, if we did not know 
the insensibility of man under circum- 
stances of such infinite moment, we should 
scarcely be able to credit what both our 
observation and experience so fully attest. 



2. For the quickening of our souls in 
reference to the future — 

That " the day of death approaches," 
we are sure ; at what precise distance it 
is we know not But should not this 
thought stimulate us to improve our every 
remaining hour ? Yes, verily : we should 
turn unto God without delay; and 
" apply our hearts to wisdom " with all 
diligence : and so " watch for the coming 
of our Lord, that, at whatever hour it 
may be, we may be found ready." 
" What I say unto you, I say unto all, 
Watch." 



FEAR. 

There is a fear, that of falling from 
God, of which we ought never in this 
world to divest ourselves. It is the guard 
of our piety; and hence it is said, 
" Blessed is the man that feareth alway." 
— "Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall." Our present con- 
dition, whatever may be our spiritual 
attainments, is not one of absolute safety, 
and therefore is not one of perfect enjoy- 
ment. ** I fast," says the apostle, " and 
keep my body under: lest, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be 
a cast-away." — " Pass, then, the time of 
your sojourning here in fear." Who, 
indeed, can but fear, when his immortal 
spirit is trembling between heaven and 
hell ? The word of Divine grace is often 
compared to seed sown in the earth. To 
how many hazards is it exposed before 
it is rooted in the ground ! And after 
it has sprung up, and " the valleys stand 
thick with corn," when can we say it is 
safe ? Our fears are not entirely removed 
till the wheat is gathered into the gamer. 
— Richard Watson. 



SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. 

The more diligently I pursue my search 
into these oracles of eternal truth, the 
Scriptures, I perceive a wider, a deeper, 
an ever-increasing fund of spiritual trea- 
sures. I perceive the diviner strokes of 
wisdom, and the richer displays of goodr 
ness ; the more transcendent excellency 
of the Messiah, and a more deplorable 
vileness in fallen man ; a more immacu- 
late purity in God's law, and more pre- 
cious privileges in his gospel ; and yet, 
after a course of study ever so assiduous, 
ever so prolonged, I should have reason 
to own myself a mere babe in heavenly 
knowledge, or, at most, but a. puerile pro- 
ficient in the school of Christ. — Hervey, 
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THE GOODNESS OF THE MORAL LAW. 

" Wherefore the law ii bolj, and just, and good/' 
Roxn. Tli. 12. 

A CORRECT apprehension of each one of 
these attributes of the Divine law is ab- 
solutely necessary to a right understand- 
ing either of the evil of sin or of the 
nature of salvation. And each one is 
amply developed, both in the direct state- 
ments of the word of God, and in the 
moral history which is there eiven us 
both of this world and of that which is to 
come. To allow, therefore, a greater 
prominence in our conception or repre- 
sentations of the law to one than to 
another of them, must be a mistake ; and 
yet it may be questioned whether it be 
not a far too common one. In human 
writines and addresses we hear so much 
of the holiness of the law, and of the jus- 
tice of the law, that we are tempted, not, 
it may be, to forget that it is likewise 
good, but at least to allow its moral 
beauty, as viewed in this particular aspect, 
to leave a much fainter impression on our 
minds than it really ought to do, or would 
do, if the entire testimony of Scripture 
were implicitly regarded. Our imagination 
is awakened to realise all the tbunder- 
ings and lightnings of Mount Sinai, or to 
personify the law as a relentless and un- 
mittgattng task>master, until we are 
almost apt to forget that our own aliena- 
tion of heart from its principle, and our 
voluntary departure from its require- 
ments, are the only cause of all the terror 
with which it is invested. It is true the 
law is holy, it is true it is just, but it is 
equally true that it is good; and if to 
convince of sin be the design of insisting 
more especiall;^ upon the two former 
qualities, the mistake is all the greater; 
for surely it is the reflected lustre of this 
very goodness which casts the deepest 
shade of all upon the direful malignity 
of sin. 

" The law is good :" we know it must 
be so, alike in its nature and its effects ; 
the infinite perfections of the Lawgiver 
are a guarantee that it cannot be other- 
wise. But how beautifully does the truth 
come out to view, if we do but contem- 
plate its direct and inherent tendency to 
promote the welfare of the intelligent 
creatures for whom it was framed — a 
tendency no other than this, to insure to 
them the highest susceptible amount of 
felicity, and that not merely as an ulti- 
mate result of their obedience, but as an 
innate quality of the very act itself. So 



that in the strictest sense which can be 
affixed to the expression ' In the keeping 
of his commandments there is mat re- 
ward;' and if the frilfilment be but com* 
plete— free from the slightest alloy of 
infirmity or the least contamination of 
sin, nothing more is wanting to constitute 
the " fulness of joy," and " pleasures for 
evermore/' 

" The law is good," for the whole law, 
be it remembered, is comprehended in one 
word, and that word is, " love." It ma^ 
assist our conceptions of the subject, if 
we reflect a little upon the nature of our 
more exquisite sensations, whether of 
pleasure or of pain, in the present world. 
Constituted as we now are, there are no 
emotions more vivid than those which 
result from loving and being beloved, 
neither is there any aching ot the heart 
more intense than that which is occa- 
sioned by disappointment or separation 
as it regards the object of our friendship 
or affection. And the more refined and 
elevated is the character of our attach- 
ment — that is, the more the objects of it 
are valued on account of intellectual en- 
dowments or moral worth, so much the 
greater is the amount of our felicity if 
favoured with the full enjoyment of tneir 
intercourse, or our unhappiness if de- 
prived of it. Now, what does the law 
require of us but this : first, to place our 
supreme afiections upon One, all whose 
perfections are infinite, and whose name 
IS love — ^himself the Source and Foun- 
tain of all real blessedness— capable of 
bestowing upon us supreme felicity, and 
who delights in exceeding our largest 
anticipations : and then, second only to 
Him, to love with an emotion higher 
than we can now conceive — so fallen are 
we from this law — the creatures whom, 
like ourselves, he has formed in his own 
image, and designed pepetually to reflect 
it throughout eternity. Such then, such 
only, is the good law of the Lord our God. 

That this is indeed its character, there 
is enough to convince us in fact, even on 
this side the barrier which separates time 
from eternity. Let us but reflect on the 
amount of substantial happiness or of real 
misery which is enjoyed or endured in 
the present world, disordered and dis- 
jointed as it is in consequence of its de- 
parture from this law. To begin at what 
may be termed the lowest point in the 
scale. Even among the unconverted, 
who, in the scriptural intent of such 
phrases, "know not God," and are 
2 p 
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WAlkioff " •ecordiDg to the course of thb 
world,''— they who outwardly ohflerve the 
law of God, cerUioly from a defective, or 
even a wrong motiTe, sUll enjov a much 
larger share of happineae than thoM who 
outwardly vi<^ate it* The resulta of open 
tranagreisioD, even iu the present world, 
are for the most part so hitter, that it is 
emphatically said, " The way of trans- 
gressors is hard." Whereas, they who 
hear the character of moral and upright 
amongst their fellow men do undoubtedly, 
whether in intellectual research or in 
lawful pursuits of any kind, or in domestic 
enjoyments, taste much, under ordinary 
circumstances, of what may comparatively 
he termed happiness. But when any one 
is truly converted by the grace of God, so 
as to take him for his portion, and to find 
his greatest delight in the way of his 
commandments, let us but contrast the 
most destitute condition in which he can 
be placed as to earth-born enjoyment, 
with the highest felicity of the happiest of 
the unregenerate, and we shall be at no 
loss to discover which of the two is in 
possession of real happiness. ** There 
be many that say, Who will show us any 
good ? liord, lift thou up the light of thy 
countenance upon us." << Although the 
iig*tree shall not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in the vines : — yet will I rejoice in 
the Lord, I will joy in the God of my 
8alv]atioo." Again, in what periods of his 
jom'ney homeward does the Christiao 
hiiQself taste the highest of his enjoy- 
ments? Is it when either the cares or 
the allurements of the world have en- 
tangled his path ? is it when some sub- 
dued corruption of the heart has again 
acquired the ascendancy, or when he has 
heedlessly yielded to a hidden snare or 
E^>ecious macl)ination of the enemy? 
ttather is it not when he has been most 
watchful, and BAOst diligent; when he 
has attained the most confiding, but reve- 
rential communion with his God, and 
when his revealed will has been most 
truly a lamp to his feet, and a light to 
his path ; in a word, when he has at- 
tained the highest measure of conformity to 
the Divine law of love to God and to man? 
Then indeed it is that his cup of blessed- 
ness is full to overflowing, and that he is 
sometimes enabled to rejoice " with joy 
unspeakable and full of gloi^." And such 
measures of this conformity have been at- 
tained by many of the servants of God, 
after a more or less gradual process of 
a^ctification, that, when aiTive4 at the 



confines of eteniif^r, in die foil poases- 
aioa of their inteUeetual &ealties, and 
uninfluenced by morbid excitement, they 
have wanted words to express the joy, 
which was in fact the pledge and thm 
commenoement of a happineas to know 
no end; and with which the death-bad 
scenes of some wicked men, also in full 
poBsesmon of their iaealties, and awaxo of 
their condition, yet sensible of their on* 
preparedness for a state of happmeM 
ailer death, have afforded a most afl^cting 
and awful contrast And what is true of 
man as an individual, is so obviously tni9 
of him as a social being, that upon tfaii 
point we need scarcely enlarge. Let any 
one look through all the various aocietief 
or associations into which men ar« 
grouped by the laws of affinity or friends 
ship, from those who, having east off all 
regard to the law of their Creator, are 
but openly augmentittg eadi ptfaer'a in^* 
felicity, by 'Mtving," aoeording to the 
graphic description of the apoatle, '' in 
malice and envy, hateful, and hating one 
another," up to the little hand of Cruris* 
tians, whom ^^love unfeigned** has 
united in an inseparaUe brotherhood, 
who are able in any degree to realize 
those glowing descriptions of Christian 
love which abound, for instance, in the 
epistles of St Paul to his beloved oonr* 
verts— who are now sharers of each 
other's joy, in the anticipation of a mora 
blissful and enduring eommunioii here^ 
after^ when imperfection and separation 
shall be alike unknown,— and then let 
him say, where is hapmnessf 

But if a slight consideration of " things 
seen and temporal " unfolds to ua nieh a 
view as this, on I what will he the devriop* 
ment of things unseen and eternal. Little 
as we can now understand of the undying 
realities of the '^ world to come," what 
greater misery can we imagine than that of 
an entire alienation from this blessed law, 
and an everlasting separation from him 
who is its Author? What greater felicity 
than that of an entire conformity to its re« 
quirements in the posaession of the pofeet 
image of the God of love, and the com* 
panionship of the nsultitude without num- 
ber, who shall '* see his face," and " luiTe 
his name upon their foreheads," and serve 
him with an activity which shall know no 
weariness, and a devotion whidi sliall 
have no end. 

How good then is the h(Jy and just 
law of the Lord our God ! If in die in^* 
vestigation of the material imiirerse, our 
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atfeention is i» frequently arrested by the 
mighty and manifold, and yet most bene- 
ficial results of some one of those inferior 
laws whieh he has impressed upon it ; if, 
fbr instance^ in the single principle of 
attraction, we recognise not only that 
which keeps the ''stars in their courses/' 
but the sole instrumental origin of ten 
tiiousand benefits upon the surface of 
the planet which we occupy ; if, in the 
oi^anization of the vegetable and animal 
ereation, we can trace a countless host of 
advantages, to one or more other general 
laws, how much more worthy still of our 
admiring wonder is the grandeur and 
beauty of this moral law, whereby He 
wbf»e name i» love seeks to bind to his 
allegiance for ever the creatures whom 
be has formed with the most enlarged 
capacity for happiness, and with the most 
unquenchable aspirations after it, and 
that too in the very manner in which it 
may be exalted to the highest degree and 
unassailably seeored. 

But let us take heed that our mind 
rest not in wonder and admiration. Many 
are the practical lessons which this view 
of the subject teaches; for, as already 
hinted, the criminality and vilenessof sin 
ave invested with darker and more tenri- 
fic colours by contemplating the goodness 
of the law, than its holiness even, or its 
jostioe : not only for the law itself, but 
for the stupendous method by which 
transgressors are again recovered to its 
reouirements and ettjoyment3-«*the law 
uptield, vindicated, magnified, glorified, 
and the ungodly *< justified from all 
things." For, tf redeemed from the 
curse due to the violation of this law, 
through the love of Him who, whilst he 
fulfilled each one of its requirements, ex- 
hibited the highest exemplification c^ its 
principle which the universe ever saw, let 
our minds too be set upon the highest 
attainable conformity to that lovely pat- 
tern. Redeemed not from the law, but 
from its curse ; not from obedience, but 
unto obedience, let us " yield ourselves 
unto him, as those that are alive from the 
dead." This is the distinguishing cha- 
raeteristie of the new man in Christ 
Jcsui. Let the tongue of slandA give 
currency to what obloquy it may, let an- 
tinomian heresy array itself in whatever 
spedout form it can, it has stood the test 
of ages-^that he delights in the law of 
the Lord after the inward man. ** The 
law of thy mouth is better imto me than 
ihousaBds of g^ld and silver." D. W. 



A RECENT VISIT TO A PRIORY OF LA 
TRAPPE. 

The order of La Trappe was founded 
in 1140, by Rotrose, comte du Perche, in 
the small district of that name, in the 
department de I'Orne, under strict mo- 
nastic rules ; but these became so relaxed 
in the seventeenth century, that the abb6 
Bouthillier, then a courtier, intreated the 
permission of Louis xrv. to abandon the 
world and reorganize the convent, to 
which work he devoted himself with a 
zeal that soon accomplished his object. 

From that mother convent a consider- 
able number of others, including two or 
three female institutions, on similar prin- 
ciples, emanated, amongst which is one 
which I have lately visited, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beiguebec, and not far from 
Cherbourg, founded in 1824, under the 
designation of the Priory of our Lady of 
Grace of La Trappe, by M. Oufray, who, 
from that period to the present, has been 
the superior. 

The beauty of the vicinity had been 
my principal object in going there, and I 
wished also to see the druidical monu- 
ments, as they are supposed to be, in a 
forest adjacent to the priory and to Brix, 
the cradle of the family of Robert Bruce. 

On approaching the building, which is 
of a very plain character, and resembles 
an agricultural seminary in an incomplete 
state, I saw a monk walking slowly, but 
vigorously, after a plough drawn by four 
oxen and two horses, and evidently in- 
terested in the work. He occasionally 
spoke a little to the ploughman, and 
assisted the driver in turning the team at 
each termination oi the furrow. A more 
extraordinary looking figure I had never 
before seen. His brawny legs were cased 
in long white woollen stockings, and his 
feet were slipped into sabots stuffed with 
hay. A white frieze gown, with a cowl 
(then thrown a little backwards) fastened 
round the waist by a girdle, was his upper 
garment, and a large gilt or brazen cross 
was on his breast. I accosted him, raising 
my hat, and requested leave to enter the 
convent. My salutation was answered^ 
and he UAd me to proceed to the convent 
gate, and ring the bell. This I did, and 
the door immediately opened, when I 
saw a mild and melancholy looking young 
man, in a dark ^y dress, within a little 
recess which served as the porter's seat, 
who courteously told me that it was nearly 
tiw bmir of the grand mass, afleir wbtch 
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one of tbe brothers woold attend me. He 
then opened a little waiting room, with 
hare white walls and unpainted door, and 
containing no other furniture than a strong 
oak table and two or three chairs, a cru- 
cifix, and a tablet, on which were printed 
(in French,) ''Sins must be expiated, 
either by penitence in this life, or by fire 
in the next" 

The room Itself, though of such recent 
construction, appeared to be decaying 
from the efiects of damp, and showed, by 
its unfinished appearance, that the funu 
of the institution were not in a very flou- 
rishing condition — ^a fact which the gene- 
ral state of the buildings also indicated. 
This fraternity of Trappists, in truth, is 
poor ; and were it not for much industry, 
and the extreme simplicity of their wants, 
they would find it hard to eke out the 
means of subsistence. 

The young man, who, from his official 
situation, had the privilege of speech, 
which is altogether denied to the frater^ 
nity, clerical and lay, excepting the supe- 
rior and one or two others on necessary 
occasions, told me that the monk I had 
seen was the superior himself, the cross 
which I had observed being the badge of 
his pre-eminence. Beyond his routine 
of daOy duties, the porter seemed to be 
profoundly ignorant, and, as he sighed 
frequently, I could not imagine that he 
was not sorrowfuL Though his counte- 
nance indicated great placidity of dispo- 
sition, as well as simplicity of character, 
it seemed to me as if he had not received 
that peace which the Saviour left as his 
legacy of love to his followers : this poor 
fellow, I could not avoid thinking, lacked 
the one thing needful — the knowledge of 
the way of salvation through Christ alone. 
He did not feel that his sins were blotted 
out — ^that all things were become new ; 
he was expecting to atone for his sins by 
a continued course of the severest disci- 
pline imaginable, or to undergo the ordeal 
of purgatorial fire hereafter ; — ^he was to 
work his way to heaven by a course of 
fastings and formalities. This was his 
creed, and a more subdued and constrained 
votary of superstition there could not be. 

He looked as if he had been kidnapped 
there when a child, and had made up his 
mind to submit to the will of his eccle- 
siastical superiors without remonstrance, 
and mechanically to discharge his offices. 
He had no appearance of intellectual 
vigour, and bore in his form and counte- 
nance the unequivocal evidences of fasting 



in the flesh. Many moments had not 
elapsed in our quiet conversation, when 
he told me that the brothers were in the 
chape), and proposed to conduct me there. 
We crossed a part of the small and yet 
unfinished yard, and entered through the 
principal door of the chapel to that part 
which is separated by a close railing from 
the choir or inner portion, in which the 
monks were assisting at mass, and reserved 
for any of the villagers or others who may 
choose to attend there on Sundays. I was 
there alone ; for my guide had noiselessly 
retired when he had shown me where to 
go, intimating that he would let me out 
at the conclusion of the service. 

The scene within was to me new and 
strange. I had on other occasions wit- 
nessed the celebration of mass, but never 
under the peculiar circumstances in whidi 
I was then placed — the only spectator 
of fifteen priests assembled together in 
their most solemn exercise, and under 
a vow, with the exceptions stated, not to 
utter a single word except in their church 
services and in the confessionaL There 
was not one of the lay brothers present 
at the mid-day mass to which I am 
referring. 

On each side of the inner part of the 
chapel, those of the monks who were not 
performing the services of the altar were 
ranged in their respective stalls, and as 
their cowls were thrown back, I could 
distinguish the features of many of tiiemT. 
I know not whether it was imagination, 
or the reality, but it appeared to me that 
some of them wore spectacles to difi^:u]se 
their countenances from the chances of 
recognition by visitors, and that they 
threw a scrutinizing glance at me, as if 
to ascertain whether I was likely to know 
or be known by them. Their expressions 
of countenance gave me some materiak 
for my complicated meditations; but I was 
too far removed from them to discern 
their features accurately, and shall, there- 
fore, avoid any references either to enn 
niology or physiognomy, though I never 
felt so strong a desire to read 3ie charac- 
ters of men as in the chapel of La Trappe. 
How, indeed, could any person of con- 
templation be uninterested in beholding 
them! 

In one I could fanc^ that I saw — ^yet 
who but He to whom the secrets c^ all 
hearts are open can read the human 
heart? — the indications of a deep and 
corroding remorse for terril>le crinMa 
committed ; here was another^ tired of all 
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ihatthe world had bestowed upon him; 
here another, of morbid temperament; 
there, the mere slave of credulity and 
superstition; but ail of them labouring 
under the notion that their austerities 
were an acceptable compensation for their 
sins, and not understanding that the 
blood of Christ alone, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without 
spot to God, could purge the conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God. 
In one part of the service which was 
chanted by these clerical brethren, a 
monk walked forth from his seat to the 
centre of the floor, where he kneeled down 
opposite the altar, elevating his arms, 
and retaining them in their position for 
some moments. This, as I afterwards 
learned, was a penance for some offence 
—humbling enough in the sight of his 
brethren ; but whether he was really of a 
contrite and humble spirit, is a serious 
question. The mass being concluded, I 
hoped the monks would retire from the 
church through the part where I was, and 
give me a full view of their features ; but 
in this I was disappointed; for, after 
some peculiar service of a penitential na- 
ture had been chanted in a part of the 
church remote from the altar, and only 
separated from the ante-chapel where I 
was by a wooden partition, they went 
away by a side door. 
> I was then liberated by the porter, who 
whispered to me that one of the brothers 
woula be with me in a few moments. A 
very benignant-looking man, about forty 
years of age, then advanced, and con- 
ducted me through the corridors in the 
upper floor, at each side of which were 
ranged the cells, each having the assumed 
name of the brother to whose use it was 
appropriated over the door, as ** Ansel- 
mo," "Nicolo," " Ludovico." My cle- 
rical guide told me that some of the 
brothers had been there from the com- 
mencement, and that others had been 
twelve or fifteen years there. He was 
himself, I believe, next to the prior in 
station, and probably was chosen for in- 
tercourse with strangers on account of 
his mild and courteous deportment, which 
80 much contrasted witn the harshness 
or gloom observable in the faces of seve- 
ral of his brethren. He spoke to me 
freely in some of the cloister passages, 
but in other places he was silent We 
went into the chapel, outside which the 
shoes of many of the monks had been 
left on their egress from the chapel, 



where they resumed their sabots; and, 
certainly, a Bond-street shoemaker would 
not have taken any of them as a model 
of elegance. 

At the end of a passage my companion 
made a sign to me expressive of silence, 
and opened a door which led to the refec- 
tory, where all the confraternity were at 
dinner. At the comer of the table next 
my left hand, as I entered, sat the supe- 
rior (whom I then recognised as the 
individual I had seen in the field,) 
with an earthen bowl containing about a 
ouart of cabbage soup before him : he 
arew his cowl, I thought, more over his 
head as I looked at his hard, rough fea- 
tures ; and I observed that almost all the 
other persons in the room had their cowls 
closely drawn, excepting one, who was 
reading from a book of homilies or legends 
in a pulpit, such as we see in old colleges. 
Not a word was spoken by the others, 
conventional signs having rendered the 
exercise of the tongue unnecessary ; and 
the work of eating went on with a quiet- 
ness which surprised me. 

The totel number of inmates is about 
thirty; of these about hidf are prieste. 
The lay brothers work in the fields, the 
forest, and the garden, I believe, a good 
deal more than the prieste, who are much 
engaged in the services of the chapel, 
and lead a more abstinent life, if pos- 
sible. 

To those who are clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fare sumptuously every 
day, the dietary of the self-denying Trap- 
pists must appear hardly sufficient to 
sustein the strength of the human frame, 
and the small portion of time which they 
pass in sleep will appear insupporteble to 
those who are habituated to slumber long 
and soundly. 

On Saturday night, or more properly, 
on Sunday mornings, and certein holi- 
days, they all rise at one o'clock, and at 
midnight on the great festivals, and at all 
other times at two o'clock in the morning. 
The day is divided and occupied thus :— 
The first service — an ofiice of the virgin 
— ^is succeeded by matins, which last two 
hours and a half, including a short medi- 
tetion between them; at half-past five 
comes the prime, then mass, and after- 
wards confession to the superior. At 
seven, various kinds of work are executed, 
in which all teke their share; and in 
winter or wet weather, there is alwaya 
something to be done within doors ; but 
the labours are all of a common and 
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necfliawy iund^ mere work of omameiit 
or amiMcmopt being aToided at pleaauree 
inconfistent with monastie principles. 
The priests never eat until dinner time, 
but we lay brothers partake of six ounces 
of dry bread for breakfast. When there 
is no diurefa fast, another service, called 
the tieice, takes place at half-past eight. 
Then there are, at intervals, a second 
mass, and the offices called sexte and 
none, afterwards dinner, at which stran- 
gers who have been admitted may be 
seen on the right hand of the prior or 
abbot,* as the case may be, who is so 
placed as to see every one at the tables, 
which are clean, but without cloths ; and 
each brother has a coarse brown earthen 
bowl, a knife, a wooden spoon and fork, 
a mag for water, and a chopine, contain- 
ing a very limited quantity of cider, of 
w£ach a portion is usually retained for the 
evening meal in summer. From Easter 
to the 14th of September, they have one 
helping of pottage, composed of vegetaUes 
and muk (the latter, however, being pro» 
hibited during Advent, Lent, ali fast 
dayi^ and every Friday, when two or 
three ounces of dry bread are substituted,) 
and from September to Easter no supper 
is allowed ; nsh is always prohibited, and 
meat is taken only in cases of sickness ; 
butter and eggs are also prohibited. 

After dinner, they repair to the chapel 
to return thanks; at one o'clock, work 
reeomtnences, wbaeh continues for an 
hour and a half; they then retire to 
meditation in their cells until veiE^ers. 
At hve they go to the refecUnry, and 
(during summer) eat their pottage or fruit, 
etc. Supposing it to be a free day, and 
in winter, then twof or three ounces of 
dry bread. 

Nor are the few hours of sleep enjoyed 
on voluptuous beds, for they recline on 
straw mattresses about two inches thick, 
and purposely of very rough texture, with 
one or two coverlids, according to the 
season ; there are neither sheets nor 
blankets, which, however, are the less 
necessary, as the Trappists are obliged to 
sleep in their clothes ; their coats are, in 
truth, blankets in every sense. Changea 
of linen they know not, as they never 
wear any, so that there is not only ez^ 
treme discomfort and useless self-imposed 
misery, but decided uncleanliness. Whe- 
ther frequent personal ablutions are en- 

• The conTentnear Briquebec is not yet of suflS- 
cient extent to be dubbed an abbey by the pope, 
f Thiy «niy 8«t two otmcM on fiist days. 



joined or not, I forgot to inquire^ and U 
no means of ascertaining from any d| 
cumstance that came before my sight.! 

Now all this self-delusion is tn| 
pitiable; it evidences such a mistaki 
view of the gospel scheme— such a wol 
ignorance of the spirit of our religia 
which is that of love«— '< Come unto m 
all ye that labour and are heavy ladi 
and I wiU give you rest," says the Savioi 
whose life and doctrines are continiM 
exemplifications of love ; but with thai 
misguided persons he is looked upon h4 
as the executor of wrath, and instead i 
resorting to the pure fountain of Cfariai 
Uood, which is sufficient to cleanse iih 
soul from all unrighteousness, they sub 
(rtitute the unsatisfying and imperfeci 
services of their own devisii^, wfald 
can never wash away sins. Omaeienee- 
stricken, they go in quest of a city oi 
refuge from the avenger of blood. They 
see a building made with hands, ever the 
door of which is a figure, with thia in- 
scription over it— <* I am the asylum oi 
innocence : I am the refuge of smneral"* 
Who? Is it the eternal God, " midei^ 
neath whom are the everlasting wnaa? " 
Is it He who was announced for "u 
shadow in the daytime from the heaty 
and for a place of refuge, and foraeoTert 
from storm and from rain?" N o !-<-it is the 
virgin Mary who is styled '* the refuge," 
the very qnthet which is so often and so 
exclusively applied to the Savioer of sin* 
ners; and it is the virgin Mary who is 
represented in a piece of seulpturo aa 
their security. 

Oh for a word of advice to the pooe 
inmates of the many Trappist cottvent^- 
I who pass months of vanity and weari^ 
some nights! — Oh for a voice to bid 
them go to Christ, who has the wMde 
of eternal life^-to flee to the only hope 
set before them ; for of him, and trough 
him, and to him, are all things: to whom 
be glory for ever and ever ! Amen. 

H.D. 



THE FOUNTAIN-TREE OF FERRO. 

j[s it then positively ascertained thafc 
like.^me quadrupeds, and like /»se 
strange birds, the Dodo of the Mauriuj^ 
and £e Dinornis of New Zealand, cer^.oVit 
remarkable trees, confined to restric A 
localities, have passed away, and that, 

t Je sttfs I'asyle d^moeence, je stds la refage des 
ptehsmxa. 
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i^iii too, tti like maimer, vitfain a period oom^ 
■ lif pacativclj r«eentf We Ihought this to 
ij 1^ ourselir Of as we read the folLowing pasiage 
D II in one of the seientific periodicals. 
I ni *' Founl«ni*tree.— There are few rivu- 
tekii ]6ti and only three springs in the island 
r R^ of Ferro, one of the Canaries, and these 
DBbi are oa a part of tlie beach which is nearly 
RjJii laaccesstUe. To supply die place of 
ete foon tains, however, nature bestowed upon 
ooali this island a species of tree, supposed to 
ritkii be nearly allied to the Laurug Indka^ 
ypsii possessing properties unknown to trees in 
uitiit nil oUier parts of the world. These foun- 
Cis taia-trees were of moderate size, and 
ani their leaves were straight, long, and 
bfji •v^rgreen. Around the summit a small 
1^ cloud . perpetually rested, which so 
, i dr^tiohed the leaves with moisture, that 
K0 they constantly distilled upon the ground 
(jt^i a stream of fine clear water. To these 
lie trees, as perennial springs, the inhabitants 
^i of Ferro resorted, and were thus supplied 
jiii with an abundance of water for them- 
r^i aelves and their cattle. 
,0,1* *< The last of these remarkable produo- 
gi^> tions received the appellation of the < holy 
g^ tree,' and it is said to have been destroyed 
yi| by a dreadful hurricane in 1612. Its 
j^ real existence has been completely estab- 

lished in the * Viagero Universal * di P. 
1,1 Estala, tome xi. ; but by this account 
^' the water was merely condensed on the 
Jj leaves. Purchas, in his 'Book of Pil- 
if grimages,' 1639, states that he had been 
^i told by Mr. Lewis Jackson, of Holbom, 
,l London, who visited Ferro in 1618, that 

the fountain-tree he bad seen was as large 
If as a middling-sized oak, six or seven 

1 yards high, with a white bark like that of 
^ a hornbeam; its leaves were like those 
I o£ the bay, white underneath and green 
^ above. Parkinson, in his *^Theatrum B(h> 
, Aamicvm,' published at London in 1640, 
^ also mentions this tree. He says that the 
I islanders call it Oaroef the Spaniards, 

^rbor Sancti, and that the ancient his- 
torians call it Til; and adds, 'It is 
thought that Solinus, and Pliny, in his 
lib. vi. e. 32, meant this island, under the 
names of Ombrion and Ploviidis : for he 
(Pliny) there saith, that in the island 
Ombrron grow trees like unto Ferula, 
frojf* '/'Whence water is wrung out; from 
the^fHaek ones eometh bitter water, and 
frt l«the white that which is sweet and 
ple^nt to drink.' ^'-^Edinbttrgh Journal 
0f Natural History. 

Had we seen this account in a work 
not professing scientific details and ac» 



eoonts, we ehotild have passed it over as 
little worthy of oar notice. So, indeed, 
it is treat^ by £manuel Bowen, in his 
'' Syetem of Geography." «' The soil of 
this island (Ferro or Hierro) is," he says, 
** dry and barren in eome parts, for want 
of water, which has given many authors 
occasion to tell a formal story of a tree 
supplying all the island with water, which 
is since known to be a fable, and there- 
fore not worth mentioning." It is, how*^ 
ever, strange that in Pliny's time some 
report, however vague, of such trees in 
this island prevailed, — whence arose the 
names of Orabrion, or Ombrios, or Plu- 
vialis to the island in question, — the title 
of " The Fortunate Islands," being given 
to the whole group. Pliny's description 
of these islands, we are informed, is 
taken from Juba, the learned Maurita- 
nian prince, (son of Juba i.,) who, after 
bis father's defeat and death, was taken 
by CsBsar to Rome.* Juba calls one 
island Nivaria, or Snow Island ; another 
he calls Canaria, from the number of 
dogs of a large size found there, of which 
he had two in his possession. 

Nivaria is most likely Teneriffe, of 
which the peak rises to the height of 
11,400 feet. Two other islands were 
termed respectively Junonia and Capraria. 
In the time of Juba these islands were 
but partially if at all inhabited, but they 
abounded in beasts, birds, large lizards 
and fruits. From the days of antiquity 
to the early part of the fourteenth 
century, the Canary Islands were lost 
sight of by the civilized world. It was 
about the year 1330 that a French ship, 
drifted from her course by stress of 
weather, was driven among them. They 
were then inhabited by a warlike people 
who called themselves Guanches, of whose 
origin we have no information. 

Their name is said to signify in their 
own language, *' the sons of men ;" and 
they described themselves as the descend- 
ants of a great and mighty people of 
antiquity — ^probably the Berber race of 
Northern Africa, as is said to be almost 
proved by a comparison of the few words 
of their language known with the Berber 
dialects at present spoken. The Guan- 
ches were simple in their manners, and 
possessed but few arts ; they had some 
ideas of a future state, and of one God, 
and believed in good and evil spirits; 
polygamy was not allowed ; they had the 

* Augustus conferred on this accomplished prince 
the kinf dom of Mauritania. 
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ioatitataon of marriagei and Tarious moral 
and loeial obiervances. They were of 
large ttature, powerful, and brave. €roat- 
tkine formed their clothing, and their 
weapons were alings, darts, spears, and 
claofi. One singular practice amongst 
them was that of embalming the dead ; 
and it is from the mummy-relics pre- 
served by this means that our chief 
knowledge of the physical character of 
the people is obtained. 

The mummies, when dry, were depo- 
sited in caves on the sides of the moun- 
tains, erect upon their feet; the chiefs 
having staffs in their hands, and a vessel 
of muk standing by them. The bodies 
were besides decorated with little discs of 
baked clay, suspended by smail laces, and 
also with strings of coral. M. Golberry, 
who investigated very carefully these 
singular mummies, and the mode in which 
they were prepared, describes one which 
he selected from several others found in 
the mummy caves of Teneriffe, as having 
long black hair ; the skin was dry, but 
still flexible, and of a dark brown colour. 
The back and chest were much covered 
with hair, and the inside of the body was 
filled with a kind of grain, resembling 
rice. The mummy was wrapped in bancU 
ages of goatskin. 

What has become of this singular race 
of people? After a long struggle they 
were exterminated by the Spaniards. 
The race perished in resisting the op- 
pression of a set of merciless invaders, 
who, calling themselves Christians, sullied 
their conquests everywhere with the most 
horrible atrocities, often committed under 
the ^ise of extending the blessings of 
religion ; witness Mexico and Peru. The 
sword, the fire, and refined tortures were 
the arguments of the popish fanatics of 
Spain. 

We shall not recapitulate the attempts 
made on these islands by the Spaniards 
from 1385 to about 1493 ; sufiSce it to 
say that, often victorious, the Guanches 
were gradually more and more thinned in 
numbers, till neither man nor woman of 
the pure race remained. History tells 
of their existence, but their mummy re- 
mains are their only extant memorials. 

To return to the fountain-tree of Ferro. 
If it once really existed,— if trees of this 
strange nature once reallv grew upon 
that dry and parched island, where water 
is now ept m tanks, — if the fountain- 
trees blessed the island with artificial 
rain, — as the writer of the passage quoted 



appears to believe, tbey have certamljr 
all perished; tbey h^e long since dia- 
appeared. But if we must regard the 
whole as a fable or a gross exaggeration, 
it is no fable that a more important loaa 
has taken place. Since the close of the 
fifteenth century, a ^ simple, brave, and 
hardy race of people, the inhabitanta of 
the islands once called ''Fortunate," has 
perished from the face of the earth, and 
" the place that kae'i^ them shall know 
them no more.*' Let us draw a veil over 
one of the most fearful tragedies of 
modem history, nor recount the details, 
(abhorrent to our mind,) of cruelty and 
avarice, the predominant passions of the 
merciless invaders, and by which they 
were instigated in their enterprises. 

M. 



DIVINE MUNIFICENCE. 

To give is the act of a prince, I should 
rather say of God. Poor men receiv^j 
rich men give. Subjects receive ; princes 
give. Creatures receive; the Creator 
gives. The more noble and eminent 
natures are, the more they give and the 
less they receive. The heavenly bodies 
glance their light, and dart their in- 
fluences upon the earth below, but receive 
nothing from the earth. To give is an 
act of perfection ; to receive is a mark of 
imperfection ; were we not imperfect, we 
need not be receiving. He that gives 
imitates God, who gives and receivea not 
again, because he wants nothing. And, 
therefore, it was a saying of Christ, " It 
is more blessed to give uan to receive." 
It is a part of God's beatitude, that he 
is all things, and hath all things to give ; 
that he can give and not be beholden to 
receive : that he is an overflowing sea, 
always pouring oiit his gifts and golden 
streams upon the creature. When he 
hath given them grace, he hath more 
grace still to give; And being God, and 
not man, he. gives continually— to give 
he makes his continued act He will 
never cease giving to his saints, not only 
in this life, but in the life to come ; he 
will be giving out to his saints eternally. 
For as the sun is always giving out ms 
heat and virtue to the world, so will God 
be always giving out his sweetness to his 
saints throughout eternity. Such is his 
noble and princely spirit, that, he takes 
more pleasure in giving than thou canst 
in receiving. — Froysel, 



